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DAGUERREOTYPES— TAKEN GRATIS. 

Gentle reader, probably if we sketch you 
off, just as you appear to your neighbors, you 
will advance with a menacing stride to wreak 
your vengeance; but like Mercury, we grasp 
a sword which renders us quite invisible, sir, 
so if you do make an attack you will only 
beat the air. Take a seat, draw up the 
light, pshaw, don't look up at the sun. We 
have no reference to the sun ; draw up the 
lisht of truth. That's the true light after 
all, and let the ray fall just so on your men- 
tal profile, on your moral phiz, on your 
whole system of habitudes which constitute 
your actual features. That is, the real man. 
When you have depicted on the canvass, or 
portrayed in the daguerreotype, your corpo- 
real lineaments, you think you have eot 
yourself. Get away with that kind of phi- 
losophy. You have no more got yourself, 
than you have got the grand Lama of Thibet. 
When you have got the nut-shell, do you 
think you have got the kernel? When you 
have got the melon-rind, (excuse the exceed- 
ing homeliness of the illustration,) have you 
got the refreshing fruit? And when you have 
got lines and coloring, and a' that and 
a' that, have you got the man? Is this mere 
surface the mithful delineator of your tem- 
perament and habitudes? Is it the exponent 
of your higher nature? Oh 1 take a seat; for 
you have never had your likeness taken yet, 
although you have got a box of miniatures 
and daguerreotypes. Don't look astonished 
and indignant — ^don't think we are cracking 
a joke on you. We speak the words of 
truth and soberness. But as we perceive 
you are beginning to acquiesce in our deci- 
sion, we win promise you to treat you polite- 
ly and mildly, while we sketch you. We 
will say everything with a view to your best 
interest, and after we have drawn you, we 
pledge ourselves not to put a label on you, 
and place you in a show case. No other 
eye but your own shall rest upon the dagu- 
erreotype — shall we coin a word, and say the 
Alethotype? Do you understand Greek? 
or Veritype. Do you comprehend Latin? 



or the Amethatype. Do you read Hebrew 
without the points? At any rate whether 
you understand the dead languages or no, 
we will give you and you alone, the living 
type — the breathing aelineation; and then 
we will expect you to hang it up in the 
chamber ot conscience, and refer to it as* 
oflen, as you do to your time-piece; and 
straighten that feature, and correct that, and 
modify that, and develope that more strong- 
ly, and bring yourself up to the true stand- 
ard of moral perfection. If you do this, 
then the world will fall in love with you, and 
you will be one of the most popular, yes, the 
most popular of the modems. You will 
eclipse old Aristides — you will contest the 
palm with Titus the son of Vespasian, to be 
called Delicicd humanarum generum — the 
women will all be enamored of you, and 
when you select one for a companion, they 
will pine away in troons, as the virgins are 
said to have done in the case of Mahomet, 
because good luck did not predestine you 
to be the happy and successful fair one; and 
twenty to one, if some of these days you will 
not be a candidate for the Presidency, and 
drive the whole world before you, as you 
used to drive a snow-ball or trundle a hoop. 
That is with the same indefinable ease. In 
a word you will he facile princepa. 

But you are in the chair, and we com- 
mence. Fix your eye on that point, while 
we admit a ray of truth. Look steadily at 
that end of the box. There, that will do. 
You are on the plate and you need no color- 
ing. The plate says that you possess a good 
deal of self-conceit, and have pretty exalted 
notions of your acquired abihties, and that 
you frequently underrate the respectable 
claims ot others. Now you promised not to 
get angry, didn't you? The plate says that 
you have not quite that amount of sympathy 
which prompts the good man to rejoice with 
those that do rejoice, and weep with those 
who weep; that vou sometimes pass by on 
the other side witk the Priest andLevite, and 
leave the poor wounded man, to his pains and 
misery ; that you do not often pluck the 
thorn from the pillow of misfortune, and that 
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you plant more di^lias in your garden, than 
you do flowers of genuine beneficence, in the 
pathway of the disconsolate. Don't start 
sol The light I hope does not materially 
injure your eyes. The plate says that you 
are sometimee a little wanting in filial affec- 
tion; and while you are full of bows among 
your acquaintances, you at home leave off the 
frenchman, and assume the box-coat of 
Amsterdam; that you draw on the amiable 
when you eo abroad, as you would draw on 
your kid cloves; and throw it off when you 
enter the domicile of your youth, as you do 
that loose morning wrapper, which your kind 
old grandmother made you; she who has 
gone to God. You seem to sit uneasy — keep 
calm — I am not at all angry with you. We 
will part the best of friends, when I put the 
daguerreotype in its showy little case. 

I am informed by the talismanic plate, that 
at a party the other night, you professed to 
be quite a proficient in French literature, 
and had been duly initiated into the pro- 
found mysteries of Racine and Moliere, 
when you were perfectly confident that you 
had only dipped a little into the contents of 
the aforesaid authors, but not been suffici- 
ently immersed for the scent of the roses to 
cling to you still. You did this to please a 
dashing young belle, who had proved to your 
entire satisfaction, that your neart was not 
made of the tongs, and who being fresh from 
the select seminary of Monsieur Recherche, 
was enamoured with any one who could 
equal her ladyship in a smattering of the 
lingo Fran9ais. lias any mosquito stung 
you my friend, or has some attic bee got 
inside of ^our neckcloth? Don't dream that 
I am getting waspish in temperament, for 
I never felt more of the milk ot human kind- 
ness in my veins, than at the very moment 
I am holdine you so uneasy. You must not 
be so perplexed, because jrou have been 
ferreted out by this so searching ray of truth, 
which seems to be akin to the lynx, in its 
investigating properties. I want to know if 
you are the first fellow who has whispered 
a little soft exaggeration into the ear of 
some captivating Desdemona, and spoken the 
verity with a tew insignificant variations. 
Certainly not, it is as fashionable to annex 
variations to narrative, as it is too add vari- 
ations to popular pieces of music. Musical 
connoiseurs inform us, that the essence of 
the melody actually resides in such variar 
tions, and by parity of reasoning, the essence 
of the spice of colloquy is hidden in the 
slight modifications of the narrative which 
enliven, while they develope very materially 
the inventive genius of the speaker. Ecariez- 
wmSf mon ami; Comprenez-vousf But not to 
be hypocritical, I am informed by the plate, 
that you do generally bow at the shnne of 
truth, and it is only on occasions when the 



homely features of the old-fashioned dame are 
repulsive to the exquisites, that you take her 
by the shoulders, and Qoddess though she is, 
tell her that although you are avowedly her 
worshipper, yet at a soire^ she is rather out 
of her element. But the unequivocating old 
lady, not liking your special pleading, goes 
off, at the same time stirring up the embers 
of conscience, to advocate her cause during 
her absence. Now, if you can sit right 
quiet for about ten minutes, we will pro- 
rogue the parliament without any flourish of 
trumpets, and dismiss you to your habita- 
tion, with your picture m your hand, and we 
trust a love of good principles in your heart 
of hearts. We suspect by this time you be- 
gin to think that you are either Shadrach, 
Mershach, or Abednego, and that we are 
Nebuchadnezzar revivified, heating the fur- 
nace one seven times more than it was wont 
to be heated. But no, my friend, you are 
not one of the Jewish children at wl. Be 
careful not to put yourself in the wrong 
catalogue. And certainly, we ourselves, 
claim no blood-relationship to old Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Still, if you do get a little taste of 
the fire, it will eventuate we trust in purify- 
ing you from a little of your dross, and then 
we snail see the fine gold of that true nature 
which has been somewhat alloyed by conven- 
tional silliness. Ah I we had almost forgot- 
ten to say, that the plate intimates pretty 
strongly, that you are comparatively delin- 
quent m meeting your pecuniary obliga- 
tions. Oh, dear friend, the plate does say it. 
Look for yourself. Do you not observe that 
dark cloudy something, which is moving 
over, and now resting on that peculiarly 
straight line, which is labelled honesty? 
When that dark shadow rests there, it tells a 
tale. It says that when the precise tailor 
presents his lavrful bill, you dodge him as 
you would a homed rhinoceros; that when 
you meet him on the street, you shirk from 
his keen look as if each of his visual orbs 
darted poisoned copper balls to make way 
with you completely; that you sometimes 
pay indeed a liberal per centage of your 
debts, say twenty cents on the dollar, and 
then felicitate yourself, that thousands are 
far more roguish than you are, and f5ar less 
inclined to be just before they are generous; 
that you would rather live genteelly, even if 
it came out of the popular revenue, than 
emulate old Diogenes in his tub, luxuriating 
on his meal and water; in fine, that you con- 
sider to be pressed by debt, which has nothing 
in it of dishonor, unless the legal functionary 
is positively down upon you with his warrant; 
and that John Randolph, was only evincing 
one of his eccentricities, when he got up in 
the Senate, and said that he had discovered 
the philosopher's stone, which would trans- 
mute everything to gold, and that was, 
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"Pay as you go." My friend don*t pick up 
your hat. It is not at all polite when a man 
18 so cordially welcomed, and so agreeably 
entertained as you have been to-day, to get 
up in that summary way, and make for the 
door, as if he had suddenly been blessed with 
a sight of the boa constrictor. Do make 
yourself perfectly at home, I beseech you. 

Do you smoke? For if you do, in a few 
minutes I will hand you one of the finest 
flavored ci^rs, that you ever laid eyes on, or 
lips to. We will turn out aborigines of the 
first water, and smoke the pipe of peace, 
with a vigor which would astonish King 
Philip of Mount Hope, or any Sachem of the 
Narragansetts.' There is jou know nothing 
equal to a smoke, for conciliating differences. 
The rainbow of peace encircles every ascend- 
ing whiff, and tells us that the storm-cloud 
has rolled off to all intents and purposes, and 
golden-tinctured amity comes forth to be 
major-domo and master of the ceremonies. 
Well, as we said before, we promise you a 
cigar, if you will only keep quiescent, and 
lend a willing ear to the balance of our ob- 
servations on your peculiar characteristics. 
On the line which indicates reverence for re- 
ligious observances, quite a bright light 
seems to linger. That testifies that you are 
by no means indisposed to evince your prac- 
tical regard for the Sabbath, by attending a 
place of worship, and listening to a finely 
elaborated discourse on doctrinal topics. For 
moral sermons, those which enforce the 

Earamount obligation of relative duties, you 
ave no special regard. You love the music 
of a good choir. Indeed, you regard music 
as the life of devotion, and look upon the 
man who has no taste for it as "fit for treason^ 
stratagems and spoil," nay,fit for the old fiend 
himself; who cannot be moved by concord 
of sweet sounds to amend his ways, and be 
more refined and polished in his manners. 
This element in your character is ominous of 
future good. No man. can frequent the 
sanctuary, without being somewhat influ- 
enced for right and justice. My delineation 
of your character is nearly over. You have 
one good feature, and that is perseverance. 
There is about you an elastic energy which 
is calculated to prompt to the achievement of 
worthy deeds. When once you have com- 
menoed an undertaking, you adhere to it like 
a United States post stamp to a letter. Diffi- 
culties do not often intimidate you, nor ob- 
stacles dampen your generous ardor. Taken 
on the whole you might be a worse fellow, 
yes, infinitely worse. You might be all 
black, while now you are grizzly grey, and 
that you know is a decided approximation to 
virgin white. You must not think that I 
have rubbed you with attic salt, with the 
avowed design of taking the skin off. I do 
not hold to me doctrine of skinning one of 



the feline brotherhood, much less one who 
belongs to a fraternity with heavier whiskers 
than the cat tribe; and that is the biped 
whose mouth is concealed by one vast wil- 
derness, one boundless contiguity of hair. 
But are you running off without your cigar. 
Stop, stop, and, whether you smoke or not, 
carry home with a good heart your secret 
daguerreotype. 

Suspend it in some safe spot, and if you 
want to emulate the ancients m classical pro- 
priety and gracefulness, procure the services 
of a little page, and let him whisper in your 
ear at stated intervals, "Philip of Macedon, 
that is thy daguerreotype." Tnis will wake 
you up if you happen to get into a reverie, 
recal your scattered senses, and settle you 
nicely on the mount of meditation. We sin- 
cerely hope that since we have made no 
charge for our trouble, you will recommend 
us to the commonwealth, as one who shows 
off to advantage, the internal frame-work, 
the actual existing homo^ as a sentient of 
responsible being, and places a man in spite 
of nis endeavors to the contrary, in the very 
best of company — that is, in company with 
himself: — 

"Oh, if the Gods the gift would gie us. 
To see ourselves as ithers see us. 
It would fra many a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion." 

We just thought as we were about to finish 
our discursive disquisition, whether, if the 
daguerreotypes of the actual man, were sus- 
pended in show-cases at the bulk-windows of 
our fancy stores, quite so many citizens 
would complacently stand to contemplate 
the delineations as now gaze at the shadowy 
semblances of those they love? Whether a 
visitor would have placed in his hand the 
likeness of his host, of that likeness was a 
tell-tale affair, which in a few artistic lines 
summed up his biography from the day he 
chiselled his schoolmate out of his jack-knife, 
to the hour that he shaved that note so dex- 
terously, and chuckled over his success as a 
broker of the first water. We have an idea 
that show-cases in such a state of affairs 
would be soon demolished, and Talbotypes, 
and all other kind of types, put carefully 
away in the garret by the frightened anti- 
types. Theologians even, mi^ht lose their 
regard for everything typical m Moses, and 
like the Iconolasts, wield the axe of exter- 
mination. As such a state of society would 
be too disastrous, we will deprecate its occur- 
rence, and pray that the time will never 
come when our neighbors shall see us just as 
we are, and keek through us, to use the 
words of the Ayeshire bard with sharp and 
sly inspection. No, give us the graceful 
mantle of a feigned nature, and we will have 
envelopes for our hearts, as well as for our 
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letters, and thus keep up the rule of propor- 
tion, and maintain the unities of action. 
There now, Diogenes, keep under your 
tub. 



TERRA DEL FUEGO. 

PROM A PAINTING BY HAMILTON. 

The land of terrors with its giant cliffs 
Pressing towards the skies ; steep mountain 

heights 
In rivalry excelling, till the clouds 
Have found an earthly base, the light a place 
On which to rest, when gleam of setting sun 
Hath lonff since passed from off the western 

clouds. 
And left the sea to-night. The chasms 

fierce 
With craggy sides precipitate, and faced 
By darkness even in meridian day, 
Drive back the insolent surge that found its 

way. 
Child of the wandering billow, there to sport 
With spirits of the gloom, who love its light. 
Its fleecy silvery spray, and fain would keep 
Possession of its form. These rocks on 

rocks. 
These giant grandees of a continent, 
Well may their name be terrible; the sea 
For ages now hath spent its furious wrath, 
The great Antarctic continent hath sent 
Forward with thundering shock, icebergs to 

break 
Upon their forms, and still they lift their 

heads 
Appealing to the Gods. Cold, cheerless 

rocks. 
To which the sun is but a distant light, 
Doomed like the tyrant's prisoners of old, 
Only to face your shadows, ye do seem 
Of all things most immutable. A barque 
Wrecked on your cruel crags, doth typify 
Weakness of human power; the soundless 

sea 
Outspread with a dull and listless air 
Towards the angry skies, some mighty 

power 
Thou hear'st awhile subdued, and yet shall 

rise 
Again to battle — terrible in strength — 
E'en now its billowed armies seem to rise 
On the horizon dark. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN INKSTAND. 

PART SECOND. 

My life has been passed as I have already 
intimated in three distinct quarters of this ter- 
restrial ball. Upon the decease of Tom I fell 
into the legitimate custody of his son William, 
who has for a number of years been settled 
in one of the Southern States, Upon my 



first settlement in Richmond, I was some- 
what out of my element, I missed the usages 
of Bolivia, and felt non-plussed at some of 
the customs prevailinff in conventional life, 
I believe an inkstand can get as much at- 
tached to localities as those who are denomi- 
nated reflective and sentient beings, and re- 
gret as much as they the dbsolution of old 
and sacred ties. But I gradually accommo- 
dated myself to existing circumstances, and 
in the course of a few months had all the set- 
tled complacency about me which character- 
izes the fully-naturalized citizen. But now 
a change came o'er the spirit of my dream, 
or rather a change came o'er the color of my 
ink. One morning an agent for a new spe- 
cies of blue ink called upon William and 
urged his claims so very strenuously that 
my master purchased some bottles and forth- 
with replenished me with a tide of blue. I 
never uttered a remonstrance but I am confi- 
dent had my master known the bitter reflec- 
tions which assailed me at the moment, he 
would have adhered to the black and given 
the cold shoulder to all innovation, i had 
been furnishing my partner, the goose-quill, 
with black potations for a century, and now 
to stop off his supply of the Simon pure arti- 
cle, and offer him some fanciful ethereal milk 
and water stuff which could scarcely be per- 
ceptible on paper was rather too much for my 
nerves. I felt like a fellow, who, in spite of 
his conscience, has to get off his damaged 
goods to the best advantage, while all the 
while he repudiates the principle of roguery. 
But I question whether reasoning bipeds ever 
do repudiate the principle. 

Men change their politics with a good con- 
science. They turn from black to blue and 
from blue to vermilion with very little com- 
punction of the inward monitor. They avow 
theories of every shade till they have got 
through all the colors of the prism, and then 
congratulate themselves upon being men of 
consummate policy and wondrous forecast. 
Equally prompt are they at changing their 
theological tenets. They empty their cra- 
niums of the black and fill them with the 
blue without experiencing a single emotion of 
grief; heterodox to-day, orthodox to-morrow, 
the third day on the socialist order, and,, 
finally squinting towards atheism. Let some 
one come along like the agent for the model 
ink, and with great pomposity of manner, 
and a share of modest assurance, recite most 
glowingly the numberless advantages of a 
new creed whether religious or political, and 
followers thtong his steps like the locusts of 
Egypt when spoken into existence by the 
magic fiat of him who acted as the ambas- 
sador of Jehovah to scourge the rebellious 
land of Miriam. An old preacher once said 
that if he were to judge of people by their 
restlessness, he would say that most of man- 
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kind were stung by the gad-fly. My old 
Master Jennings used to remark that variety 
was the spioe of life that gave it all its flavor. 
But when the whole meal is metamorphosed 
into condiments, we think that the stomach 
had better resign its commission, for certain- 
ly too much spice will debilitate its functions. 
Variety however was not the spice for mo, I 
longed heartily to get back to my old color, and 
although I knew perfectly well that Minerva 
was blueneyed, and the celestial expanse was 
of an azure tint, and the meandering stream- 
let was blue, still I recalled the fact that a 
rigid Puritan was called a true blue rather 
reproachfully, and that a man who had dip- 
ped into alcohol was said to be rather blue. 
And somehow or other the reproachful epi- 
thets were more in my mind's eye than the 
poetical associations. I anticipated with rap- 
ture the auspicious era when my master could 
draw up a statement, or make out a bill, or 
despatch a letter, and say with emphasis, 
"there I have it in black and white." This 
expression had been used by my master's 
family as far back as my memory served me. 
But now he was silent. Ho never said, I 
hardly think he could have said, "there I 
have it in blue and white." 

My master William was a singularly im- 
patient being, — I hope I will not be looked 
upon as hypocritical for thus recording his 
defects. — He was a perfect flash in the pan, as 
much so as the stump-orator, when you tell 
him his candidate stands a poor chance of 
election. He was up in a minute if you dif- 
fered from him or tnwarted his desires, and 
in case of any mishap or accident which de- 
ranged him he was altogether ofl^ his guard in 
deprecating the approach of such contingent 
disasters, and heaping invectives upon dame 
chance for allowing tnem to occur to ruffle 
his equanimity. If the goose-quill got a lit- 
tle fractious, and spouted a jet of ink over 
the sheet of white paper, the unfeeling knife 
was set to work upon it with all the merciless 
rapacity of a surgeon, and it was split up and 
still split up till nothing but feathers were 
left to testify that "Troja once fait, but was 
not any more," I have repeatedly thought on 
8uch occasions, when expecting myself to be 
broken in pieces, like a potter's vessel, of the 
•wonderful self-control of Sir Isaac Newton. 
It appears that no disaster or contingency 
could in the least discompose his spirit; his 
was that uniform complacency which confers 
lasting happiness on its possessor, and which 
I am sorry to say, is rarely found in this un- 
quiet, restive, factious age of the world. He 
could close down the valves of passion with 
the ease and skill of the engineer, and thus 
escape getting scalded himself, and helping his 
fellow-man with the hot-steam of irritation. 
My readers have doubtless heard of that beau- 
timl instance of his self-control which should 



be a standard of universal imitation. He had 
just completed a complex calculation in the 
mathemathics, which had quite exhausted 
his physical strength, and the result of his 
elaborate study was before his delighted 
eyes in the tangible form of vmting; his lit- 
tle dog Diamond, in skirmishing about the 
table of our philosopher, upset the contents of 
the inkstand very unceremoniously upon the 
papers which contained the calculations and 
completely marred the performance of the 
profound astronomer. Sir Isaac, however, was 
composed. He neither demolished the ink- 
stand, nor shot the dog, although he had em- 
phatically proved himself to be a diamond in 
the rough. With perfect equanimity he first 
looked at his damaged papers, and then at 
the canine culprit, and exclaimed in accents 
of sorrow, but not of anger, "OhI Diamond, 
thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done." I have no doubt that the inkstand of 
Newton, which had beenr thus an unwilling 
accessory to the disaster, felt more inclined 
to castigate the quadruped than any one ima- 
gines, but being in the presence of so great 
a dignitary, it wisely kept its tongue, and 
only looked black at the offender. Ink- 
stands, you know, like passengers in a stage- 
coach, will sometimes be upset against their 
will. They always endeavor to retain their 
position, and that is more than can be said 
of mankind at large; for some men, the 
drunkard for instance, are perfectly reckless 
as to whether they keep their standing or 
not, and tilt over, not caring for the blots 
they make on their reputation, which are 
certainly far more to be deprecated than 
blots upon paper, or peach-stains on your 
new pair of white pants. My poor mas- 
ter however was a kind-hearted man de- 
spite his impulsive temperament. I believe 
he honestly bewailed his quickness of tem- 
pei", and I have often heard him read the very 
incident in the life of Newton just adverted 
to, and bestow the highest encomiums on the 
great Christian sage. Ah! how many see 
their errors but have not the moral power to 
correct themi How many bewail wnat they 
never attempt to rectify, and mourn over 
what they seem unable to restrain! Had my 
master William a wife, who could lay her 
gentle hand upon his shoulder just at the 
time when he was chafing with vexation, 
could he hear the expostulating syllables of 
some sweet charmer just as he was launch- 
ing out into a strain of invective, doubtless 
he would soon be metamorphosed, into a sub- 
dued Isaac Newton. But he is without a 
wife. And probablv his petulance is on the 
increase because he has none. If it would not 
be stepping out of my sphere I would like to 
suggest the propriety of his taking to him- 
selfa better halt, but I am very slow to move 
in the premises, as an inkstand in the gener- 
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ality of instances always likes to keep its 
place. 

There is one circumstance which has ma- 
terially conduced to engender this morbid 
irritability in my honored owner, and it is 
this; ho is excessively annoyed at those per- 
sons who are ever and anon greeting his ears 
with the euphonious accents, "will you be 
kind enough to lend me your inkstand for a 
few minutes?" To be sure be will with inef- 
fable grace extend to them the loan of the 
much desired article, but no sctoner are they 
out of hearing than he bursts out into a ti- 
rade of sarcasm and invective, and wishes 
most heartily that people would be conside- 
rate enough to supply themselves with ink- 
stands and umbrellas. I do not much wonder 
that my master dislikes the fraternity of bor- 
rowers, and verily their name is legion. They 
are not generalfy a class whose pecuniary 
circumstances are so straitened that they 
cannot afford themselves the luxuries of pen, 
ink, and paper, or else practical philanthro- 
py would cheerfully dictate the temporary 
supply of these necessities. No, they are 
more like an old Spaniard who formerly fre- 
quented my old master's abode in Bolivia; 
they are always going to make such a pur- 
chase, but they fail when it comes to the test. 
I shall never forget that old greasy-looking 
specimen of humanity; he was a borrower 
par excellence; did he wish to disrobe his 
face of its redundant growth of hair, he 
must borrow a razor; did he wish to 
know whether an earthquake had visited 
Caraocas, or whether the coffee market 
in Laguayra was still firm and active, he 
must borrow the daily print; did he even 
want a string to tie up a bundle of knick- 
knacks, he must borrow your thread or twine. 
It did appear as if he looked upon his neigh- 
bors as tnose who were bound by some ante- 
cedent conventional stipulation, to supply 
him gratis with razors, and twine, and news- 
papers. Often have I been lent to him to 
furnish him with the sable tide to write a let- 
ter to an absent relative whom he was im- 
portuning to send him some Spanish dollars 
to meet his emergencies. He always return- 
ed the articles loaned, however, and in this 
feature constituted a striking exception to the 
class, for even David was posted up to the 
fact that the "ungodly borroweth and pay- 
eth not again;" and we are inclined to think 
that David's experience is only a transcript 
of the experience of humanity at large. Peo- 
ple should instantly form a society whose ob- 
ject should be to turn the cold shoulder to all 
applicants who are able to supply themselves 
with articles, whose^ utility tney never value 
except just at the nick of time when they are 
pressed for them. "V^ere such an organization 
consummated there would not be so many 
missing umbrellas, just when a poor fellow 



wanted to go out to bring his wife from church 
on a rainy Sunday. Borrowed books would 
then begin to replenish empty shelves, and 
the brotherhood of inkstands be allowed to 
stand on the desk, in the undisputed sove- 
reignty of their own immediate locality. I 
am afraid I shall never see the society organ- 
ized, for long before that era I expect to snow 
my brittleness by cracking in two. And now 
I have almost arrived at the end of my his- 
tory. I have seen many changes in the world 
of active beings, and also in my own world 
of paper and pens. . I have beheld the depar- 
ture of successive bottles of ink, which have 
been tranferred to .the virgin page. An ex- 
ceeding great army of goose-quills have died 
in my service, and reams upon reams of fools- 
cap been pressed into my employ. The phy- 
sician has had me by his side when he penned 
his prescription; the conveyancer when he 
drew up the final will and testament; thenames 
of the undertaker when he placed upon paper 
the attending funeral train. I have been close 
by the elbow of the man of business when he 
made out his invoices of merchandize, and by 
the maiden when she wrote her tender mis- 
sive of a reciprocated affection. I have seen 
the tear, and heard the sigh of misery; and I 
have listened to the exuberant shouts of joy- 
ous mirth and ligbt-heartedness; I have been 
in many a clime, and mingled with men of 
various nations; but I have found that the 
whole human family participate in kindred 
joys and sorrows,' and that the trials and the 
pleasures of existence are the same at the 
pole or the equator; and I have learned to 
know that, in the words of Dickens, there is 
but one sky over all the world, and whether 
it be clear or cloudy, there lies but one 
Heaven beyond it. Will you say then that 
inkstand though I am, I have not profited 
by my experience, and made good use of the 
boon of my existence. 



THE LATE EDGAR ALLEN POE. 

**Nil mortuis nisi feontiwi,"^— "Say nothing 
but good of the dead," — ha^ so long been a 
popular maxim, that it mav seem rather 
presumptuous to challenge its soundness. 
And, yet we venture to pronounce the ex- 
ceptions to its propriety to be very numerous. 
Especially numerous in the case of authors, 
whose intellects and characters, embodied in 
books, continue to act for good or for evil, 
long after they have in person disappeared 
from the world. Where such books are 
tainted with falsity and evil, it assuredly 
can be no breach of charity to speak both 
of them and their writers with the utmost 
plainness of rebuke, compatible with truth. 
Under such circumstances, the living and the 
dead are justly amenable to the same tribu- 
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nals. We would therefore, offer as a substi- 
tute for the maxim in question, this — "say 
nothing of the dead but the truth, and utter 
even the truth, for truth's exclusive sake." 

It may be inferred from these prelimina- 
ries, that we purpose speaking with some- 
thing of reprehension of the writer, whose 
name heads our paper. Not at all from 
personal motives, for we never saw him, 
and cannot claim to know anything of him, 
save what we have learned from his writings, 
since we count it fairest to judge him by hmi- 
self. 

Few biographies sadden us like his. We 
cannot choose, but reckon him a splendidly 
endowed creature, and yet we take this opi- 
nion rather upon trust, than upon demon- 
strative proof. For, wi^h the exception of 
his "Eureka," we remember nothing of his, 
that comes up to what we think he might 
have achieved, had his development and cir- 
cumstances been thoroughly genial. But 
how mournfully little did those fine endow- 
ments cctotribute either to his own happiness 
or to the welfare of his kind! The sum of 
his life and performances was a small and 
marred fulfilment of a radiant promise. 

Yes, his genius was undeniable, though 
for ourselves, we believe in it more from 
scattered intimations, than from completed 
achievements. It was, too, of vivid Quality 
and very considerable scope* But it was 
never allowed fair play, nor ever reached an 
orderly, healthful development. This is 
manifestfrom several prominent faults, which 
mar all his productions. One of the worst 
of these, is a haunting self-consciousness, 
amounting to absolute disease. His de- 
scription of his mode of composing his 
"Raven," may be a veracious statement, or 
a quiz. But, even if true, it was not neces- 
sary to the demonstration of what we say, 
since proofs of it may be found in all his 
writings. He would seem to have been wont 
to count each throb of his "pulse poetic," to 
have listened to each accelerated respiration 
of his poetic race. 

The perfectly healthy man, says the phy- 
sician, knows not that he has a digestive 
organ, while the circulations all proceed 
without his consciousness. It is so, not 
to the same, but yet to a considerable de- 

free, with the mental operations. Thought 
as laws of its own — laws inherent in its 
very essencei We cannot will that this, 
rather than that thought should suggest it- 
self to us, or determine, by an act of volition, 
one sequence of ideas, instead of another. 
We can, it is true, elect to tx our attention 
on one subject in preference to a different one, 
and this is all. Having thus elected, one 
thought follows another in a succession set- 
tled by the laws of thought, and wearing the 
form and coloring decided by the mind's 



own general mould and present mood. We 
gain nothing, therefore, by the exercise of 
this self-consciousness; by thus standing (so 
to speak) on one side, and watohing the in- 
tellectual currents flowing by. On the cen- 
taury, we work our own harm. We are not 
at one with ourselves. This distraction of 
attention cannot fail to mar the thing per- 
formed. 

We think this result to be very obvious in 
most of our author's poetry, to say the least. 
There is in it very little of a surrender to, 
and absorption by a flow of genuine inspira- 
tion. Every where you detect a cold inge- 
nuity, and an elaborate artificialness. How- 
ever' graceful and swan-like the motion of 
the vessel, and however musically it ripples 
along its course, and however great the 
power manifestly concerned in its impulsion, 
we hear everlastingly the noise of the engine, 
and most disturbing and vexing does that 
noise finally become. Gould he but have 
ignored himself; could he but have lost 
mis intrusive personality in a sublime self- 
abandonment to the power of the Muse, he 
must, we think, have produced genuine poe- 
try of a high order — a thing, which in our 
view he has not done. How it was, that he 
never became fully possessed by that vivid, 
rapid faculty of his, is certainly very strange. 
Genius, that grandest of names; the veritable 
synonyme of inspiration, or the permeation 
of its medium by a something higher and 
greater than itself; how can such a power 
be other than self-governed? For none save 
itself is competent to this office — least of all, 
a faculty so far inferior to it as the critical 
intellect. 

Of course, we speak of the critical intel- 
lect comparatively. High ability may be 
involved m it. But is it not a nobler thing 
to create than to talk, were it never so wise- 
ly and eloquently, about the thing created? 
No genuine, healthful poet, in his hour of 
celestial madness, could have wrought, as 
Poe tells us he did, in the production of the 
"Raven." For, according to his statement, 
the critical and the creative, or the wialytic 
and the concretive, powers were acting to- 
gether throughout, the higher being in sub- 
ordination to the lower. By necessity there- 
fore, the product was simple mechanism, and 
not growth. 

The creative and the analytic faculties are 
sometimes found existing in the same mind, 
of great and equal, or nearly equal strength. 
But in a mind rightly unfolded, and in a 
healthy state, however nearly balanced, they 
never, we.suspect, interfere with each other's 
action, or insist on acting together. Each 
has its own season of sole activity, and is, the 
while, the mind's autocrat. OUierwise, the 
result would be confusion and self-division. 

In Poe, the critical power, would seem to 
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have usurped a permanent domination, and 
to have never been content to let the other 
powers work unobstructedly within their 
natural bounds. It must ever be inter- 
fering and dictating, where it was not qua- 
lified for the office. Or, at any rate, it must 
eternally standby with its disturbing pre^ 
sence. 

And here inevitably, comes in a conside- 
ration of moral causes. Man is a unit, and 
the intellect cannot act orderly, where the 
naoral being is disordered. The iporbid ac- 
tivity of the analytic function, would grow 
naturally out of the passional disturbances, 
which 80 vexed this unfortunate man. Nor 
have we any doubt, that such was the fact. 
No one can read his prose, to say the least, 
without perceiving the writer to be one of 
the most unhappy, storm-tossed, and moral- 
ly chaotic of men. What were the original 
causes of this state, we have no present call 
to inquire. We do not, however, believe 
irregularities of habit to have been the 
primary source of the evil. They may, and 
they do aggravate such evil, when once in- 
duced, by embroiling the circumstances 
about the sufferer, and placing him in pain- 
ful and exacerbating relations towards the 
world, to say nothing of their injury to the 
physical health. But they do not, we sus- 
pect, originate the mischief. Its springs lie 
elsewhere, and are of a mental or moral 
nature. 

Is it not strange, that the wise should so 
long continue to mistake on this point? 
Can they ever have striven to solve such 
questions as these? What man, whose heart 
feels the summer-wai*mth of happiness, or 
the autumnal glow of content, ever puts 
liquid fire in his bosom to melt, though but 
for a half-hour, that icy lump which weighs 
so heavilj there, and freezes all the life- 
currents into its own hardness? What -man, 
to whom the actual world and its objects 
yield their appropriate pleasurable emotions, 
ever betakes nimself to that weird potion, 
which transports him, for the time, into that 
factitious realm, where sorrow and bitterness 
vanish, and wild, glittering dreams and ec- 
static madness take their place? It is a de- 
plorable error of multitudes, even of the 
well-intentioned and kindly, to be perpetu- 
ally mistaking effects for causes, and there- 
fore to be uselessly tampering with the for- 
mer, instead of bending their efforts to era- 
dicating the latter. 

Be the causes, however, of this morbid 
state what they may, such state certainly 
tends to impair the creative faculty, while as 
certainly it augments the force and activity 
of the analytic. For the unhealthy, unhappy 
man is constrained to think of himself, and 
his own sensations and emotions. He cannot 
lose this self-consciousness if he would, and 



by the mere existence of such a mental mdod, 
.tiiie analytic function is kept in sleepless ex- 
ercise. The same suffering too, which pro- 
duces this effect, quickens in certain wavs 
the imaginative faculty, but unfortunately 
does not direct it towards its proper work 
of creation. Rather is it compelled, instead, 
to labor as the slave of the analytic power, 
in multiplying dark, sad images around 
the primal sources of pain and gloom, and 
thus to furnish new materials for this fatal 
habit of self-dilaceration. 



A VISIT TO LAUREL HILL. 

PART ONI5. 
THE WATERY PORTAL. 

Like fairy voyagers, we embark on the 
summer waves« themselves silent and calm 
as the waters of the Golden Horn, that lave 
the Bosphorean Cemetery of cypresses. High 
and foliated banks, shut out on either side 
the sound of labor. Only the ripples flow- 
ing shoreward, the flapping of some tiny sail, 
or wing of bird, or gentle waving of branches 
on the heights above, save from utter still- 
ness. On and on we glide, untouched by the 
temptations of green dells, that invite wan- 
derers by their beauty, searchers for the 
shores of another land. By how many 
sepulchres, sweep the streams that make 
glad our earth. We have heard in day their 
plash and in ni^ht their moan, while walk- 
ing in the massive aisles of the cathedral 
abbeys of the old world — abbeys that seem 
to have been built on the ruins of our race, 
so many the slumberers in their consecrated 
ground. And thou, bright Albion islel the 
spires that from thy watery edge look up, 
seem ever to answer with their changeless 
peace to the restless, inflowing tides. Sweeter 
far than an angels song, this song of waters. 
It is the song of a life passing, but in won- 
drous melodies away; of a dream unbroken, 
and a mission yet to be accomplished. A 
pious thought it was to build temples beside 
earth's scattered streams, so making of them 
ministering spirits. Baptismal waters — well 
may your seal become the sign of grace. For 
this it was, I saw the Ganges, from the 
silver hills in which it rises, one scene 
through all its length of votive offerings* 
The sacred character of the running stream, 
is it not attested by the Persian mistress, 
when having launched her tiny bark, charged 
with a glittering flame, she tremblingly 
watches its progress far adown, deeming the 
interposition of heaven so near, as to pray 
that that light on which her hopes are set — 
emblem of love — ^may t)ass away like a fad- 
ing star, and not be whelmed by the wild, 
rushing waters. 
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Above the rivers ceaseless flow, its trees 
outlined in wavy grandeur on the watery 
patKway, and with shining tombs inviting 
heavenward, the place of graves is in our 
view. We are coming, ye spirits, that in 
patience watch over its remembered and un- 
remembered dust. Our feet have left the 
waters, and we are toiling upward to read 
the lessons which Death and Life, working 
together, have together writ. Gifts of frank- 
incense and myrrh, with precious spices, we 
bear not in our hands, but we are bringing 
up with us lowly hearts and chastened re- 
collections. 

TUB EN3HANTED LAND, 

Eastern poets have delighted to depict 
those scenes of enchantment, under which 
time arrested in his flight sank to earth, and 
folded his wings to sleep. Yet, after the 
sleep of ages, one magic word suffice*! to 
break the spell, an^l restore self coi&scious- 
ness to the wondering dreamer: 

"A hundred summers! Can it be! 
whither goest thou, tell me where: 
Seek then my Father's house with me, 
For there are greater wonders there. 

And o'er the hills and far away, 
Beyond the utmost purple dawn, 
Beyond the night across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him." 

But here, though failing to conform us to 
its power, rests a spell no sorcery can over- 
come, no prayer can weaken. Not a mound 
Btirs, or tablet heaves. We might in very 
sympathy, take up our rest with so vast a 
community of sleepers. For sleepers are 
they all, albeit, the whirlwind and the 
storm break not the trance. Beautiful and 
true, the philosophy that taught Athenian 
gcholars in the porches of the academy, that 
death was only another form of sleep. As 
one also of our own poets has said: 

"How wonderful is Death I 

Death and his brother Sleep : 
One, pale as yonder waning moon. 

With lips of lurid blue ; 
The other, rosy as the mom 

When, throned on ocean's wave. 
She blushed o'er the world ; 

Yet both so passing beautiful 1" 

Milton had need to fence in his paradise 
with bulwarks so terrible as almost to baffle 
Satanic power, to break through or scale. 
Here, in the open view of heaven, this 
solemn trust of those who can sin no more, 
is watched so my heart whispers, by God 
and his angels. 



LECTURES OF REV. EDWARD C. 
JONES, A.M. 

We can barely present a synopsis of these 
effective Lectures. The first was a capital 
discussion of the sublime, whether seen in 
nature in its manifold developements, or 
evinced by moral action. The emotion of 
sublimity was proved to be innate; the rain- 
bow, ocean, and starry firmament, adduced 
as instances of natural sublimity; Fulton and 
Gallileo, cited as evincing the true moral, 
sublime and beautiful allusions made to our 
revolutionary sires and the Pilgrim fathers. 
Instances of moral heroism, among the sav- 
age tribes of men were adduced, and finally 
those nobler achievements of self-vanquish- 
ment afforded by St. Augustine, Martyn, 
and Roger Sherman, were referred to. It 
was throughout enriched with fine quota- 
tions in poetry, from Byron, Coleridge and 
Mrs. Hemans, as apposite, as they were 
truthful and instructive. The eloquenc/C of 
the learned lecturer added increased captiva- 
tion to the gems of thought. The Lecture 
on Shakspeare, we would like to see pub- 
lished. It unquestionably merits it. He 
was viewed as the Delphian oracle for all 
mankind, contemplated as an accurate 
sketcher of human character, first, as an un- 
relenting censor, and second, as a gentle 
and oonsiderate limner. His address of 
Wolsey — his description of Mercy — scenes 
from Shylock and Richard II., were inter- 
spersed throughout. His descriptive powers 
were enlarged upon, and instances adduced 
to show their surpassing character. His 
comparisons were eulogized, as unique, and 
exclusively his own. An objection of some 
critics as to the fanciful and unheard-of na- 
ture of some of his figures, was answered 
in a scholarlike manner, and the Lecture 
concluded with a fine extract from Irving, in 
reference to his tomb, which is a pilgrim 
shrine for all the world. The Lecture en- 
chained the attention of a fashionable audi- 
ence, and the applause which fallowed, 
proved that it was highly appreciated. We 
know not where to and a more intensely in- 
teresting Lecturer, than the gentleman na- 
med above. 



THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 

The origin of t^e Bonapartes is Tuscan. 
In the middle ages they were senators of the 
republics of Florence, oan Minato, Bologna, 
Sarzana, and Treviso. Several of them were 
also prelates of the Romish court. When 
learning revived in Italy, they were distin- 
guished for their attachment to literary pur- 
suits. "The Widow," one of the first regu- 
lar comedies of that age, was published by 
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Giiiseppe Bonaparte, and copies of it are 
preserved in the libraries of Italy and 
Paris. Jacopo Bonaparte, who was an oc- 
cular witness of the sacking of Kome by the 
Constable de Bourbon, wrote a history of 
that event, which was published at Cologne 
in 1756. In 1797, literary men remarked 
the following circumstance, that since the 
time of Charlemagne, Rome had been twice 
conquered by foreign armies, at the head of 
one of which, was the Constable de Bourbon, 
and at the head of the other, one of the re- 
mote descendants of the family of Jacopo 
Bonaparte, his historian. This history con- 
tains ^ genealogy of the Bonapartes, carried 
back to a very remote period, and repre- 
sented as one of the most illustrious houses 
of Tuscany. Zopf, in his **Frecis de VHia- 
toire Utiwersellef says that a branch of the 
Comnena family, which had claims to the 
throne of Constantinople, retired into Corsica 
in 1462, and that several members of that 
family bore the name of Calomeros, which 
is precisely identical with Bonaparte. 

bona parte; 
the name, of course, has been Italianized. 

The Bonapartes were allied to the Orsini, 
the Medici, and the Lomellini families; from 
the last of these they adopted the Christian 
name of Napoleon, which has been the theme 
of much discussion. According to some, 
its derivation is from the Latin; others de- 
rive it from the Greek, and render its signifi- 
cation **Lion ofihe Desert" 

Napoleon's great-grandfather had three 
sons, Joseph, Napoleon, and Lucien. Joseph 
left one son, whose name was Charles. He 
was educated at Rome and Pisa, and early 
married Letitia Ramolino, a descendant of 
the Neapolitan Colalto family. By her he 
had five sons, Napoleon, Joseph, Lucien, 
Louis, and Jerome, and three daughters. 

The first of these sons was Napoleon the 
Great, the third had the honor of sending 
into the world, the present dictator of France, 
or Napoleon the Little! 



THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT 
CLERGY. 

Among the most remarkable books issued 
from the press in this city, in many years, is 
that entitled **New Themes for the Protest- 
ant Clergy," published about six months 
ago, and attributed to one of our eminent 
merchants. The author treats with unhesi- 
tating freedom and earnestness, of "creeds 
without charity, theology without humanity, 
and Protestantism without Christianity," 
but in every page betrays a profound ac- 
quaintance with the conditions and necessi- 
ties of society, and a wise and pious desire 



that the Protestant clergy fulfil more per- 
fectly their mission of discourse and action, 
adapted to the age, and calculated unddr ex- 
isting circumstances, to develope that spiri- 
tualism, which is the highest privilege of 
man, and of which the highest intelligences 
most feel the need, instead of enforcing ob- 
solete doctrines, or repeating trite admoni- 
tions. 

Of the "New Themes for the Protestant 
Cler^," a "Review" has just been printed 
by Lippinoott, Grambo & Co. , 

This book is a failure, the author ha» 
neither brains nor manners, nor a good tem- 
per. He writes like a school-boy, who has 
but taken his second lesson. Examine his 
first paragraph: 

"Amidst the maltiplioity of works ii«w issuing fh>m 
the press, calculated merely to gratify the imagination, 
or please th<» taste, it is enooaraging to find, oooasionallj, 
some jbook which urge's upon our notice the duties of 
humanity. We would not banish thrt former from our 
table and libraries, but neither should they make us un- 
miodful of the grave responribilities of life. Entertain 
ing thfse s«*ntiment9, we are iilways prepared to judge 
favorably of any book intended to stir men np to aetive 
iisefulnesa, and philanthropic effort. If, therefore, the 
"New Thames for the Protestant Clergy" have failed to 
gain our approval, it is certainly not because we have 
perused it in a captious and fault-finding sphrit. Indeed, 
we have been informed of the topics of the work, not by 
its caption, but, in spite of its title.*' 

Let US with as little alteration as possible, 
convert this into intelligible English: 

"Among the new works designed to gratify the taste or 
excite the imagination, it is encouraging to find oocavion- 
ally one in which the duties of men are commended to 
our noti^. We would not banish from our libraries all 
productions of mere literature, and even these might 
have some relation to the grave responsibilities of |i&. 
With these ideas, we are always prepared to consider 
favorably, a book calculated to provoke men to philan- 
thropic efforts, or active usefulness. If the "New Themes 
for the Protestant Pulpit," have failed, therefore, of our 
approval, it is not because we have read them with cap- 
tious spirit. Indeed, the title of the book failing to con. 
vey a just impresr^inn of its character, we beeome ac- 
quainted with the topics which are treated of in it, only 
by its perusal." 

Only think of a man's writing "informed 
of the topics of the wOrk, not by its caption^ 
but in spite of its title!'* Pish! — how would 
Cadmus blush at such "criticism," such pros- 
titution of the alphabet. 

We have no disposition to review this 
"Review" but in justification of our opinion 
of it, we ofter a single specimen. The au- 
thor says: 

"We have remarked that, our author seems to consider 
Christianity as a failure. In illustration of this portion 
Of the "New Themes," we shall quote a series of the bit- 
terest denunciations against Christians, we have ever 
yet encountered. Gibbon is more resp«'ctful, and Boling. 
broke far more polite, when censuring Christians, than is 
our professed believer in Christ. The reader will be im- 
mediately reminded of the asperity of Voltaire, and the 
recklessness of Paine. Hear our author's opinion of his 
frUow Christians! 
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««Look, then, at UuMe who profess to be his followen^ 
and b<far his name. Scores of churches surround ua, 
mutually repelliug and attacking each other, and afford- 
ing a scenv otstrtfej jedUnuy^ animciity^ and evU fpeakxngj 
with tcarcea parallel for virulence in the proceedingi cif 
those uflto profeu nofdlowship with Christ. 

••Did any of our read«*rs, in all th«ir experience in 
theological controversy, ever meet with any t ing quite 
so bitter as this charge? As to its truth, we need say 
nothing. It confutes itself. Is there any gall in infidel 
ink quite equal to the foUowiog. If so, we have yet 
to iie« it. 

«( ( But while this sectarianism is thus a spectacle to 
the world, it is eclipsed by the internal feuds to which 
thi'He sects are themaelres exposed. Many of them haVH 
been conyulsed to their centr«*s, or blown asunder by ex- 
plosions qf strife and evU passions^ which wert a disgrace to 
civilization^ let alone CJiristianUy. Apart from these fla- 
grant departures from the spirit of Christianity, what 
does the current history of the various churches, in 
greater or leiis degree disclose? Intense and often un- 
■cmpalous rivalry, inoesrant and unkind competition, 
a MlfglorUying aod haughty dtmeanor.**' 

Now, who that has observed the bitter 
controversies between the old and new 
schools, in the Presbyterian church — the 
feud between the Methodist church South, 
and the Methodist church North, illustrated 
in many cases by driving preachers from 
their pulpits, with stones, and threatening 
them with tarring and feathering, or death — 
or that fierce partisanship in the Episcopal 
church, of which the depositions of the 
Bishops of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and the impeachment of the Bishop of New 
Jersey, are incidents, does not perceive that 
despite the impotent fustian of this "Lay- 
man," the author of the "New Themes" 
has expressed but notorious and literal 
truth. 

The first Christians were termed Atheists 
by the heathen, because no statues graced 
their places of worship, or received their 
homage as the representatives of some divine 
attribute; and in modern Italy, the same term 
is bestowed on those, who doubt the almighty 
power of the Virgin or the Pope. The re- 
viewer of the "New Themes lor the Pro- 
testant iClergy," seems to regard that perfor- 
mance as - an example of Atheism, because 
its author sees in the admitted inefficiency 
of the churches, evidences that they need 
regeneration. The whole "Review" is but 
a tissue of impotent rage, without a single 
redeeming point of good sense, or reasonable 
appreciation of the design, spirit or ten- 
dency of the work reviewed. 



NEW AND INTERESTING SCIENTIFIC 
FACTS. 

The Twenty-second Meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association for the advancement of Sci- 
ence, is now being held in London. We 
subjoin some of its proceedings: 

Sir David Brewster in a report made, 



gave an account of a case of vision with- 
out retina, he says: 

"In the course of last summer, I met with 
a gentleman who had a peculiarity of vision 
of a very remarkable kind, and one of which 
I believe there is no other example. While 
hunting he fell from his horse, and received 
such a severe blow upon his head as to de- 
prive him entirely of the sight of one eye, 
and to a great extent of the sight of the 
other. Neither of the eyes had suffered the 
slightest local injury from the blow, and 
therefore the total blindness in one eye, and 
the partial blindness in the other, arose from 
the insensibility of the retina, caused by the 
disorganization of the part of tJie brain more 
immediately connected with the origin of 
the optic nerves. The degree of vision 
which remained in one eye, was such as to 
enable its possessor to recognize any friend 
at the distance of 400 or 500 yards, or more 
generally speaking at a cgnsiderable dis- 
tance; but in society he could not recognize 
his most intimate acquaintance. He could 
see only the eye or the mouth of his friend; 
and he was not able to obtain, from the 
duration of the impression of light, and the 
rapid transference of his eye from one feature 
to another, such a combination of the sepa- 
rate impressions as to give the likeness which 
they composed." 

Dr. Royle, read a paper on the Black and 
Green Teas of commerce. He said: 

" It was a remarkable fact, that the sub- 
ject of the difference between the black and 
green teas had been, until recently, a matter 
of great uncertainty. The Jesuits, who had 
penetrated into China, and Mr. Pigou, were 
of opinion that both the black and green teas 
were produced from the same plant; while 
Mr. Reeve believed that they were manufac- 
tured from two distinct plants. Now, as 
regarded himself, he (Dr. Koyle) had adopt- 
ed the view that the best kinds of black and 
green tea were made from different plants; 
and examination of tea samples seemed to 
confirm that view, but a repetition of the 
experiment had not done so. Mr. Fortune 
subsequent to the China war, having been 
sentout to China by the Horticultural Socie- 
ty of England, made itiquiries on the sub- 
ject. He there found the thea hohea in the 
Southern parts of China, employed for mar 
king black tea ; and in proceeding as far 
north as Shanghae, he found the thea viridia 
used in making green tea near the districts 
where the best green tea was made. So far, 
therefore, the information seemed to confirm 
the view of two different species of thea being 
employed to make the two different kinds of 
tea; but Mr. Fortune, in visiting the dis- 
trict of Fokien, was surprised to find what 
he conceived to be the true (hea viridis em- 
ployed in making bktck tea in districts near 
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where the best black tea was made. He took 
plants with him from Fokien to ShaDgae,and 
could find DO difference between them. It 
was still, however, desirable to get specimens 
from the district, where the black and green 
teas of commerce were actually made, and 
this had latterly been effected. In conse- 
quence of the great success which had attend- 
ed the experimental culture of tea in the 
nurseries established in the Himalayas, Mr. 
Fortune was again sent to China by the 
East India Company. He proceeded to the 
northern parts of the country, in order to 
obtain tea seeds and plants of the best de- 
scription, as the most likely to stand the Hi- 
malaya climate. Mr. Fortune procured 
seeds and plants in great numbers, and sent 
them to the Himalayas, where they had 
been since^ cultivated. When he had reached 
Calcutta, the tea manufacturers whom he 
had brought with him, made from the plants 
in the Botanic Gardens their black and 
green tea from the same specimens; so that 
it was evident it was the process of manfauc- 
ture, and not the plant itself, that produced 
the green tea. All now who were acquainted 
with the difference between black and green 
teas knew that they could be (>repared from 
the same plant without the assistance of any 
extraneous materials, though it was a com- 
mon thing for manufacturers to use Indigo, 
Prussian blue, tumeric, &e., in coloring the 
tea. Dr. Royle showed specimens of the 
Black Tea plant from the Woo-e-Shan, and 
of the Green Tea plant from the Hwuychou 
districts. No specific difference could bo ob- 
served between the two specimens. 

Sir David Brbwstbr gave an account of 
a Rock-Crystal Lens and decomposed Glass 
found at Ninevah. He said that he had to 
bring before tlie Section an object of so in- 
credible a nature that nothing short of the 
strongest evidence was necessary to render 
the statement at all probable: — it was no 
less than the finding in the treasure-house at 
Ninevah of a rock-crystal lens, where it had 
for centuries lain entombed in the ruins of 
that once magnificent city. It was found in 
company with several bronzes and other ob- 
jects of value. He had examined the lens 
with the greatest care and taken its several 
measurements. It was not entirely circular 
in its aperture, being 1 6-10 ths inches in its 
longer diametar and 1 4-10th8 inches in its 
shorter. Its general form was that of a 
piano-concave lens, the plain side having 
been formed of one of the original faces of 
the six-sided crystal of quartz, as he had 
ascertained by its action on poralized light, 

this was badly polished and scratched. 

The convex face oi the lens had not been 
ground in a dish-shaped tool in the manner 
in which lenses are now formed, but was 
shaped on a lapidary's wheel, or in some 



such manner. Hence it was unequally thick, 
but its extreme thickness was two-tenths of 
an inch, its focal length being 4} inches. It 
had twelve remains of cavities which had 
originally contained liquids or condensed 
gases; but ten of those had been opened pro- 
bably in the rough handling which it receiv- 
ed in the act of being ground; most of them 
therefore had discharged their gaseous con- 
tents. Sir David concluded by assigning 
reasons why this could not be looked on as 
an ornament, but a true optical lens. 



AUNT PHILLIS IN ENGLAND. 

The London Atheiweum has a notice of 
"Aunt Phillis' Cabin,'* by Mrs. Mary H. 
Eastman, from which we make a few extracts 
for the benefit of our readers. They are full 
of John Bullism, especially in the blows 
which they aim at the institution of slavery. 
The reviewer commences thus: — 

*Mt is in the very nature of tyranny not to 
be able to bear being told that it is tyran- 
nous. *You belong to me body and soul,' 
said Louis Quartorze, to one of his household; 
*and if I tell you to leap into the sea you will 
be bound to do it.' The voung noble bowed 
low, and was retiring. *Where are you go- 
ing to?' asked the great king. *To learn to 
swim, Sire,' returned the well-dressed slave, 
with a yet lower bow. Louis laughed at the 
joke, though he was not a man to feel its 
point. — Your owners of men, *body and soul,' 
m the great American plantations have late- 
ly been told to their faces, with half the civil- 
ised world for audience of the words, that 
their moral life is — and must be — a contra- 
diction of itself so long as the merchandise 
in human beings is carried on by thoiq. The 
truth was outspoken — clear, ringing, unmis- 
tjikeable, — and they are of course, angry, 
and responsive. 

**Mr8. Stowe's narrative, *Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,' stands somewhat outside the usual 
barriers of fiction. As a novel — on the score 
of its art — it is easy to find fault with it; and 
when introducing it to the notice of our read- 
ers we ourselves pointed out its artistic de- 
fects. It is fairly a question, too, whether 
fiction is a sound vehicle for the conveyance 
of ethics, — and on that subject we have opin- 
ions of our own, of which our readers have 
had the benefit more than once. Many, how- 
ever, of even those who agree with us as to 
the principle will think that there are cases 
of exception, in which its application ma}^ bo 
waived in favor of particular circumstances, 
— and many, we know, look on Mrs. Stowe's 
book, as presenting one of these cases. The 
authoress has guaranteed the authenticity of 
her facts and the truth of her characters; and 
it is as a faithful picture of Negro life in the 
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Southern States, with its perils, its romance, 
and its temptation^ts debasing tendencies 
and its utter want of moral logic — ^thafc this 
book is now having a reading throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, in Ame- 
rica and here. It is in this sense, also, that 
it has been answered in books, in magazines^ 
and in newspapers, 

''The acceptance of the book in this coun- 
try is itself a literary fact of some interest. 
Our advertising columns show that the sale 
is enormous. We can scarcely count the 
number of editions that have appeared. 
There are lying before us as we write a 
handsomely illustrated edition for the bou- 
doir, and a sixpenny reprint for the cabin, 
with intermediate issues of various sizes and 
prices. One of these is announced as the 
ninety-fifth thousand, — a second as the thir- 
tieth, — a third as the twenty-fifth, — and so 
forth. There are possibly two hundred thou- 
sand copies now circulating in the British 
Islands. This success is not altogether per-^ 
sonal: it is a rational response to an appeal 
powerfully made in a great cause. 

''The book at the head of this article is one 
of the answers to Mrs. Stowe which have ap- 
peared on the o&er side of the Atlantic. It 
IS also written by a lady, — a lasiy who ap- 
pears to be familiar with the ways of Neero 
life in Virginia, if not farther South. Mrs. 
Eastman is dogmatic and decisive. She talks 
of "the northerner" with a freedom and a 
vehemence that would suegest nothing but 
gunpowder and the bowie-knife to the more 
peppery spirits of the other sex. In a long 
prefoce to her story she defends slavery 
against all assailants as "God's own institu- 
tion," — and in a still longer appendix she 
derides and denies all the facts and points 
brought forward in Mrs. Stowe's narrative. 
The laugh is certainly sometimes on her side. 
She makes herself merry at the idea of Uncle 
Tom's power of converting negroes,— certain- 
ly the weak point of Mrs. Stowe's book; and 
maliciously reminds the reader that Cassy 
steals money and tells lies after her marvel- 
lous conversion in the gin-house. She is still 
more delighted to throw a lance at the 
'strong-minded' women of New England; and 
is particularly happy in her sarcasms on the 
doings of a certain Female Society for setting 
the World to Rights. She even intimates 
that the strong mmded will not object to a 
little lying when it suits their * benevolent 
purpose." 

An extract which the reviewer supposes to 
be pat to his purpose is here given, which is 
followed by numerous others. He then pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

"With Mrs. Eastman slavery is all be- 
decked with flowers and besprinkled with 
rose-water. It is sweet to the soul and con- 
soling to the heart. With her, it is a beau- 



tiful and interesting thing to be a slave, — 
and the worst that can happen to a quadroon 
or a negress is, to gain her freedom. One of 
the figures of her story — Susan — ^listens to 
the Abolitionists, and gets entrapped into 

Eersonal liberty; but repenting thereof, she 
egs to be made a slave again, — when her 
mistress iaakes an example of her and re- 
fuses to take her back! This has been the 
prattle of men in all times in reference to the 
'peculiar* institution. When burly old John- 
son poured out one of his scornful denuncia- 
tions of slavery, little Boswell held up his 
hands in pious horror, and declared that— 
'To abolisn the slave-trade would be to 
Shut the gates of mercy on mankind.' 
"Listen to one little anecdote told by Mrs. 
Eastman, parenthetically, when she ceases 
for a moment to write fiction and rises into 
history: — *We have a servant woman named 
Phillis, her price is far above rubies. Her 
industry, her honesty, her attachment to our 
family, exceed everything. I wish abolition- 
ists would imitate one of her virtues — ^humil- 
ity. I know of no poetry more beautiful 
than the hymns she sang to me in my infan* 
cy; her whole life has been a recommenda- 
tion of the religion of the Bible. I wish my 
chance of Heaven were half as good as hers. 
She is a slave here, but she is destined to be 
a saint hereaft;er.' 

"We think Mrs. Eastman here, as in many 
another placo where she thinks she is build- 
ing an argument is very unconsciously giv- 
ing it a dangerous side blow. Tiiat is the 
fault of her materials. The tools wit^ which 
she works are sharp-edged, and they cut her 
0¥m case.— If Mrs. Eastman received a visit 
from an angel, would she like to detain the 
celestial stranger for a place in the sugar 
plantations? Or, to put the case lower, 
would she like to keep in bondage the heir 
to an earldom or principality, knowing him 
to be rich and certain to inherit his estate in 
doe course? Or,, like the king who keeps a 
fool or the quack who hires a poet, does she 
think it respectable and in the way of busi- 
ness for a Virginian planter to own a saint? 
"Our readers will have seen by this time, 
that thia advocate for 'Gk>d's own institution' 
is more earnest than adroit. She means to put 
in a good word for Uie lords and masters of 
the South, — but her non-admissions and sug- 
gestions support in a remarkable manner the 
conclusions which on this side of the Atlan- 
tic most people would draw from tiie perusal 
of such works as 'Uncle Tom's Cabin.' " 

MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

Albonl 
"How do you like Alboni?" said we to a 
professor of music, the other night, at the 
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madam's first concert. "Bless you, my dear 
fellow, have I not heard Catalan!?" "But 
how do you like Alboni? answer the ques- 
tion if you pleasel" "My good soul," 
replied the professor, "how can one judge of 
a sineer witn such an orchestra? and then, as 
J said before, I have heard Catalani, Cat-a- 
lani," "We don't care for Catalani," said we, 
"here is Alboni, the celebrated Al-bo-ni; once 
more let us ask you, how do you like her?" 
"Well," slnggishiy replied tne professor, 
twitching gently the left ear, "when one has 
heard CaUuani you know, one is spoiled for 
every body else." This was all we could get 
but of the professor. . He was closed up to 
any favorable impressions of Alboni — i;io 
matter how exquisitely she might sing. He 
had heard Catalani I 

As it was with the professor in reference 
to Catalani, so it is witn many of our cogno- 
centi, in reference to Jenny Lind. They 
have heard Jenny, the Swedish Nightingale, 
who cleared $300,000 and upwards in, one 
year, and now so far as prime donne are con- 
cerned they are done. Others may come to 
America, they will go to their concerts pour 
passer U temps , but as, for expectiuK^ to hear 
anything calculated to excite a heartfelt 
hravay they have no idea of the thing. Al- 
boni they think is very good, very good, but 
then Jenny Lind — she made $300,000 and 
upwards in one yearl 

l^his is a eood deal the feeling with which 
many Philadelphians hear artistes who come 
to us at Uiis time. Barnum's admirable 
showins up of the Swedish Nightingale has 
made wem» as to musio, Uazi! Though, 
with few exceptions, they never have been 
abroad, yet they consider that the highest 
pleasures derived from transcendent sinking 
to have been all obtained through the Lind. 
They remind us of the man who had seen the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, and who felt no 
desire to go to Niagara. 

This feeling does not indicate an honest 
appreciation of music. There is no abstract 
judgment of merit in it. . It is prejudice; 
and prejudice created bv the tact of the man-> 
ager, as much as by the vocal superiority 
of the managed. It is peculiar to many 
mamas and papas, who have been engrafted 
with music ot the scientific school; who 
sprouted and growed with Haal Columbia, 
the Star Spangled Banner, and the like, and 
who after becoming thriving trees, have had 
"Una Voce" and "Di Piacer," thrust into 
their stocks. The children of these heads of 
families, now growing up, will possess a true 
musical taste, for with the natuaral inclina- 
nations of Americans, thejr are, generally 
speaking, receiving instruction from compe- 
tent teachers. Artistes will therefore come to 
our shores, some few years hence, to be judg- 



ed, as their genius and talents divested of 
adventitious circumstances may prompt. 

But Alboni, notwithstanding the snob- 
bism above stated: her success m Philadel- 
phia was good. She is a wonder; with a voice 
of matchless richness, power, register and 
flexibility. In "^ non giunge" and "Una 
voce poco fa^^* no one has surpassed her. — 
She also is preeminent in Khode's and 
HummeFs Variations, as also in the exceed- 
ingly clever "Musical Difficulties Solved," 
composed for her by Arditi. 

Alboni is the only great modern contralto. 
She stands as such, too, all alone — for Jenny 
Lind, Grisi, and the famous Son tag — ^now in 
our city — ^are all soprani. She was 1t)0rn in 
1826, and commenced her studies at the age 
of eleven, under Bagioli, ' how a popular 
teacher in New York city. At the Conser^ 
vatoire of Bologna, where she soon went, Ros- 
sini was the director, and bestowed on her 
great attention. Her first appearance was 
under an engagement made for her by him 
at the Bologna Opera House, when shiB sus- 
tained the rdle of Sappho with immense 
credit. "The following year," says a writer, 
"she appeared at Milan, and there decided her 
previous triumph. From Milan she travelled 
to the principal capitals of Europe, in each 
of which she established her reputation; be- 
ing, perhaps, the only great female vocalist 
who has met with equtu success in Vienna, 
Berlin, Naples, St. Petersburg, London, and 
Paris. Her husband, to whom she has been 
but a few months married, is the Count 
Achille Pepoli, of Venice, a gentleman of 
great literary talent, and son of the distin- 
guished poet of that name, whose devotion to 
his country and enmity to Napoleon and des- 
potism have rendered his name so famous 
with his countrymen." The same writer, 
speaking of the voice of Madam Alboni, says, 
it "is one of the most brilliant as well as the 
sweetest and most sonorous of true contraltos. 
It descends to^a in the bass clef, and ascends 
to the(2o in alt, having theextended compass 
of two and a half octaves complete." He 
adds: "it is in her genuine chestvoice, which 
is of almost unparalleled power and beauty, 
that her real strength as the principal con- 
tralto of the age resides, and that she is 
chiefly to be esteemed as the only legitimate 
successor to Pisaroni." She is now in New 
York, from whence we learn she goes to Bostun, 
returning here next pionth. Her manager, 
Mr. William F. Brough, an old and esteemed 
friend, is admirably fitted for the post he fills, 
he being very clever and very popular. 

SONTAG. 

Some twenty-six jrears ago we used to hear 
a good deal of Henriette Sontae. All Europe 
was then alive with her magnificent achieve- 
ments as a caniatrice. After a time she re- 
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tired; and devoted lierself to the gentle, affec- 
tioDate callings of wife and mother. Now 
she is abroad again, before the public eye; 
and eomiiienced a series of concerts in onr 
city on the evening of the 14th instant, which 
promises to be very brilliant. 

We have beard Sontag in New York and 
with the greatest possible satisfaction. She 
has a beautiful person and a manner tho- 
roughly refined. You are favorably impress- 
ed with her before she opens her mouth to 
sing. The charm is then, of course, greatly 
increased. She has a beautifully sweet 
voice and manages it with consummate taste. 
Every thing she does is executed with the 
most winning grace. She will hb popular in 
Philadelphia; her beautiful air and manner 
wlllsettle that. As^ yet, we want something 
more in our country to create a furore than 
a rich voice, artistically managed. The sing- 
er must possess either beauty or winning 
manner. Sontag has both, and to an emi- 
nent degree, while she has also one of the 
most bird-like warbles of which it is jjoseible 
to conceive. No one can hear her sing the 
polka aria from Le ire nozze without sfetting 
her down a^ stHl a star of the first magnitude, 
whatever she might have been twenty-five 
years ago. She is adniirably sustained by 
Badiali, Pozzolini, Jaell, little Julian, and 
one of the most magnificent orchestras we 
have ever lieard in Philadelphia. The early 
day at which we are compelled to put Bizarre 
to press, prevents us from making record in 
this number of Sontag's various concerts in 
our city, but we shall be enabled to do so in 
our next issue. 

Little Patti. , 

A frieird gave us a card of admission to 
one of the concerts of this remarkable child; 
but it was after we had written the article 
which appeared in our last number; or after 
the form containing that article had gone to 
press. She is a wonderful, truly wonderful 
girl. We hope to hertr her again. It is said 
she sings all her difficult pieces without know- 
ing a note of music. Can this be so? If she 
does not lose her voice, and goes on improving, 
she will be the wonder of the world — there 
is nothing at all oysterish in this — yes, the 
wonder of the world! 

The Gerhanians* 

These ever-welcome musicians, assisted by 
Jaell and Novelli, have been concertizing at 
the Musical Fund, of course, to large audi- 
ences. They deservoi at least, a half page of 
eulogy, and yet want of space compels us to 
dismiss them, with a very few words. Come 
to our city, as often as they mAy, and the 
Germanians will ever receive substantial fa- 
vor. As for Mr. Jaell, he is growing very 
fat, l3nt the ladied^ think him quite asirresist- 



able as ever. Novelli as a prifno basso, and 
very profondp, stands at the top of the ladder. 
We really wish we had room to say more, 
but we have not, and so here is an end of 
Musical Bizarre — number fourteen, new 
volume. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

A History of the Articles of Religion. 
By Charles Hardwick, M.A. Phila- 
delphia : Herman Hooker. 
This octavo of 366 pages, was compiled by 
its reverend ^uthw, more particularly for 
the use of theological students preparing 
for the pulpit of the church of England, and 
certainly he has entitled himself to their 
wai'mest thanks ; for he has brought with- 
in the compass of a well-digested^ convenient 
manual, the substance of a whole library of 
recondite learning, scattered far and wide, 
and difficult of access. In fact, we liave 
here the history of the Reformation, ex- 
tending over nearly a century, and compri- 
sing the growth of Protestantism from its 
vexed and perturbed infancy, up to it« strong 
and peaceful maturity. Protestants of every 
class, not less than the cl^cal, will find ihis 
a very valuable book for reference; and see 
in it abundant cause for gratitude, that they 
have fallen on more tranquil and happy days 
than their forefathers. 



Lectures on the Works anb Genivs op 
Washington Alston. By William Ware. 
Boston: Phillies, Sampson & Go. 
Mr. Ware is undeniably among those, who 
have done most credit to our nascent Ameri- 
can literature; and no less credit, we may add, 
to American character and accomplishment. 
His several fictions, Zenobia, and others, 
treating of times and topics, which have very 
rarely been handled successfully, are deci- 
dedly indicative of genius. But his taste 
for the beautiful, and his capacity for crea- 
ting it Were not restricted, but peculiarly 
catholic. Ilad he been bred a bainter, we 
are confident he would have risen high in the 
art. He was, therefore, especially qualified 
to speak intelligently of the genius and pic- 
torial creations of Alston, who, by general 
consent, is ranked among thfe most eminent 
modern painters. AH readers of the slighfr- 
est taste and cnlture, must be charmed and 
fascinated by these lectures; and we there- 
fore, refer them at once to the volutoe itself, 
since to give any adequate account of it 
'vrould be to transcribe nearly the whole. 

Heart op Min-LoTHiANi Abbotsford Edition. 

Philadelphia : Lippincott, Grambo «Sk Co. 

We have here another volume of this ex- 
cellent reprint, and familiar as the story was 
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to us, we have aje^ain read it — ^for the tenth 
time at least — ^with scarce diminished inte- 
rest. In fact, this is one of Scott's novels, 
about which we never heard expressed saiy 
diversity of opinion. All pronounce it un- 
surpassed, and to have created the character 
of Jeanie Deans, would alone have made the 
writer immortal. Yet there are several 
others not unwortiiy to appear in her com- 
pany, among whom we certainly may reckon 
**douee Davie himsel." 



Whims and Oddjties. By Thomas Hood. 

New Yprk: G. P. Putnam. 

This number of Putnam's semi-monthly 
serial, is a transcription from the third edi- 
tion of the work.' That a series of joke9 — as 
regards merely their form — should have 
passed four times through the press, is an 
evidence of popularity, which proclaims their 
value to be far beyond what appears on the 
surface. And, in very truth;^ Hood was one 
of the wisest and b^st, as well as most humo- 
rous and witty men of his time. His wri- 
tings, whether serious or waggish in their 
outward aspect, are all emineotly humane 
and genial, and all tend to make the reader 
wiser and better. We are always glad of 
their republication. 

The Litis of Winfield Scott and Andriw 
Jackson. By J. T. Headley. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 

Mr. Headley, has undeniably some excel- 
lent points as a writer. Excitable in tem- 
perament, and vivid in conception, he has a 
style, which, neither very exact, nor very 
polished, is singularly graphic, forcible and 
lacid. In h^dling warlike themes and 
warrior^, he stands, as we think, in the very 
front rank of contemporary authors. We 
know not where to look for anything, which 
in its way, transcends his "Napoleon and 
his Marshals." The battle scenes stand 
palpable to sight before you, and the charac- 
ters of the actors, are as distinctly visible to 
you, as would be their faces in a well-execu- 
ted daguerreotype. The biographies under 
review, have much of the mferit of the vol- 
umes above named. What Jackson was; 
what Scott is; the true characters, and the 
heroic achievements of both, are to us, more 
intelligible and definite, than ever before. 
We like too, our author's spirit. It is not 
only just, fair, and free from partisan bias, 
but it is eminently appreciative, genial, and 
strongly sympathetic, with high and noble 
qualities, whatever their foriii and aspect. 
We refer our readers in evidence of this, to 
the summing up of the character of Jackson, 
about whom such vehement controversies 
have raged. 

In other thah military and kindred themes, 
Mr. Headley is less successful. The senti- 



mental, the meditative, are not his forte. He 
seems lacking in the faculty, which clusters 
a multitude of graceful collateral thoughts 
and illustrative images around his main 
topic; the strong point of our friend Tucker- 
man. Then his style is too ponderous and 
energetic for the gentler themes. He makes 
you think of patting a baby's head with a 
brickbat. 

And then, too, if our author would live, as 
a classic, he must correct and polish his style 
to a verv great degree. It is now exceeding- 
ly rough,, inaccurate, and careless. An.d, if 
you examine the list of literary immortals, 
you will find among them none, who in these 
particulars of style is defective. 



The Coquette. By the Author of "Mis- 
ERRiMus." Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
We read "Miserrimus" on its first ap- 
pearance, and thought its author possessed 
of talent closely bordering on genius. We 
tl^ught at the same time, th&t the book 
should be reckoned the result of a mental 
emetic, administered to a sick man on the 
very brink of the grave, and that the writer, 
if not better after it, was a "gone case" be- 
yond all peradventure. We opened this 
volume therefore, with no slight curiosity, 
expectins the writer to be either ''dead or 
alive." But we find him neither. Portions 
of the book are well done, exhibiting consi- 
derable ability; but other parts are flatter 
than dishwater. 



Philosophers AND Actresses. By Arsenk 
HoussAYE. New York: Redfield. 
Here are 816 pages of as brilliant writing 
as we have seen for a long while, and yet 
to read it, for a couple of hours, is a more 
painful operation, than we like submitting 
to, except at long intervals. It is French to 
the very bone and marrow. The whole 
thought and feeling of the French seems to 
us, often at least, to be an exaggeration. 
They swell, and puff and strut, at all times, 
in all places, and under all circumstances. In 
veritable theatric fashion; and« too rare it is 
to find them handling any idea, any passion, 
any affection, without tearing it all to tatters* 
These volumes of funny extravagancies, con- 
tain a great deal of information, presented 
with marvellous clearness and brilliancy, 
and taken with plenty of the bread and 
vegetables of Anglo-Saxon reading, they 
make a very luscious and toothsome dish. 



Echoes of the Heart. By Rev. Edward 
C. Jones, A.M. Philadelphia: Kino & 
Baird. 

There can be no doubt but tiiis little col- 
lection of verse possesses genuine and grei^ 
merits-^merits far greater than any of a 
merely poetical kind* The volume is per- 
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vaded throughout by ft pure, devout, humane 
and affectionate spirit. In a word, it is truly 
Christian in character, and what higher 
praise could be awarded it^-especially in 
these skeptical, undevout, material timer? 
We may add, that it is chaiste in language, 
and in the structure of its verse is lu^it, 
harmonious and artistic. 



The Quorni)on Hoxtkds By H. W. Herbert. 

Philadelphia: Grtz, Buck & Co. 

A pleasant little volume, the olgect of 
which is to give an idea of what fox-hunting 
in England is ; and the more pleasant to our- 
selves, as picturing a State ot Society totally 
alien to anything we have in this Country — 
at least in the Free States. Certainly it must 
be acknowledged, that fox-hunting, in all its 
circumstances both principal and accessory, 
must have reached absolute perfection at 
Melton Mowbray, twenty years ago, the pe- 
riod to which this book refers. How credit- 
able this perfection was to those concerned, 
is another question. Were we disposed to 
talk politics or ethics, we might question the 
intrinsic rightfulness of a social * state, in 
which the highest and most accomplished 
persons of the Land lavish unbounded wealth; 
a large portion of life ; and the whole re- 
sources of Science and Art on the process of 
chasing a fox to death ! But we are not in 
this mood. We have read these pages with 
pleasure. We always read Mr. Herbert with 

Eleasure. His writings are all redolent of 
ealthfulness and buoyancy. The breath of 
the free rustling woods and the breeze-crisp- 
ed waters, exhales from them. Much, too, 
has lie of a chivalrous, manly, vigorous spirit, 
and his Magazine tales are unsurpassed. 

WORLD-DOINGS AND WORLD- 
SAYINGS. 

The London Athenasum states that letters 
received in Paris from M. Place, Consul.at 
Mosul, report further excavations and suc- 
cesses ambng the mounds of Nineveh. 
Amon^ the recent gain^ from this rich mine 
of antiquities, besides a large addition of 
statues, bas-reliefs in marble, pottery, and 
articles of jewellery, which throw light on 
the habits and customs of the inhabitants 
of the ancient city, the Fr€aich explorers 
have been able to examine the whole of the 
palace of Khorsabad and its dependencies. 
In so doing, they are said to have elucidated 
«ome doubtful points, and obtained proof 
that the Assyrians werenot ignorant of any 
of the resources of architecture. M. Place 
has discovered a large gate, twelve feet high, 
which appears to have been one of the en- 
trances to the oity, — ^several constructions in 
marble,— -two rows of columns, apparently 



extending a considerable distance, — the cel- 
lar of the palace, still containing regular 
rows of jars, which had probably been filled 
with wine — ^for, at the bottom of these jars 
there is still a deposit of a violet color. The 
operations have not been confined to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Khorsabad. M. Place 
has eansM excavations to be made in the hills 
of Bachicca, Karamless, Teu Leuben, Mat- 
tai, Rarakock, Digtm^ &c., on the left bank of 
the Tigris, within ten leagues of Khorsabad. 
In them he has found monuments, tombs, 
jewellery, and .some articles in gold and other 
metal and in stone. At Dziziran there is a 
monuinent, which, it is supposed, may turn 
out to be as large as that of Khorsabad. At 
Mattai, and at a place called Barrian, M. 
Place has found bas-reliefs cut in solid rock: 
•^-4hey consist of a number of colossal figures 
and of a series of full-length portraits of the 
Kings of Assyria. M. Place reports, that he 
has taken copies of his discovenes by means 
of the photographic process: — and he an- 
nounces that Col. Rawlinson has authorized 
him to make diggings near the place which 
the English are engaged in examining. 

Bayard Taylor writes the Tribune from the 
Tomb of Joseph, as follows: — "Before reach- 
ing Nablons, I stopped to drink at a fountain 
of clear and sweet water, beside a square pile 
of masonry, upon which sat two Moslem der- 
vishes. This, we were toljd, was the tomb of 
Joseph, whose body, after having accompa- 
nied the Isrs^tes in all their wanderings, 
was at last deposited near Shechem. There 
is less reason to doubt this spot than most of 
the sacred places of Palestine, for the reason 
that it rests, not on Christian, but on Jewish 
tradition. The wonderful tenacity with 
'^hich the Jews cling to every recora or me- 
mento of their early history, and the fact 
that from the time of Joseph a portion of 
them have always lingered near the spot, 
render it highly probable that the locality of 
a spot so sacred should have been preserved 
from generation to generation to the present 
time. It has been recently proposed to open 
this tomb, by digging u^der it from the side. 
If the body of Joseph was actually deposited 
here, there are no- aoubt some traces of it re- 
maining. It must have been embalmed, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian custom, and placed 
in a coffin of the Indian Sycamore, the wood 
of which is so nearly incorruptible, that 
thirty-five centuries would not suffice for its 
decomposition. The singular interest of 
such a discovery would certainly justify the 
experiment. Not far from the tomb is Ja- 
cob's Well, where Christ met the Woman of 
Samaria. This place is also considered as 
authentic, for the same reasons. If not 
wholly convincing to all, there is at least so 
much probability in them that one is freed 
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^m i^ painful coldness and incredulity 
with which he beholds the sacred shows <n 
Jerusalem.'' < 

Another plot to assassinate Louis Napoleon 
has been discovered. The plan this time 
was to kill the President, at Marseilles, with 
an infernal machine. The conspirators chose 
a situation which would naturally ©over 
the passage of the Prince President. An en- 
tire house was hired. It was a small house, 
composed of two stories, with windows in 
front. The infernal machine was to have 
been, placed on the first floor. It was seized 
on that spot, and with it one of the conspira- 
tors, who are all socialists. The others were 
in their houses, or in the difierent places where 
the police were assured of their presence. 
Other important arrests have also been made. 
The machine is composed of 2^0 gun barrels, 
and four large blunderbuss barreu, the entire 
divided into 28 c6mpartments. These 28 
pieces were for greater preicaution deposited 
m 28 different places until the moment a 
suitable place could be found to fix and put 
the machine together. The barrels were all 
loaded, and these were seized, in addition to 
a great quantity of powder and balls, sevferid 
seditious emblems and writings. 

The following sonnet of Coleridge, said not 
to have been-previously published, appears in 
an English paper.r— 

To Joseph Turner, Usq., Derwent Mil, near 

Keswick, 
Oh I there is joy and glory in the sky. 
As if there was an holiday in Heaven: 
And so there is; the blest eternal seven 
Bright living lamps shoot forth their spires on 

high. . * 

But there is joy in Heaven when good men 

diel 
There is, when captives die out of their 

chains, 
When suffering Christians die out of their 

pains. 
And when the stricken soul gets leave to fly. 
God hath received him, and he sits beside 
Hi's long beloved, his everlasting bridej 
And their sweet babes are playing at their 

feet; 
But they and all look upward evermore, 
Adoring love, and loving most adore 
The Famer, Son, and realizing Paraclete. 

Lord Mahon has explicitly withdrawn his 
accusations against Mr. Sparks, of having 
made unauthorized additions tp the text of 
"Washington's Letters. He says, in reply to 
Mr. S.:*— "I am now most willing to with- 
draw my charge againstyt^u of having made 
unauthorized additions. I am sorry that I 
should have made it. I will even go farther, 



and express my reeret, that, believing as^ I 
did, that charge to be well founded and fully 
proved, I adopted a tone towards you in one 
or two passages of my History, different 
from that which I should have used had I 
thought you wholly free from such an impu- 
tation. For, having now so explicitly re- 
called that charge, 4 need surely not scruple 
to say, that, as it seems to me, the making 
unauthorized additions without notice to the 
original papers of a great man is among the 
worst and most wilful- errors that an editor 
can possibly commit, not at all short, in 
fact, of a literairy forgery." 

The Boston Evening Gazetie learns by a pri- 
vate letter received in that ciiy from Biscac- 
cianti, that her success in California has been 
unparalleled. Her concerts given for charit- 
able purposes have amounted to $8000, the 
last one of which, for the Washington Monu- 
ment Association, cleared the handsome sum 
of $5^0.00; which being the largest private 
donation, entitles her to have her name en- 
graved on one of the blocks. These numer^ 
ous charities have endeared her to the peo- 
ple, and they lately tendered her a compli- 
mentary benefit which netted $2600.00. Sig- 
ner B. arrived in the Ohio, for the purpose of 
makine arrangements for the establisnment 
of a Pianoforte agency in San Francisco— 
one being much needed there. 

The London Aihanceum says the press has, 
indeed, received a good many warnings of 
late. Emperors, kings and presidents have 
taken it into their he«uls in turn to wage war 
against organs which have no strong be- 
yond what they derive from public opinion. 
We have had the melo-drama of this obstinate 
crusade against fVee thought, — we are now, 
it seems, to have the farce. Emperor Sou- 
louque — the negromajesty of Hayti — ^has in- 
structed Herr Munohmeyer, his representa- 
tive at Hamburgh, to prdtest against the 
JQ^es and squibs, the caricatures and odious 
comparisons of which he is the subiect — 
Louis Napoleon has been called "the French 
Soulouque!" Should he hear of any more 
laughing at his expense, Soulouque threiUiens 
to.retaliatel 

The literary news-ga^erer of a New Y6rk 
paper says, that Madame Pulszky, since her 
return to Europe, has completed an account 
of the residence and travels of Kossuth and 
his companioiis in the United States. He 
.adds, that Madam Pulszky is a very clever 
woman, as is shown by her "Tales and Tra- 
ditions of Hungary;" and the relations 
which she and £dr husband have sustained 
to the great agitator have afforded her every 
possible facility for the preparation ^f a 
trv^ful and interesting work on thissul^ect. 
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Indeed, as the forthcoming Tolumes have 
been written in the family of Kossuth, in 
London, he may himself be regarded as in 
some sense their author. 

The sudden death of His Grace, the Duke 
of Wellington, is the principal item of 
news brought by late steamers. The Duke 
died at AValmer Castle, at half-past three 
o'clock, on Tuesday, the 14th of September, 
from epileptic shocks. As has been fitly said 
by another, to ^ve his biography, would be 
to write a history of England for the last half 
century. He was a great man and a fortunate 
man. His prominent military offices are thus 
briefly designated: 



Bom, 


- l8tMay,17e». 


Ensign, 


- 7th March, 1787. 


Lieutenant, - 


- 28th Dec, 1787. 


Captain, 


. 80th June, 1791. 


Major, 


- 80th Apfil, 1798. 




. 30th Sept., 1793. 


Colonel, 


8d May, 1796. 




. 29th April, 1802. 


Lieutenant^ktneral, - 


- 25th April, 1808. 



General, in Spain and Portugal, Slst July, 1811. 
Ti«ld-Marthal, • - 21«t June, 1818. 

John Yanderlyn, the celebrated American 
artist, lately died, suddenly, at the Kingston 
(N.Y.) Hotel. The New York Mirrtyr says, 
he was bom in that town in October, 17/6, 
and consequently if he had livedo week or 
two longer, would have completed his seven- 
ty-sixth year. Vanderlyn's name will ever be 
intimately associated with the early history 
of American Fine Arts, to which his works 
have eminently contributed. His Marius 
among the Ruins of Carthage— Ariadne — 
Landing of Columbus, &c., are well known 
in the art world, and place him in a high 
rank among painters. Napoleon awarded 
him a medal for his Marius. 

Among the forthcoming books are the fol- 
lowing: — The Speeches, &c., of Thomas Fran- 
cis Meagher, with an Historical Introduc- 
tion;" **The Forest," a novel by Dr. Hunt- 
ington, author of "Alice," "Alban," &c.; 
*iThe Cap Sheaf;" "Frank Freeman's Barber 
Shop," by R. B. Hall; and a nouvellette by 
Richard p, Kimball, (St. Leger), entitled 
"Scenes in the Life of a Student in France." 
The "Married Widow," is said to be the title 
of a new comedy which Boker is bringing 
out at the Walnut in this city. Gov. Seward 
is preparing his works for the press, and 
they will be published in the course of the 
winter, by Redfield, of New York. 

There appears to be no end to the relics of 
Mozart wmch come to light. The South 
German journals have just announced the 
discovery of several compositions in MS., 
(early or incomplete works it may be sup- 



posed) and also of a very laree collection of 
letters from the composer to Leopold Mozart 
These, it is to be hoped, will be given to the 
public, since the maestro was playful and 
shrewd on paper; and his characters of con- 
temporaries, tnough not perhaps always just, 
are frequently instructive, from the bright 
and characteristic touches which they con- 
tain. 

The London Time$ commences a three col- 
umn review of "Hawthorne's "Blithedale Ro- 
mance," with the following remarks: — "We 
must look out. America is going ahead, 
and threatens to outstrip us in a direction 
altogether unexpected. It has taken the en- 
ergetic people of the United States not quite 
eighty years to convince the world of their 
unapproachable skill in the art of material 
developement. Another half century may en- 
able them to prove their superiority over co- 
temporary nations in labors purely intellec- 
tual;" to which we can only answer "nwc." 

A congress of German stenographers has 
just been held at Munich which was t^ttended 
by sixty members of the profession. — One of 
the members, M. Baumgartner, of Vienna, 
described a system of musical stenography 
invented by him, by means of which, as he 
said, the most complicated musical composi- 
tions can be written down during their execu- 
tion. Trials of the system were made in 
presence of the members and of many musi- 
cal artists, — and they are said to have suc- 
ceeded perfectly. 

From Berne, we hear of the death of M. 
A. Mieville, called by his countrymen "the 
Nestor of Swiss journalism." He wad the 
founder of ^e Cfazette de Lausanne; and al- 
though blind during the last fifteen years of 
his life, he occupied himself with the public 
business, in which he had taken a prominent 
share for half a century, to the last. He was 
in his eighty-sixth year. 

Kohl, the traveller and author, is diligent- 
ly engaged in preparing a work on the geo- 
grapmcal discovery of America. He has 
made a most voluminous collection of maps 
chiefly traced by himself, and this from good 
authorities; and his MS. — ^which already ex- 
tends to several hundred folio pages — ^pro- 
mises to yield matter for many quarto vol- 
umes. 

Oasts are at present being taken, not only 
of the Great Sphynx, but also of a certain 
number of the finest statues, Egyptian* 
Greek, Roman and French, the whole being 
destined to form part of a great exhibition to 
be formed in the New Crystal Palace near 
London. 
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Another well-known journalist, M. Ant&- 
nor Joly, has just died at Paris. He was 
founder of the Vert- Vert, a paper which had 
a great success in its day, — and was the di- 
rector of the Th^4tre de la Kenaissance, 
where Buy Bles and HEau Merveilleuse were 
first produced. 

A very old singer has just died at Stock- 
holm. This is, M. Ahbergsen, who "created," 
BA the French say,.theprincipal pari in the 
opera of 'Gustavus W asa'— the words ' of 
which were by King Gustavus the Third,>nd 
the music by the Abb^ Vogler. 

Mr. Motley, an American, it is now an- 
nounced, has been residing at Dresden in 
order to avail himself of the Royal Library, 
peculiarly rich, he states, in ihe history of 
the Netherlands — which he purposes wri- 
ting. 

ihe Paris papers report the death of Mdlle. 
Noblet, long known as premiere danseuse at 
the Opera in that capital,-^«nd who will be 
well remembered by travellers. She had Buf- 
fered from a long and painful malady. 

Philar^teChasles, in a criticism upon Mar- 
g^et Fuller's memoirs, comes to the conclu- 
sion that she was neither English nor Amer- 
can — but mock German, 

Madam Jenny LindCjoldschmidt has given 
a large sum of money, some $250,000, for the 
benefit of female education in Sweden. 



EDITOR'S CHATTER-BOX. 

Whilst waitine ihe other day, ihe arrival 
of the Edwin Forrest at the Burlington 
wharf, our attention for a moment was di- 
f verted f;rom the comical gambols of three 
lusty negroes, to lines apparently metrical, 
sketched on the river side of the white pas^ 
senger room. Atiquarian in spirit, we could 
not refrain from tracing th^ hieroglyphic 
characters, which, with a thousand others 
scarcely decypherable, or only known to the 
powers of darkness, seemed thrown out in 
this exposed situation to the elements, be- 
yond the reach of all copyright law, and 
Slainly the property of the wnt claimant, 
o we looked and read: 

''0 come to the old gum tree. 
Where the coon and opossum prance, 

eome, je niggers, and see, 
And join in Uie gineral dance.'^ 

We had only to wish that our ancient friend 
and classical tutor, Dr. Diodorus Siculus, 
had had the reading of this. To the doctor, 
the first critic of his day, the full sense, force. 



power, perfection or defect of elegance, would 
have been at once apparent. Leainedly 
would he have descanted on the force of the 
imperatively vocative request, come / the 
genus of the tree thus designated; the value 
of the prance; the extent of the invitation; 
the probability of the dance beconiing in any 
way general; and whether this dance would 
be round the old gum tree, or the friendly 
coon and opossum. The worthy doctor is 
laid in a leaden coffin, but in this country 
and elsewhere, he has more than one fol- 
lower. Few ladies know how ridiculous 

they render themselves by affected airs. We 
have seen some, under this grievous mono-; 
mania, swinging their heads in affected gai- 
ety of heart, much in the fashion of a Uhi- 
nese mandarin, as carried by plaster-of- 
Paris mendicants. Others with such a tired 
air, one might imagine them in the state of 
being perpetually exhausted hj some diabo- 
lical species of air-pump, which leaks just 
enoueh to prevent the entire life going out. 

Almost all discoveries have been hj 

hazard: that of the new world vras the fruit 
of genius. Such is the charm of virtue, that 
barbarians adore it. If we would rescue our- 
selves from regrets, let us moderate our pas- 
sions. The soul has no secret the conduct 
does not reveal. On our prudence depends 
both our good and bad fortune. The love of 
glory seems to separate us in some measure, 
from ourselves. Everywhere and in all 
things, it is nature forms the germs, art 
develops them. Rome honored with a tri- 
umphant military merit, as the most glorious 
of her recompenses; but in order for a gene- 
ral to obtain it, it was necessary he should 
have slain five thousand enemies. William 
the Third, lef% behind him the refutation 
of a great politician without popularitv, and 
of a general who had never won a oattle. 
All fife is a cotinued study of ourselves. 
Prosperity is a tender mother. "Hun- 
ger,'' Goldsmith says, "has a most amazing 
faculty of sharpening the eenius; and, he who 
with a full bellv, can think Uke a hero, after 
a course of fasting, shall rise to the sublimity 
of a demi-god." OUver speaks from expe- 
rience, for with him it was a feast or a 
fiimine. Absurdly improvident he rioted in 
the best^ when means came into his hand, 
or his credit would serve; and when penury 
overtook him, would appeal to his friends 
from ihe prison or tne sponging-house. 
There is no need of such recklessness; but 
without the spur of want, we doubt whether 
much was ever effected. Even Sir Wjolter 
Scott» accomplished his miracles under the 
pressure of a desire to realise monev, often 
to Uquidate debts already incurred. The 
product of bis brain was mortgaged in ad- 
vance, to verify in his own establishment 
some of the baronial pictures which he drew 
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in his noyels. '*Man ii^eyer is/' sajs the 
poet» "but always to be blest." We must 
nave before us a prize, an object, and whe- 
tker that be a dinner, or a succession of din- 
ners; whether to ,keep up present comforts, 
or procure new; whether to achieve ^eat- 
ness, or maintain greatness already achieved, 
the human after fSl is like the donkey, be- 
fore whose nose his owner suspended the 
cabbage. As the cabbage receded, Neddy 
proceeded, and so yre go, reaching after what 
we seldom get. Nevertheless hke Neddy, 

we do "get on." "True lovi can no more 

be diminished by showers of evil hap, than 
flowers by timely rains." What nice figures 
Idiose old poets conveyed their Arcadian fan- 
cies in — now much prettier the above con- 
ceit of Sir Philip Sidney's, than the modern 
proverb: "When want comes in at the door, 
love flies out at the window." But we are 
verily, afraid that the modern proverb is 
nearer the truth. Poverty is very well 
scouted and flouted, and despised and ridi* 
culed on paper, an4 in moonlight rambles. 
But — ^it is decidedljr awkward. Diogenes in 
his tub cared nothing for riches. Well, he 
might not. He held his tub in fee-simple, 
and had no rent to pay. He had no bills to 
meet, and no notes to b© protested. Poverty 
—the poverty we mean of the poets and mo- 
ralists, is a very clever thing — and would 
imtke the most of us richer than we are. 
What would you or I care gentle reader, even 
though we owned not a second suit, provided 
no man coul4 say to us "Please payl" All 
the world would be glad of a general pas- 
toral bankrupt law which should give us 
brooks and proves, and shade and dale, with 
no greater mconvenience than a summer 
shower, and no bills payable to look out for. 
"True love" under such circumstances would 
be charming — a perpetual pic-nic, with spon- 
taneous sandwiches, and no smoke from the 
kitchen disturbing the nostrils. But the 
pastoral days went out before chivalry came 
in; and chivalry was bowed out by the sberiflf, 
long ago.— The counting of chances in 
favor of this candidate or the other, has 
ceased to be the grand amusement that it 
once was. A few years ago, as State after 
State declared its choice, the excitement was 
glorious — ^to political gamblers. It was kept 
up till the last hour, and the last State vo- 
ting, like X. Y. Z. in a roll call, could always 
be m a majority. Now all that is changed. 
One day determines the whole thi^ in the 
great modern Olympic ^ame, of "Who shall 
be President." There is no more chance to 
apply a little extra zeal or inducement to 
turn the scale, for it cannot be done under- 
standingly. If the theory of the electoral col- 
lege were carried out, there would be a little 
interest still left after the choice of electors. 
The original intention of such a body suppo- 



ses the members to choose a President; but 
in practice the members are only the mouth- 
pieces of their constituents, without any per- 
mission to choose whatever. What a rare 
ferment it would create, if these gentlemen 
should only undertake /or the variety of the 
tilling, to elect a President — ^really and tru^ 
to vote, not like cast-iron men or telegraph 
wires — but like bona fide thinkers and choo- 
sersi Such an experiment would be well 
worth trying, if only to have something new 

under the sun. ^A wagoish friend of 

ours, ridiQg through West Philadelphia, 
the other day, encountered a green-looking 
countryman, whom he very gravely accosted, 
"Man, your horse's tail is loose," The poor 
credulous fellow immediately dismounted 
in order to ascertain what was the matter, 
apprehending that his beast must have of 
course, sustained some injury. Finding 
however, that all was as it oueht to be, he 
was about to give our friend a regular 
"blowing-up," when he was restrained by 
this remark: "I said your horse's tail was 

loose, but it is loose only at one end." 

McDonald Clakkm, the celebrated mad-poet, 
called one day on a New York publisher, 
and was inquiring into the literary and other 
news of the day. After some chat, Clarke 
was asked to take a glass of wine with, the > 
seller of poetry. He consented to accept a 
little claret, which instantly was presented 
to him in a cocoa-nut goblet, with the face 
of a man carved on it. "Ehl Ehl" said 
Clarke, "what have we here?" "A man's 
skull," replied the bookseller, "a poet's for 
what I know." "Nothing more likely, (re- 
plied the mad-poet,) for it is universallv ac- 
knowledged, that all you booksellers drink 
your wine from our skulls." A friend at our 
elbow, says this story was once told of Dr. 
Walcot, (Peter Pindar.) Never mind, it is 

none the worse for that. Parkinson, 

opened a magnificent confectionary establish- 
ment, in Chestnut street above Tenth, two or 
three weeks ago. It is indeed a place which 
has no equal in this country, if it has such in 
Europe. There are magnifieent saloons for 
ladies and gentlemen, and other properties 
of great beauty, including a superbly laid- 
out garden, wim summer-houses, and various 
additional appropriate et ceteras. The fitting 
up of thejiouse itself is princely; wall-papers 
or the richest patterns, bein^ furnished by 
Messrs. Belrose & Faye; window-hangings 
and draperies, costly and elegant, by Mr. 
H. W. Safford, oandelabras and lustres bv 
Cornelius & Co. The young and hand- 
some host, entertained several of the more 
influential members of the press, before 
throwing his house open to the public; and 
from all accounts, it toats an entertainment. 
We wish him abundant good luck. He has 
done us many favors; some of them during 
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hours of domestic trial and distress, which 
we never can forget.— — An English travel- 
ler, during an overland journey to India, 
some years since, before the route became 
so facile as at present, reached a Syrian town 
at night fall. Perhaps we should rather say 
he reached the place where the town had 
been, for one-night of snow-storm had been 
sufficient to dilapidate and demolish it; and 
our traveller was sadly perplexed to know 
where ho should lodge. At length a good 
Samaritan turned up in 'the person of a 
Christian saddler, who came to offer all the 
accommodations he had. "You will be wel- 
come," he said, "to a mat in my room. 
There are only my mother, my wife, and 
three small children in it, witi a few chick- 
ens, which never come in till sunset." 
We may imagine the eligibility and comfort 
of such lodgings. And we wonder why the 
man could not have provided separate quar- 
ters for the chickens, at least. But while 
we admire Syrian indifference to the comforts 
of life, we might as well ask the question, 
why so many disagreeables are tolerated 
among ourselves ? Many a family endures 
peculiar discomfoHs; and universal custom 
tolerates other common ones, which could be 
removed with a very little study of the true 
principles of health and convenience. Nui- 
sances are endured in our large cities, which 
a little municipal care and forethought, would 
remove. The chickens quarter in other 

houses beside the Syrian. Some yea^ or 

two ago, we were wandering about the yard 
of a celebrated marble-worker in our city, 
when we chanced to discover four marble 
pillars or posts, intended as supports to 
chains, by which to enclose a cemetery lot. 
Each post 'had a dial-plate on its four sides, 
at the top, with hands pointing afc the hours 
of eighty eleven, on€f &nd six. "What is the 
meaning of this?" said we, to the proprietor 
of the premises. He replied, "these posts 
have been ordered with a monument, by 
the proprietor of a large eating-house in 
town. The various hours designated on 
them, are the periods of breakfast, lunch, 
dinner and tea, at his restaraunt. The 
monument which they are to surround, is to 
be surmounted by a most elaboi*ate and 
expensive tower, containing a. bell. A sum of 
money has been already invested, the inte- 
rest of which is to be appropriated to the 
payment of a bell-ringer, during all time, 
after the burial of the proprietor, whose duty 
it shall be to strike the various hours desig- 
nated on the posts, as they shall pass along 
time's highway." The originator of all this 
was then alive, and likely to live many 
years. He is now dead, having departed 
from the world a few days ago ; so, speedily 
will commence the remarkable programme 
laid out. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and tea, 



will be tolled over his grave, and while the 
worms of the world are feasting at these 
hours, the worms of the grave will keep ut> 
a never-ceasing banquet!— — The Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music, announce their 
annual commendement at Sansom street 
Hall, for Monday, the 18th inst. The order 
Of exercises consists of music, by a superior 
orchestra, and an address by D. W : C. Whit- 
comb, E«q. Bizarre formed one of the 

happy party who wcjit up the river to Tvel- 
come Sontag. No room for particulars in 
our present number. The affair was alto- 
gether of unprecedented brilliancy. ^The 

election has passed in our State, and no^w, 
hurra for another. They say the Democrats 
have triumphed. So much the more bloveing 
of brass, and beating of sheepskin, will be 
required on the part of the Whigs, to "place 

the boot on the other leg." A Boston 

editor, even he of To-Day y complains of con- 
temporaries copying articles without credit. 
We nave just cause to do likewise, for whole 
sides of newspapers come to us filled with 
articles from Bizarre; nevertheless we are 
quiescent. Nothing like giving your brothers 

a friendly lift. The Masonic Mirror in 

this city is conducted with unflagging spirit. 
The editor, Mr. Hyneman, is admirably 

fitted for the nost he fills. -The Austrian 

press both ot books and periodicals, has 
been placed under the surveillance of the 
police, and orders have been issued that all 
books or pamphlets, imported into Austria, 
in any manner, must be transmftted through 
the Custom House, where persons specially ap- 
pointed for this purpose, will examme all mat- 
ter before permitting free circulation thereof. 

An enteRprizing publishing house in 

our city, have bought up the old plates of 
the "National Portrait Gallery," and are 
issuing it with additions. In their programme 
of new names, the eminent owners of which 
are to figure in the work, we notice that of 
one, who is a Frenchman by birth, and who 
was a lawyer of considerable eminence, but 
who has left behind him no claims to hero- 
ship. It is said, one of the worthy publish- 
ers, is a near connexion of the gentleman. 
Suppose such to be the fact; it is no justifi- 
cation for his being placed in a Portrait Gal- 
lery of distinguished Americans. To justify 
such a course, the announcement of the 
work should have been slightly different; as 
for instance: **National Portrait Gallery of 
Distinguished Americans, and several tole- 
rably smart connexions of the Publisher 

born in Foreign parts." Charles Lamb, 

was well known among his literary ^acquain- 
tance as a most inveterate punster on almost 
every subject which came within his ob- 
servation. When joined with a moderate 
share of wit, this was a quality which was 
its own recommendation, and caused itself 
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to be sought after. The company of Mr. 
Xiamb yraa therefore much courted. Mrs. 
B. a lady possessing siome literary merit, 
invited Mr. Lamb to dinner, and several 
more friends, purposely that they might 
hear some of his good things. Mr. Lamb 
^was seated near his hostess. The cloth was 
removed, and all v^asf silent. Mrs. B. urced 
Mr. Lamb to say something to confirm her 
guests in the good opinion they had precon- 
ceived of his talents. Finding the attention 
of the company thus fixed upon him, Mr. L. 
said: 

• "I have two little eyes, 
And they are both of a si«e." 
The rebuke conveyed here, was well-merited. 

Oi7R New Yorlt correspondent under late 

date, writes us as follows: — ''Weather bra- 
cing and beautiful — -autumnal fruits in abun- 
- dance— Broadway thronged with city fashion? 
ables, southern visitors and foreign nobility. 
Literature in demand and the book trade 
brisk. The great sale of Bangs attracted 
quite a numerous attendance, and the enter- 
priee realized the general expectations of all 
interested. Publications of a fugitive cha- 
racter everywhere abound in the city, and 
well repay the ouday and labor employed. 
Dewitt & Davenport, with their usual well- 
known facilities, have just issued a well- 
written and entertaining publication, enti- 
tled 'Heads and Hearts, it is written with 
great ability, and is far above the ordinary 
grade of the tales and sketches of the present 
day, and has been produced in their best 
style of typography, illustration and design. 
Graham's Magazine for October has been 
received by the same publishers, freighted 
like the month in which it is registered, with 
the choicest fruits of intellectual cultivation 
and beauty." The new Assembly Build- 
ings, were throvra open the other evening to 
gentlemen of the presi^, and a large number 
of citizens with their families, the agent of 
the proprietor, Mr. Craven, issuing cards for 
the purpose. The saloons were brilliantly 
illuminated, and made a most enchanting ap- 
pearance. The decorations and appointments 
are exceedingly beautiful.- The occasion 
closed with a delightful ''set out" of fruits 
and confectionary, furnished by Mr. Farrand, 
of Chesnut street above Ninth, and the 
company separated highly pleased with 
the entertainment. We should add that 
a band of music were in attendance, who ac- 
quitted themselves charmingly. ^Olb Bull 

the Norwegian violiniflt, has bought a lar^e 
tract of land near Kettle Creek, in this 
State. He was at the Washington House 
in our city, last week, on hi* return from an 
examination of the new purchase. We hear 
the Kettle Creek people are delighted with 
Mr. Bull, especially as it is hinted, he him- 
self, means to tarry with them a portion of 



the year, and will fiddle for them now and 
then. Already, it is said, he has shaken 
them in their waistcoats, with his immense 
bow.— ^OHN Pbninoton, Importer of Books, 
No. 10 S. 5th St., has shown us the adver- 
tisement of a book for sale in Piiris, entitled 
"La Magic devoil^, ou Prineipes de Science 
Oceulte; par M. le B^aron du Potet, in 4o plus 
un portrait/' This ''Ma^ Unveiled'' pre- 
tends at least to be something extraordinary, 
as every purchaser must sign an a^eement 
Jiever to part with the work, or permit a copy 
or partial copy or any reproduction to be made 
of it« The eaition is extremely dmall, and the 

5 rice of the work very high. Each copy is 
elivered to the purchaser, bound and sealed 
up. Baron Potet was born April 12th, 1796, 
at La ChapeJlCjparish of Sonne voy (Yonnes,) 

France. The following story comes to 

us from a correspondent: — "A young lady in 
Western New lork, named Grace Lord, by 
her uncommon accomplishments had become 
the object of attention to numerous suitors. 
The young lady constantly referred them to 
her father, who being of a whimsical temper, 
as well as being much attached to the society 
of his daughter, for a lone time gave no one 
a favorable reception. At length a young 
man, who had remarked that the father was 
a great humorist, after experiencing a refu- 
sal, Addressed him in writing in the following 
words, from the version of the 67th Psalm: — 

*Have merdy on me Lord^ 
And grant to me thy Grace,* 

The expedient succeeded, and he obtained 
the young lady with the patemcd consent." 
We will add that this story has a little of the 

smoke of antiquity about it. The ilfocfeZ 

Ccnirier^ we are happy to learn, is gaining 
large additions to its subscription list. The 
editor and his accomplished assistant never 
catered more agreeably for their half a hun- 
dred thousand subscribers. By^ the way, 
there was a very droll engraving in the Con- 
Her of last week, which the editor picked up 
while in Paris. At first glance, it seemed to 
picture a heap of ruins, but on turning it 
around, you distinguished in their pli^^ the 
most striking profile of an old man. The 
French are truly remarkable for elaborating 

trifles. A teacher in one of our schools, 

endeavoring to make a pupil understand the 
nature and application of a passive verb, 
said, *'A passive verb is expressive of the 
nature of receiving an action, as Peter is 
beaten. Now, what did Peter do?" The 
boy, pausing a moment, with the gravest 
countenance imaginable, replied, "Well, I 

don't know, without he JioileredJ* A 

clergyman in a Pennsylvania interior town, 
who was more skilful as a fisherman than 
popular as a preacher, having fallen into 
conversation with s(»ne of his parishioners, 
f 
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on the benefits of early rising, mentioned, as 
an instance, that he had that very morning 
before breakfast, composed a sermon ^na 
caught trout— an achieyement on which he 
plumed himself, greatly. "No!" exclaimed 
the parishioner — a Dutchman by the way — 
"veil, I'd radder 'av de troud zan de zermon/' 

Hew 1¥orks reeel^-ed at tills Offlee to be 
noticed iioreafter* 

»(The Cabin and Ptolor,** by J. Thornton Bandolph. 
PhUadelphia: TL B. Petenon. 

"The Eagle Pass,** by Cora Montgomery. Patnam's 
•emi-monthly Library, Mo. 18. New York : O. P. Putnam 
ACo. 

« Archibald CaiAeion, or Heart TrialB." New Tork: 
Charles Soribner. 

« American literature and Mannerf," from the Freneh 
of Philarete Chaatee. New York : Charles Scribner. 

« Pioneer Women of the West," by Mr«.£Uett New 
Tork: Charles Scribner. 

"Ancient Egypt," 2 toU., by John KeAni^. New 
Tork: Redfield. 

"Comparative Physiognony,'' by J> W. Bedfleld. New 
Tork: Bedfield. 



PUBLISHERS' BIZARRE. 

CoL. William H. Kaobiob has an immense stationer's 
stock, at his old stand. No. 108 Chestnut Street, and con- 
tinues to eell at low prices. His blank-books of all kinds 
are in great demand. Our leading merchants count 
them among the best that are manuftustured in the 
country, and whaterer the leading people, in any busi* 
ness, pronounce good, is sure to be esteemed of the best 
quaU^ by hundreds and thousands of nun who hang 
upon the Terdict of the notables. Haurick is the same 
pleasant smiling Colonel he has always been since we 
first knew him. Bain and shine, summer or winter, Beed> 
time and hanrest, he wears a cheerful happy fiMse. This 
uniformity of good feeling arises from BIaubiox'b natural 
predisposition, while it cannot be denied that it reoeiTes 
great increase from the very substantial fiarors which 
dame fortuue has ever bestowed upon him. 

OCB EhHLT TALcn friend, Wm. T. Fet, No. 227 Arch 
Street, oommenotd businesB in his present position some 
three years ago; and we think, during that time, that 
he nerer has had an hour that he could call his own. 
He is ererywhere known to get up beautiful writing 
desks, dressing cases, jewel boxes, portfolios, portmon- 
aies, Ac, and the public make a demand on him for them ; 
which it is diffleult at times to Supply. He is now get- 
ting up some magnificent things for fhe holidays. Bet- 
ter taste aeTer was posseesed by any artist than by Fat. 
He knows, exaotly what will please, and he produoes it 
with wonderful despatch. His display at the approach- 
ing exhibition of the Pranklin Institute will be the finest 
of its kind erer offered in our city, or we greatly mistake. 



large, in quest of those lifii-like, artisticaUy finished Bia»- 
paintings, which hare become worldFrenovmed. We h&we 
heard many artists pronounce him unequalled. But, lye- 
sides thiff, no Daguerreotypist in the country has labored 
so zealously, and expended so profusely, to build Up Uie 
art to the height it has now reached, and to gire the I>»va- 
gerxean body the repute they now enjoy. He, tiierefore, 
deasTMt patronage, and we r^ioe to see.bim receiriiig it. 



Thi McCluu9, Market Street, below Eighth, preeeat 
one of the best examples of success within our knowledge. 
In other words, commencing business on a small capital, 
and in confined quarters, they have gradually been urged 
onward by integrity, energy, and hard work-, until they 
now occupy the whole of an immense warehouse, and con- 
trol a Tery large share of the building4iardware custom of 
the city. At a season of great prosperity, like the present, 
when so many improTcmenta are being made, the He- 
Cldkes, of course, are more than usually occupied. Well 
do they deserte the faTor they enjoy, We a^y this, let it 
be borne in mind, knowing well our men. 



We ABi olad to see the most dedsire indications, that 
•ur friend Root is reeeiring something like the apprecia- 
tion and patronage be merits. His rooms are thronged 
daily with the tiiU both of oat city and the eountry at 

^ 1^ 



Mr. I^xyi, the celebrated Chiropodist, remaius in our 
city only until the 19th inst, bariDg already made itf>- 
rangements for a short sojbum in Baltimore; hia ad- 
Tertisement, hence, appears in the present number 
for the last time. Mr, Lain is truly a wonderfril artist, 
besides being a most polislied gentleman, and we be- 
speak for him the most unlimited &Tor. 

Wi ASK attention to theadTertisement of ComiAn Mst- 
XR, which will be found 'tn our pages. It contains admi- 
rable facsimiles of both ftoes of the splendid priae medM 
awarded to him by the jury at the great World's Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. Meyer*s warerooms are in Fourth below 
Chestnut. 



OUIl PUBLISHERS' CARD. 

In assuming the publication of ** BuAaax,** we desire 
to spare no pains to make it a welcome TiSltor wbererer 
it may chance to win its way. UnobtrusiTe, yet not orer 
modest, our little paper will present a concentration of 
good reading matter, that may, without the least hesita- 
tion, be taken by the ** fireside'^ of a domestic hearth, or 
as a companion by the m wayside," with the friil assur- 
ance that, although it may not be OTerburdened by • 
surfeit of so called « solid** matter, yet, wHhin its pages 
may, we trust, be always found something to instruct, as 
well as something to enliyen. 

The editor, Mr. J. M. Church, will always bare the ex- 
clusire control of the literary department, and we feel 
assured, ft^>m his well known ability, will be able to ca- 
ter to the most fostidious taste. 

Shall the enterprise succeed ? But we will not ask that ; 
for it is even npw a setUed point. Shall it be encouraged 
safQciently to warrant an increase of talent and labor 
being bestowed upon it? Ktud reader, It rests with you. 
If you like us, subscribe^ and got your friends to do like- 
wise. 

A new Tolume eommenees with the number for the 
fortnight ending Oct. 10, 1862. 

Adtertisements not conflicting with tiie character of ttie 
journal inserted on faTorable terms. 

CommuDicatioas for the editor sliould be addressed J. 
M. Church. Letters on business to the publishers, post 
paid, 

aSTSC, BUCK A CO., 

No, i Hares BuOdingSf Sixth abovt Chestnut, 

JiV'BeeeoTer. 



"BiZARRX, BizABRx, WHAT SAY YOU, Mad-cap?" — Forquhar. 
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CHURCn-WARDEN HIGGS; 

OB, THE MAN WHO WOULD PEAL IN FIGURES. 

All men have their propensities, certain 
traits of character, and peculiar hues of tem- 
perament, which isolate them from the mass 
of existence around them, and give them a 
fixedness, a "locum tenens," in the social 
fabric, by no means undesirable in the ma- 
jority of cases, though sometimes exposing 
them to a little more equitable criticism than 
is congenial to their taste. Our friend Higgs, 
the Senior Warden, (Higgs never wrote his 
name without the annexation of his official 
title, and we are willing on the present occa- 
sion to imbibe his notion, and ^ive him all 
the "rank and likelihood" pertaining to his 
station), our friend Higgs, the Senior War- 
den, certainly had his own character. He 
was sui generis. He was emphatically a sta- 
tistical man. He would aeal in figures, 
though to his own confession he was not very 
"bright at arithmetic;" the rule of three con- 
stituting the furthest verge of his mathemati- 
cal attainments. Still he could not keep from 
calculation. He had followed it up since he 
swapped away his old jack-knife, when a boy, 
to Tom Haines, for a good parcel of tobacco, 
and did not regard the bargain fully ratified 
till he had worn Tom's patience completely 
out, while he was counting and recounting 
each and every plug of the delectable mate- 
rial, to see that all was as it should be. 
Hence the propensity was very deep-rooted. 
It was in active exercise from the time he got 
up in the morning, till he retired to rest. It 
would sometimes evince itself at the break- 
fast-table, to the great chagrin and annoy- 
ance of his worthy consort, when Betsy and 
Andrew, and Letty, and Josey, and all the 
young fraternity of the Higgses would be 
closely (juestioned as to whether that was not 
their third cup of coffee and if he mistook 
not — whether he had not had just helped 
them to the second piece of sausage. This 
was, however, only when the propensity be- 
came unmanageable, and defied restraint. — 
If you wanted to see a fair exhibition of his 
nature, you should have been behind the door, 



when Josey broueht home his quarter-bill. 
Poor little fellow, how he shivers as he hands 
it up to his "calculating daddy." "There 
now, Jo, I have got your bill aeain; three dol- 
lars, for only three months, and all your mas- 
ter has to do is to hold the spellin-book and 
hear you parse. Jo, how many scholars are 
there?" "Twenty, father, as big as myself." 
"And how many bigger/' "Four, father." 
"Well, then— ^twenty and four is twenty-four; 
and three dollars a quarter, on the average, 
three times four-and-t wen ty — how much is it, 
Jo?" "Seventy-two." "^s, seventy-two big 
round dollars, and four times that in a year 
— four times two are eight, and four times sev- 
en, Jo, how much is it?" "Twenty-ei^ht, fath- 
er." "Yes, two hundred and eighty-eight dol- 
lars a year, for doing nothing. Give me the 
half of it, and I'll make it tell. You may go, 
Josey, I'll take the bill into consideration." 
When the Warden said that,, he meant "in- 
definite postponement," or as he once man- 
aged to abbreviate it at a vestry-meeting, a 
few weeks previous, when some one pronosed 
to increase the minister's salary fifty dollars, 
— "infinite postponement." 

This may let us know what he must have 
been in church matters. His statistical bent 
was there fully carried out. Even in the ser- 
vice, nothing pleased him more than in count- 
ing how many persons sat in the pews before 
him, and then after he went home in getting 
Josey to calculate if there were ninety pews 
in the village church, and five in a pew on 
the average, how many were there altogether? 
This improved Jo at figuring, and besides 
enabled him to see if there was any falling 
off in the attendance; also how many im- 
proved their "sanctuary privileges." Be- 
sides, he could thus occasionally stop at the 
Parson's, respectfully to suggest — the Senior 
Warden always suggested respectfully — that 
a "leetle more pastoral visiting was needed to 
stip up the people to a sense of duty, and 
then, Parson," he would add, to smooth mat- 
ters over, "then, your preaching does me so 
much good when we have a full house. The 
singing goes off so nice, and every one goes 
home so much insperited, that really, Par- 
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son, it's worth an effort to have the place 
crowded, besides, you preach jam up, and I 
want every body to get the good of it." That 
was the amende honorable, when the Warden 
saw that he had ruffled the Parson a leetle 
too much, by his very respectful suggestion. 
To show how far his pro^ensiK wont, we have 
only to add that, when, in the eourse of a 
sermon, the Parson quoted how Peter asked, 
"Are there few that be saved?'' and was 
checked at once for his curiosity. Warden 
Higgs remarked to his neighbor in the next 
pew, "that in his opinion the question was a 
rair one, and one he had often tried to make 
out himself.'' Any allusion to figures in the 
course of the lessons would fairly charm him. 
The proportions of Noah's Ark — ^the number 
added to the church under Peter's sermon, 
the list of those who came back with Ezra — 
any such allusions — ^whether incidentally 
adverted to by the preacher, or occurring in 
the course of service, did him a "heap of 
good." Of all the books of the Bible, his 
fuvorite was the book of "Numbers," and he 
made no bones to acknowledge it. It ena- 
bled him to know how many Jews came out 
of Egypt, and allowing them so much manna 
and quails a piece, he could calculate the en- 
tire amount of provisions employed by the 
host, and thus form some opinion as to whe- 
ther they had a "saving turn" in those an- 
cient times, or were as prodigal as people 
now-a-days. Sometimes he gave to his cal- 
culating propensity an undue developement. 
He has Deen known on one occasion, — ^for his 
own reputation's sake I am glad it only hap- 
pened but once, — to take his cane in hand, 
and memorandum book in pocket, and to 
sally out to the Bectorage, to interrogate 
with reference to the ins-and-outs of its do- 
mestic management; and it was whispered 
around that he had so far forgotten himself 
as to hint at a reduction of the salary for the 
ensuing year, since "lots of marriages" had 
been coming off. Now he thought no bride- 
groom would think of giving less than a dol- 
lar to the minister, and enough cake to his 
wife to set on his table, a couple of meals 
anyhow. If the cake was rich — it would save 
the butter, for when he had cake he dispensed 
with butter. He didn't see, neither, why a 
parson's family should be more extravagant 
than a warden's. If Higgs ever transcended 
the limits of decorum so much as this, we 
must attribute it to his patriarchal simplicity 
of character, for he never intentionally gave 
offence. He was naturally of an enquiring 
mind. Many a time he has heard his worthy 
father say that he manifested the trait in 
early childhood. Hence he was only acting 
in keeping with himself, when in manhood 
he evinced the same inquisitiveness. He 
did like to see a man show just what he was. 
Such a man always made the best and truest 



friend — ^he might on the outside be as rough as 
a grater — ^but, he ventured to say, he has still 
a warm heart beneath his waistcoat. "Be- 
sides," said Higgs, "I always encourage my 
own children in asking me questions to in- 
form their minds, and what I encourage them 
to do, I guess I am not at all ashamed to do 
myself, therefore, I will satisfy myself — and 
I will ask as many questions as I choose." 
This was the general train of argumentation 
when any less experienced villager attempted 
to throw out a hint to the Warden that he 
was rather too hard on people's feelings, by 
propounding interrogatories in such rapid 
succession. 

He had never studied logic, the Warden 
hadn't, but when it oama to upholding his 
side of the question, he was as clear as a 
glass bottle, aye, as brilliant as a flash, in 
summer time. No body could withstand 
him, for to use his own simile, when he 
broujtht from tiie store a pint of whiskey to 
be used for medicinal purposes — "he had 
carried his pint, and he had carried his pint, 
and he would do it." There was one occa- 
sion when he nearly got into a scrape by his 
"turn" as he called it. The vestry had pur- 
chased a new organ, and on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Mr. Piper, the musician, had promised 
to test its merits before the assembl^ vestry. 
Higgs was at his post. A fine overture com- 
menced, but whne all were intent on the 
fferformance, the Warden spoiled the whole 
thing, by squeaking out tnat he thought 
there were not quite as many pipes in Uns 
new instrument as in the old one. This in- 
terruption created a burst of indignation, and 
some went so far as to say that at the next 
election they would most assuredly turn him 
out of office. Higgs was not to be daunted. 
He had examin^ the front, and he now 
shifted his position with imperturbable 
gravity to the back part of the organ. Here 
he observed that tne bellows were in con- 
stant motion, or next thing to it, and of 
course he was led to ruminate upon the very 
large amount of wind, demanded bv the in- 
strument. His ruminations soon took shape, 
and while all were wrapt in admiration at 
the finished execution of the performer, 
what should dissolve the charm, but the sten- 
torian voice of Higgs, issuing from the rear- 
ward, "I say, ^ei^emen, gentlemen, I say, 
can we not devise some method to use less 
wind?" This double interruption was too 
much. The organist rushed around to the 
back of the organ in a perfect rage, "Old 
fellow," said he, "it's too bad — it's outrage- 
ous. My overture is all knocked into atoms 
by your discord;" and then he clenched his 
fist, and appeared just ready to use it, as he 
added, "it^s a pity that you wouldn't spare 
your own wind." One would have thought 
that this gentle hint would have settled the 
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hash, and induced the Warden thereafter to 
study to be quiet, and mind his own busi- 
ness, but he did not. 

At last, an event took place which broke 
him down. He went on business to Balti- 
more, and selected the cars as the mode of 
traveL Once started he began to interrogate 
as usual; seated by an open window, he dis- 
coursed at large on the beauties of the scene- 
ry through which he was rapidly passing, 
much to Uie annoyance of those who sought 
not such an edifymg oration. A conduct(Mr 
very respectfully suggested that, as he dis- 
turbed the passengers, he had better ponder 
quietly — ^but it did no good. Indeed the 
Warden ^ot worse. He asked several people 
around hun at what rate the cars were now 
moving? And whether the law was not vio- 
lated by flying, instead of riding? How could 
he count the number of farm-houses, and 
trees, and oxen, when his eye had no chance 
to deliberately take in the prospect. The 
conductor remonstrated; me passengers 
vowed they would turn him out. "What's 
his name?" said one. "Where is he from?" 
said another. "Now," said Higgs," they 
shall have it. My name is Higes, Senior 
Warden of St. Martin's, viUt^e of Oldtown." 
"Senior Humbug," said one; "Oldtown or 
Newtown, it won't do," cried another. "Put 
him under an interdict," exclaimed all. The 
Warden was crushed; he had fondly antici- 
pated that some little respect would be shown 
on account of his office; but no, it was 
sneered at. The village Warden began to 
realize at last that he was not the most im- 

Eortant man in the Imiverse, and ever after, 
e was more quiet, more retiring, more un- 
assuming. He would repress his native cu- 
riosity, when it almost seemed a miracle, and 
would always beg a thousand pardons when 
he felt himself, from the nature of the case, 
absolutely compelled to ask a question. 



SMALL POETS. 

Of all the witlings and fledgelings which 
abound in our abundant country, &e small 
poets are the most abounding. There is 
never a village newspaper, but has its poeti- 
cal correspondent; there is never an adver- 
tising tailor or quack nostrum vender, but 
keeps his poet. There is never a msdden to 
be wooed, but she must be done in verse, or 
a body to be buried, but its obituary must 
be togged with rhyme. See the newspapers 
— passive. These necrological performances 
are often so dreadful, that it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say, that their infliction upon 
the newspaper readers, is the least meum- 
choly consequence of death's doings. We 
might say more on this theme, but there is 
danger or becoming personal; and as we de- 



sire only to deal with the general subject, 
we reproduce from the prose writings of the 
author of Hudibras, the following capital 
picture: "A smidl poet, is one that would 
fain make himself that which nature never 
meant him; like a fanatic that inspires him- 
self with his own whimsies. He sets up 
haberdasher of small poetry, with a very 
small stock, and no credit. He believes it 
is invention enough to And out other men's 
wit; and whatsoever he lights upon, either in 
books or in company, he makes bold vntii as 
his own. This he puts together so untoward- 
ly, that you may perceive his own wit has 
the rickets, by the swelling disproportion of 
the joints. You may know his wit not to be 
natural, 'tis so unquiet and troublesolne in 
him: for, as those who have money but sel- 
dom are always shaking their pockets when 
they have it, so does he, when he thinks he 
has got something that will make him ap- 
pear. He is a perpetual talker; and you 
may know by the freedom of his discourse, 
that he came lightly by it, as thieves spend 
freely what they get. He is like an Italian 
thief, that never robs but he murthers, to 
prevent discovery; so sure is he to cry down 
the man from whom he purloins, that his 
petty larceny of wit may pass unsuspected. 
He appears so over -concerned in all men's 
wit, as if they were but disparagements of 
his own; and cries down all they do, as if 
they were encroachments upon him. He 
takes jests from the owners and breaks tbem, 
as justices do false weights, and pots tiiat 
want measure. When he meets anything 
that is very good, he changes it into small 
money, like three groats for a shillings to 
serve several occasions. He disclaims study^ 
pretends to take things in motion^ and to 
shoot flying, which appears to be very true> 
by his often missing of his mark. As for 
epithets, he always avoids those that are 
near akin to the sense. Such matches are 
unlawful, and not fit to be made by a Chris* 
tian poet; and therefore all his eare is to 
choose out such, as will serve like a wooden 
leg, to piece out a maimed verse that wants 
a foot or two; and if they vrill but rhyme now 
and then into the bargain, or pun upon a 
letter, it is a work of supererogation. For 
similitudes, he likes the hardest and most 
obscure jest; for as ladies wear black patches 
to make their complexion appear fairer than 
they are, so when an illustration is more ob- 
scure than the sense that went before it, it 
must of necessity make it appear clearer than 
it did; for contraries are best set off with 
contraries. He has found out a new sort of 
poetical Georgias, a trick of sowing wit, like 
clover grass, on barren subieots, which would 
yield nothing before. This is very useful 
for the times, wherein some men 8ay« 'there 
is no room left for new inven^on.' He will 
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take three erains of wit, like the elixir, and, 
projecting it upon the iron age, turn it im- 
mediately into ffold. All the business of 
mankind has presently vanished; the whole 
world has kept holiday; there have been 
no men but heroes and poets, no women 
but nymphs and shepherdesses; trees have 
borne fritters, and rivers flowed plum-por- 
ridge. When he writes, he commonly steers 
the sense of his lines by the rhyme that is at 
the end of them, as butdhers do calves by the 
tail. For when he has made one line, which 
is easy enough, and has found out some 
sturdy, hard word that will but rhyme, be 
will hammer the sense upon it, like a piece 
of hot iron upon an anvil, into what form he 
pleases. There is no art in the world so 
rich in terms as poetry; a whole dictionary is 
scarce able to contain them; for there is 
hardly a pond, a sheep-walk, or a gravel pit 
in all Greece, but the ancient name of it is 
become a. term of art in all poetry. By this 
means, small poets have sucn a stock of able 
hard words lying by them, as dryads, 
hamadryades, aonides, fauni, nymphsB, syl- 
vani, &c., that signify nothing at all; and 
such a world of pedantic terms of the same 
kind, as mav serve to furnish all new inven- 
tions aad thorough reformations, that can 
happen between this and Plato's great 
year." 



PARISIAN SIGHTS AND FRENCH 
PRINCIPLES. 

This is the title of a book just issued 
bv the Harpers. It contains a vast amount 
of useful information, touching the subject 
on which it treats, which it presents m a 
most agreeable manner. We have read much 
that we find in this book, but it was never 
offered to us in a more agreeable, vi- 
vacious manner. It is illustrated with very 
{^phie cuts, tikiough we cannot help think- 
ing they grow singularly few and far be- 
tween, as you approach the end. We pre- 
sent in the following, some extracts from 
-this book, which we have arranged under 

E roper headings. The reader will, doubt- 
ws, be greatly entertained hj them. They 
will furnish him a very admirable idea of 
Paris; indeed, he will at least, so far as they 
are concerned, have seen the giddy capital of 
France for a few pennies, and yet have 
suffered nothing from sea-sickness. 

RESTAURANTS. 

The French from early habit frequently 
make themselves very much at home at res- 
taurants and cafes, spending their evenings 
at the latter, reading the journals, and play- 
ing chess or dominoes, paying for the same 
by calling for a bottle of beer, or glass of 



bmndy. I have myself seen a woman who 
had come iu by herself, after finishing her 
repast, coolly throw herself back in her 
chair and proceed to take a comfortable 
digestive nap, apparently wholly oblivious 
to the existence and manifold trials of the 
race denominated ** unprotected 'females.'^ 
At the same time a Frenchman having com- 
pleted his meal, washed his hands and face 
m his goblet, used his napkin for a towel, 
adjusted his hair over the table, rubbed his 
hands with lemon and bread, and finally 
picked up a lump of sugar not required for 
pis coffee, wrapped it in a paper and put it 
into his pocket. We Americans are not 
open to the charge of over refinement, but I 
trust it will be some time yet before we ar- 
rive at such free and easy manners. 

An Englishman dropped in, and in sten- 
torian tones, called out in his Anglicised 
French, "Garcon, oon beefsteak, aveo beau- 
coup da poommes da terres.'' '*Oni, mon- 
sieur," replied the waiter, '*avec, beaucoup 
de plaisir.^' "No, no," roarded the English- 
man, "avec beauooup da poommes da ter- 
res." French politeness was proof even 
against this trial of risibleness; but I must 
confess to my own inability to withstand 
sipilinz. 

^ At the risk of incurring the char^ of men- 
tioning trifling matters, I relate incidents, and 
differences of custom which, after all, are those 
which come home closest to a traveller, for it 
is upon such trifles that his comfort mainly 
depends. To the experienced, they are 
doubtless flat and' unprofitable; but previous 
to that experience, the knowledge of what to 
expect would have been decidedly conveni- 
ent. Besides, it is by comparison of national 
customs that improvement is evolved. What- 
ever is better aone abroad than at home, 
should at once be engrafted in our own 
stock. A traveller may, by Ulling what iie 
sees, find the result in improvements that add 
vastly to the aggregate of comfort or conve- 
nience of his feUow-citizens. Among them 
are always found some with ears open to 
friendly hints. 

OMNIBUSES. 

The omnibuses of Paris are superior to all 
others that I have seen. Each passenger 
has a cushioned seat, with arms to himself, 
which of course prevents crowding. As soon 
as the seats are filled, a sort of weathercock 
sign, on the top of the omnibus, with the 
word '*completf'^ is elevated, which can be 
seen a long distance, and announces that no 
more can be received. Their omnibuses are 
wider than the American; the central part of 
the roof elevated so that a passenger caU pass 
to his seat without smashing his nat; and he 
has also an iron rod to stead v himself, and 
keep him from disarranging his fellow-pas- 
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sengers' knees and toes. They have also a 
Bjstem of "correspondence," by which ja 
passenger, without additional charge, is 
transferred from one line of omnibuses to 
another, when necessary to reach his desti- 
nation. 

THE MORGUE. 

On the Quai da Marchfe Neuf, I came to 
one of the sights of Paris, which, like all 
others, by the policy of the government, is 
free; but which it would be much more to its 
credit and ta the benefit of public morals, if 
it charged a large fee for entrance to the 
merely curious. It was the Morgue^ a name 
which, like that of Judas, stands by itself, 
the sole representative of its genus, species, 
and kind throughout the world. It is a plain 
Doric, cold, forbiddine-looking building, per- 
fectly in keeping witn its uses. I entered, 
and saw three corpses, behind a glass parti- 
tion, naked, with the exception of waist 
cloths, and laid out upon inclined slabs, 
something like butcher's blocks. Tiny 
streams of water were directed over them 
to keep them fresh. Their clothes were 
hung above their heads. Two were middle- 
aged men, the other a younz woman, who 
apparently had come to her death by 
drowning. 

The bodies of unknown persons are depo- 
sited here for three days, then, if not recog- 
nized and claimed, they are buried at the 
public expense. In a city like this, such an 
iBsdtution is one of undoubted utility; but 
to make a public spectacle of the naked 
bodies of our fellow-beings, whom crime, 
xnisfortune, accident, or neglect may have 
brought to an untimely end, is unquestion- 
ably demoralizing in its tendency. Young 
and old, maiden and mother, the stranger 
as well as the citizen, one and all of the un- 
known dead must be brou^t here, stripped 
even of the raiment which m most instances 
would be the best test of recognition, and ex- 
hibited to the morbid curiosity of those who, 
when thev were living, passed them heedless- 
ly by. Men, women and children, even 
nurses with infants, came, gazed a few 
seconds on the revolting spectacle, and then 
left their places to those behind, impatiently 
awaiting tneir turn. In making this exhibi- 
tion so unnecessarily public, I wondered why 
the government had not, with the system 
which it displays in every other place, pro- 
vided a register for names, and a railine with 
a guard, to prevent crowding, and make the 
access and egress more facile. Seriously, 
this is a strange show in the heart of civili- 
sation. If it &9 not classed among the ''ne- 
cessary superfluities,'' and consequently an 
institution sacred even from the reforming 
hand of government, it imperatively calls for 
a change, by which the modesty, even of 



the dead, be not outraged, and the sensibi- 
lities of the living needkssly blunted. 

SUICIDES. 

It will be remarked that suicides furnish 
by far the larger proportion of contributions 
to the Morgue. The papers teem with no- 
tices of, or attempts at, selt-destruction. They 
appear to be more frequent than among any 
other nation, and for causes often of the most 
trivial and eccentric character. As illus- 
trating the truth of the latter portion of my 
remark, I quote a number of cases taken 
from the newspapers during the winter, and 
which are well worth the attentive conside- 
ration of the student of human nature; or, 
more specifically speaking, of those who per- 
plex their brains in endeavoring to disen- 
tangle the Gordian knot of Gallic character. 
It may be questioned whether the horrors of 
the revolution of '89, have not bequeathed 
even to the mothers of the present generation 
this unnatural legacy of blood. Succeeding 
events have not had a tendency to re-establish 
the peaceful and healthy flow of the vital 
current. 

"Ernest B., of nineteen years of age, being 
jocularly told by a physician, he had not long 
to live, took the words seriously, and fell into 
a profound melancholy. In his conversation 
he made constant allusions to his approach- 
ing end. Yesterday he was found hung in 
the garret of his father's house." 

For children of but twelve years of age to 
seek self-destruction, with the coolness and 
determination of adults, and for causes as 
trifling as the pleasures that then amuse, no 
other country but France can give evidence 
of, and none others but French mothers can 
give birth to such ofispring. I quote from 
an evening journal. 

"Yesterday, a girl scarcely twelve years 
old, climbed upon the parapet of the Quai 
d'Augustins, and after making the sign of 
the cross, throw herself into the Seine. Seve- 
rlEil boatmen, warned by the cries of those 
who had seen her jump, detached a boat, and 
made every efibrt to save her. But by the 
time they succeeded in reaching her, she 
was dead. 

"Taken to the Morgue, she was reco^iied 
this morning by her parents, living m the 
quarter of the Palais Royal. It appears that 
this young girl had felt for one of her cou- 
sins a violent passion. He having left for a 
forei^ country, she had conceived a chagrin 
which prompted her to this fatal act. 

"Almost at the same moment, there ar-, 
rifed at the Morgue, the corpse of another 
youne girl, of the same a^e, who had com- 
mitted suicide, from a motive more easy to 
comprehend. 

"Toward the end of November last, Hor, 
tense B., belonging to a family in easy oir^ 
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cumstances, in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
left her Bohool, to pass a day with her pa- 
rents. She carried home an unsatisfactory 
note. Her mother gravely remonstrated 
with her, and reproached her, because, al- 
though twelve years old, she had not made her 
first communion. Hortense, appeared much 
affected by i^ese admonitions. At dinner 
time she could not be found. Her absence 
being prolonged late into the evening, her 
parents were much alarmed, and made every 
effort to obtain some tidings of her. 
'*Since that time, Hortense had not ap- 

S eared, and no one knew her fate. Yester- 
ay, the body of a young girl was taken from 
the Canal 1^. Martin, where it appeared to 
have been for a long time. It was discover- 
ed to be the corpse of Hortense." 

The same paper records the suicide of a 
girl of eighteen, who had be^i fined twenty 
cents for some trifling fault. 

The "Droit," of February 7, has as fol- 
lows: "A triple attempt at suicide, accom- 
panied with circumstances of the deepest 
immorality, has been for several days the 
onlj subject of conversation in the town of 
Batignolles, so seldom disturbed in its peace- 
ful habits, by dramas of this nature. Cle- 
mentine N., twenty-three years old, had for 
a long time, held intimate relations with a 
young man of nineteen, Mr. P., clerk in a 
fashionable store, where she was herself a 
sales-woman. 

"By a precocious depravity, which we 
leave to moralists to analyze, Clementine, 
without renouncing possession of her lover, 
made him contract a second liaison with a 
young ^rl of fifteen, named Eliza, also em- 
ployed m the same shop, and who did not 
yield, except at the end of lon^ and reitera- 
ted temptations by her companion. 

"Sometime after this, she wished to give to 
P. a third mistress, and attempted to seduce 
another young girl, of the same shop; but this 
one repelled the infamous suggestion of 
Clementine, and informed her family of the 
attempt. 

"On account of this revelation, the father 
of Eliza, in his turn, was informed of all 
these disorders. Indignant at the recital of 
this shameful prostitution, he threatened to 
complain to the prosecuting attorney of the 
Republic, and enjoined upon his daughter, 
under pain of being sent to a house of cor- 
rection, to cease all relations with P. and 
Clementine. When informed by Eliza, that 
their debaucheries were no longer a secret, 
and fearing the effects of the anger of the 
father, they resolved, by common accord, to 
defeat it by committing suicide. They re- 
united in the room of P., and having made 
their adieus to the world, in a joint letter, 
set fire to the oharooal they had prepared. 



'which soon began to produce the first effects 
of strangulation. 

* "Eliza, of a more delicate constitution 
than the other two, felt first the mortal symp- 
toms. She then be^ to be afraid to die, 
and recalling her sinking ener^es, threw 
herself violently against the window, which 
she succeeded in opening, notwithstanding 
the resistance of her companions, and de- 
clared she wished to return home. 

"Clementine and P., after having made 
new and useless efforts to induce her to die 
with them, yielded at last to her tears. They 
opened the door, and, as it was very late, and 
illiza was taken with vomiting of blood, and 
scarcely able to walk, they led her to her 
house. Then returning, they relighted their 
fire, adding a postscript to their farewell let- 
ter, statine that Eliza had changed her reso- 
lution, and waited for death. Soon their 
groans attracted the attention of the neigh- 
bors, who, having knocked without an an&wer 
at the door, proceeded to break it. At the 
sight of the smoking charcoal, and the two 
young persons extended on the bed, ^ving 
no sign of life, they hastened to purify the 
atmosphere of the chamber, and to send for a 
doctor. Owing to the care bestowed, the 
two miserable beings were recalled to life. A 
few minutes later, and they would have 
been dead. Clementine had no sooner re- 
covered her speech, than she overwhelmed 
with the grossest and most vulgar invec- 
tives, the neighbors who had interfered with 
her *partie' sport of suicide. She also de- 
clared that it was only adjourned, and that 
the next time she should take care to prevent 
any such impertinent interference." 

The following case exhibits so powerfully 
the rationale of a suicide, that it deserves re- 
cording. The corpse was found suspended to 
a tree near Paris, with the following note in 
the pocket: 

"Those who discover my corpse shaking in 
the wind, will, without doubt, feel pity or 
terror, and say, 'another unhappy victim of 
misery or disappointment.' They will de- 
ceive themselves. I have always been per- 
fectiy happy. I feel that with age infirmities 
will arrive) and it is to evade the smallest 
grief, the minutest trouble, that I have deci- 
ded to terminate my life. This may appear 
absurd; but I find that when one has lived 
for more than sixty years, one should have 
had enough of life. I am alone in the 
world. I do not live in Paris. I believe it 
will be impossible to discover who I am. 
Besides, I have taken precautions for that; 
and, if there is any respect for the last wish 
of a dying man, I beg tney will make no re- 
search on this subject. I have left my resi- 
dence after having sold everything, and an- 
nouncing that I left for a foreign country. 
My fortune has been realized; and the bank 
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bills of which it is composed will have arrived 
yesterday for an honest father of a family, 
•who will be made happy bv them. I have 
»o arranged it that he will not know from 
"whom they came. Having nothing more to 
do in the worl^, I leave it. Adieu.'' 

As I have no desire to make this chapter 
rival Madame Tussaud's chamber of horrors, 
I will briefly add two other instances of 
tho^ before me, shovring how powerful a 
hold this crime has upon those in whom hope 
and joy usually burn brightest. 

The first is that of a girl of fifteen, who de- 
stroyed herself from jealousy of the love her 
mother bore her only sister, an infant of but 
two years. The other was one of the best 
pupils of the "Lycfee Bonaparte," who, "being 
"wronefulljr suspected of copying an exer- 
cise, disguised his intent, under the appear- 
ance of more than ordinary good conduct, 
until he had provided himself with the means 
of self-destruction. He then locked himself 
in his room, set fire to the charcoal, went to 
bed, and calmly awaited suffocation. Fortu- 
natelv, he was discovered, just in season to 
save his life. 

The annual number of suicides in France, 
is about twenty-five hundred. In Paris they 
vary materially. In 1837, there were two- 
hundred and seventy-seven. In 1840, three 
hundred and forty-six; and in 1843, four 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

GARDEN OP TBE TUILERIES ON SUNDAY. 

The Garden of the Tuileries swarmed like 
an ant-hill with childr'en, dressed like show 
dolls, and their "bonnes** and mammas. It 
was easy to see how the national taste for dis- 
play was perpetuated. These little sprouts 
already manifested an incipient vanity which 

Promised soon to swell into a settled passion. 
heir personal appearance was their first 
oare. Their toilette preserved, they then 
frolicked with what spirit and liberty were 
left them. It required no little dexterity to 
avoid stepping upon some toddling infant, to 

Erevent being tripped up by a stray hoop, or 
it by a flying ball. The boys were sailing 
miniature boats on the ponds, while their 
sisters fed the swans. • There was no quar- 
reling or ill-humor. I returned to my lodg- 
ings with their juvenile shouts still ringing 
in my ears, and had hardly seated myself bch 
fore a strolling musician, with a dancing 
monkey, let off a whole volley of polkas and 
mazourkas from his hand-organ, right under 
my window; but as I gave him no copper he 
removed his quarters to some more propi- 
tioas neighborhood. He was succeeded by 
another of his species, who played, and aa- 
mirably too, what seemed to me the strangest 
of all the stranse things I had seen and 
heard that day, the good old familiar psalm 



tunes of Old Hundred and Granville. These 
last were indeed a treat in Paris. 

IRREVERENCE OF THE FRENCH. 

Among the fancy names given the shops, 
there is one in the Rue St. Honors, called 
''The Infant Jesus,'' and another in the Rue 
St. Jacques, named "The Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham,'' and in the Rue de I'Echelle a dram 
shop very appropriately termed "Fountain 
of the Devil.", 

The irreverence of Frenchmen is not a 

Slant ol modern growth. When Cardinal 
Dubois announced to Louis XIY. the death 
of his brother, the Duke of Orleans, the mon- 
arch piously exclaimed. "I hope my poor 
brother is in paradise." "Sire," replied Bon- 
temps, "Dieu regarde ^ deux fois pour con- 
damner des princes," "God looks twice be- 
fore he damns a prince." 

Camille Desmoulins, when asked his age 
by the revolutionary tribunal, answered, 
"Of the same age as that 'sans culotte' Jesus 
Christ, when he died." 

Our extracts are necessarily circum- 
scribed. The reader may, however, satisfy 
any longings he has for more of so palat- 
able a dish, by purchasing the book itself. 



HAT-SKETCHES, 

CONVEYING A FEW HINTS. 

What a wondrous thing is the human 
voicel It is but air in motion, and yet what 
marvels can be wrought with iti 'Twas Ri- 
chard Trumbull's principal talent. Three or 
four tones made the total compass of his vo- 
cal organ, but each was a gush of musie. 
You could listen unwearied for hours to a 

Eublic address or a private conversation of 
is, no matter what or how trivial might be 
his thoughts, simply because of the musical 
current that floated them along. He had 
little animation, and still less gesture, yet 
you thought not and cared not for this, 
while your ear was so charmed, and your 
spirit rose and fell on the surges of a melody 
so exquisite. Trumbull had no extraordi- 
nary gifts, either mental or corporeal, but his 
voice well supplied the place of all. 

The voice is an almost unerring index of 
the mental condition. "Her voice is sweet 
and low, an excellent thing in woman," says 
the great interpreter of human nature, con- 
cerning one of his gentlest and most refined 
creations. Perhaps nothing more surely in- 
dicates genuine culture and refinement, than 
a subdued tone of voice, whether in conver- 
sation or public speaking. Loud, harsh or 
sharp tones, show either native coarseness of 
organism, or else a lack of mental culti- 
vation, with that harmonious development 
which brings repose. The child and the sav- 
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age love gaudy, glaring colors, and prefer the 
daub on a tavern sign to the sort, mellow 
tinting of Raffaelle's Madonnas. Education 
leads directly to the reverse taste. So, many 
love a boisterous, loud utterance, and con- 
found it with force and eloquence. Such 
judgment is an infallible token of a rough, 
uncultivated state. A judgment better in- 
structed finds in calmness and repose the 
true emblems of efficient power. How mar- 
vellous the results of the agency of heat! 
And yet no ear hears its goings forth, nor eye 
sees the efforts of its mi^ht. The principle 
of gravity holds the stars in their courses and 
propels measureless globes in orbits, from 
which they cannot stray. And yet nor sight 
nor sound betrays the workings of this tre- 
mendous force. And what is this voice but 
a body assumed by the soul for the manifes- 
tation of its actsi A medium so attenuated 
and delicate must needs exhibit the soul 
more distinctly, than either motion or look of 
our grosser material body. Hence the force 
and significance lodged in the vocal tones. 
Not Quite so loud, then, fair maiden — and 
especially not quite so shrill, — for all una- 
wares you are displaying your genuine self, 
and narrating the history of your breeding 
with an emphasis, which that Parisian garb 
and those fashionable graces of n>anner can- 
not do away! Reflect, wen, and let reflection 
tame down that loudness and mellow that 
shrillness, and mayhap refinement may come 
of strenuous endeavor. - 

The body also has what may be named its 
tones, as well as the voice. What a world of 
various significance there is in its movements, 
its attitudes, its general bearingl Was it 
Prior or Waller, who sang, 

"Her tell-tale blood within her veins so 
wrought. 
That you might almost say, her body 
thought?'' 

And Ulysses says of Cressida, "her foot 
speaks." One person always looks, as though 
he had swallowed a huge mass of comers and 
twists, and crooks, and had never digested 
them. He canH move without doing a mis- 
chief. Now he treads on an elderly gentle- 
man's corns, and gets a benediction more fer» 
vent than he looked for. Now he deranges 
an elderly lady's cap, or knocks off and shat- 
ters the only spectacles she can see through 
within fifty miles' compass. He drops his 
cup and saucer at a tea-party, or stumbles 
over a foot-stool, if undertaking to cross the 
room; or perhaps he falls his length across 
the threshold on entering; or, if not this, he 
slips on his back when "going down in the 
middle" in a contra-danse. Scott says of 
Oliver le Diable, in Quintin Durward, that 
he always moved with a noiseless, oat-like 
step--a terribly exact symbol of his treach- 1 



erons, dissimulating, remorseless character! 
And to us one of the most frightful features 
we have in descriptions of the inquisition ia 
the stealthy, gliding, soundless tread always 
attributed to its familiars. 

Some people can never be still a moment, 
but are always wriggling, hitching and twist- 
ing. What other evidence do you want than 
this, of what these persons are inwardly? Be 
sure, there's nothing fixed and stable in their 
way of thinking, feeling or performing. 

Others, again, are quiet enough, but some- 
what stiff, measured and formal in their de- 
meanor. How instantly you decide what 
sort of people these are, — ^good persons 
enough, to be sure, but rather narrow! Take 
heed you don't step out of the "turnpikes by 
law established," or leap over the fences; 
but "go round through the gate," and you can 
get alone with them tolerably well, fie care- 
ful you don't say, "how are you, Nipkins?" 
or you are in trouble forthwith. But, say 
respectfully and impressively, "How do you 
do. Major Nipkins?" and all will go right. 

But there's another quiet manner, that of 
Mr. Walters. His motions are flexible and 
free as a child's, yet every one is easy and 
gracefuL You feel tranquil, and at home in 
his company, and yet are full of respect and 
liking. However perturbed you may be on 
coming where he is, there's something in his 
unconstrained attitudes and movements, 
which, by a blessed contagion, makes you 
feel just as he does. It were well if the num- 
ber of Walterses were multiplied indefi- 
nitely. 

But whose firm, heavy tread is that? 'Tis 
Woodson's. A worthy, substantial man is 
Woodson. We couldn't well spare him, and 
vet we do wish his step were not quite so 
heavy. There's no elasticity and rebound to 
it, and all ihe while we know he's sensible 
and good, we feel just a trifle weighed down 
in his society. for one little bit of India 
rubber mingled in his oompositionl 



Jonas Jefferson Stokes is not Jotham Jack- 
son Stokes, but Jotham Jackson Stokes's bro- 
ther, and both are sons of Bildad Wash- 
ington Stokes. Of all creation he's the 
"beat" in the dull line. He's "cruel dulL" 
He never says a word. He never "throws 
one at a dog." You couldn't drag one out of 
him with cajrt-ropes, or even chain cables. 

And this isn't the worst of it. His dumb- 
ness is so positive, so absolute, so heavy, 
that you can hear it beat, — ^you can feel it so 
weigh you down as almost to crush you! We 
can't explain or understand this unverboai- 
ty, unless it be that Nature gave to Jotham 
Jackson, who is an awful talker, liie whole 
speech, that should have been divided be- 
tween the two. 

Half a dozen passengers of us once rode in 
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a stage coach with Jonas J., a hundred miles 
along the banks of the ^autiful Connecticut 
river. Fine Weather and charming scenery 
put us in such spirits, that for some distance 
-we were in a very chatty mood. But J. 
Jefferson sat there so overwhelmingly mute 
and wearing such a terrific immobility of as- 
pect, that gradually we all became magnet- 
ised, and in spite of our vehement counter- 
struggles wete reduced to a similar dumb- 
ness. And not this alone, but we felt as if a 
boa constrictor were tightening his folds 
about us. 

We reached Northampton, where dinner 
awaited us, vnth just the breath of life re- 
maining. There we passed an unanimous 
vote to stay behind ana let our nightmare go 
forward. To while away the time we took 
horses for a visit to Mount Holyoke. The 
motion of a gallop in the free air revived us, 
and with renovated spirits we had just reach- 
ed the spot on the mountain-side, where we 
-were to leave our horses, when a noise behind 
caught our ears. We looked back, and ten 
rods off was Jonas J., mounted on horse- 
back. 

Perhaps 80me/>f us fainted, and perhaps 
we didn't. 



CAPTAIN ROSSIGNOL. 

AN OLD NORTHERN ROMANCE. 

Captain Rossignol said to his men one 
night: — It rains, it thunders, the night is 
dark, the hour is propitious for expeditions. 

The sentinels can easily be surprised, and 
we will go to Korlay and carry off Magde- 
leine Le Grossec, the prettiest peasant girl 
that shines beneath the sun. 

Captain Rossignol said as he arrived with 
his troop: — Open the door, old Grossec; open 
quick. We are not more than ten, or twen- 
ty, or more; 

Open your door, or I will force it in. We 
only want a trifle of you; only a stable, and 
haj for our horses; and something to eat and 
drink for myself, and my troop; 

A good fire to warm ourselves at, nice beds 
to sleep in if we take the notion, and all the 
money vou have, old usurer. 

But ror my own share, I want also your 
pretty daughter Magdeleine, the prettiest 
peasant girl that shines beneath the sun; I 
wish to make her my wife, whether she is 
willing, or whether she is not. 

Le Grossec, when he heard this, put his 
head out of the window:— Go on your jour- 
ney, my brave cavaliers; my daughter Mag- 
deleine is not at home; 

She is gone to a baker's at Saint Brieuc, to 
learn to speak French; go on your journey, 
valliant cavaliers. 



I want your daughter, and I will have her; 
if you resist, woe to you. I will kill you in 
your own house, and not give you time to 
say a prayer. 

Qld Grossec has taken his carbine, he has 
fired it three times; three times a cry arose; 
and three brigands have bitten the dust. 

The neighbors are aroused at the noise, 
and the tocsin has sounded for succour. 

Since it is thus, old usurer, I must retire. 
But I give you warning, if your daughter 
Magdeleine puts foot on the green grass of 
the country, she will not escape me. 

Magdeleine Le Grossec said one day to her 
father: — If you love your daughter, my father, 
you will let her go to the harvest-home to 
niffht. 

My pretty daughter, if you take my ad- 
vice, you will not go to the harvest-home to- 
night; Captain Rossignol will be there, and 
you know what he is after. ' 

For six months now this fear has caused 
me to' live as a nun; I prefer death to such a 
life. I will go to the harvest-home, should I 
encounter the devil there. 

Captain Rossi^ol said at the harvest- 
home: — Yan-an-phir, you who are the fortun- 
ate lover of Magdeleine, lend me your pretty 
sweetheart for a few turns — ^lend me Magde- 
leine for a single contre-danse. 

Captain Rossienol, the young lady has not 
the key of her liberty conceal^ beneath her 
tongue; speak to her, and she will accord you 
what pleases her. 

There, Captain Rossignol, take that slap, 
and that too; blows are all that I can give 
you with a good will. 

The Captain flew upon her like a furious 
dog, and a struggle commenced. No one 
dared to separate them, or to come to Mag- 
deleine's aid, such terror did the Captain in- 
spire. 

Magdeleine Le Grossec has floored Captain 
Rossignol, and her knee is on his breast: — 
You are all scoundrels and cowards; with 
good reason it is said that men have no 
courage. 

You have stood by, and seen a young girl 
attacked, without coming to her aid, but still 
I see around me more than a score who have 
eaten my father's bread. 

Yan-an-ohir, you are a poltroon not to de- 
fend your betrothed, and I break under foot 
the ring you gave me; you ought to wear a 
petticoat, and carry knitting needles, for you 
have not the heart of a man. 

Then she tore off her head-dress, and the 
ribbons which bound up her blonde hair, and 
she has donned the gay hat of Captain Ros- 
signol. 

Come, Captain Rossignol, get up, and call 
your men, that we may be off. I wish to go 
with you, for you have ^ined my affections. 

Your lot will be envied, wife of Captain 
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Roflsignoll you shall be mistress of the for- 
ests, and the highways^ you shall be the 
queen of robbers, incendiaries, and murder- 
ers. 

I will not be a mere play- thing in your 
house, I vrill make your balls and cartridges 
to kill the base peasants; or, if necessary, I 
will strike a blow myself. 

Captain Rossignol said when they reached 
home: — Here is your Cantain's wife; you must 
obey her as you woula myself; she is the 
queen of robbers, incendiaries, andmurderers. 

Magdeleine Le GrosseC on entering Cap- 
tain ^ssignol's chamber said: — What is m 
this silt scabbard hanging at the head of 
your bed? 

It is a fine silvered Damascus blade that I 
took with his life from a gentleman who was 
passing; from a gentleman who was passing 
on the high-road. 

Give me this Damascus blade as a bridal 
gift: the wife of a Captain like you should 
not go unarmed. 

You are the bravest girl the sun ever shone 
upon; I will give you my life for your love; 
I will give you the blade for a kiss. 

Magdeleine has drawn the blade from its 
scabbard, and has examined it with atten- 
tion: — He whose breast would feel this blade, 
how many cries would he utter? 

He who is struck upon the right breast 
falls with a shviek; he whom you strike upon 
the left breast drops without heaving a. sigh. 

He has scarcely ceased speaking when 
Magdeleine, strikes without winking, and 
Captain Rossignol falls at her feet, as mute 
as a stone. 

Up! up I up I Awake, brave companions of 
my husband, saddle six good horses, and let 
five of the bravest and best of your band be 
ready to follow me. 

My husband has not yet found me worthy 
of him; I must furnish a proof of my bravery 
to be agreeable to him. 

I have hatred in my heart, and my arm is 
eager to try the silvered Damascus blade 
which my husband has fi^iven me as a bridal 

gift. 

They uttered a cry of joy on hearing her 
speak thus: the bravest five were up, and off 
at a gallop for Korlay. 

When tney had gone a mile, Magdeleine 
said to her companions: — ^I must place a 
sentinel here, for that suits my projects. 

Go on, you others, go on before, for I have 
the watch-word to give. 

She has approached the first of the bri- 
gands and has plunged the Damascus blade 
into his left side, and he has fallen without 
uttering a word, in a pool of his blood. 

When they had gone another mile, Mag- 
deleine said to her companions: — I must 
place a sentinel her, for tnat suits my pro- 
jects. 



Go on, you others, go on before, for I have 
the watch-word to give. 

She has approached the second of the bri- 
gands, and has pluneed the Damascus blade 
into his left side, and he has fallen without 
uttering a word in a pool of his blood. 

Magdeleine Le Grossec was alone when 
she arrived at Korlay, and she knocked at 
her father's door.— Go fiar from my house, 
cursed creature, I do not recognize you as 
my child. 

xou have declared war upon your fellow- 
beings, you have associated yourself with a 
robber, you have cast dishonor upon me and 
upon all the family. Cursed be the hour in 
which you were born! 

Repulse not vour daughter t^us, my fath- 
er; she returns knocking at your door as pure 
as when she first crossed its sill borne in her 
mother's arms. 

Arouse yourselves quick, let the tocsin be 
sounded and follow me. If every one does 
his duty to-day like me, to-morrow the coun- 
try will not fear thieves any longer. 

Up, up, all you who have hearts in your 
breasts; you who are worthy children of Brit- 
tany. I have killed Captain Rossignol, and 
I will aid you in extermmating the rest of his 
band. 

That we might not lose ourselves on the 
route, I have sprinkled with blood the path 
which leads to nis repair. This is the day 
of justice and vengeance. 

To-morrow I will enter a convent to weep 
and pray the rest of my life: for it is not 
good that a woman should redden Damascus 
blades. 



SPIRITUAL DIALOGUES. 

In submitting the following papers to his 
fellow-citizens, the editor begs leave to accom- 
pany them with an explanatory remark or two. 
They purport to be copies from memory, of 
conversations between more or less diatin- 
euished ghosts, of various climes and eras, 
held at the residence of their hospitable host, 
and his ever-beloved and lamented kinsman, 
Whimsiculo the Elder. The editor was never 
fortunate enough to be present at any of 
these interviews, though he has frequently 
heard his relative allude to them, and at 
times, with considerable warmth of manner; 
nor was he aware of the existence of any me- 
morials of them, till recently lighting upon 
the aforesaid MSS. while in the discharge of 
his arduous executorial duties. Delicacy 
will not allow him to comment upon the 
qualities, either of the speakers or their 
themes. Of the substantial accuracy of the 
reports of their interlocutions, however, the 
well-known conscientiousness and singular 
love of truth of the exemplary defunct, are a 
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sufficient guaranty. It will be seen tiiat, 
like a well-bred host, he has but little to say 
himself^ save in the way of answer to the 

Saestions of his spiritual visitors. And with 
lese few words of elucidation, the editor re- 
spectfully takes his leave. 

Whixsiculo, Jun. 

Dialogue I. — Alcibiades — Sheridan. 

Ale, I am delighted to meet you, my dear 
friend, under this hospitable roof. But how is 
it, that we have never run against each other 
before? Kindred spirits that we are, is it pos- 
sible that our ghostly palms, now come to- 
gether in friendly collision for the first time, 
in our own native planet, and in this gay, 
thriving town of Gotham? 

Sher, So it seems, my dear boy, so it 
seems. 

Ale. I have had the pleasure, however, of 
seeing you before; aye, and of hearing ygu, 
upon two memorable occasions. 

Sher, Indeedl what were they? 

Ale. Well, the last was quite recently; 
you were at the time addressing a large and 
enthusiastic meeting of residents of the star 
Artemisia, on the great subject of Homestead 
Exemption. I need not say that I was de- 
lighted; no one among the fifty thousand 
listeners, more so, I assure you. I ought to 
be a pret^ good judge of speaking, too, for 
we men of Athens, you know, were no fools 
at that business; to say nothing of the vast 
amount of popular oratory I have heard all 
over the universe, since then. You surely 
remember the circumstance. 

Sher, Oh ves, I remember making a few 
remarks on the subject you speak of, to the 
good people of that luminary, and that they 
were well received. Poor thmgs, it was high 
time that they should be stirred up on that 
point. Their financial affairs have been in a 
frightful way, for a great while. Indeed I 
do not know that I ever stumbled on a planet 
that was more crowded with insolvents. I 
speak not of your reckless, unprincipled con- 
tractors of obligations, but innocent, exem- 
plary, high-minded insolvents. Ahl dear, I 
am afraid they will never again know, there, 
those choicest blessings of existence, a sound 
currency and cash payments! Excuse me, 
my friend, but when I get on this theme, I 
grow warm in spite of myself. May I ask, 
what was the other occasion, to which you 
have so kindly referred? 

Ale. The^ other was much longer ago, 
though it lives very distinctly in my memo- 
ry. You were a mortal, at the time, and 
were standing at the comer of the street, 
with your friends, Kemble and Fawcett, 
looking at the flames, as they danced and 
frolicked about that universe-renowned tem- 
ple of the Muses, Old Drury. I happened to 
be passing at the very moment, when you 



remarked, with great earnestness and many 
gestures, ''Gentlemen, one thing alone sus- 
tains me, in this terrible crisis, and that is 
the conviction that I have never been guilty 
of an unjust action. Principle, gentlemen, 
principle" — ^here, I remember, you paused, 
and thumping your breast with manly ener- 
gy, repeated the glorious sentiment several 
times, in the same Rowing language. Never, 
never, my dear friend, in the whole course of 
my spiritual career, was I more profoundly 
impressed; and had ife at all accorded with my 
spiritual arrangements for the evening, I 
should have remained, and insisted upon an 
immediate introduction; but 

Sher. Stop, stop, my friend. You are 
touching now upon a tender chord. Let us 
change the subject. 

Ale. I really ask pardon for 

Sher, Not at all, not at all. But, my dear 
Alcibiades, if I may be so bold, where were 
you, at the time of receiving our noble host's 
polite invitation? 

Ale. Well, your question might be an em- 
barrassing one, to some spirits; however easy 
it maybe &r such an exemplary, and notorious 
home-body of a ghost as myself, to answer. 
Know then, my financial friend, that the invi- 
tation in Question found me comfortably seat- 
ed in my lodgings in the north star, in gown 
and slippers, and toasting my spiritual toes, 
while deep in the perusal of the seventy-fifth 
edition of a most charming little work, enti- 
tled "Aunt Susan's Boudoir;" wherein, under 
the euise of a sprightly romance, some most 
profound social and moral truths are tho- 
roughly developed, and brought home to the 
enthriJled reader; a work that has already 
created a most intense sensation throughout 
Ursa Migor, and which, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, is destined to have a tremendous 
run all over the universe. Indeed, I can 
hardly imagine a more desirable piece of 
property to hold, than the ownership of this 
very book would be, were there (what I be- 
gin to fear, my dear Sherry, there never will 
be,) any comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of interstellar copyright. But, my 
friend, you look incredulous. You really 
can't suppose, for one moment, that I have 
been trifling with truth, in this little state- 
ment of mine. 

Slier, Oh no, no. At the same time> I con- 
fess I am greatly surprised at it. Is it possi- 
ble, then, that the gay, restless Alcibiades 
has settled down at last into such a staid and 
sedate personage as this? That renowned 
lover or fun and mischief, that most enter- 
prising, turbulent, fascinating of Greeks, 
sitting quietly over his fire, lost in the pages 
of a moral and religious romance! You must 
be quizzing, my friend, or else you are a sad- 
ly ^tered ghost, indeed. 

Ale. You may well say that, most illustri- 
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ous of dramatists and bailiff-dodgers; you 
may well say that. I am an altered ehost, 
and I have been, eyer since my first abrupt 
departure from this little earth. What did I 
ever gain, pray, by that same mercurial, en- 
terprising nature of mine? Didn't it involve 
me in perpetual scrapes and disasters; not 
merely bringing my terrestrial career to a 
violent and untimely close? Didn't it also 
subject me to constant misrepresentations 
and slanders? Wasn't I a perfect bye-word 
in Athens, for all that was debauched and 
dissolute? Didn't all the old inen in town 
shake their impertinent fingers at me in the 
streets, and all the old nurses frighten their 
babes into silence b^ threatening to call me? 
Was there ever a midnight froli(i, or a nose 
knocked from a statue, or a knocker divorced 
from a door, but what I always had the 
credit of it? When, half the time, I was 
really hard at work, studying my Pythago- 
I'as, or listening to the lectures of dear 
old Socrates, that wisest, best, ueliest of 
philosophers* Yes, my dear friend, it was 
high time for me to change my course, and 
to set about becoming the sober, literary 
spirit that you now behold mel 

Sher, And yet, Alcibiades, when I come to 
survey the cut of your spiritual jib a little 
more closely, I must say, I have my misgiv- 
ings. There is a lurking devil in that ghost- 
ly eye of yours, that tells me you are as fond 
of your nectar and your fun,, as ever you 
were. Own up, now, you madcap, own up, 
and tell me that you have been playing upon 
this ingenious nature of mine. 

Ale, Ndt so, oh thou most entertaining and 
exemplary Englishman of thy day, not so. 
(Here loud cries of hot corn, hot com, were 
heard in the adjoining street). Proserpine 
preserve us, what strange sounds are these? 

Sher, Something new to me, I assure you. 
But our worthy host here will elucidate the 
matter. (To W. the Elder). My dear friend, 
do have the goodness to explain to us the 
meaning of that curious piece of vocalization, 
that seems to have so deeply impressed our 
Greek brother. 

W, the Elder, Why, gentlemen, that is no- 
thing more nor less than two of our young 
colored brethren, duly setting forth to the 
community the virtues of one of our favorite 
national dishes, hot corn. Surely you know 
the article. 

Ale, Not I, i'faith. 

Sher, Nor I. 

W, the Elder, You surprise me. I sup- 
posed, at least, that my English friend here 
was acquainted with its merits. But you 
shall know it, before another sun sets. So, 
come and dine with me to-morrow, and I 
will set you vis-a-vis to some of the finest ears 
that ever tasseled in old Westchester. And 1 1 



will also promise you as superb a dish of 
succotash, as 

Both Ghosts, Succotash. 

W, the Elder, Suc-co-tash. I don't won- 
der, though, at your echoing the sound. Yon 
will not find the word either in Donnegan or 
Ainsworth. Both name and preparation 
are purely aboriginal. Never niind, you 
must taste it, nevertheless, and if, after do- 
in^ so, Alcibiades, you do not pronounce it 
a dish worthy to cross the lips of Olympian 
Jove himself, then am I a vain boaster. But 
I, must not interrupt the thread of your dis- 
course, wherewith I was beginning to be vast- 
ly edified. 

Ale, This is very kind of you, my dear old 
friend. Let me see. When this Uttle inci- 
dent occurred, I was just on the point of re- 
torting upon friend Sheridan, his own ques- 
tion; namely, where he happened to li^, at 
the time, your kind lightmng-invitation to 
supper overtook him. 

Sher, And I will answer it, all the more 
willingly, my dear iconoclast, because it so 
happened, that it found me employed in a 
way more flattering to my vanity as an au- 
thor. 

Ale, Ah, how's that? 

Sher. Listen. I was, at that very moment, 
in the very pleasant metropolis of Ski-hi, in 
the heart or the eastern hemisphere of the 
sun, of system number sixt^-six, of the sixth 
series of the occidental subdivision of the ori- 
ental division of 

W, the Elder, W-h-e-w! 

Sher, I am not at all surprised at your 
whistling, my dear terrestrial friend, with 
your limited experience in the way of time 
and space; but see how coolly my brother 
ghost here takes it. I appeal to him for the 
accuracy of my description. 

Ale, Perfectly correct. But on with your 
story. What were you about there? 

Sher, Well, I was just going to say, that 
I was quietly seated, at the time, in the Na- 
tional Theatre of sai^ metropolis; having 
been expressly invited there, to attend the 
rehearsal of my own School for Scandal 

Ale, Pardon me interrupting you thus, 
but it so happens that it is no longer aeo 
than yesterday, that I had a chat with Me- 
nander himself, about that same sparkling 
comedy of yours. He expressed himself 
moat enthusiastically on the subject, and 
even went so far as to say that it was worth 
all Aristophanes and himself had ever writ- 
ten or put together; though I confess I can 
hardly agree with him there. 

W, the Elder, School for Scandall Why it 
is no longer than last night, either, that I 
saw it, most charmingly rendered, at our own 
little pet f^yceum. I've eot the bill in my 
pocket now. Here it is; (rea<£«). Lady Tea- 
zle, Miss Laura Keene; and a sweet, lady- 
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like actress she is, too; Sir Peter, Mr. Blake; 
but take the document, my dear boy, and ex- 
amine it at your leisure. 

Sher. Really, my dear friends, tempor%l 
and spiritual, this is very polite and pleasant 
in you, but I ^aU never get to the end of my 
Btory. 

Ale, Go on, eo on. 
^ Sher, Well, I was about saying, that I was 
listening to the rehearsal of Sie play in 
question, by a most clever set of pertormers, 
and in the Ojibbewa version, when— 

Ale. What, what, what? Ojibbewa — I 
never heard of such language as tliat. 

Sher. Whimsiculo has, though. Have you 
not, my good friend? 

W, tie Elder, Most uno[ue8Cionably, though 
I confess, I am not particularly well posted 
up in it, or in its literature. I had an im- 
pression, too, that it was not a written lan- 
guage. Now I think of it, I did once hear 
the Lord's prayer in that dialect; but to say 
truth, (and not to speak it irreverently), it 
soundea to me far more like a pack of crack- 
ers, going off under a tin-kettle, than like an 
invocation to the throne of gtaoe. But how, 
in the name of wonder, came that to be the 
language of the luminary in question? ■ 

Sher, That's the very interrogatory that I 
propounded to the manager, myself, and he 
gave me the following lucid explanation. It 
seems that, from time immemorial, this par- 
ticular portion of said luminary, has been set 
apart, as the receptacle and general place of 
rendezvous of the ghosts of the red men of 
America; that among those ghosts, came, 
not many years since, the august spectre of 
that renowned sachem and warrior of the 
woods, Monkey-Jacket. 

W, the Elder, Monkey-Jacket? no, no, no: 
you mean Red Jacket. 

Sher, Red Jacket, Red Jacket — absurd 
blunder, to be sure. It seems that said Red 
Jacket, a few short moons before his depar- 
ture from his earthly lodgings, was the guest 
of the corporation of the good city of Boston; 
that during his visit, he was invited to attend 
the Tremont Theatre of that metropolis; he 
did so; it so happened, ti^t the School for 
Scandal was the prominent feature of the eve- 
ning's entertainment. The chief, who is said 
to have been one of the most accomplished 
musicians, and finest linguists of his time, 
was fortunately quite himself, throughout 
the performance, a circumstance the more ex- 
traordinary, (so said the manager), seeing 
that even his warmest admirers have been 
compelled to admit, that the latter portion of 
his terrestrial pilgrimage was pretty much 
one continual scene of intoxication. On this 
occ asion, however, he heartily relished and 
warmly applauded the piece, not letting a 
single joke escape him. In a word, when 
shortly after transferred from this mundane 



sphere to the luminary before-mentioned, he 
took with him, in memory,, the entire come- 
dy; he would often repeat passages, and 
parts of scenes from it, to his brother ghosts, 
and was finally prevailed upon to give them 
a complete memoriter copy, in theQjibbewa, 
which had ever been his favorite dialect on 
earth; from this copy they had gradually 
prepared the entertainment in question, and 
nad kindly invited me to be present. It only 
remains to add, that the performers were 
nearly through the screen-scene, and that I 
was in the midst of making a slight sugges- 
tion to the manager, when our host's bght- 
ning-messenger arrived. Such, my dear Al- 
cibiades, is a most truthful and circumstan- 
tial answer to your question.. Are you satis- 
fied? 

^Zc. Perfectly. But after all, what signi- 
fies it, whence we came, or whither we are 
going? Are we not here, in sprightly Goth- 
am, and under the hospitable roof of our old 
friend? Let's enjoy the present, then, and 
hope for many such pleasant re-unions, in the 
same agreeable quarters. 

TT. the Elder, With all my heart, and I 
hope to have the pleasure, not only of your 
company, but of that of a good many other 
spectral notabilities, provided they will con- 
descend to honor my humble roof. And now, 
my lads, to supper, t think I can show you 
something in the terrapin department, that 
would make even a French artist stare; not 
to speak of a certain Sauterne, that I defy any 
cellar of any planet of any system to beat. 

Sheridan, You quite pique our ghostly cu- 
jriosity. AUons done. {Exeunt,) 



MUSICAL BIZARHE. 

Madam Sontao. • 

Sontag came to us in the most emphatic 
way. Tne steamboat Washington was char- 
tered to goto Burlington, to receive her as she 
alighted from the Camden and Amboy cars. 
There was on board a most sympathetic com- 
pany, consisting of delegations from the Musi- 
cal £*und and other societies in our city — ^the 
former as hosts, the latter as guests — together 
with a large party of ladies and gentlemen. 
The fact of the editor of Bizarre being 
one of the party on this pleasant occasion, 
seems to have interested so much a writer 
for one of the city papers, notorious for its 
personalities, that he especially alludes to it. 
We t^ank him cordially for the trouble he 
takes to advertise our movements, and assure 
him, that should we ever hear of his forming 
one of a party of ladies and gentlemen, we 
will reciprocate. 

Madam Sontag is a superior artiste^ ttXA 
there are many notes of her voice which are 
of honied sweetness. We like her best in the 
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more simple passages of music; however 
transcendent she might have been twenty 
years ago in all she attempted. Her taste is 
exceedingly fine; and she uses it with skill, 
in presenting the best points of her voice 
most happily. Then she is pretty, notwith- 
standing she is fat, and, at least, ten years 
more than forty. We could wish she had 
less affectation of manner, but that is a mat- 
ter of small concern. 

We first heard Madam Sontag in New 
York, as we stated in our last number, and 
to the best advanta^, we are now persuaded. 
Metropolitan Hall is immense, ana one hears 
there the delightfully sweet tones of Madam 
Sontag's voice, without observing those which 
Me not entirely so; so much better oppor- 
tunity has one of her consummate art, to 
cover them up, in so vast a space. At the Mu- 
sical Fund Hall— one of the best for singing 
in the country — ^the shoals and quicksands 
of her organ, if we may so express ourselves, 
are as palpable as the magnificent diamonds 
which she wears. They are readily distin- 
guished in "Como per me Sereno," and "0 
luce di questa anima." In "Le tre Nozze" 
polka aria, in Eckert's Swiss Song, and in 
"Home, Sweet Home," they are gilded over. 

But what a grand combination were Son- 
tag, Badiali, Pozollini, Eckert, Julien, Jaell, 
and the Germanians: to say nothing of Roc- 
co, all in one eveningi Verily the tickets 
were dirt-cheap'at three dollars. They would 
have been the same, had they been three times 
three each. 

Only one violinist we have ever heard 

S leases us as well as Julien; and he was not 
'le Bull, but, call us Goth if you please, even 
Camille Sivori. Ole Bull is the great living 
wizard of the violin; fit successor to that 
Astaroth of fiddles, Paganini. He makes us 
stare at the feats he achieves with horsehair, 
catgut, and rosin; but not a chord of our 
heart does he touch. We look on while he 
goes through his musical spasms, quite ready 
at any moment to see him snap his head 
from his shoulders, or throw himself by a 
backward somersault into the midst of the 
audience. Julien is a glorious lad. He has 
music in him, and music seven-eighths of 
which is heart. His taste is of the most deli- 
cate cast, and the skill with which he wields 
his bow is of truly masterly stamp. What he 
will become, if he goes on Improving, it is 
really difficult to guess. 

Badiali has never had, and we suspect 
never will have, a superior in this country, 
as a baritone. We like him quite beyond 
our power to describe. He is, however, only 
great in serious compositions. He must get 
another face with which to sing buffo, for the 
one he now has, is incapable of being con- 
verted into even an approach to the comic. 

The success of Madame Sontao in Phila- 1 



delphia has been immense — a fact which 
fully evinces the charm she has worked 
among us. She gave her first series of three 
concerts, to crowded houses, and a second 
series of the same number of nights, was 
universally demanded. The bill she pre- 
sented was of the highest order; indeed, all 
the features touching her entertainments, 
have been of unprecedented brilliancy. The 
orchestra, led by an eminent artist, like 
Eckert, and embracing . the whole strength 
of the Germania troupe, was in itself, great 
attraction. When you add to this, Madame 
Sontag, the wonderful child Julian, Badiali, 
PozzoTini, Rocco and Jaell, you have truly 
a miracle of an entertainment, surely, for this 
country. No wonder our people turned out. 

Again, the management of these concerts 
has been of a high order. Despite what some 
of the New Yorkers say of Mr. Ullman, we 
look upon him as a gentleman fully compe- 
tent for the post he fills; while, as for Mr. 
Helmsiiller, his assistant, every body knows 
his rare merits, from his long and successful 
management of the Germanians . All tb ings 
considered, it is our opinion Madame Son- 
tag could not have a better direction than 
these gentlemen embrace. To sum up the 
whole matter of her first efforts in Philadel- 
phia, they stamp her as emphatically what 
our music-goers wanted. She well sustains 
the high reputation which preceded her; in- 
deed, we willingly concede to her the dis- 
tinction of having once been, if she is not 
now, the most popular artiste of the age. 

A few words more, and in regard to our 
former musical article: we should have 
stated as a matter of simple justice to the 
Musical Fund and Philharmonic Societies, 
that the rapidly improving musical taste of 
our city, is largely to be attributed to them. 
Their concerts ever of a high order, have 
excited among our citizens, a fancy for the 
"concord of sweet sounds;" in other words, 
they have created a taste, which has grown 
gradually from year to year, and which, 
though still not what it should, and will be, 
exercises an appreciation of musical quality, 
altogether in advance of that which is knovm 
in other cities. Humbug finds too much 
favor, we acknowledge still; but it is gra- 
dually losing its power, and the time is not 
far distant, when ixrtistes will best subserve 
their interests, by depending alone on sub- 
stantial merit. 

Madame Alboni has been singing in Bos- 
ton, with immense iclat. Her success in 
Philadelphia was wonderful, considering the 
feebleness of the support she had. We under- 
stand she returns to our city shortly. A 
New York critic, speaking of Alboni, says: — 
"The exquisite beauty and completeness of 
her notes first elicit silent and heartfelt ap- 
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preciation, and then follow tiie graceful 
management and electrical transitions of 
her voice, which in the lower register, or that 
quality which has given its fortunate pos- 
sessor tjie reputation of the grfeat contralto, 
has never been equalled in concert or on the 
stage in this country. Parodi often startled 
her audiences by passages of this c^ualily, 
but more by the dramatic purpose which she 
studied to impart to them,^than by the rich- 
ness and fulness of the lower notes, and the 
natural ease with which in Alboni's singing, 
they are at all times commanded." Talking 
of Alboni's low notes, a gentleman remai^ked 
at one of her concerts in this city, when she 
had just uttered some of the most beautiful 
she commands: "I never before heard any- 
thing so low, which filled me with such 
exalted emotions!'^ 



BIZARRE AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 

Akolo-American Literatcre and Manners. 

This is the title of a book just published 
by Charles Scribner, New York, from the 
French of Philarete Chasles. It is one of 
the most interesting we have encountered for 
some time. On a theme so difficult for for- 
eigners to understand, as the new and im- 
mense life, which is here in the process of 
developement, our French professor has, we 
think, committed fewer mistakes, and said 
more true things, than any one from old Eu- 
rope we can now call to mind. Especially 
does he compare favorably with the majority 
of British travellers. Whetiier from their 
insular position or some other cause, it seems 
almost impossible for thelatter to view things 
otherwise, than through a dense medium of 
{>rejudice. Instead of judging forei^ na- 
tions by a standard of abstract propriety or 
by the ideas which lie at the basis of their 
national life, England is ever the standard, 
by which all things must be tested and ap- 
proved, or condemned accordingly. The 
French, of course, do not invariably escape 
somewhat of prepossession and narrowness. 
Nevertheless, there is generally a continental 
sweep in their vision, and therefore a capaci- 
ty of seeing things more nearly as ihej are, 
when viewed from their own point of sight. 

M. Chasles has magnificent conceptions of 
the future awaiting our country; and he be- 
holds with wondrous clearness, how inevita- 
ble, as also how transient, are most of the 
faults, which are incessantly flung in our 
filces by our transatlantic mother. We think 
he does not render justice to American wo- 
men; and we think, too, he judges inaccurately 
on some topics besides. However, in his 300 
duodecimo pages there is so much sound 
sense and keen discrimination; so much libe- 
ral and appreciative feeling; all presented in a 



stvle so lucid and brilliant^ that we are in- 
clmed rather to praise thankfully his emi- 
nent merits, thui to criticise his defects. 



The Cabin and Parlor. Br J. Thornton 

Rani>olph. 

We can nfiost sincerely counsel every one 
to read this book with attention, be his opi- 
nions what they may on the vexed subject 
it discusses.^ It bears every mark of having 
been written with candor, and with an 
honest purpose of speaking the truth, and 
neither more nor less, about the social con- 
dition of both South and North* And we 
must add, that sad as the picture is of many 
features in our Northern Society, we can re- 
call no statement, which our own experience 
or observation has not verified. Fair and 
veracious as he is, then, in his remarks upon 
ourselves, we cannot but think him entitled 
to credit, when he testifies of Southern so- 
ciety, about which we have little personal 
knowledge. He does not deny, that slavery 
has its evils, but he asks if wages — labor, 
pressed down by a remorseless competition, 
18 without its evils? We a]ll know it is not. 
What, then, must be the negro's fate, if at 
onee thrown upon his own self-guidance in 
this struggling throng, all of whom look upon 
him with aversion and contempt? Experi- 
ence, he replies, has thus far shown, that he 
would be worse off, than where and as he 
is. Evils and social wrongs are practical 
things, to be practically dealt with. It is 
folly — i9 it not crime? — to do a certain and 
enormous practical mischief, in the endeavor 
to settle a question of theoretic injustice. 

But we wish all might read this volume. 
We cannot but think it would quiet manjr 
doubts, and remove numerous mental diffi- 
culties, besides doing much towards soothing 
that exasperated feeling, which has brought 
our Union-bark so nigh a wreck. Use fair 
play, and examine both sides. This book is 
published by our enterprising townsman, T. 
B. Peterson. 



Comparative Phtsioonomt. By James W. 

Redfield, M. D. 

Here is another book from Redfield, 
of New York, and, we may add, one of the 
most curious we ever read; not completely 
original in th^ theory it presents, but carry- 
ing out this theory into a particularity of 
detail, which leaves all foregone books out 
of sight. Swedenborg taught a century ago, 
that man, standing at the apex of created 
beings, ga!thers up into himself, and exhibits 
the qualities of all animals beneatii him — 
thus being in fact a microcosm, or miniature 
picture of the universe. Dr. Redfield re- 
produces this doctrine with the utmost 
minuteness — maintaining that, while man 
possesses the properties of all animals, there 
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predominate in each indiyidoal the qualities 
of some one animal species^ which he especi- 
ally resembles, externally, as well as in- 
ternally. Proceeding on this idea, he assigns 
to each of the several nations, some single 
animal, as its prevailing type. Thus ne 
makes the bull, tha animal type of the Eng- 
lishman ; the frog, that of the Frendmian; 
the lion, that of the German; the hog, that 
of the Chinaman; the goat, that of the Jew; 
the sheep, that of the Greek; the horse, that 
of the Italian; the bear, that of the Yankee. 
And the reader will be astounded at the im- 
mensity of our author's organ of comparison, 
which enables him to trace such innumer- 
able striking analogies between the type and 
the antitype. In fact, we have founa it diffi- 
cult to avoid swallowing a good joke at once, 
as truth. 



Anchbnt Egtpt, 2 vols. By Johk Kenbick, 

M. A. 

Rbbfield, of New York, sends also these 
books. The^ embrace about 990 pp., into 
which is distilled more information, than was 
probably contained in that huge Ptolemaic 
Library, burnt by the conquering Saracens. 
The- public owe no small gratitude to Mr. 
Kenrick, for the vast labor he must have ex- 
pended in bringing into a convenient shape, 
such an amount of knowledge of such a 
kind. For Egypt can never cease to interest 
the world, for various reasons. It is pre- 
eminently the Land of Mystery, with an 
origin lost in primeval night; with its inex- 
plicable, sad-eyed Sphynx, still propounding 
his enigmas; and with those mountainous 
pyramidic piles, without known beginning or 
purpose, and apparently without end. Then 
Egypt, for 400 years, harbored the **Cho8en 
People," and educated their leader, Moses, 
for an enterprise that changed the face of the 
world. Egypt, too, gave Greece her religion 
and her arts, and Greece educated our race 
to the love bf beauty. 

"We wish our author, in performing such a 
valuable work for us, had avoided some 
faults. Why would he cram his volumes 
with foot-notes in Greek and Latin, which 
not one in a hundred can understand? A 
book for popular reference like this, should 
put everything in the vernacular tongue. 
We trust he wiU remember this in the other 
volumes he promises us. 

Pioneer Women op the West. By Mrs. 

Ellet. 

Here is another of Scribner's handsome 
books. It is a terrible book, though — a 
chronicle of blood poured out in riverS; of 
tortures by the knife and the fire, by cold, 
hunger, and wearing fatigues, endured by 
women and children, as well as men — a por- 
tion of the immense price paid for the iree^ 



dom and comparativeprosperitj enjoyed by 
this favored land. What a history is that 
of our country; commencing with the vnntry 
debarkation of our Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers on the Plymouth 3lock, and record- 
ing a struggle with the blind forces of nature 
and with savage men, for more than 200 
years — a struggle in which womanhood and 
infancy have Dome their full share down to 
this very moment. We cannot think of all 
this, without being persuaded that great 
destinies and an extraordinary action on the 
condition of the whole human race, were 
designed by Providence in the settlement of 
our country at the expense of toils and 
sufferings so unexampled in their severity 
and duration. What then, must a people 
deserve, who fling away blessings so costly, 
and miss the fulfilment of a destiny so grand, 
through their folly and domestic dissensions? 
Alas! UD new Continent is left for another 
Columbus to discover, and other Pilgrim* 
to subdue to civilization, if we permit liberty 
to lose her grasp here, and allow a isiecond 
Roman republic to decline and decay. Mrs. 
EUet merits universal gratitude, for placing 
on lasting record the fast-vanishing memo- 
rials of the means whereby a savage world 
was brought under peaceful industry, and 
Christian, happy homes were reared in the 
primeval wilderness. It may profit u€ to see 
what we owe to those who have gone before 
us, that we may not forget what we owe to 
those who shall come after us. 



The Autobiography op a Nrw Churchmait. 

By John A. Little. 

Why Mr. Little should have published 
this sketch of his life, would seem, at fi«t 
sight, rather perplexing. Its incidents are 
as common-place as they could well be. 
Born in poverty, he struggles up through a 
printing office into a surveyor's office; thence 
advances to a lawyer's office, is admitted to 
the bar, marries, changes the scene of his 
professional labors some half-a-dozen times, 
beinjg never very successful; and when he 
takes leave of us, he is living on a farm which 
he *»has not wholly paid for," and doine a 
legal business, which "is not very profit- 
able," but is nevertheless, tolerably content- 
ed and happy, &c. Ac. Now, this is the life 
of thousands in our country, who never 
dream of writing an autobiography, and yet 
our author seems to believe there has been 
something very strange and wondrous in his 
bwn career. The sum of the whole is, that 
Mr. Little is a simple-hearted person, with 
no originality or genius, or much ability of 
any kind; no great knowledge of the world, 
or of human nature; and therefore he has 
made a book, which is always tame; often 
flat and dull; and never calculated to pro. 
duce much impression on the reader, good o^ 
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bad. To relations and friends, his Yolome 
might be welcome. Few others are likely to 
rei^ it through. Messrs. Lippincott, Grax- 
Bd & Co., of onr city, are the publishers of 
this work. 



Archibald Cameron, or Heart-trials. 

Charles Scribner, of New York, sends us 
this volume; it might as justly have been 
Ramed "Trials of the Patience,^' as "Heart- 
trials;'' that is, if all feel as we did in the 
perusal. The author thinks it necessary to 
say in the preface, that "some of the inci- 
dents may appear exaggerated, and may be 
deemed by some as wild and improbable.'' 
A very sensible remark of Mr. A. Cameron's 
biographer. Whether he wrote the book, as 
a quiz, or caricature of a class of morbid fic- 
tions, with which the poor press is groan- 
ing at the present day, or whether he manu- 
factured it in good faith, we ftre not quite 
satisfied. But certainly it is one or the 
strangest mixtures of Moore's Melodies and 
Byron's Childe Harold, with religious eon- 
yersations between two young lovers, that 
we, or Miy body else, ever saw. If one has 
nothing better to do, we are not positive of 
his receiving any fatal injury from looking 
over this book. That he will extract much 
profit or pleasure from it, we doubt, unless 
his digestion is very strong. 

The Eagle Pass. Br Cora Montqomert. 
^ Tales of border, pioneer, and woodland 
life are to us amon^ the most fascinating of 
all reading. Especmlly so, when written 
with the vigOT, clearness and eloquence, dis- 
played by our authoress. We have seen, in 
Sast time, several letters of hers in the pub- 
c prints, from the far Southwest, and we 
have always thought her one of our most 
energetic and skilful writers, whether male 
or female. This little volume fully sustains 
her former reputation. Texan, Mexican and 
Southwestern life is most vividly portray- 
ed; and many will here learn with astonish- 
ment, what a measureless and opulent terri- 
tory, belonging to us, is as yet almost en- 
tirely unsubdued to civilized mdustry. The 
reader will find much matter for thought 
about the future of our country; and our 
rulers would do wisely to consider and adopt 
many of the lady's suggeslions, about the 
management of that new Dorado. This book 
forms another number of G. P. Putnam's 
admirable semi-monthly library. 



WORLD-DOINGS AND WORLD- 
SAYINGS. 

William Brown, a fugitive slave now in 
London, has written a b^k entitled "Three 
Years in Europe; or Places I have seen, and 



Peonle I have met," which is noticed by 
English papers. One of them pronounces it 
^*a bit of genuine writing," and adds that the 
author "was a colored person much seen 
abput London in the year of the Great 
Exhibition — and heard of in Paris at the 
Peace Congress." The work in notice con- 
tains the record of his sayings and doings 
in France and in England. Among other 
stories, Mr. Brown, (not Jonsing,) tells in 
his book, is the following, which, as we should 
judge, smacks pretty strongly of romancing: 
"On the passage from America, there were 
in the same steamer with me, several Ame- 
ricans, and amone these, three or four ap- 
r tared to be much annoyed at the fact that 
was a passenger, and enjoying the com- 
pany of wnite persons; and although I was 
not openly insulted, I very often heard the 
remark, 'That nigger had better be on his 
master's farm,' and 'What could the Ameri- 
can Peace Society be thinking about to send 
a black man as a delegate to Paris.' Well, 
at the close of the first sitting of the Conven- 
tion, and just as I was leaving Victor Hugo, 
to whom I had been introduced by an M. P., 
I observed near me a gentleman with his 
hat in hand, whom I recognized as one of 
the passengers who had crossed the Atlantic 
with me in the Canada, and who appeared 
to be the most horrified at having a negro 
for a fellow passenger. This gentlemen, as 
I left M. Hugo stepped up to me and said, 
*How do you do, Mr. Brown?' — *You have 
the advantage of me,' said I. "Oh, don't 
you know me? I was a fellow passenger with 
you from America; I wish you would give 
me an introduction to Victor Hugo and Mr. 
Cobden.' I need not inform you that I de- 
clined introducing this pro-slavery American 
to these distinguished men. I only allude to 
this, to show what a change comes over the 
dreams of my white American brother, by 
crossing the ocean. The man who would 
not have been seen walking with me in the 
streets of New York, and who would not have 
shaken hands with me with a pair of tongs, 
while on the passage from the United States, 
could come with hat in hand in Paris, and 
say, *I was your fellow passenger.' " 

Dr. M. Barry lately read a paper to the 
British Association for the advancement of 
Science, stating that at the railway station 
in Giessen, Hesse Darmstadt, in May, 1852, 
it was found that a bird had built its nest on 
the collision spring of a third^lass carriage, 
which had remained for some time out of use. 
The bird was the black red-start (/S^^wia 
Tiihya;) and the nest contained five eggs. 
The discovery was made by the Wagen- 
meister, Jacob Stephanij, who humanely de- 
sired his men to avoid as long as possible 
the running of that earriage. At length, 
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when it could no longer be dispensed with, 
the carriage was attached to a train, and 
sent to Frankfort-on«the-Maine, distant be- 
tween thirty and forty English miles. At 
Frankfort it remained for six-and-thirty 
hours, and was then brought back to Giessen; 
from thence it went to Lollar, distant four or 
five English miles, and subsequently again 
came back to Giessen, having been kept 
awhile at Lollar; so that four days and three 
nights elapsed between the bringing of the 
carriage into use, and its last return to 
Giessen. Stephanij now finding the nest not 
to have been abandoned by thp parent birds, 
and to contain young ones.'which he describes 
as feathered, he removed it from the carriage 
to a secure place of rest, which he had pre- 
pared, saw the parent birds visit it, and 
visited it from time to time himself, until 
at first three, and then the other two youne 
birds had flown; none remaining at the end 
of four or five days, The_ debtor asked, 
"Now, while the carriage was travelling, 
where were the parent birds?" It will hardly 
be said that they remained at Giessen await- 
ing its return, having to examine by night as 
well as by day, hundreds of passing car- 
riages in order to recognize it; the young 
birds in their nests quietly awaiting food. 
He- contended that there seemed little doubt 
that, adhering to the nest, one, at least, of 
the parent birds travelled mth the train. 
Nor, when it is remembered how gently and 
how slowly an enormous railway carriage 
is pushed into connexion with a train — 
how gradually a train is brought into full 
speed, and how equable the movements are 
upon a railway — ^will it appear incredible, 
that at such a time a parent bird should 
continue with its nest, that nest being quite 
concealed, and containing young. 

Mr. Martin F. Tupper has written a dirge 
on Wellington; the first that has appeared. 
Judging from the extracts published, it must 
be an uncommonly wishy-washy production, 
He takes the ground, because the noble 
Duke was Chancellor of Oxford, that he 
was a learned man. As the Aihenceum has 
it, "in virtue of the wig, the wisdom tnust 
be presumed." Mr, Tupper asks, in one of 
his verses, vras not the Duke — 

"Was he not both our torch of war, 
And learning's peaceful lamp?" 

The same paper adds: — "Platitudes in 
meaning and doggerel in form, make up this 
first Dirge to the great Duke:" — 

Britain, broken-hearted. 

Bemoan the bitter day, — 
Thy Hero is departed. 

Thy Glory, rent away, — 
Alas! our joys are made to cease. 

Our praise of old is fled. 



Though first in war, and first in peace, — 
Our Wellington is dead ! 
* « * * * 

0, who shall worthily record 

The trophies of his fame,* 
The wisdom of his lightest word. 

The weight of his great name? 
For king and men of every clime 

Right nobly vied to raise 
His plory's monument sublime 

With pinnacles of praise 1 

Ah, bitter day ! I hear a groan 

From Britain's heart of oak; 
Forth from the altar and the dirone 

That voice of anguish broke: 
Alas, that he should perish 

From the face of this dull earth, 
And leave us but to cherish 

The remembrance of his worth 1 

We agree with a critic, that so great a 
memory as that of Wellington, should in- 
spire a loftier, strain; that the Duke could 
not escape the hurdy-gurdys — ^but that he 
will have the homage of the trumpets, too. 

The Aihenceum, spei^ng of a new slice of 
Uncle Tom literature, which has recently 
been issu^ in London, under the title of 
"Uncle Tom in England," says:— "One of 
the penalties which success pays to the world 
is the inevitable imitation to which it gives 
birth. A JiVaverly cannot make his adven- 
tures known, but you have a host of histori- 
cal novels on the library tables— a Childe 
Harold cannot make his solemn pilgrimage 
without a hundred imitations and continua- 
tions springing up. In like manner a suc- 
cess such as Mrs. Stowe's *Uncle Tom's 
Cabin' has achieved, was pretty certain to 
be followed by so-called 'echoes,' 'sequels,' 
and variations." The writer of this new- 
book, evidently knows little of the subject 
upon which he writes; indeed, he is entirely 
Ignorant as to it and America. He carries his 
slaver with a cargo from Africa into the har- 
bor of Charleston — unaware that the impor- 
tation of negroes into the United States nas 
long been prohibited by statute. The Athe- 
natum concludes its notice of this evident 
trash, thus: — "The writer boasts that the 
whole book was written by him in seven 
days and nights. If this be a merit, it takes 
the place of all others. We should rather 
he had taken more tinie — and done better. 
Why should he have been 

sleepless himself 

To make his readers sleep? 

He speaks of its having been an 'arduous 
and laborious task' to write thb volume; — 
what should he say who is compelled to 
read it." 
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A new opera has been brought out at 
Naples — "Elena di Tolosa" — under favor- 
able auspices. The composer, Signer Pe- 
trella, was called out fourteen times in one 
evening. A Neapolitan correspondent says: 
•'The great feature of 'Elena di Tolosa' is, 
its simple and fresh originality. A remark- 
able instance of this is to be found in the 
cdbaleUa of the air for the baritone^ and in 
the duett between the soprano and the ienore. 
A word more may be added in praise of the 
extreme beauty of the largo in ihejinale of 
the first act, and of the two choruses which 
precede the largo. Another feature of this 
opera to be commended is, its brevity. — 
Though everything is considered, and no 
situation is too much compressed, yet there is 
rapidity in the movement from one point to 
another. The singers were, Pancani, Cresci, 
and Luzio." "Dante e Bice," an opera by 
Maestro Carrer, has been given at the Teatro 
Carcano, Milan, vnth success. It is said in 
the French papers that Herr Hiller has re- 
signed the baton at the Italian opera in 
Paris, which is the solitary announcement 
that has yet appeared touching the prospect 
of that luckless theatre for the coming win- 
ter season. 

"Thoughts on Aerial Travelling, and the 
means of propelling Balloons," lately ap- 
peared in lionaon from the pen of Mr. efames 
Nye, and must be quite an original affair. 
The author's first proposition is, "that birds 
do use their vdngs to fly veith" — whence he 
infers, that because a man has no vnngs, it 
is unreasonable to conclude that he could not 
fly were he to choose— though Mr. Nye re- 
commends him not to desire that power, 
because it is unsocial, and would interfere 
with conversation and other of the amenities 
of travM. His next proposition is, that a 
cannon-ball, or a sky-rocket, is a motive 
power applicable to the purposes of locomo- 
tion. He has read that an arrow, shot from 
a tower, has been made to carry a letter to a 
friend or foe, whence he concludes that a 
cannon-ball "might be employed as a fleet 
and manageable steed for drawing our flying 
chariots." Having established these propo- 
sitions, Mr. ^ Nye describes the practical 
issues to which he would turn them, in Ihe 
form of a plan for being shot across the 
Channel in an elliptical balloon by a succes- 
sion of Congreve rockets. So look out for 
Mr. Nye one of these fine mornings. 

We learn by the Boston To-Day, that Pro- 
fessor Shepard, of Amherst College, has re- 
cently added to his collection of meteorolites, 
a very valuable specimen, which is described 
by the Springfield Republican as a mass of 
compact malleable iron weighing 178 pounds, 
of an elongated ovoidal form, covered with 



the usual indentations, and exhibiting the 
characteristic crystalline figures. It was 
discovered on the Great Lion River, in the 
Nemaqua Land, in South Africa, and, having 
been transported several hundred miles in 
wagons to the Cape of Good Hope, was ship- 
ped to London. To-Day adds. Prof. Shep- 
ard, being fortunately m that city at the 
time of its arrival, immediately entered into 
negotiations to obtain it, and with consider- 
able difficulty succeeded. He also, has ano- 
ther specimen from Newberry, South Caro- 
lina, weighing fifty-eight pounds. His col- 
lection of extra terrestrial substances weighs 
more than 350 pounds, and includes two 
hundred specimens from more than a hundred 
different localities. 

Victor Hugo's new work, "Napoleon le 
Petit," is thus noticed by a London critic: — 
"We recollect no instance in which a quon- 
dam fictionist and writer of light literature 
has produced a work exhibiting so much 
political passion — and passionate eloquence, 
after the French taste and fashion — as M. 
Victor Hugo has here done. M. Hugo is an 
Academician — but his work is utterly un- 
academical. Singularly deficient in art — 
as a piece of invective it is all full of points 
that sting intolerably, and sparkle as they 
sting. Taking openly the character of a 
scourge— which snows an utter want of 
tact — it lacerates its victim mercilessly. 
Scorn is made so pungent and picturesque 
in M. Hugo's text, that we only wish we had 
a better right to be a scorner. We are 
utterly against the whipped — ^but have no 
great sympathy with the whipper." 

Queen Victoria, by her warrant of 
the 6th of August last, has granted to Ca- 
roline Southey, the widow of the late lau- 
jreate, a yearly pension of 200Z., "in consi- 
deration," as in the warrant is set forth, 
" of her late husband's eminent literary 
merits." A like warrant of the 9th of the 
same month, confers a pension of 75Z. a year 
on Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, "in conside- 
ration of her merits as an authoress, and her 
inability, from the state of her health, to 
continue her exertions for a livelihood." 

A favorite theory of Sir John Ross, as to 
aurora borealis, is, that it is nothing more 
nor less, than moisture in some shape, 
(whether dew or vapor, liquid or frozen,) 
illumined by the heavenly bodies, either 
directly or reflecting their rays from ihe 
frozen masses around the pole, or even from 
the immediately proximate snow-clad earth." 

Humboldt is said, in letters from Ber- 
lin, to be employed three or four hours a day 
on a fourth volume of the "Cosmos," which 
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it is thought will soon be ready for the press. 
M. Humboldt will do well to lose nd time. 
Prussia is blessed with a sentimental mon- 
arch, who is neyertheless, a willing imitator 
of mediseval practices. If the type founder 
be once exterminated in Vienna, he will 
haye but a poor ten^re of his office in Berlin. 

Letters from Upsal report the death of Br. 
Palmblad, who for upwards of twenty-two 
years, occupied the chair of Greek language 
and literature in that universitr. Dr. Pidm- 
blad was, we are told, one of the most learn- 
ed Hellenists that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have produced — ^and has left a large 
body of published works to testify to the 
fact. He was, besides, a writer of romances 
and a poet. 

One of the greatest Bussian piunters, 
Bruloff, who painted the "Last Day of 
Pompeii,'' whicn was so much admired at the 
Paris Exhibition of Paintings, died a short 
time ago, in the small town of Manciana, 
thirty miles from Bome: — where he was 
buried, followed to the grave by all Uie ar- 
tists then in that capital. 

The salrf of the private library of the ex- 
Queen of the French, Marie Amelie, is an^ 
nounced to take place on the 3d of Novem- 
ber. Among the rare bookd in Uie collec- 
tion is the *Sac de Bome,' written by J. 
Bonaparte in 1527 — with a translation of 
the work by the present President of the 
French republic. 

Lever's new novel, " The Dodd Family 
Abroad," is noticed with considerable favor 
by the English papers. One critic says, the 
book is the lightest of the light, almost what 
might be called "rollicking." 

William Finden, the eminent English his- 
torical engraver, is dead. His "Byron Illus- 
trations," and other works of art^ are well 
knovm in this country. 

THE WBITINGS OF ALICE CABEY.* 

In an earlier number of our Bizarre,! we 
have spoken with some severity of what we 
conceive to be the faults of Alice Carey's last 
work, "Hagar: a Story of To-Day," which 
we cannot help regarding, despite*^ its style, 
which is singularly pure and elegant, and the 
frequent touches of refined, poetical and ori- 

* Poems; Moss k Brother, Philadelphia, 1850. Clorer- 
Book, or Reoolleotions of Our Neighborhood in the West; 
Redfleld, New York, 1851. Ljra and other Poems; Red- 
Held, New York, 18^2. Hagar : A Story of ToDaj^ Bed- 
field, New York, 1852. 
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einal sentiment whicli mark its pages, as a 
book unworthy of Miss Carey's reputation, 
and scarcely suitable in several respects to 
have been produced by a young lady whose 
experience and opportunities of observation 
can not well have made her familiar with such 
phases of crime and wretchedness as it dis- 
plays. It is, however, a remarkable book-« 
a book evincing unquestionable genius, and 
possessing such traits and qualities, in opinr 
ion, feeling and imagination, as would nione 
be sufficient to secure for Miss Carey a very 
high position among contemporary literary 
women. And the darker shades of character, 
And the striking and profoundly tragical in- 
cidents of the history, are likely to commend 
it successfully to the favor of the larger part 
of the reading public. 

Miss Carey is one of our youngest authors; 
at least it is less than half a dozen years since 
her name first came before the public in the 
eastern states; and she has suddenly risen 
to an elevation which has excited alike the 
surprise and envy of the less fortunate wri- 
ters of her sex. As a poetess we suppose no 
one will question that she is altogether supe- 
rior to any of her countrywomen, and almost 
without a rival in the world. Mrs. Barrett 
Browning is the only British poetess deserv- 
ing of comparison with her, and she far less 
for any original powers of creation than for 
her extraordinary resources of learning. — 
"Hagar" is not the best example of Miss 
Carey's capacities in prose, but in all her com- 
positions the same sombre cast of thought, 
and melancholy vein of sentiment, are equal- 
ly conspicuous, and it is apparent that this 
tragic element is one of the principal attrac- 
tions, as it is one of the most characteristic 
qualities of her genius. 

This tragic element does not consist so 
much in the exhibition of crime, hovor, aud 
remorse, as iu a tender and gentle melan- 
choly, induced and justified by a constant 
and apparently unavoidable experience of 
intellectual and physical suffering, in all the 
varieties of humble life, exoept those in which 
the finer instincts of humanity fail through 
rude influences of a just development. To be 
heroes or heroines, the persons of a drama 
must possess some distinguishing and beau- 
tiful or brave qualities, commanding sympa- 
thy or admiration; but these qualities, among 
the poor, are held to be inseparable from as- 
pirations after a nobler life—- the noblest of 
which they have any fixed conceptions— often 
such a life as they are precluded from by 
their inherited and unavoidable condition. 
The young woman loves, but she has no 
privilege of loving above the rank or circle 
to which she is bom, and in which it is im- 

Sossible, perhaps, to find an object equal to 
^ er in moral endowments. The young man 
is ambitious, of fame, or power, or ease, all 
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OP any of which would be attainable but for 
such accidents of fortune as are fate to him, 
and which compel him, ''stru^ding with low 
wants and lofty will," to humiliating servili- 
ty to men as much his inferiors in natural 
grace and worth as they are his masters 
through adyantages they themselves have not 
acquired. The poor girl — because of her 
poverty — is subjected to all the injuries to 
which her sex is most sensitive, is outlawed 
from the protection of chivalry, and not re- 
garded in the administrations of that honor 
of which all the subjects must be of a certain 
social elevatioub The poor youns man, has, 
under most circumstances, to swim through 
seas of fire before he can engage at all in the 
hi^h strifes for which his competitors are 
trained and armed firom their first advent in 
the world. 

Now such experiences are common enough 
everywhere. No system of society has ever 
yet been devised which secured alike to all 
its members consideration and happiness in 
exact proportion to their capacities and de- 
serts; ana the good time is not to be expect- 
ed under present influences, when the sole 
rule of advancement will be that divine eall- 
in{^ of fitness and necessity by which the ex- 
isting social evils can alone be remedied. 

Miss Carey, in "Clovernook" and "Ha- 
gar," has dwelt with the earnestness of gen- 
uine feeling upon the poetical capabilities of 
such points-— on the development of beauty,in 
a soil too rugged and in an ungenial and 
chilling atmosphere. 

Her rank as an author is not to be decided 
so much from the nature or relations of her 
subiects, as from the propriety, power, and 
high finish evinced in their treatment. She 
has numerous, striking, and frequently pre- 
vailing faults, and as a novelist she is deficient 
to a degree of some of the faculties most es- 
sential to success; but the best critics among 
us have agreed that whatever their defects, 
her works are among the most remarkable 
and the most deserving to be cherished, of all 
the fra^ant flowerings of the feminine intel- 
ligence in our times, and that they give pro- 
mise of an excellence as much above that she 
has already attained, as that is above the best 
endeavors of the most ingenius and popular 
of her countrywomen ymo have attempted 
literature. 

Of the inherent faults in Miss Carey's sto- 
ries, that which is most likely to prevent their 
eminent, and, on the whole, merited success, 
is a deficiency of the constructive or archi- 
tcetural faculty, which is largely possessed 
by so many vrho are altogether inferior to 
her in resources of materiel. The plot of 
"Hagar'' is bold and new, and susceptible of 
highly dramatic >and impressive effects, but 
its very boldness makes it the more difficult 
to exhibit so successfully as to prevent a 



thought of its difficulties or improbabilities in 
the mind of the reader. Disdaining the la- 
bor, or insensible of the necessity, or without 
diat sense of proportion and relation which 
mipht have guided her to a grouping, and co- 
loring, and elaboration, that would have 
saved the feelings from any shock, until the 
entire fabric was surveyed in unity, and with 
the softening effects of distance, she has 
brought her chief points so suddenly forward 
as to make the dullest apprehension sensible 
of violence, and inquisitive whether its cause 
be probable or in nature. 

The character of Warburton, in this nov- 
el, seems to be freouently misunderstood; we 
cannot help regarding it as a masterly crea- 
tion — not of a cold player with the chances 
of preferment, but an embodiment, all 
through the work, of pride, ambition, pas- 
sion, with such tender sensibility as destroys, 
except in the sternest natures. , 

We will not pursue our criticism of Miss 
Carey's prose, because the little space we can 
appropriate to a consideration of her works, 
on the present occasion, must in part be oc- 
cupied with some observations on the con- 
tents of the other volumes which are men- 
tioned in a note to this article. 

It is her distinction, as we have intimated 
to be our belief, that she is a great poet — a 
poet of such extraordinary and peculiar 
Deauty and splendor, that whatever may be 
the fate of her writings in prose, her poems 
will always be in hi^er estimation among 
critics, and, if we are not altogether wrong, 
preferred not only to the best compositions of 
women in the same line, but to the works of 
any or all of our chief bards, except only 
Bryant, Halleck, and, perhaps, Wnittier, 
Poe, and Longfellow. 

It may be said of her that she has sponta- 
neously, and perhaps unconsciously, given 
us some new measures, exquisitely beautiful, 
and perfectly adapted to the sentiment of the 
pieces for which they are used; but she has 
most frequently written to the music of great 
masters, whose examples in this respect are 
deemed worthy not only of general adoption, 
but to have become the common riches of 
genius. It must be confessed, however, that 
this appropriation of lyrical forms which are 
inalienably associated with some illustrious 
name in art, is apt to be injuriously sugges- 
tive. No one can now make use of the Spen- 
serian measure, so-called, vrithout subjecting 
his composition at once to comparison with 
'*ChildeHarold;" "In Memorium,"is recalled 
by every one who reads verses constructed in 
the same way; and though nothing can be 
more different in detail than "Lyra" from 
"Lycidas," whoever hears this touching ele- 
gy contrasts it at once with that immortal 
piece of art, which was perhaps the highest 
triumph of Milton. It is veiy easy to per- 
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ceive, however, that **Lyra" is unfinished, 
and that instead of having been built up by 
any slow process of accretion, it is but the 
fruit and illustration of a passionate im- 
pulse, born and dying perhaps with itself. 
So of "Winter," and the touching little pieces 
of "Yesternight," "The Winds," "Pictures 
of Memory," "Death Song," "The Shepherd- 
ess," &c., and the more playful illustration 
of her style which is furnished in "Wood 
Nymphs." 

We have not been able to quote any pas- 
sages from these delicious poems; our limits 
are too much restricted; but we should fail of 
our duty to every reader likely to be in any 
decree influenced by declarations of our 
judgment, if we did not urge upon their atten- 
tion works so noticeable for their beauty, — so 
fresh, natural, and indigenous to our own 
soil, and so well fitted to lift up the soul to 
the ranee of sympathies and perceptions of 
which they are expressions. 



EDITOR'S CHATTERrBOX. 

Then came October, full of merry glee, 
For yet his nowle was totty of the muste. 
Which he was treivding in the wine-vat's sea. 

Spenser. 
This month, like the preceding, bore 
successive titles in the Roman Calendar. It 
was called Faustinas, from the wife of the 
Emperor Antonius Pius: Domitianus, from 
the Emperor Domitian; and Invictus, ftom 
the skill of the Emperor Commodus in the 
public games. The original and permanent 
name was compounded of the words Octo 
(eight) and Imber, as it was the eighth month 
in the Alban Calendar. It became the tenth 
in the time of l<fuma. The Saxons termed 
it Wyn Monath, from the Vintage. The 
sun enters Scorpio on the 23d. The poet 
says of October: 

"There are vapours on the sky. 
When the daybreak opes its eye; 
There are vapors round the sun. 
Ere the hastening day is done; 
Yet, October, pale and sere, 
Thou to me of all the year, 
Now declining to its rest. 
Art the loveliest, sweetest, best; 
To the spirit's musings holy, 
Gentle month of melancholy." 

A CORRESPONDENT is furious about the 

hose-cart bells which disturb him at night, 
during a fire alarm. He says they ought to 
have their tongues cut away. Too bad by 
half, he adds to have the tongues of hun- 
dreds of men and boys, going all at once, 
besides the tongues of those bells. He hates 
bells, and says tradition gives them even 
the gloomiest offices. Certes, bells were fre- 



quently inscribed with this doggerel couplet, 
composed in the true style of a rhyming 
Latinist: 

Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbato 

pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. 

Our correspondent does not attempt to ver- 
sify it. Here is the literal translation: "I 
toll for funerals; I scatter the lightnings; I 
fix the Sabbath; I rouse the slothful; I disperse 
the tempest; I appease the ruthless;" all 
very sober, melancholy offices; but not a syl- 
lable about births, or weddings, or merry 
makings. He adds "it was reserved for the 
addle pates of modem times, to attempt the 
fruitless task of squeezing mirthful sounds 
out of such unpropitious instruments. Our 
wiser forefathers never dreamt of such a 
thing. The !l^mans applied them to the 
most ignominious purposes. They hung 
them round the necks of criminals when they 
went to execution, to warn folks to get out 
of the way of so ill an omen; and suspended 
them witn whips on the triumphal cnariots 
of their conquering heroes, to remind them 
of their being amenable to the laws of their 
country. That bells were heretofore con- 
sidered as bearing no affinity to mirth, we 
need only point out the opposite uses to 
which they have been and continue to be 
applied. They are hung in the yards nf ma- 
nufactories, to call the workmen to labor; 
in gentlemen's houses, to rouse the servants 
to attendance or duty; and as alarums, to 
awaken the sleepers, in case of thieves or 
fire. They burst the sweet bands of slum- 
ber, and say to the drowsy menial, or tired 
mechanic, *Arise, renew your daily toil!' 
and are types of slavery. They denote the 
approach of an invading enemy, a rebellion 
or a tumult. 'Awake! awake!' says Mac- 
beth, after he had murdered Duncan; — *ring 
the alarum, bell! murder and treason!' The 
very idea strikes terror into the heart; and 
who can forget the celebrated curfew-bell, 
that tolled away the liberties of English- 
men?" What shall be done to aid our 
correspondent of these "bells, bells, bells?" 

The author of a new work was com- 

complaining the other day, to a literary gen- 
tleman, of the loss he had sustained by the 
publication, and the limited sale of his book. 
"Why,' said his friend, *the fact is, you had 
a bad publisher. Now, I wrote a book, some 
time ago, which, though quite worthless, had 
a wide circulation^ndeed, in places where 
I at least of all expected a line of it to 
reach." "Astonishing! pray who was your 

Eu Wisher?" Why, I tried the Harpers first, 
ut did nothing; so I went to a trunk- 
maker, and by his means my work reached 
all the four quarters Of the globe, with Aus- 
tralia and the Sandwich Islands into the 
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bargain." In a number of the Journal de 

la Libraire, published in Paris in 1*^17, a 
new and complete edition of Voltaire's 
works was announced in 12 vols, octavo. 
The bookseller apprised the public, that 
each volume would contain a thousand pages, 
each page fifty lines, and each line fifty-five 
letters. By a little simple calculation it will 
be found that the literature, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and history of Voltaire, are comprised 

m thirty-three millions of letters, Some 

persons have given the derivation of the word 
dun as donne from the French, signifying 
give; others, among whom is Br. Johnson, 
say, it is from the Saxon word dunoUt to 
clamor. Yet another learned pundit touch- 
ing its origin has the following: In the reign 
of Henry VII., a famous bailiff named Joe 
Dunn lived in the tovni ef Lincoln, who was 
80 extremely dexterous in his business, that 
when a man refused to pay a bill, it was 
usual to ask, "Why don't you dun himi" 
that is, why don't you set Dun to arrest 

him." Beazlet, tells a good story of the 

Taunting grandiloquent style of a certain 
Parisian he once met. ** Who are you?" 
said B. "Oh," replied the Gascon, "I am a 
cork-cutter, but it's in a very large way." 
"Indeed," said B, "1 presume then you are a 

cutter of bungs." Ole Bull is building 

two villages at his new purchase in Potter 
county, and connecting them by a splendid 
avenue, which, when completed, will be 
several mil^s in length. He has three hun- 
dred of his countrymen at present among 
his settlers, and the probabilities are, that 
by the coming Spring, the number will be 
greatly increased. Ole Bull intends to build 
himself a home, capable of entertaining one 
hundred friends. The exterior vdll be con- 
structed of coarse logs, while the interior will 
be finished in the highest style of art, and 
stocked with the most magnificent furniture 
that can be purchased. One feature of the 
in-door appointments, it is said, will be a 
superior piano, manufactured in our city, at 
a cost of one thousftnd dollars. Mr. Bull 
• goes in for a plain unobtrusive exterior, 
and an elaborately finished interior. This 
peculiarity, indeed, marks him as a man ; 
certainly, never lived a more gifted artist, 
and at the same time a plainer, and, we 
might add, more awkward man. An anec- 
dote let us relate to the point: Not long 
since, a friend of Ole Bull s, and in com- 
pany with whose family he was stopping at 
the Washington House in this city, pro- 
mised Mr. G , a friend of the writer, that 

he would make him acquainted with the 

great Norwegian. G , announced the 

fact to us the other day at the Washington, 
adding, as he pointed his finger ta two gen- 
tlemen, who sat earnestly talking together, 
"there sits my friend, with that rough looking 



countryman: I shouldn't wOnder if he were 
to introduce me this very morning to Ole 
Bull; he certainly would do so, if die bush- 
whacker who now- has him by the buUon- 
hole gets through with bis palaver, before 
the dmner-gong rings." "Rough-looking 
countryman! bushwhacker!" exclaimed we, 
on looking at the individual designated, 

"why G , that's Ole Bull hunself." Of 

course, some one was ffreatly surprised. 

A FRIEND has sent us me "l)iary of a Young 
Lady," with permission to make such ex- 
tracts frpm the same as we think best. We 
will take the matter int&<;onsideration. It 
is written in a very pretty little hand. We 
have doubts as to the propriety of publishing 
all of it, unless we know the circumstances 
under which the document was obtained. It 
is very rich reading, particularly in those 
parts wherein it develops the valuable man- 
ner a city belle has oi passing her timel 
Take a specimen. '^Monday, In the evening, 
sister and myself sitting in the tea-room, 
when we heard a great racket at the door. 
Presently it opened, and who should walk in 
but Messrs. r and B . They com- 
menced their capers instanter. They ^ot my 
crochet needles, and commenced sticking us 
with them, (oh, I could crack their cocoa- 
nuts for them,) and ruined the hook of one. 
After that they did not know what to be at, 
so B got all the lamplighters, and scat- 
tered them all over the tea table, in the 
sugar, butter, (as fortune would have it, the 
tea had not been brought in,) cherries — ^in 
short, the table was covered with them. He 
then blew all the lamps out. In the midst 
of the racket the tea-bell rang; we began to 
get frightened, so we scrambled about to get 
the table fixed, and the lighters up before 
mother came down. Just as she opened the 
door, we got the last one up, and put very 
grave faces on, as if nothing was the mat- 
ter. * * * Aft^r tea in the evening, I 

went up stairs to sit with Miss I) , who is 

very sick. I sat there until half-past nine 
o'clock, and then came down stairs, and 
nothing would do, but I must take a hand 
at whist, which I did, to make up the set. 
Mother told us we must play but one game; 
after that she would take the cards away. 
Soon, however, she went to sleep in her 
chair, and we took occasion to say, when she 
woke up, *oh, you're in the nine holes.' 
She never dream't of the trick, but said 
several times, *deary me, that's a very long 
game.' We got to bed at 12 o'clock, after 
eating a nice supper." — — "Whimsiculo, 
Jr.," has become one of the Bizarre coterie, 
as will be seen by the commencement of a 
series of "Spiritual Dialogues," which ap- 
pears in the present "issoo." We welcome 
him to the chosen band; and willingly ac- 
cord to him a front rank among the dis- 
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tingn^s, of whom it is composed. The pub- 
lishers have copyrighted Bizarre to protect 
''Whixsiculo'' and other bookmakers in the 
coterie; not with any desire to prevent edi- 
tors, who are disposed to eive us credit, from 
republishing such articles as they may 

fancy. Not lono since, we visit^ New 

York, and havinff been invited by one of 
the proprietors of the new Metropolitan, to 
"put Up" there, while in the city, we de- 
clined the hospitalities of friends for that 
Surpose. We arrived at the hotel about 
usk, and as we entered the splendid recep- 
tion room, were at once daezled with the 
beauty of all we saw. It turned out that 
the house was full to overflowing, that 
guests were lodging about the whole neigh- 
borhood, and that, if we slept at all under 
the roof, we must take up with a bath- 
room. A virtue was madeof a necessity, the 
hour beine late, when we learned what was 
to be our inevitable fate; so we retired to our 
bath-room, but not to sleep long or soundly. 
We dreamed one moment we were floating m 
the tub, while a stream of hot-water flowed 
from the spigot upon our devoted head and 
shoulders. Then a vile wretch, with green 
eyes, claw fingers, and brazen skin, was sous- 
ing us into what seemed to be hot ink. Then 
we imagined ourselves squeezed into a water- 
pipe, and vainly hopins a good head of Cro- 
ton would be let in, and float us out. To re- 
count a tithe of the horrors we suffered in that 
little bath-room, would be impossible. We 
awoke long before daylight, and determined 
at once to arise, and, after plentiful ablutions, 
to go up among our friends. The barth we 
had actually, and not in dreams, and into 
which we rolled, from a miserable little cot 
bedstead on which we had been tortured, was 
very refreshing. We enioyed it for, at least, 
an hour, for we were waiting, every moment, 
for day to break. At last, li^ht gleamed 
through the blinds of a miserable little win- 
dow, and we improved it to make our toilet, 
and hie forth. How charming the fresh air 
was after our night of pent-up agony, it is 
impossible to tell. The proprietors of the 
Metropolitan did us really a great favor, we 
are toid, when they furnished us with any 
lodging at all unaer their roof. We thank 
them, such being the case, from the bottom 
of our heart, and we humbly think this ex- 
pression of gratitude ouglit to make us 
"quits;" especially as, in addition to it, we 
paid for our lodging and breakfast (one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents!) promptly, on the 

presentation of the bill. A continuation 

of "Visit to Laurel Hill," commenced in 
our last, reached us at too late a date, to in- 
sure an insertion in the present number. It 
will be eiven in our next. Also, a notice of 
Rev. Edward C. Jones* lecture on Cole- 
ridge. 



DEATH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

News of the death of Daniel Wsbstsr 
reaches us just as we are going to press; we 
can hence do no more than announce the fact, j 
In a future number we shall hope to do jus- 
tice to the memory of the illustrious deceased. 



PUBLISHERS' BIZARRE. 
OUR PUBLISHERS' CARD. 

In Mourning the pnbUefttkm of <« Buabm," w« d«9ire 
to spare no pains to make U a weloome Tisitoc wberever 
it may obanoe to win its waj. Unobtrasive, jet not over 
modest, oar little paper will present a oonot* ntration of 
good reading matter, that may, without the least hesita- I 
tioo, be taken bj the MUreside** of a domestic hearth, or 
as a companion bj the ** wajside," with the fall assnr- 
anee that, althoagh it may not be overbardened bj a 
snrlvit of BO called ^soHd** matter, jet, within ita pages 
maj, we trust, be always found something to inttmct, as 
well as something to enliTen. 

The editor, Mr. J. M. Ghureh, will always hare the ex* 
clusiTS control of the literary department, and we feel 
assured, from his well known ability, will be able to ca- 
ter to the most ikstidious taste. 

Shall the enterprise succeed ? But we will not ask that ; 
for it is eren now a settled point. Shall it be encouraged 
sulBciently to warrant an incresse of talent and labor 
being bestowed upon it 7 Kind reader, it rests with you. 
If you like us, subscribe— and get your friends to do like- 
wise. 

A new volume commences with the numbar for the 
fortnifl^ht ending Dot. 16, 1862. 

AdTertisements not conflicting with the character of the 
journal inserted on fororable terms. 

Communications for the editor should be addressed J. 
H. Church. Letters on business to the publishers, post 
paid, 

GBTZ, BOCK ft CO., 
No, 4 SarCt BuUdingit Sixth txbove Chesinut. 



Wi HATB paid a flying Tisit to the Exhibition of the 
Franklin luDtltute at the ChlneM Miiseum, and were 
greatly pleased with the display. The collectioh is not 
so large as formerly, but to our riew ftilly as interest- 
ing, as any by which It has been preceded. The goods 
are handsomely arranged, and the effect whieh they pro- 
duce as one pasnes through the saloons, is very striking. 

Among the exhibitors, prominent of course, is M . A. 
Root, our great Di^aerrean. His pictures are conrtantly 
surrounded, and by an admiring groups. No artist in 
the country surpasses Root; indeed, honestly i^ieaking, 
only one or two approach him. His crayon Tignettes sure 
wholly his own, being taken by a process, the exeluaive 
right to use whleh he has. Several of these Tignettes 
we noticed In Root's collection at the Fair, and we ^ink 
them the best he has ever produced. 

Another exhibitor is Mr. William T. Frt, whose plaee 
is at 227 Arch street. He offers a large case flUed witti 
the handsome fruits of his own huidlwork. This handi- 
work consists of writing-desks, dressing-cases, jew«l- 
boxes, ladies reticules, backgammon boards, and all kin- 
dred articles, finished off in the Tery highest style of art. 
Some of the writing-d'-sks and dressing-cases, are ex- 
quisitely Inlaid with mother of pearl; while others are 
embellished witti marquetrie work of the most elaborate 
character. Far for many years carried on the maaufae« 
ture of these articles in London; he is now one of us, 
and so intends to continue. He will occupy a new store 
next Spring, nearly opposite the one where he may now 
be foun^. 
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"BiZARRi, Bizarre, what say you, Mad-cap?"— ibrju^r. 
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JOEL SWAMPEY. 

OR, THB MAN WHO WOULDN'T MIND HIS OWN 
BUSINESS. 

We met Swampey many years ago in New 
York city — ^both he and ourself, were read- 
ing law at the time. He was a queer-looking 
little compound. His head was shaped, not 
unlike one of Newton's butter pears, and, 
even though he was a young man, his com- 
plexion partook of a very elderly saffron 
cast. He had a pair of little grey twink- 
ling eyes, set remarkably close together at 
the base of a forehead, not unintellectual. 
His mouth was small, and he generally kept 
it closely compressed, when he was silent. 
As, however, he loved to talk, and as our 
readers will judge from his character as 
developed by our story he had a good deal 
to talk about, he was very rarely taciturn. 
Swampey' 8 body was out of proportion, as 
compared with his head; the one, being un- 
usually large, and the other unusually small. 
There was a singular crooking of the ancles, 
which some people might pronounce defor- 
mity; but it was a beauty, when compared 
with a swelling nature had placed on the 
back between the shoulders, and which is 
usually denominated a hump. 

That hump was Swampey's John Jones. 
It had a part in everythmg which he did. 
It produced, certainly, an acridity of temper 
which was apparent in all his sayings. He 
made it his business to know eyetj body's 
affairs, and entertained his acquamtances 
with the fruits of this knowledge. He always 
laid particular stress on the foibles, errors, or 
backslidings, of his fellow-men; talking of 
them with the most unmistakeable g^i. He 
revelled in scandal; he enjoyed it, indeed, as 
heartily as does the alderman his turtle 
soup. 

Swampey lived at the same hotel with us, 
and we had the misfortune to sit near him 
at the table; moreover, for what reason we 
cannot say, he entertained a great regard 
for us, bestowing upon us at the table, and 
wherever he met us in the house, a large 
share of his conversation. 



''Have you seen Mr. Wiggins the broker, 
lately?'' he said to us one day. On replying 
"No, why do vou ask?" he added, "Nothing, 
onljr I heard last week, he was around bor- 
rowing money pretty freely* leading some 
persons to suppose that he was in a tight 
place. However, I don't think that such 
can be the fact, as he got twenty thousand 
dollars by his wife, made twenty thousand 
dollars last year in Harlem, and as he has 
no familv of any consequence, to support. 
Again, they live very meanly; at any rate 
their butcher tells me he only sends home 
three joints a week. Then you know Mrs. 
Wiggins never entertains; she has only 
given one party in three years, and that was 
a little sandwich and lemonade affair. Old 
Mrs. Burt who was nursing Mrs. Wiggins' 
sister at the time, declares to me on her honor, 
that the whole bill for the party was iust 
thirty seven dollars and sixty-two and a half 
cents. Then the Wigginses, don't keep 
more than two servants, a man and a 
woman. To the former, according to old 
Mrs. Burt, they pay twelve dollars a month, 
and to the latter one dollar and a quarter a 
week. Look at their style of dressinjg, too; 
it is certainly very plain. Mrs. Wiggins has 
worn that sky-blue bonnet for two winters. 
She got it, Mrs. Burt says, of Mrs. Jones in 
John street, and it cost eight dollars. 
Wiggins has sported the same brown coat he 
now wears, for four years^ I hear he has 
lately purchased a new black frock, and if 
one of Jennings' clerks tells the truth, it 
cost him twenty-five dollars. Well now, 
what on earth can have embarrassed Wig- 
gins? Certainly not his domestic arrange- 
ments." 

So Joel Swampey, would talk of people, 
sometimes unquestionably leading to serious 
injury of them; but exactly how they could 
not well tell. He generally enjoined confi- 
dence, and of course the inuendoes he threw 
out were confidentially communicated along a 
chain of gossips like himself, until they got 
into bold broaa daylight, and effected a po- 
sitive injury. The story he told us about 
Wiggins, was overheard by a gentleman 
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who sat near us at table, and in three hours 
.was in Wall street. Wiggins met it prompt- 
ly, without being able to trace its author, 
and as the result proved, it all originated 
from the fact of his going into a neighbor's, 
to get some uncurrent bills changed into 
city money. Swampey, or one of his friends, 
saw him coming out with a roll of mouey, 
and at once concluded — such folks always 
jump at conclusions — that he was a little 
short. 

Joel Swampey was very fond of ladies' 
societyv and we are sorry to say, the fair sex, 
or those who lived at his hotel, liked his gos- 
sip so well, that thej encouraged his atten- 
tions. It was so nice for them to have all 
the particulars about every little affair that 
was going on in town; and then Joel was 
so thoroughly "booked up" in them. He 
heard all the eoga^ments which were on the 
tapis; knew the time selected for the mar- 
riage ceremony; and, sometimes could tell 
what the bride and her attendants were to 
wear. Then he was acquainted with all the 
little scenes which occurred in families, be- 
tween husbands and wives. If Mr. and Mrs. 
Blood had had a small spat about the gal- 
lantries of Mr. B., or the easy manners of 
Mrs. B., Swampey was possessed of all the 
particulars of the affair. It rather annoyed 
him to hear that the difficulty had hieen 
compromised by the interposition of Mrs. 
Rambler; he would very much have preferred 
to state, that an eternal separation must 
ensue. 

We say the ladies at the hotel liked all 
this spicy gossip, which Joel Swampey car- 
ried in his budget; and, which he told ,with 
so many shakes of his little hump-back, and 
so many little nervous laughs. Why will 
ladies in hotels and boarding-houses, have 
such depraved appeUtes for scandal? Ah! 
reader, that's a question which it would 
puzzle the spiritual mediums to answer. 

But Joel Swampey's coquetting with the 
ladies at the hotel, once produced a storm, 
which gathered about his head, and, which 
when it broke, nearly carried away his ears. 
He had been accustomed daily to waylay the 
servant who was sent to the post-office for 
the letters, and by giving him a sixpence, to 
obtain at the earliest moment anything in- 
tended for himself. More than this, the 
early glance he had at the letters enabled 
him to run his eye over their superscriptions; 
and he hence could skip .about the house, 
announcing to the various boarders that 
there was a letter for them in the office. 
Sometimes, he would even ^o so far — very 
frequently in the case of ladies — ^as to de- 
liver the letters himself, saying as he did 
80, while he winked those little prey twink- 
ling eyes of his, "hope it's good news," or, | 



"I see the seal is a black one; pray heaven! 
nobody's dead!" 

"Once upon a time," as the story books 
say, he was talking with a young and hand- 
^ some lady, the wife of Colonel Easy; but let 
us narrate the dialogue: 

Swampty. Mrs. Easy, how is Maria Free- 
man, that was? 

Mrs* Easy. You mean Mrs. Herbert 
Jones. 

Swampey. Yes, beg pardon, Mrs. Her- 
bert Jones. 

Mrs, Easy. She was well when I last 
heard from her, but her children have been 
sick. 

Swampey. I knowi little Peggy had the 
measles; Kitty, the chicken-pox; Sally, biles. 
Dr. Ferguson attended them. By the way, 
that was an enormous bill of his; seventy- 
five dollars for forty visits. I got the par- 
ticulars of the charge from your husband, 
the Colonel. 

ifrs. Easy. Ah! the Colonel should not 
have spoken of it complainingly. The doc- 
tor is nis friend, and has done him many 
favors. 

Swampey. Oh, he only told me, you 
know; I used to be very intimate with the 
Colonel before you were married, when he 
was so attentive to Mrs. Freeman. 

Mrs. Easy, (Quite uneasy.) Attentive to 
Mrs. Freeman? Why I did not know that. 

Swampey, (Perplexed, and yet not per- 
plexed.) Oh — ^he was — ^but then, you know 
It was before he knew you. Let me see — 
Mrs. Freeman introduced you to your hus- 
band. Well, they were very warm friends^ 
and I suspect they still continue to be such. 
At any rate, I notice Colonel Easy receives a 

f-eat many letters, the directions of which 
would swear before an alderman, are in 
Mrs. Freeman's hand-writing. * 

Mrs. Easy, (Hishly excited.) Letters 
in Mrs. Freeman's handwriting! Why, Mr. 
Swampey, you must be mistaken? 

Swampey. Not at all. By the by, there 
is one in the office now. I'll go down and 
bring it up. You can judge for yourself. 

Mrs. Easy, (Frantic.) Oh! do, do, do, 
Mr. Swampey. 

Swampey. I will. (Exit Swampey.) 

Now, what was the true story in all this 
business? The letter was not from Mrs. 
Freeman .at all, but from one of Colonel 
Easy's sisters, who wrote a hand very much 
like Mrs. F.'s. Mrs. Easy kept the letter 
until her husband came in, and after a ter- 
rible storm about it, for she did not wait 
for the seal to be broken — which many 
boarders in the hotel overheard — there came 
a calm. In other words, Mrs. Easy was 
appeased as soon as she had blown off the 
jealous steam fired up by Joel Swampey, and 
was permitted to examine the letter. There 
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was a very unpleasant encounter between 
herself and her lord, nevertheless, in which 
she satisfied her rage by breaking two side- 
combs, and throwing her wedding ring into 
the fire. The ring was recovered, however, 
and, as we have stated above, the troubled 
waters calmed. But Mr. Joel Swampey got 
a blessing from Colonel Easy, who called him 
in the presence of at least a doien fellow- 
boarders, an impertinent little prying puppy, 
and added by way of desert, "that, if he ever 
again dared to meddle with anjthine be- 
longing either to himself or his wite, he 
would cut off his ears.'' 

Joel replied: "Now, don't be so excited, 
Colonel. I didn't think Mrs. Easy was of 
so jealous a temperament. All the ladies 
in the house thought she had the most un- 
bounded confidence in you; and I am sure 
I thought so too. Then she appeared to us 
all, to be the very pink of amiability. Law 
me, after hearing ner abuse you as she did, 
after hearing her use the profane language 
she did-" *^ ^ ^ ^ 

"Villain!" interrupted the Colonel, flying 
at Swampey, "do you dare?" — ^here the 
landlord stepped in, and declared he could 
not have any violence in his house. Swam- 
pey was thus saved a pretty severe drubbing, 
we think; for he took early opportunity to 
slide out of the room, and the next day Col. 
Easy was put under bonds to keep the 
peace. 

We have many other incidents in the life 
of Joel Swampey, which we might relate, but 
it will be impossible to give them in this 
sketch. They embrace an incalculable 
amount of mischief done by him, both public 
ai|d private. In the course of the whole of 
them, singular as it may seem, he escaped 
with only one kick, a posteriori. But the 
gentleman who gave that kick had to pay 
tor the luxury, the exact value of it being just 
fifty dollars, and costs of court. 

The last adventure of Swampey must be 
given, if for nothing else than because it led 
to his total reform. It happened only a few 
months ago. It seems a young gentleman, 
named Spencer, who had established himself 
in California, as a lawyer, and who had 
already amassed quite a pretty property, 
came to New York with a friend, named 
Middleton, also in good business in the 
golden State. They stopped at the 



Hotel, the old abiding place of Swampey. 
Of course, the curious little man became ac- 
quainted with them, and soon discovered 
tbat Spencer was paying attentions to a very 
pretty young lady, who5»e parents resided in 
the Fifth Avenue. He also learned that the 
"old folks at home" were opposed to the 
match; they had forbidden Spencer the 
house: one of her brothers had told him so. 
Here was a capital affair, to engage his pry- 



ing propensities; he suspected Spencer would 
be getting married in a hurry, on the day of 
the sailing of some steamer, and that he 
would be off with his bride for the land of 
promise before any one knew what he was 
about. He hinted this to the young lady's 
brother, and promised to keep a look out. 

It was not long before the very day came 
which Joel had foretold. He saw it in the 
movements of the voung Califomians. He 
resolved to be satisfied; nay, when satisfied, 
if he had time, to frustrate the plan. He 
couldn't bear to think q{ two persons, who 
loved each other, being married. 

The Georgia was advertised to go at her 
usual time, and he was on her deok at least 
two hours before that time. Not long had 
he been on the watch, before the young men 
appeared, bag and baggage, and with them 
a handsome little sauor lad. Ah, hal 
thought Joel, there you are, miss, in those 
duck pantaloons. T^hat an indecent plight, 
surely, for the daughter of one of our first 
familiesi Then he showed himself plainly 
to Spencer and Middleton, and even moved up 
to them with his wriggling gait. Spencer 
spoke to Middleton as Swampey approached, 
after which he disappeared, followed by the 
handsome little sailor. Middleton, however, 
met Swampey with a smile, told him he was 
delighted to see him. It was v^ kind in 
him to come down, and see them off. 

"Oh, thank you/' said Swampey, "but 
who is that little sailor boy? I know; I'll 
whisper it to you," and Swampey put his 
mouth close up to Middleton's ear, as he 
shouted, in a voice loud enouehfor every- 
body on board to hear, "that's Miss .'' 

"Hushl" said Middleton, "you are a smart 
little fellow. I'll own up. lou are right. 
I don't half like this running away. The game 
of Spencer ought to be exposed. You know 
you came here for that purpose. Now, I'll 
assist you in it; but first, the steamer does not 
go until three hours after the time announced, 
on account of some detention of the mails; so 
let's go and have a drink of champagne in 
the steward's room, at Spencer's expense, 
and then stealing ashore, we will send word 
to the old folks, and have the game blocked." 

"Good! capital!" exclaimed Swampey. 
"But are you in earnest about the sailing of 
the steamer? and will you desert your friend?" 

"Desert him!" ejaculated Middleton, "why 
not? Didn't I first love Maria myself? and 
didn't he take her away from me? My dear 
Swampey, I want revenge; you can help me 
to it." 

"I will, I will," chuckled Swampey; "but 
first the champagne, he, he, you are sure 
about the hour of sailing!" 

"Quite sure; the steward's room and the 
champagne!" said Middleton. 

Here both parties disappeared, and we 
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will leave them enjoying tiiemselves over a 
bottle of excellent Mamm, almost as good, 
perhaps, as the article which our friend 
Glass, of the Washington House, furnishes 
his boarders. Middleton, as the reader may 
guess, deceived Swampey, both as to the time 
of departure of the steamer, as well as to his 
true feelings towards Spencer. As he may 
also guess, the little meadlesome lawyer sot 
funny, and thought they were merely trying 
the engine, when the noble Georgia was un- 
der fuU headway. At last certain qualmish 
feelings, very much like sea-sickness, roused 
him up, aided as they were by a conviction 
that ttie vessel was in rapid motion. He 
looked at Middleton, and only got a sneer 
in return. The truth flashed lull upon him; 
he was on his rapid way to Chagres, with 
only one change of clothing, and a few dollars 
in his pocket. What should he do? He 
rushed on deck, looking fearfully wild. He 
sought out the captain, but got no satisfac- 
tion. Then came on dreadful sea-sickness from 
which he suffered awfully; the more, per- 
haps, because Middleton and Spencer pre- 
scribed for him rich bowls of ox-tail soup, 
with junks of fat thrown in to make it more 
palatable. Nobody took pity on him but 
one little dried-up old maid, and a fellow 
who boasted that ne had written many first 
rate articles for flashy weekly papers, about 
private citizens. He was now on his way to 
San Francisco, to seek his fortune; in other 
words, he was leaving home for home's good. 
These diabolical friends gave him small com- 
forts in the midst of his terrible retchings, 
during which he frequently thought he was 
throwing himself inside out. The old maid 
had money, and after much persuasion, had 
c ished a check for him, to put him in funds; 
fjr be it known Swampey had means, and 
took care always to keep them in a safe place, 
in the vaults of a good specie-paying oank. 
He saw sickness, if not death, be^re him at 
Chagres. The fever was raging there fear- 
^ fully, Middleton and Spencer told him, and 
he would certainly eaten it in his weakened 
state. Horrors! thought Swampey, to die of 
the Chagres fever, away off from home and 
kindred, and to be buried, perhaps, by ne- 
groes. Imagine his sufferings! 

At last, the steamer reached Chagres, and 
Swampey was assisted into a boat, for the 
shore, more dead than alive. His lijttle eyes 
looked like two dirty glass beads, set in soiled 
yellow flannel; his hair was matted with 
filth, his clothes were dirty and torn, and he 
was quite as disgusting a looking object as it 
is possible to imagine. As the boat contain- 
ing his flabby flesh and unhinged joints, was 
rowed ashore, he heard voices from a little 
steamer bound up the river, shout to him, 
"Good bye, Swampey," followed by another, 
soft flute-like voice, **Good bye, Swampey." 



"Oh! that villainous little sailor in duck pan- 
taloons," muttered Swampey. 

Our sketch must now come to a close. 
Joel Swampey was seized with the Chagres 
fever, and lay for weeks at the point of death; 
indeed at one time he was given upby his 
physician. Was he prepared to die? Wretch- 
ed man, no: ' he groaned in the excess of 
aj^ny, when he thought of the last moment. 
Finally, hope flooded in upon him, hope of 
recovery; for he felt his disease had broken, 
and was departing. It was at this period 
that he called his attendant to him, and asked 
him to procure pen, ink ahd paper. This 
being done, Joel Swampey rose up in bed, 
and leaning on one arm, stretched out the 
other, as he said, "Write down in a plain, 
bold, clear, unmistakeable hand, upon that 
paper, the following: — 

^^Joel Sioampey, here at Chagres^ on the 

day of , resolves, never again, dur- 

inf: his tohoU ncUural life to attend to any- 
body's business but his own; in other words, 
he means to mind his own business!** 



EVENING HYMN. 

Mighty God! another day 
Me hath sped along my way; 
Nearer to my grave I've come, 
Nearer to my endless home. 

Thanks for life's protracted length, 
For continued health and strength; 
Food and raiment, sun and air. 
Still provided by thy care; 
Powers of soul and body still 
Shielded from each threatening ill; 
Friends to love, and good to do. 
Truth to seek, and heaven pursue. 

Gracious God! my thanks sincere, 
Kindly stoop Thee down to hear; 
Bid them ^sh, full, warm and free, 
From a spirit filled with thee! 

Round me close the shades of night; 
Be with me Thy presence bright, 
Darkness comes not where Thou art, 
Be thou ever in my heart! 



DEMON-DOINGS. 

ANOTHER MARVELLOUS NARRATIVE. 

Another correspondent of the Demon- 
Haunted school furnishes the readers of 
Bizarre with the following remarkable nar- 
rative of .his experience, as connected with 
evil spirits. He says in his letter to us: — 

"That there is a spiritual world, which 
though unseen, embosoms and interpene' 
trates this visible, material world, b a pro^ 
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position, to which most of us give at least a 
nominal assent. To few, however, does the 
existence of such spiritual world appear as 
real as that of the sun, moon and stars. It 
is experience only which can bring about 
this result. Such experience, unless self- 
deluded to an incredible degree, I have my- 
self had, and of consequence the invisible 
world is to me not less actual than that 
which impresses my bodily senses. 

"Still further. If I can trust my senses 
at all, then I must believe them, when they 
inform me that disembodied spirits may 
sometimes communicate with spirits still 
wrapped in clay. The pretensions of clair- 
voyance — the statements of A. J. Davis's 
intercommunings with the *second and higher 
spheres' — the professed revelations of the 
*Seeress of Prevoorst,' and others of her 
class; all these things I cannot now pro- 
nounce self-delusions or impostures, (as I 
might perhaps, once have done,) without 
including my personal experience in the 
same category — without, in fact, surrender- 
ing my faith in what my own eyejs and ears 
have more than once most distinctly reported 
to me. 

••Even the current tales of *knockings' 
heard in various places, which the soi-disant 
wise and common-sense people either pro- 
nounce at once to be humbug, or else pass 
by in contemptuous silence, seem to me to be 
the possible precursors of events so unusual 
and astounding, that the hard incredulity 
of our age will be prostrated at once and 
forever. 

"Is it not strange, that they who accept 
the Bible as their standard of faith and 
practice — a book filled with narratives of 
mtcrchanges between the spiritual and the 
material worlds — should reject instantly 
every statement attesting similar occurrences 
at the present day? What authority have 
we for holding, that what was fact 1850 
or 4000 years ago, has never been fact since, 
or, shall never be fact again? 

"Think, too, of Sweden borg being declared 
insane, for testifying his own intromission 
into* the spirit-world, and his intercourse 
with its denizens. Swedenborg, one of the 
very largest and grandest souls that ever 
tabernacled in clay, and gifted with an in- 
telligence, alike subtle, comprehensive and 
profound. A lunatic composing 40 octavos, 
on themes the weightiest and most difficult, 
pervaded by a logic, that never straj's from 
the forthright path, or once halts in its pace. 
Forty volumes of lunatic illusions, according 
with, and buttressed by the facts of univer- 
sal history and science, of all literature and 
all experience, and casting upon them all 
a new and prodigal light, which imparts to 
man's existence and destiny a significance 
and grandeur unimagined before. In very 



deed, of all credulity beneath the sky, the 
credulity of ii^credulity is the most astonish- 
in2." 

Notwithstanding all this doctrine which 
our correspondent puts forth so cleverly, we 
are still skeptical. But, without further 
preface, we give his narrative, which is cer- 
tainly a irery curious one. Those of the 
readers of Bizarre who are inclined to 
swallow it as sober reality, and not the fruit 
of a diseased state of mind and body, may 
obtain a capital antidote for this tendency, 
in the admirable "Spiritual Dialogues," 
which we are now publishing, and the second 
part of which appears in this number. 

I was one day traversing a crowded 
thoroughfare of iJew York, where countless 
omnibuses, carriages and drays, were thun- 
dering over the pavements, and dense 
throngs of human oeings were moving in 
both directions along the side-walk, when I 
beard my name distinctly pronounced. I 
stopped to ascertain who was thus speaking 
to me, or of me, but after looking every way, 
I could see no one who appeared to have ad- 
dressed me, and no one who could (as I 
thought) have been talking about me. So, 
supposing I had been Received, I moved on. 

I had not proceeded far, before I again 
heard my name uttered. I stopped once 
more and looked around, but with as little 
result as before. Perplexed and somewhat 
disturbed at this strange incident, I was 
passing onwards towards iny hotel, which 
was al^ut a mile oflf, when, for the third time, 
I heard my name called too plainly for the 
possibility of mistaking. Now, however, 
some words were coupled with it, though 
what they were I could not distinctly catch. 

My attention being thus aroused and con- 
centrated, I heard the same voice say, "Now 
he's listening — now he hears us!" With 
this commenced a series of annoyances, 
which were kept up without intermission, 
till they grew into a pungent distress, of 
which I despair of imparting any adequate 
impression. But let the reader imagine, if 
he can, how he would feel, if sure there 
stood about him several beings, who, while 
to him invisible, could not only see his body, 
but look into his soul, and read every 
thought and emotion therein, as it arose. 
Then let him fancy these beings proved to be 
malignant ones, by the whole matter and 
spirit of their remarks, and the very tones of 
tneir voices — all this too, occurring in the 
bright sunshine and the thronged city, thus 
precluding the supposition of one's being 
auped by his own imagination, acted upon 
by disordered nerves. 

The conviction wAs soon pressed home 
upon me too strongly for doubt, that having 
somehow laid myself open to the approach of 
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evil spirits, I was now encompassed by a 
throng of them, whose aim was to tempt, to 
torment, and, if possible, drive me by terror 
or despair, into some aot harmful or fatal to 
myself. They heaped upon me all oppro- 
brious epithets — they called up in one dense, 
dark array, the evil deeds, words, desires, 
thoughts and imaginings, of long past years, 
(many of which had been forgotten, till 
they revived their memory,) and comment- 
ed upon them in that bitter, exaggerating 
strain, which made them look blacker than 
they really were — ^in a word, they strove by 
every means to make me loathe and despise 
myself, and to despair utterly of myself and 
my fate. They gave me no chance to rally 
my powers of resistance, to think calmly anS 
to estimate deliberately myself and my life, 
for every thought, as it rose within me, they 
caught up and uttered aloud, and turned 
awry witn their malign sarcasm and per- 
verting subtlety. 

Terrified anS bewildered, I hurried on 
towards my hotel — ^for what reason I know 
not, since what relief could I expect there, 
from evils such as these T But it seemed as 
if my accelerated pace bred an intenser ma- 
lignity in my ghostly assailants, for the up- 
roar about me became a hundred fold more 
violent and loud. And, as though by their 
diabolic agency, a tongue and a voice were 
given to every one of the myriad clamors 
and noises of that crowded street, and of 
the whole populous city. The rattling crash 
of omnibuses, coaches, and similar vehicles; 
the hoarse rumble of drays and other draught- 
carriages; the infinitely multiform cries of 
charcoal-men, news-boys, and other hawkers 
of their wares, and the very conversation of 
the twos and threes, that passed by me; all 
in some inexplicable way, shaped themselves 
into the sound of my name, coupled with 
everj term of reproach, hate and wrath, 
which language could supply. The very 
constitution of nature, as well as the animal 
and human rac<>s, seemed to have started up 
in concurrent, deadly hostility, to my single 
self; and solitary, amazed and helpless, I 
was constrained to bide the pelting of the 
ruthless storm. 

In this condition I reached my hotel; sat 
down in the thronged public room, and by 
poring over the newspapers, and watching 
the incomers and outgoers, I endeavored to 
gain composure, and to lay my morbid^elf- 
consciousness asleep. In this, I partially 
succeeded. Partially only, however. For 
the grating voices of the invisible ones, were 
still around and nigh me, and at brief inter- 
vals poured out upon me the same sort of op- 
probrious charges as at first. It seemed to 
me, also, as if they communicated to every 
re that came within sight, an aspect of sus- 
T)i iop, and intense animosity tovrards me; 



and, if I could trust my own ears, all were 
talking about me; all were enemies; all were 
taxing me with the foulest vices and crimes, 
and all were heaping abuse upon me without 
stint. 

So passed the remaining day, the night 
succeeding and the next dav; I need not go 
into their details — in fact, I could not wiUi- 
out filling a volume — but, I say I need not, 
since I perceive, by some former numbers of 
BizARRK, that, two or three other unfortu- 
nates have endured similar demoniac visi- 
tations with myself. The reader, therefore, 
who may feel curious on the subject, may 
learn by referring to those narratives, in 
what species of horrors and torments I spent 
those slow-dragging, endless-seeming hours. 
Suffice it to say, that, by the middle of the 
afternoon ensuing, I had become (if I may 
thus phrase it,) so steeped in the fiendish 
element, that the city seemed to me a veri- 
table Pandemonium. I could not tolerate a 
longer stay in it — though I had come there 
to make it a permanent abode — and, my first 
and most venement wish was to fiee from it, 
it mattered comparatively little whither. 
Accordingly, I hurried with my trunk aboard 
a North Kiver night steamer, and set forth 
towards Albany. The confused bustle of 
getting under weigh, and of the first few 
miles' voyage, so far operated as a diversion 
in my favor, that I began to hope that I was 
rid of my tonnentors. But I was cruelly 
undeceived when order and silence had suc- 
ceeded the tumult of the starting. It was 
but too plain, that a multitudinous throng of 
unseen malignities were in close attendance 
upon me; and, they even, with a hideous 
jocoseness, congratulated me on having at- 
tained so great a social importance, as to 
be attended by a suite so numerous and re- 
spectable. 

After enduring their gibes awhile in the 
cabin, I went on deck, which was now en- 
tirely solitary, and lay down on one of the 
settees. In the comparative stillness of the 
place, most strange and unearthly were the 
sounds that saluted m^ ear, and the thoughts 
to which they gave rise. A countless host 
appeared to occupy with me this deserted 
place. Not only could I hear them talking 
with each other, and all their words as dis- 
tinctly, as ever I heard persons conversing at 
one yard's disance, but I heard the shuf- 
fling tread of innumerable feet, swiftly tra- 
versing the deck to and fro, with the Ac- 
companying rustle of innumerable garments, 
as plainly, as though this crowd had con- 
sisted of our passengers, male and female 
mingled, all moving within sight of me. I 
strove hard to persuade myself, that I was 
cheated by a disordered imagination, and 
that the supposed sound of footsteps and gar- 
ments, was but the various noises of onr 
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steamer metamorphosed thereby. But I 
strove in vain, although through very despe- 
ration, I had now become calm and cool, and 
as completely competent as ever to examine, 
investigate, distinguish, reason and pass 
judgment. No; I could hear perfectly well, 
and as well discriminate every various noise, 
of every different part of the boat, and they 
were all contemporary with, and totally 
separate from the sounds in question. The 
two classes of sounds went on together; I 
could hear the flow of their several currents, 
and I could not even begin to confound or 
identify the one with the other. They were 
equally real to me, nor had I the slightest 
clue for discovering which were imaginary, 
if either were such. 

Becoming at length indignant beyond mea-^ 
sure at this pertinacious annoyance and per- 
secution, I addressed them with the severest 
terms of reprehension which my vocabulary 
could furnish, and, as if they still retained 
some relics of human feeling and princi- 
ple, I remonstrated with them strongly 
against their unprovoked and outrageous 
cruelty. Doubtless this may seem to the 
reader foolish enough, but such was the fact. 
While J was speaking, the crowd were per- 
fectly still as if listening, and when I had fin- 
ished, an indistinguishable murmur was 
heard among them as though they were dis- 
cussing the matter among themselves. But 
ere long it appeared that their malignity 
had triumphea over all opposing sentiments, 
for the tramp and rustle across the deck 
again commenced, as did also the taunt, the 
objurgation, and the scornful laugh. 

I quitted the deck and mingl^ with the 
throng assembled below. Thfey accompanied 
me, but though they still spoke at intervals, 
a new class of spirits now manifested their 
presence, and occupied the principal place. 
These consisted apparently of young girls 
and young men, of whose moral quality I 
found it aifficult to judge. They exhibited 
no malice in general, and no hostility to- 
wards myself, and on the other hand I could 
detect no decided bias towards purity, and 
goodness in what they said and did. They 
evinced a lively interest in my present con- 
dition, which they seemed to think was one 
of most imminent danger. I could hear them 
debating among themselves, whether it were 
possible I could survive the present attack, 
of which most held the negative; as also how 
many hours or minutes my life would proba- 
bly fast. The general conclusion was, that 
my time was very brief. They gathered close- 
ly around me, and watched me with in tensest 
scrutiny. I felt that a hundred eyes were 
gazing upon me, as vividly as though I had 
seen them, each and all. The interest felt in 
me by my companions seemed, as they con- 
tinued to observe me, to increase in degree, 



until it became positive good will and even 
affectionateness ; as I learned by their re- 
peated expressions to each other, and, what 
may appear inexplicable, by the occasional 
touch of a soft hand on my forehead or head. 

At last there was a new arrival, that of a 
female spirit, to whom all the rest gave way, 
as thougn it was her right to monopolize at- 
tendance upon me. Her name was not pro- 
nounced by them, nor did she utter it her- 
self, and I could not conjecture whQ among 
those I had ever known, it could be. But 
something impressed me, that somewhere, 
and at some period, she had been not merely 
an acquaintance, but one very near and dear 
to me. She seemed in eestacies to meet me; 
she uttered a thousand expressions of fond- 
ness, laid her haiid on my cheek and brow, 
and kissed me again and again. A strange 
phenomenon, as the reader may well sup- 
pose. I could see nothing; and yet I listened 
to numberless loving utterances, which thrill- 
ed and melted my very heart, and felt on my 
cheek and forehead the repeated touch of 
soft lips as palpablv as I ever felt anything 
in my life's normal state. And yet, accord- 
ing to the common-sense man, who cannot 
abide the mysterious and preternatural, and 
can accept nothing that contradicts the report 
of his own material, every day experience, I 
must regard all these things, as a phantas- 
magoria raised up by my disturbed and 
tricksome imagination! 

So passed the night away, and about day- 
light we arrived at Troy, New York. I land- 
ed sought a hotel, made my toilet, and 
breakfasted. During this period my compan- 
ions had left me, or at any rate gave me no 
sign of their presence. The forenoon I spent 
in walking briskly about the city to dispel 
the unpleasant sensations occasioned by want 
of sleep and protracted agitation. I was but 
little troubled, the while, by spirits, though I 
did occasionally hear something, which 
evinced, that I was still within their reach. 

After dinner I retired to my chamber to 
repair, if possible, my loss of sleep. I had 
lam but a few moments, being as yet so 
broadly awake as not even to feel drowsy, 
when my attention was arrested by the sound 
of breathing in tiie room. I supposed, at 
first, either that it proceeded from some per- 
son in a neighboring room, or that it was the 
echo of my own respiration, or that I had 
somehow mistaken tne sound. But a careful 
examination showed all these suppositions to 
be erroneous. I held my breath a consider- 
able time, and yet this mysterious respira- 
tion went regularly on and apparentiy close 
beside me. . Presentiy a whispering voice, 
said, '*don't you know me? I was with you 
last night;'' — thus informing me, that this 
was the female spirit, who had shown me 
such special regard on the previous night. I 
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replied, that she had, I thought, been an ac- 
quaintance, but that I could not identify her 
with any one I could recollect. Said she, ''I 
am Catherine/' I was struck, as with an 
electric shock, for the lady thus named was 
my dearest earthly friend, the possessor of a 
thousand admirable and loveable qualities, 
and to whose inexhaustible kindness and 
sympathy I had been indebted beyond all es- 
timate, in sorrow and in sickness, no less 
than in health and happiness. It was hard- 
ly six weeks previous, that I had left her 
house in the country, after a protracted visit. 
She was then perfectly well, and now, it 
seemed, she was in the spiritual worldl 
"Tell me, Catharine, what means this?" — 
exclaimed I. 

She replied, "just a fortnight after you left 
my house, I was attacked with bilious colic, 
which in two days brought me to the grave, 
and now I am in Hell! I have hovered about 
yoq ever since, longing to make some com- 
munications to you, but your present nervous 
condition furnishes the first opportunity I 
have had for so doing." 

She then proceeded to harrow up my very 
soul by coniessing a long series of flagrant 
inic^uities continued through many years, of 
which I should almost as soon have thought 
an angel guilty, as herself. Persons, places 
and dates were all named and specified, and 
it came to light, that I had been most cruelly 
and outrageously cheated and deluded, as to 
the character and life of the person, on 
whom jny regard and confidence had been 
lavished vrithout measure. 

I was so stunned by the horrid tale, that I 
lay in stupefied silence; and seeing, that I 
was in no condition for further conference, 
she left me. I got up, went out, and tra- 
versed the streets the whole afternoon in a 
veritable frenzy. I struggled, with my whole 
force, to persuade myself, that I had been 
altogether the victim of delusion; that all I 
had gone through was but a dream, or an 
excess of delirium. The thought even that 
Catharine was dead, was an agony hardly to 
be borne; but that she had been a very mar- 
vel of foul iniquity, and was in consequence 
now suffering the doom of the lost, was some- 
thing too shocking to think of. I roamed 
hither and thither till nightfall, when I re- 
turned to my hotel, worn down alike in body 
and mind. 

About eight o'clock I retired to my cham- 
ber, and fearing a wakeful night, I placed 
books, lights and matches by my bed-side, to 
occupy the time in reading, if need were. I 
had been but a few minutes in bed, before 
the same regular breathing became audible, 
which I had heard at noon. I had little 
doubt from whom it proceeded, but I never- 
theless continued silent, until in a somewhat 
impatient whisper the question was put. 



"why don't ^ou speak?" I then said, "is it 
you, Catherine?" "Yes," was the reply. I 
then asked, if the strange things, that had 
happened to me, were a reality; if it were 
really she, that had visited me at noon, and 
on the previous night; if she were actually 
dead and doomed; and if the hideous tale she 
had told me of the infamy of her earthly life 
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that has happened to you is reality, and aU 
I have told you of my former life, and my 
present condition, is literal truth and fact?'^ 
I then questioned her about the various 
items of her confession, and in return she 
reiterated her former tale vrith the addition 
of many new particulars touching most of itd 
events, and subjoined still other acts of guilt 
akin to those she had at first confessed. 

I inquired how she was originally led from 
the path of rectitude, — a path, in which she 
seemed, of all persons, one of those best fit- 
ted by native aisposition to walk? 

In answer, she revealed to me a long se- 
ries of various abuses practised upon her 
from earliest childhood by some of her near- 
est relatives, so fiendlike and horrible, that 
at first I was utterly incredulous of her 
words. But she reaffirmed every thing with 
an emphasis so solemn, that, however reluo- 
tant, I was compelled to believe her. And 
in so believing I found more tnan sufficient 
reasons for her moral delinquencies, or for 
even greater, had she been guilhr of them; 
nor could I help thinking, that, if ever over- 
whelming circumstances could constitute an 
excuse for vnrong-doing, this unhappy crea- 
ture might be pronounced innocent. 

I then questioned her about her present 
condition. The picture of wo and misery 
she gave me was such, as to make my heart 
ache to its very core. Many of the details 
were such as the pen should never record, 
and all were of a xind that were best con- 
signed to oblivion. One prominent feature, 
however, which, perhaps, it may not be ill to 
name, was, that they who on earth have sin- 
ned in company, are in the other world the 
most efficient instruments of each other's 
punishment. 

Shocked and saddened by her relation, I 
asked her, if her state was so fixed, that 
there was no possibility of her redemption 
from it, by whatever means might be em- 
ployed, or after whatever lapse of duration? 

I give her reply just as it was, though to 
some it may savor of egotism and to others 
may seem heretical and false. 

Aer reply was, that there was one chance 
and one means of her redemption, and only 
that one chance and one means. "If I my- 
self," she continued, "would repent of and 
emancipate myself from two besetting sins," 
which she specified, the one a sin of the 
thoughts, the other of act; "then, by long- 
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continued and earnest prayers on her behalf, 
I should have the effect of releasing her from 
her present doom. Otherwise, there was no 
hope for her." 

She then proceeded to speak of some of her 
surviving relations, an aged and widowed 
mother, and three little daughters, in the 
most pathetic terms. She besought me, and 
prevailed on me to pledge myself with an 
oath, that, on the first opportunity, I would 
visit these bereaved ones, and give them all 
the consolation in my power; and that I 
would protect and aid, to the utmost of my 
ability, her orphan daughters so long as they 
and I lived. 

I should in vain attempt to describe the 
anguish, the very agony of grief, with which 
my heart was wrung by the several particu- 
lars of this interview. Merely the oeath of 
tiiis my most dearly cherished friend, made 
the world wear to me the aspect of one wide, 
arid desert, and life to seem now to me a 
burden too heavy to be borne. But to learn, 
in addition to this, that my seeming angel 
was, for her guilt, a doomed fiend in the 
world of despair, wrought my feelings up to 
such an ecstacy of desperation, that absolute 
annihilation seemed to me, at the moment, 
the mostxlesirable of all boons. 

The poor, unhappy spirit strove to calm 
and console me; but what could she say to 
this end? She could, and she did appeal to 
my compassion and kindness in benalf of 
her mother and little orphans. And she could 
also appeal to my pity for herself, since on 
myself and my endeavors depended her re- 
demption from her present doom. It was 
this last consideration, which at length tamed 
down the vehemence of my agitation and 
gave me the idea of one task, which might 
make life endurable. She then reiterated 
once and again, her charges respecting her 
mother and daughters, and over and over 
again exacted my promise in her behalf. 

But I was not to get through this memor- 
able night without further incidents, which 
cast doubt and confusion on all that had gone 
before, and left me bewildered, about what 
to believe, or what I ought to do. In the 
midst of her pleadings with me, my company 
ion abruptly exclaimed, '^summon me to ap- 
pear, and become visible to youl" "How?" I 
asked. 

"Repeat," said she, "seven times, these 
words, 'appear, surrounded with the splen- 
dors and the horrors of heaven and belli' " 

The sense and rationality of ti^is formula, 
I am not responsible for. I am simply an 
amanuensis. 

Without pausing to reflect, I repeated 
these words seven times. 

"Now blow out your lan^," said she, 

I did so, and although my room was now 
perfectly dark, a singular species of light be- 



gan instantly to flicker on the opposite wall. 
At the same time, I heard a voice exclaim 
distinctly, "ah, she'll succeed in making him 
as much a devil as herself." 

The thought now occurred to me for the 
first time, whether I was not tampering with 
things unholy; whether, in this attempt to 
bring the departed within the sphere oi my 
corporeal vision, I was not incurring fatal 
hazards, both moral and physical. A sud- 
den terror thrilled through me, under the 
impulse of which I instantly relighted my 
lamp. As though from astonishment, my 
companion was silent for a time, and then 
asked me, why I had done thus. I told her. 
She then assured me, that there was not the 
least wrong in what she proposed, and that 
I should not incur the slightest danger in 
performing it. I asked her, in reply, how I 
could now rely on her assertion, when she 
had just been confessing, that, for years she 
liad practised upon me me most inexcusable 
deceit, both in aeed and word? 

At this reply she became silent, and re- 
mained so till, worn out by what I had gone 
through, I dropped into a dreamless sleep. 
How long I had slept I know not, but I was 
roused from unconsciousness as suddenly as 
I had fallen into it. I was lying on my left 
side, and facing one of the walls, which was 
but a few inches distant. Between myself 
and this wall I heard the same regular res- 
piration, of which I have spoken twice be- 
fore. 

"Who is this?" I asked. 

"Don't you know?" was the answer; "I 
am your mother." 

The spirit then asked, if I was aware of 
my condition; adding, that I was in the most 
imminent danger; in fact on the very verge 
of death; and that, although she could not pro- 
nounce with absolute certainty, she thought 
my life could not last beyond a few hours, 
perhaps not beyond a few minutes. She 
asked if I were willing to leave this world 
and accompany her into the world of spirits. 
My reply I need not record. Suffice it to 
say, she entered on a lengthened course of 
questions and exhortations precisely such as 
an affectionate and pious mother would use 
towards a child in the dying state she sup- 
posed me to be. I could not, even if I had 
room, recall with sufficient definiteness for 
statement, the many solemn remarks she ad- 
dressed to me, or the many things, some of 
them very strange, and others inexpressibly 
sublime, which she told me concerning the 
spiritual world. In the course of the con- 
ference, I informed her of Catherine's visit 
to me, and of my several promises in her be- 
half. Her reply was, "what good can you 
expect, or what good can possibly come from 
a compact with Hell?" 

I asked her if she could anywhere see Ca- 
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tharine? She replied, ''yes/' and that she 
was standing near, in a certain direction, 
which she specified. I inquired how she 
looked? 

"Very gloomy and despairing," was the 
answer, "though she appears to have once 
been very beautiful." 

But the maternal spirit was unwilling to 
spend much time in responding to questions, 
but applied herself the rather to the task of 
preparing me for death. 

Cfonstrained as I was to believe that my 
last hour was close at hand, 1 thus for once 
looked this dread event full in the face. My 
first feeling was one of mute, pulseless awe. 
My next feeling was one, which seems an ul- 
timate, irrepressible instinct of every human 
heart, prompting the cry, "Lord, be merciful 
to me a sinnerr' This prayerful utterance 
was not without effect, for gradually I grew 
calm and resigned, and awaited unfearingly 
the stroke, by which the "silver cord was to 
be loosed." My bodily sensations seemed to 
indicate, that the moment was not distant. 
First my feet and then my limbs grew cold 
and completely numb, and this chillnessand 
numbness were creeping gradually through 
my whole frame. Meanwhile my lungs acted 
with more and more difficulty, and I expect- 
ed, every moment, the access of some pecu- 
liar and before unknown sensation, which 
should bring respiration to a close. I felt, 
though I could not see, that my mother was 
close at my left side watchful, though silent. 
Suddenly I heard, on my right side, the ex- 
clamation, "he has but a few more breaths 
to draw," and, on glancing thither, I saw 
plainly a female form shrouded in black 
robes intently observing me. 

The cold had now reached my heart; my 
senses were failing me, and my mind becom- 
ing confused and inefficient; when suddenly 
the first gleams of morning stole through my 
window; a shock like that of electricity pass- 
ed through my frame; the vital currents began 
again to flow; a genial warmth stole over 
me; respiration became free and easy; and I 
felt that I was remanded from the grave to a 
new lease of earthly life. How to account 
for this instantaneous and immense change, 
I am utterly at a loss, but here, as from the 
outset, I state unmodified, literal facts. I 
rose with difficulty from bed, for I felt weak- 
er than a child, and found at first that I 
could scarcely walk or stand. With the 
most painful efforts I at length succeeded in 
taking a cold bath and dressing. A walk of 
some length in the open air, and a breakfast, 
restored partially my strength, but it was 
some weeks before I had entirely recovered. 

Such is a much abridged abstract of one 
of my life's experiences; totally inexplicable 
at the time, and not less so now an«r the 
lapse of years. It left on my mind a pro- 



found awe, — a sentiment, which has not 
yet passed away. I submit the detul to the 
judgment of the reader. 



VISIT TO LAUREL HILL. 

PART II. 

Thi Gifts of the Living* 

"Bring flowers! fresh flowers!" was the lay 
of one of our sweetest minstrels, and nature 
has no gift so imposing, and none which 
may be more sincerely offered. In tracing 
the paths of Laurel Hill, we discovered, with 
some surprise, the rarest exotic flowers deck- 
ing the turf. Hundreds of graves were set 
with flowering plants, and, here and there, 
might those be descried which loving hands, 
in sweet officiousness, had lately tended. A 
travelled pilgrim, we met again, with joyftil 
heart, a custom of the golden East. From 
Central Asia, from the very base of the Cau- 
casian range, from the borders of the Caspian 
sea, from sacred Palestine, from the Alpine 
vales, from the lands of France and Spain, 
from ancient Germany, and from the "north 
countrie," had this custom hither come. 
The language of the heart that in every land 
is spoken, it is the tribute which Nature 
herself suggests, and affection rejoicingly 
commends. 

"Bring flowers! fresh flowers!" They will 
breathe humility and love; they will stand in 
the place of hope, and bear witness to the 
resurrection. Frail and tender ministers, 
beautifying the very dust of death! 

In the cemeteries of France, long and often 
have we watched a group of soldiers just 
"returned from the wars," moving in the 
high rankling grass, in search of those who 
waited not for their return. Those hardy, 
sunburnt men, they had tears to shed, and 
hearts for sorrow. Haply, some child, has- 
tening by, with a small basket of flowers, 
would tarry a moment to offer to the mourn- 
er a bud to throw on the cherished tomb, and 
thus, with so simple a tribute, lighten grief. 
There is a religion about these.gardened se- 
pulchres. Whether resting in the bosom of 
Helvetian hills, or amidst the heights of Swit- 
zerland, or by the slopes of deserted streams, 
or by the gates of peopled cities, they offer a 
shrine at which to kneel, at which to become 
a worshipper of what was good on earth, and 
is now purified in heaven. 

But not alone in fragile form is affection 
here expressed. Feeling and imagination 
have taken to their aid high Art, — the first 
handmaid of religion. The monuments erec- 
ted are neither cenotaphs, nor mausoleums, 
nor pyramids of sepulchral gloom, nor costly 
screens — such as shrine the crowned heads 
of Europe — but neither do they speak vanity 
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OP pride! Wrought with a sense of the pro- 
prieties of art, not a few serve to aid the 
reputation of artists, who here hare shown 
themselves not unwilling to have their toil 
consecrated to the dead, — ^the costly labors of 
the chisel, the happy thoughts and strokes 
of genius, exposed to the erasive action of 
tte elements. On our visit, the church of 
this Necropolis chanced to be closed. "We 
would fkin have looked on its interior sym- 
bols, and gathered such thoughts as its ap- 
pointment suggested, binding them up m 
the saying: "I am the resurrection and the 
life." 

The Broken Pitcher. 

In the garden of the palace of St. Peters- 
burg, in uie depths of an almost imperious 
grove, is a marble fountain beside which 
stands the sculptured figure of a female, the 
fragments of a pitcher lying scattered at her 
feet. Her head droops upon her bosom, and 
her countenance is expressive of the anguish 
of a soul, sorrowful unto death. The joys 
that she had almost reached to, flow on with- 
out her. And the shadows come, but shfi 
moves not; and the stars look out that earth 
may remember heaven; and through the 
garden of the palace floats a softly moaning 
air. But not for her, in the symbolic story 
of this scene, are lit up the homes of earth. 
A spirit stayed the steps, and the memorv 
here remains. A monument in Laurel Hill 
recalled that imace to our mind, after years 
of forgetfulness. In pale, hard marble, flow- 
ed the stream of life, wasting if self in eddies 
round a fallen pitcher. We cared not to 
read the lines in memoriam, the story was 
already told; and as we wandered on, our 
thoughts framed to themselves the image of 
a youth gifted with consciousness of inborn 
power, who with cheeks burning with ardor, 
and eyes flashing with sensibility and pride, 
broke from the bonds to which earth's chil- 
dren must submit, striving, in ambition's 
resolute desire, to gain the heights of perfect 
truth. In such spirits, how soon, alas! is the 
pitcher broken at the fountain. 

The Romans, in their magnificent temples, 
were accustomed to recite each year the 
name of the departed, so that they might 
not be forgotten. Yet the names hallowed 
by affection need not for their perpetuity the 
utterance of lips. Rather should they be 
continued secret in our heart of hearts. And 
of the many here inscribed, is there not one 
that in life we knew? Yes one, who with the 
beauty of life upon her, and spirit serene, af- 
fectionate and pure, passed quietly away as 
caring not to linger — quietly as some angel 
visitant who having been brought in view of 
earth's terrene glories, sees, and is satisfied 
— ^like, in her passage, to the cloudlet of ihe 



poet, when moving on to the western gate of 
heaven: — 

"Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated 

slow. 
Even in its very motion there was resf 

Ow) Mortality. 
The shades of evening gather round; yet, 
ere we go, let us not forget thee, Old Mortal- 
ity. It is well thou still keepest guard, and 
laborest in sculptured figure on. Time that 
treads temples to dust, would soon obliterate 
our epitapns were they not renewed. There- 
fore we revere thy memory, thou ancient 
ipinister of grace, who day by day didst find 
thy work amidst the tombs; thy pleasure to 
preserve, if only on crumbling stone, the re- 
cord of the virtues of the silent dead. Gazing 
on thee and thy work with approving plea- 
sure, stands listlessly by, the master who in 
the chosen words of genius, drew thy por- 
trait. He has monuments enow, but this 
is worth them all. And for thee, most dear 
of antiquarians, we have learnt that thou art 
not a mere image of stone, or fanciful crear 
tion of a wizard working brain. Thou hast 
had a life as trtie as that of any who amuse 
themselves, by looking on thee; or the de- 
murely solemn four-footed creature, thy com- 
panion. Thine was a busy life, indeed — each 
evening finding more work yet to be done. 
On the bed of death, how sad must have been 
the sigh, that so manv memories must perish 
with fliee; for never did we hear of thy suc- 
cessor. Adieu, most honorable cavalier. 
When we are old, we will perchance take up 
thy chisel, and amid the beauties of thy na- 
tive land, of mountain, and of lake, and 
which already hath borne witness to our 
wandering feet, we will resume the work 
thy hand not willingly would have left un- 
done. 



STOCK AND SHIRT-COLLAR; 

OR, HOLD UP TOUR HEAD. 

A little modest assurance is an indispen- 
sible pre-requisite in society, whether its 
distinctive phase be refined, civilized, semi- 
civilized or savage. Lone before the articles 
which stand as the title of our article, 
were added to the inventory of man's essen- 
tial comforts, the descendants of Adam ap- 
Ereciated the necessity of holding their heads 
igh. The yoqng Indian who fell in love 
with a beautiful damsel of his native forest, 
soon understood the fact that if ever he ex- 
pected to get her, he must hold his head 
high, and stand erect in the exhibition of 
honorablci traits of character. And, our 
country cousin, when, with a palpitating 
heart he first shows his phiz a^ong astral 
lamps and ottomans, is not unconscious that 
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the desperate step he is about taking de- 
mands a degree of valor and self-appreciation 
to which he has hitherto been a perfect 
stranger. Now, one decided advantage 
which our unsophisticated rustic relation, 
has over the Seminole or the Kickapoo, is, 
that while the latter is innocent of any for- 
midable bandage about the jug;ular, the for- 
mev has valuable auxiliary; an artificial one 
to be sure, in his honest efforts to acquire a 
comfortable degree of self-possession. His 
sinking heart may be wonderfully re-assured, 
when he feels the firm ligature of his new 
stock, and beneath the very shadow of his 
nasal member, sees the well-starched collar, 

f ►rejecting on either side of his downvface, 
ike a double promontory jutting boldly for- 
ward. There is something in the rigid in- 
flexibility of Huch neck lurniture, which 
aaema to remind one that he should look 
cotnpoiiodly on the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
Bias. And, hence, you find, that a man can- 
not habitually be subjected to such admo- 
nitions, without taking the hint and eleva- 
ting his eye*brows. The plain reason why 
our juveniles at the age of sixteen eclipse 
their semors in modest assurance, is not that 
the jouiig follows naturally possess an 
overweening sense of their inaividual im 
portance; but because they begin so early 
to wear a stock. Take the fiercest gallant 
that ever sported an imperial, or swindled 
his hatter, the real Napoleon in temperament, 
who could dash by the Queen with as much 
nonchalance, as he would whiz past a porter 
with his budget; we say, take such a 
man, impulsive, daring, lion-hearted and un- 
yielding, and give him a collar as pliable as 
a politician's conscience, and tie that collar 
round the neck \^ith a school-girrs simple 
ribbon, and our word for it, he will feel all 
the discomfiture of a whipped Newfoundland 
dog; and could you hear his agonizing soli- 
loquy, it would prove to be "A stock — a 
stock, my kingdom for a stock." 

We suppose that the secret of the bravery, 
which is the leading characteristic of your 
stiff-collar men, is briefly this: — When they 
find that it is a sheer impossibility to let the 
head become pendant, no matter how mean- 
ly they feel, tney make a virtue of necessity, 
and act the grenadier, because they can do 
no better. We never can think that the man 
who meets you on the pavement, eyes right 
and bod^ perpendicular, looking as though 
he was innocent of joints; we say we cannot 
think that such a man is actually an Ajax. 
He may be as mild as a lamb when his neck 
is divested of artificial incumbrances, and 
his simple reason for patronizing such in- 
cumbrances may be the desire to acquire a 
little command of his nerve. 

A deep philosophy resides in dress. A 
man in a monkey-jacket would, we think 



feel as whimsical as a flirt, who, in breeches 
and buckles, would have all the emotions of 
a stable patriarch in by-gone years. A cap 
fitted close to his cranium, would engender 
a train of monk-like sensibilities; and a 
Kossuth feather would make him as airy 
as a butterfly. The farmer whose limbs are 
encased in the pepper-and-salt cloth of his 
ow^ domestic manufacture, feels like a 
genuine republican. He could take his 
stand with Franklin at the bar of Parlia- 
ment, sustain coolly a searching examina- 
tion, put his thumbs mathematically into 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat, and, without 
blinking, look at the Keeper of the Privy 
Seals, and ask him how he slept the night 
before, and whether he had toast for break- 
fast? We believe it is the box-coat of Hol- 
land, which, pressing heavily on the shoul- 
ders of the Dutchman, gives his character 
that imperturbable gravity for which it is 
distinguished. There is a specific p'avity 
about the numberless capes which is con- | 
tagiously communicated to his temperament. | 
We hardly know what kind of a character | 
would be formed by wearing a box-coat and i 
French slippers. We suppose that there ' 
would be alternately evinced, moodiness and j 
volatility. The fellow would meet you one 
day, and be all airs and graces, and the next 
day his frown would seem to threaten you 
with approaching annihilation. He would , 
be one of your indefinable bipeds, who are ' 
neither fish nor fowl. One day he would load 
you with compliments, and the next hand you 
over, if he could, to the policeman, as a most 
unmitigated rascal. But do not censure the 
man for his incongruities. His airy French 
slippers have made him the frisky flatterer, 
and his ponderous outer garment has made 
him as grum as a Judge of the Quarter Ses- 
sions. And these two antagonistical forces, 
produce a most curious resultant. He is a 
mixture of storm and sunshine. Even in 
his ^ay moments, his bad temper is held in 
solution, and stands ready to form a dark 
precipitate. But is the man incurable? Far 
from it. Give him some uniformity in his 
apparel; substitute the loose sack for the 
Atlas-load of capes, and we venture to say 
that whether his note is protested or not, he 
will take the world as easy as his sack takes 
him; and smile, and whistle, and dance, at 
the sheriff who threatens to sell him com- 
pletely out, to cover his indebtedness. 

But we have wandered off from Stock and 
Shirt-collar, to a wonderful degree. My 
uncle, Ichabod Sims, was the finest-looking 
man in a well-starched collar, that I ever 
laid eyes on. When he took his seat as 
chairman of a political meeting, his digni- 
fied posture elicited universal admiration. 
He would not deign to cast a glance to either 
side of him, for £ar of breaking down that 
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upright piece of linen, which seemed to carry 
off the palm from the drifted snow for virgin 
whiteness. If, from the nature of the case, 
he was obliged to exchange a word or two of 
consultation with his aid-de-camps, who sup- 
ported his honor with commendable gravity, 
ne w^ould give a sudden twist of his entire 
physical man to that point of the compass, 
to which he designed to direct his sapient 
observations. When he arose to address the 
assembled multitude, no French dancing 
master, could have exhibited more grace and 
agility in passing his hand around his neck, 
to ascertain whether the entire circumference 
of stock was there. And, when in the heat 
of his oration, he wished to relieve his mouth 
of the superabundant accumulation of saliva, 
he woula spring forward like a jack-knife, 
lest that plaited bosom should be sprinkled 
with spme of the dew-drops. But there was 
one occasion when my Uncle Ichabod forgot 
the respectful attention which he usually exhi- 
bited towards his, neck furniture. That por- 
tentous era had arrived in the history of our 
Village School, when the trustees were 
obliged to select a competent functionary to 
"teach the young idea how te shoot." A 
number of candidates had enrolled their 
names, and the competitors were all to have 
a fair and honorable hearing as to their lite- 
rary qualifications. A motley group they 
were, those candidates for the academic 
chair; some were short, some long, some of 
sombre aspect, some as merry as Dean 
Swift, some as innocent of a knowledge of 
reduction of currencies as Robinson Cru- 
soe's man Friday was of the existence of 
Turkey carpet, and some, who, when ques- 
tioned on (Geography, would have sworn 
with Saxon vehemence, that Boston Bay was 
a principal outlet of the sea of Azof. The 
eve of my Uncle was more, however, upon 
tne dress of the respective candidates, tnan 
upon their intellectual acumen. How did 
he vociferate at one poor little specimen of 
humanity, who beside being lame, had the 
misfortune to be minus a shirt-collar. When 
Wellington found a sentinel slumbering at 
his post, he could not have been more severe 
in his reprimand, than was Ichabod Sims, 
in his verbal castigation of that delinquent, 
whose criminality consisted in wearing a 
stock without its graceful concomitant— the 
collar. "Sir," he said, fixing on the trem- 
bling candidate for the seat of pedagogue, a 
look which might sensibly remind you of 
Jove, when he grasped the thunder. **Sir," 
you would never do in the world for this 
station. You may have book-learning, and 
I dare say you have, but you are tiot the 
man to train the rising generation in habits 
of personal neatness. Let the teacher come 
creeping to school of a fine morning, like 
my old brindle, when she comes from pas- 



ture in the clover lot. Let his hat be inno- 
cent of a brush, and , his shoes appear as 
though they had never known the luxury of 
blacking, and, above all, let his shirt-collar 
look as if he had put an embargo on the 
starch to lessen his wash-bill, and jrou will 
soon have a set of scare-crow pupils, with 
shoes untied and hair uncombed, and clothes 
out at the elbows and knees. Some people, 
sir, maintain that slovenliness is a true test 
of genius, and that an indifference to neat- 
ness is an infallible proof that the man has 
a mind which cannot condescend to look 
favorably on those effeminate niceties. But 
it is a grand mistake; a great many people 
who profess to be geniuses are ignorant of 
what genius is; and, hence, they discard a 
collar which stands up, for one that falls over, 
thinking that oddity and intellect are con- 
vertible and synonvmous terms. Why, sir, 
I never thought that Lord Byron had half 
the mind he laid claim to, and which some 
people foolishly awarded him. And, what 
led me to this conclusion, was a considera- 
tion of the fact that he poured contempt on 
stocks and stand-up-coUars, and wore his 
collar falling over ByronicaJly. No man 
can infuse strength and vigor into his 
thoughts, whose head is not supported by 
some buckram — he cannot do it. His ideas 
want that firmness, which nothing but starch 
can communicate. He may be flowery; he 
may be as full of embellishments as an e^g 
is mil of meat, but he wants consistence; sir, 
he wants consistence. He wants that tena- 
city which belongs to a Stock-buckle. The 
body governs the mind, and if the head is 
drooping because it wants its legitimate and 
heaven-appointed support, the mind cannot 
be expected to be anything, but dull, droop- 
ing and inactive. I believe old Atlas could 
have borne the world on his shoulders, and 
never stooped an inch, if he had only been 
fortified around the neck with a good stout 
stock; and I am confident, that if Lazarus 
had only been possessed of a shirt-collar, 
even had it been a buckram one, when he lay 
at the rich man's gate, that scapegrace of a 
Dives would have shared his last loaf with 
him and drank his health in a goat-skin 
bottle of real old Judean wine. Yes, sir, 
and the very dogs would have kept at a re- 
spectful distance, had they seen about him 
so unmistakeable a mark of oriental and oc- 
cidental gentility. I appeal to the company 
whether they ever knew a dog to snap at a 
fellow's leg, who had a clean neckcloth and 
collar. Those do^ are observant. They 
look right at the phiz, and all the appendages 
of the Skcial organs, and they draw their con- 
conchisions from the general appearance of 
things above." 

My Uncle Ichabod, would undoubtedly 
have prosecuted his theme to an alarming ex- 
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tent, hiad not old Timothy Williams, the 
President of the Board assured him, that 
they had oome to ask questions on geographj 
and arithmetic, and not to lecture the ciui- 
didates about pantaloons and waistcoats, 
collars and cravats. There sat opposite the 
presiding elders, (I cftU them sp, because 
they did preside, and because they were 
with an inconsiderable exception, all on the 
wrong side of sixty,) a man of about two- 
and-thirty, with bushy whiskers, spotless 
shirt bosom, and collar which loomed up 
like Mount Ohimborazo. He had been a 
profound listener to my Uncle's long-winded 
harangue, and had evinced his entire con- 
currence in the sapient views propounded on 
the^ occasion by sundry nods of the head, 
which proved that he was on the affirmative 
side of the question. His sanction was also 
further intimated by another test. When 
he had fairly caught my Uncle's eye, he 
would rub his hands together, and look tri- 
umphantly round on those bipeds who long 
ago had discarded kid doves and perfumery. 
But what capped the cnmax, was his sudden 
ejaculation ot the word "bravo," as if his 
excited feelings would have vent against his 
will. He was of course, sharply reproved by 
Timothy Williams, but my Uncle kept a 
vigilant eye on him, and often as the exami- 
nation was progressing, exchanged with him 
a smile or a glance. M^ Uncle had certain- 
ly found a kmdred spirit, and they blended 
forthwith like a couple of dew-drops. Mr. 
Samson Tagg, (such was the very strong 
epithet under which our fastidious young 
candidate, sailed through the ocean of life 
with abundance of shirt-collar for his can- 
vass,) Mr. Samson Tagg was at once my 
Uncle's candidate. His mind was at once 
made up that Samson was the man who 
would not only train up a child in the way 
he should go, but also in the way he should 
buckle his stock, and have his hair cut. 
Samson had warmly espoused his peculiar 
ideas, when all the others were looking at 
him .n blank amazement, as though he were 
talking all gammon. Samson had rubbed 
his hands in an ecstacy of delight, and sung 
out "bravo" in spite of anticipated censure. 
Samson had given him the wink of appro- 
bation, as much as to say, "You and I are 
the only two sensible fellows in the room." 
All these indications of good will towards 
my Uncle's speech, raised Samson to the 
very culminating point in his estimation. 
He, therefore, hesitated not to tell Timothy, 
that the aforesaid candidate had a very ap- 
propriate name, for he had undoubtedly the 
strongest mind of all the young men that 
for years had come beneath his observation. 
Ichabod resolved to vote for Samson. The 
resolution was formed instinctively. He 
felt in his soul that the man was the very 



echo of his spirit, and how could he under 
such circumstances give him the cold shoul- 
der? As well think, that earth could shake 
off the moon, and tell her to travel off to 
Herschell, as to think that my Uncle would 
banish his satellite from his side, and force 
him to ferret out a more merciful patron. 

The examination having closed, my Uncle 
remarked, that he would bet his shirt-collar 
and stock, that Samson Tagg had been bred 
to colleee, and graduated A No. 1 of hi^ 
class. My Uncle observed, that he was op- 
posed to bettine, and had eVer regarded it 
as a species of gambling; but the circum- 
stances of the present case were bo peculiar, 
that he would lay aside the self-imposed re- 
striction, and bet but once, "True,'' siud he, 
"a stock and collar cost money, but I do not 
look upon this as staking money, not at all. 
Besides, friend Timothy," he remarked, ad- 
dressing his incredulous coadjutor, " ^ou 
have intimated it as your settlea conviction 
that Tagg is not the finished scholar he pro- 
fesses to be, and I wish to cure your incredu- 
lity; and, the man who conscientiously de- 
sires to cure the incre^litv of his neighbor, 
especially on the great subject of education, 
is doing the part of a practical philanthro- 
pist, and no sensible man would inculpate a 
Howard for staking his stock, if such a be- 
neficent result could be compassed by so 
doing." 

Timothy Williams accepted the wager, and 
did it with a certain indefinable twinkle in 
those old grey eyes of his, which seemed to 
imply, that he felt confident his next week's 
washing would be increased by a respec- 
table linen collar, which would then and 
there make its debut not on the stage, but 
among the puissant soap-suds. 

"Put the question to him?" said Uncle 
Ichabod, "put the question to Tagg," giving 
at the same time a very nervous twitch at 
his snow-white collar, as if he felt that there 
might be a possibility of his neck being 
divorced from its appendages. The consul- 
tation which had been going on between 
those two respectable worthies Ichabod and 
Timothy, haa excited the curiosity of the 
bevy of candidates, who looked unutterable 
things. Tagg alone evinced an air of non- 
chalance; he felt assured in his own mind 
that the confabulation must be about him- 
self, and that the gray-headed trustees were 
putting their wits together, to contrive some 
plan whereby they might in a delicate and 
gentlemanly way convey to the anxiops 
mrong the fact of their united discomfiture. 
He knew that he had answered tolerably well, 
and he was confident that he would hafe 
the vote of the old gentleman, who had made 
the speech about dress, and he could rest 
easy that one vote was a host in itself. 
There was only one individual of wh<Hn 
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T&gg was a little afraid, although he held the 
fellow in perfect contempt, for his slovenly 
characteristics; and, that was the little 
scamp, who sat over by the old cannon 
stove, with his shoes untied, his locks beating 
a retreat from the top of his head, and his 
whole person evincing an actual indifference 
to neatness. Of him (although his friend 
Tchabod had withered him with a lecture) 
Tagg was afraid. There was something 
about little Somers, that shook his nerves. 
He had answered the questions promptly, 
and had calculated sums with peculiar readi- 
nesfi. In fine, he seemed more at home in 
science than the rest of his compatriots; 
and, about the eye of Somers there was a 
brilliancy, which bespoke him the man of 
keen penetration and quick discernment. 

But the ruminations of Tagg were sus- 
pended by the questions addressed to him by 
Timothy Williams, who, putting his spec- 
tacles upOn his head, and clearing his throat 
with judicial importance said: **Mr. Tagg, we 
presume that you have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a college education, and make no 
doubt that you took the first honor in your 
class." My Uncle's countenance during the 
progress of the remark was variable. An 
air of exultation lingered on his brow, which 
suddenly Was displaced by an expression of 
deep concern, and then a mingled emotion 
must have passed through his mind, for one 
side of his face seemed eclipsed, while the 
other hemisphere was intensely illuminated. 
With one hand up to his ear, (not that he 
was inclined to deafness, but such was his 
uniform attitude, when waiting to catch a 
syllable of weighty import,) with one hand 
up to his ear, and the other nervously grasp^ 
ing the chair before him, his eyes swelling a 
little beyond their ordinary dimensions, and 
fixed intentlj on his candidate, my Uncle 
Ichabod awaited the response from the oracle 
of Apollo. Had his best sulky been at 
stake, I believe he would have been more 
composed and collected. Had a purse of 
eagles been the wager, I think he would 
have sat more firmly in his seat. The die 
that would soon be cast, involved the fate 
of his new stock and noble collar — a stock 
which had held up his head, and given him 
the port of an admiral, when otherwise he 
would have slunk from observation, and 
allowed his cranium to have become as pen- 
dant as a bunch of grapes on a bough the 
most pliant — a collar, ^ich had been the 
stereotyped model of all the collars in the 
neighborhood for some months past, and 
which had all the altitude of a patriarch. 
Do you wonder at his nervousness? My 
dear Uncle, what made you hazard thosf arti- 
cles? What freak of fancy could have taken 
you? But, to return to Tagg. Slowly he 
opened his prim and demure-looking mouth, 



and said that he had been one year at col- 
lege, but for half of that time lie was sick, 
and the other hal( his professors dispensed 
with part of the regular lessons. "To tell 
you the truth," said Tagg, **I run errands 
for the President part of the day, and helped 
in fi&ther's garden the balance; and Doctor 
Hale compensated me by some private les* 
sons, when he was not engaged in college 
duties. I never graduated, but they wanted 
me to do so, and that is about the same in 
Dutch. I conferred the degree on myself, 
and write A. M. after my name, when I think 
I need it, and nobody yet has disputed the 
title." Uncle Ichabod rose from his chair — 
convulsively he grasped the buckle of his 
stock, and before you could say Jack Robin- 
son, both stock and collar were dashed down 
on the table before the exulting old Timothy 
Williams. Wiih one agile bound he leaped 
from the platform, and without hat or cane, 
shot through the open door, and ran down 
tl^e lane to his cottage like another Gilpin. 
"What on earth is the matter?" said my 
annt, coming out to the garden gate. *'Ah!" 
said Uncle, ''Ichabod is my name in spirit 
and in truth. Ichabod — thy glory hath de- 
parted. I feel worse than Samuel did, when 
the rascally Philistines took the ark from 
Israel. DonH offer me another collar— donH 
do it — ^for if I had a hundred on at once, I 
am confident could never hold up my head." 
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dialogus ii. 

Henrt Dandolo— Peter Stutvesant. 

Dafu My dear old Dutch friend and pitch- 
er, and brother-hero, how are you» how are 
you? 

W. the Elder. Why, gentlemen, you seem 
to be old acquaintances. 

Dan. Not at all, not at aU. Never did my 
eye light on my ghostly brother, till this 
most fortunate moment. But didn't I know 
him, in a twinkling, from the description? 
Didn't I say to myself, the very first glimpse 
I caught of the old silver leg and the brim- 
stone colored breeches, congratulate thyself, 
old Harry Dandolo, congratulate thyself, for 
here Cometh no less a personage than the 
illustrious Hardkopping Piet, &e doughty 
governor of New Amsterdam, the immortal 
hero of Fort Christina; he of the hard head 
and the warm heart; he that was so given to 
egg-cracking and kruller-munching, when a 
boy; who used so to walk into the cherry- 
bounce and the cookies of a New Years' Day; 
he who afterwards governed and negotiated, 
and fought, and bled, for the rights of his 
many-breechesed brethren, and many-petti- 
coated sisters of Manahattoes; who, in the 
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evening of his dajs, fought his battles over 
again, so pleasanUv, over his pipe and his 
schnapps, by the hospitable fireside of the 
old Bowerv &rm-house. You see, Peter, I 
know all about you. 

Stuy, By the pipe of St. Nicholas! thou 
amazest me. Wnat is the meaning <^ all 
this? 

Dan, Why, vrhat should be the mystery? 
Haven't I heard all the particulars, time and 
azain, from the lips of the famous Diedrich 
himself? Haven't I read them all, in his 
renowned history, that most authentic and 
delicious volume; whereat the ghosts of half 
the planets of creation have already haw- 
hawed, till they were sore; that bundle of fun 
and fancy, thai 

Stuy, What, do you mean to tell me that I 
have become the laughing-stock of the uni- 
verse, because of the libels of that little ras- 
cally wizen-faced dried-up stump of a Knick- 
erbocker? Bunder und Blixuml 

Dan. Libels, Peter, libels? I don't under- 
stand you. Surelv no libellous thought was 
ever hatched in the brun, much less ever 
dropped from the lips or the pen of the dear 
old historian of Scaghtikoke. You^re wrong, 
my friend, quite vnrong. He has drawn a 
most delightful and loveable picture of you. 

Stuy, He has run his rigs upon me and 
mine, in the most impertinent and scanda- 
lous manner. 

Dan. Innocent frolic, my old boy, innocent 
frolic. 

Stuy, Well, well, I don't care so much 
about the matter, myself; but some of my 
kinsfolk and descendants, I hear, have taken 
it a good deal to heart. 

Dan, Why should they? My dear friend, 
I assure you, on the word of an honest, inde- 
pendent ghost, no such thought ever crossed 
my mind, while grinning over the dear vol- 
ume. Ah, no, there's no malice in that 
mirth — ^but downright, hearty, kindly, irre- 
sistible fun. But to change the subject, 
which, I see, is not altogether agreeable, 
how, in the name of all the saints of all the 
stars, is it, Peter, that we have never bump- 
ed spiritual noses together before? 

Stuy, Well, I hardly know how it is. We 
Dutch, men and ghosts, jou know, were 
never much given to gadding, but have al- 
ways preforred cloud-MOwing at home, and 
other fireside comforts. Why, will you be- 
lieve it, Hans, this is positively m^^ first visit 
to my native town and colony, since I was 
here in the flesh, two hundred years ago! 

Dan, Body of Bacchus! you don't toll me 
so. 

Siutf, Even so. It is but a week ago, that 
I commenced my exploring rambles, and 
most of the time, under the guidance of ^our 
hospitable friend here. 

W, the Elder, Yes, and what do you think, 



Dandolo, the very first thing Petor insisted 
upon seeing, was his own tomb-stone. I had 
to humor him, of course. So off we trudged, 
post-hasto, raining as it was, to St. Mark's. 

Dan, St. Mark"s, vdiy that's the church 
my pew was in, while on earth. 

Jr, the Elder, Yes, but let me tell you, my 
dear Doee, that your Venetian St. Mark's 
isn't to bo spoken of in the same century 
with its Second Avenue namesake. 

Dan, I don't doubt it. But what said 
Peter? What said the ex-governor? Mod- 
est ghost that he is, he was of course much 
embarrassed at the glowine language of the 
inscription. I know how Ifelt, when I was, 
for the first time, confronted with the fibs 
that they chiselled over my old carcass, in 
Santa Sophia. 

W, the Elder, Well, between ourselves, I 
rather think Petor was somewhat mortified 
at the exceeding brevity and costiveness of 
the statement over him, as well as at the 
painfiilly evident apathy of the sexton. Was 
it not so, Pietro? 

Stuy^ It was. Had I been a fish-monger, 
they could hardly have handed me over to 
oblivion, more unceremoniously. 

/>an. The* ungrateful creatures! That's 
not the way we do things in Italy, I assure 
you. Nay, we have uniformly, from the days 
of Romulus, made it a strict point of honor, 
after cuffing and kicking and tormenting our 
best benefactors and patriots, till they were 
right glad to be off, to make it all up to them 
most handsomely, at last, by right copious 
and classical acknowledgements, in marble. 
But tell us now, Peter; you must have been 
completely overwhelmed with surprise and 
delight, at the marvellous changes and im- 
provements that have come off in your be- 
loved New Amsterdam, since you first 
stumped about in it, in the body. 

Stuy, Well, not so much so as I anticipat- 
ed. I have been, on the whole, rather dis- 
appointed. To be sure, there have been 
some changes. The town covers a few more 
acres than it did, in my day. There is a de- 
cided increase of dwellings and of meeting- 
houses. There is, unquestionably, more 
business transacted on 'change, and at the 
custom-house. There is a greater sprinkling 
of Yankees, and other foreigners. We cer- 
tainly had no Opera, either, under my admin- 
istration. But with these exceptions, and 
a few other small novelties, such as steam- 
boats and railroads, and telegraphs, and 
similar trifles, I do not see those evidences of 
progress, that I should have anticipated from 
the enterprising spirit of my contemporaries. 

Dan, Why, you amaze me. The coolness 
of your reply is perfectly inexplicable. I 
shall begin to think my friend Knickerbock- 
er was not so authentic and veracious a 
chronicler, after all. According to his ver- 
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sion, TOUT whole town might have been 
stowed away in one of the large hotels of the 
present oity. Nay, does he not say, explicit- 
ly, that two hundred and fifty tallow candles 
would have illuminated the whole concern; 
and that half a dosen swivels, and a barrel 
or two of powder, would have been ample, 
either for its defence or capture? 

Still/, I know he does, malignant libeller 
that he is; and he goes on to say, that a 
dozen geese^ would have been sufficient to 
have kept the whole colony in quiUs, for as 
manv years; and that its entire naval force 
consisted of a solitary round-bottomed tub of 
a sloop-of-war, with a few feeble cannons and 
rusty fowling-pieces on board; that our for- 
eign commerce consisted in the occasional 
visit of a lubberly craft from the mother coun- 
try, loaded with fiery gin and <}heap crock- 
ery; that our entire coast-wise commerce was 
carried on in three or four leaky oyster 
boats; that more letters passed through a sin- 
gle box at the post-office, in a day, in his 
tune, than through the whole office, in a 
month, in mine; and so forth, and so forth. 
But* my Constantinopolitan friend, were you 
verdant enough to believe, fot one moment, 
statements so scandalous, so atrocious? 

Dan, Well, I hardly know what to say. 
One thing is very certain; either he has been 
imposing upon nis readers, most shamefully, 
or else, which I more than half suspect, you 
are undertaking to play the same game upon 
me. Which is it now, old ten-breeches, 
which is it? 

Sttiy, What, do you mean to say, that 

W, the Elder, Come, come now, Peter, 
confess, confess. You are quizzing. Yes, 
my dear friend, our good ex-governor here, 
has been in a perfect gale of excitement, the 
whole week; completely carried away with 
the wonderful and splendid things I have 
been showing him. He has been talking of 
nothing else, day and night, and' at all hours 
of the night, and has been teasing me 
continually to go here, there, and every- 
where; in fine, has been thumping about, 
with that old silver-mounted leg of his, like a 
very Rochester knocker. You needn't look 
so solemn, Peter; you know I speak the 
truth. 

Stuy, Fibs, fibs. fibs. 

W. the Elder, How can you say so? Why, 
Dandolo, it was only yesterday that we were 
at the High Bridge together, and at the Re- 
servoirs, and I never saw a ghost go on so, be- 
fore. Such delight, such rapturel And so at 
every place; at Greenwood, at the Atlantic 
Bock, at Castle Garden, at the Astor, and all 
along our thronged and tumultuous Broad- 
way: one eternal string of questions and excla- 
mationsl He would insist upon seein g every- 
thing, from the Collins' Steamers down to 
Coh's Revolvers; from the Metropolitan 



down to the Pewter Mug. Nav more, spiri- 
tual cripple that he is, he would hobble up 
to the top of Trinity steeple, where he kept 
me two mortal hours, prattling about the 
Battery, as it was in his time, and Corlaers 
Hook, and Pawlus Hook, and Gibbet Island, 
andQuaog, and Patchoge, and the Connecticut 
Moss Troopers, and heaven knows what be- 
sides. Especially did he contrast his own 
little, long ago extinct, parish church of St. 
Nicholas, (which he was sadly puzzled to 
locate,) with the superb cathedral below us. 
Come, Peter, do tell our Venetian brother 
here, all about it. 

Siuy, Oh, i can't begin to do it. It would 
take at least ten encyclopsBdias to do justice 
to my feelings. 

Dan, But of all the things you have seen, 
my friend, what, on the whole, gratified you 
the most? ^ 

Stuy, My own portrait,"n the Governor's 
room of the Hotel de la Ville; though, to be 
sure, I didn't recognise it, at first. That, and 
another master-piece with my name attached 
to it, at Bamum's Louvre, 

Dan, Ah, by Rembrandt? 

Stuy, No, by Jenkins: in his first manner, 
before he had fairly emancipated himself from 
^e shackles of the Sing-Sing school. 

W, the Elder, Oh Peter, do be serious. 
Do tell Harry about our trip to Hell Gate, 
and Williamsburg, and Brooklyn, that little 
babe of a place, (as you said,) when you last 
saw it, that stately queen of a city that you 
now find it; tell him how you stood spell- 
bound, on the Heights, lost m admiration of 
the magnificent panorama before you; tell 
him how astounded you were at the improve- 
ments at Communipaw; tell him how curi- 
ously you eyed, and how decidedly you rel- 
ished that mint-julip at the'Carlton; how you 
smoked and stared, and stared and smoked, 
at the Telegraph office, in the vain attempt 
to decypher the mystery thereof. Tell him 
how you enjoyed yourself last night, at Bur- 
ton^, even unto obstreperousness, nay, al- 
most unto expulsion, while watching the ec- 
centric proceedings of Toodle. Tell him how 
bewildered you were by Fraulein Soto's 
caohuca, and how profoundly impressed by 
Alboni's rendering of Rhode's Variations. 
But above all, dear Peter, tell him of our trip 
up the Hudson; with what delight you^zed 
upon the fleet of gallant ships and steamers, 
from all the corners of the earth; how, for- 
getting yourself for a moment, you inquired 
of an aged colored wood-sawyer, on the way 
to the fi)at, what dock the Allwuiy schooners 
started from, and how, supposing you drunk 
or crazy, he vouchsafed no answer; how you 
hobbled around among the hotel-coaches and 
express-wagons; how you consigned an im- 
pertinent news-boy to the pit without a bot- 
tom, what owl-like looks you gave the ma^ 
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cbinery, after we had got abroad; how you 
were looking out for Bloomingdale, long after 
we had passed Spuyten Deyvil; how com- 
pletely^ astounded and petrified you were, 
at the interminable procession of sloops and 
schooners and barges and propellers, that 
we met and pa.ssed continually; how you 
looked, when that cattle-train, half a mile 
long, whizzed by us, just below Yonkers; 
how charmed you were with all the pretty 
towns and villas and gardens; how you long^ 
ed to go ashore at Nyack, and investigate the 
whereabouts of some orchards that you re- 
membered robbing, when a boy; how you 
guffawed, when we came abreast of Antho- 
ny's nose; how you blasphemed about the 
missing sour-crout at dinner; what capers 
you cut, when the blessed old Kaatskills 
hove in sight; how you whistled, as the words 
Rip Van Winkle^caught your eye, on the 
stern of a safety-barge; and how supremely 
bewildered and delighted you were, shortly 
after, when you saw your own honored name 
on the guards of a magnificent new steamer, 
all dressed out in flags, and crowded with 
passengers; how — but what's the matter 
with our friend Dandolo, all of a sudden? he 
looks unwell. 

Sti^y. Why Harry, my boy, you are not 
well. How sad and distressed ypu look. 
What's the matter? 

Dan, Ah, Peter, I ain sad. I am distress- 
ed. But let me explain myself. While our 
mutual friend here, was rehearsing your re- 
cent pleasant journey, sorrowful thoughts 
came suddenly over my soul, and I could not 
forbear contrasting, with mingled anguish 
and bitterness' of spirit, our different expe- 
riences. You, Peter, left your loved Gotham, 
a tender plant, skirting the southern borders 
of your pleasant island; with the elements of 
growth in it, certainly; still, an obscure, 
peaceful spot, little dreaming of the magnifi- 
cent future that was in store for it. You return, 
and find it a stately metropolis, teeming with 
life and beauty and energy, and fast becoming 
the leadin^city of the earth . Now mark thedif- 
fiBrence. When I left Venice for the land of 
spirits, she had almost reached the consum<* 
mation of her glory. Boundless her wealth, 
world-wide her commerce (at least as we 
then knew the world,) invincible her power; 
the mistress of the seas, the arbitress of na- 
tions. You had but to strike the bell of old 
St. Marks, and a hundred thousand armed 
men would show themselves within an hour. 
What port knew not her galleys, what mart 
her merchants? Art, it is true, had not yet 
given her all those magnificent palaces; had 
not bestowed upon her all those exquisite 
graces, that aftierwards made her the world's 
pride and wonder, still was she a superb, a 
glorious creation. Look at her, nowl Poor, 
sick, dying city; dying, dying, and scarce a 



fnend left to close her eyes; her goYemme&t 
extinguished, her commerce all melted away, 
her citizens in exile, her mansions desolate, 
and her poor self in the clutches of a pow- 
er, alike stupid and malignant. Yes, the 
scenes that in my day were all alive with 
mirth and music, and gay pageants, are now 
as sullen and silent as the grave. What right 
have I, then, to be cheerful? What right 
have I to be wandering here, even, and enjoy- 
ing your society? I ought, this very mo- 
ment, to be haunting the scenes of bur for- 
mer glory. I ought to appear, this very night, 
armed cap-a-pie, to frown upon, and appal 
our oppressors, and to arouse the drooping 
spirits of my dear countrymen. I ought 

Stuy. Harry, Harry, my boy, don't take 
on so. This is a sad, an unhappy business, 
to be sure. But, my dear ghost, what good 
can you do, now? 'Tis all too late, my 
friend; the die is cast, the destinies will have 
it so, and poor old Venice must be choked, at 
last, in the slime of her own canals. But 
cheer up, brother spirit, cheer up. And tell 
us, Hal, how long have you been in town, 
and where are you stoppingf 

Dan, Nearly six weeks. I am putting up 
at the Irving. 

Stuy, The deuce you are. 

Dan. And pray, where are you? 

Shty. At the St. Nicholas. I had a special 
invitation from the landlord to be present be- 
fore its inauguration to catoh that event. 

Dan, Had I known it, I should have cer- 
tainly called on you. But the truth is, I have 
been but little of the time in town. In fact, 
I have been very busy for the last month, 
exploring the wonders, and studying the in- 
stitutions of this glorious, this Titanic repub- 
lic of yours. I have special reason to remem- 
ber the day of my arrival here, however. 
It was the day of the great Sontag Serenade. 

W, the Elder, Indeed, and did you assist 
at that beautiful tribute to genius? 

Dan. I did; and, what is more, I inadver- 
tently wore a white hat, on the, occasion, as 
did my brother-ghost who accompanied me; 
two superb Rocky Mountain beavers, which 
we had purchased, that very afternoon, at 
Leary's. We were standing together, at a 
somewhat advanced hour of the night, I re- 
member, directly under the balcony of the 
hotel of the Queen of Song, waiting patiently 
for the music, and discussing the merits of 
Jenny Lind; when, in the twinkling of an 
eye, we were both, most unceremoniously, 
bereft of the aforesaid beavers. Alike angry 
and mortified, I inquired of a terrestrial 
neighbor, the meaning of this extraordinary 
proceeding. He simply replied, that it was 
a part of the ceremony, a 'tim6-honored cus- 
tom here, whenever such summer evening 
enterteinmente were made public. Why, 
thrai, said I, was it not so stated in the pro- 
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eramme? ^ Then mj friend and myself could 
Have provided ourselves with cheap substi- 
tutes. As it is, we have been flun^ out of 
six dollars a piece, by the operation. A 
horse-laugh was his only reply. So home we 
trudged, feeling like fools, and contracting 
obstinate colds in our spiritual heads be- 
sides, which we have not got rid of yet. 
But, my friends, I am afraid I shall have to 
break up our colloquy. 

Stuy. Why so? 

Dan. Why, the fact is, the Chicago River 
and Harbor Convention meets now, m about 
two minutes and a half, and I have promised 
to be present, and to lay before the meeting, 
some very valuable and interesting statistics, 
concerning the commerce of Venice, in the 
12th century. So, good-bye. 

W, the Elder^ I am really very sorry for 
this, for I was on the point of asking you, to 
tell friend Peter, all about your capture of 
Constantinople. 

Dan. Some other time, my dear fellow. 
Besides, what was that affair, after all, 
alongside of his own magnificent capture of 
Fort Christina? But I must positively be off. 
So, farewell, friends. 

Sti^f, Heaven be with you. (^Exeunt^) 



DEATH OP DANIEL WEBSTER. 

As a journalist we desire to make a record 
of this event. It is the event of the year, as 
Webster was the man of the age. He was so 
great, his style of man so superior, that we de- 
spair of ever seeing his like again. All his 
writings, speeches, State papers, and familiar 
letters are marked as At«— inimitable in 
beauty and exactness of expression, and fix- 
ing lessons of wisdom and metes of inquiry 
for all who shall live after him. He was so 
great, so wise, that his whole life is a teach- 
ing which men must profit by, whether they 
will heed it or not; it has become the moral 
and intellectual element in which we live. 

But while all eyes are turned to Mr. Web- 
ster's greatness of mind, and his finished and 
uneq^ualed productions, we would fix our own 
on his heart. The religious and moral tone 
of his character was as admirable as it was 
extraordinary. He died the death of great- 
ness as truly as he lived the life of it. We 
have heard and read how great men have 
died, but there is such an original majesty in 
his last hours and words as we do not know 
who has equalled. We will not repeat the 
detail of what was said and done, or the 
manner of it. It was so simple, so trustful, 
80 suitable to a Christian's dying; it was so 
considerate of all, so American, that if any- 
thing ought to make him greater in our view 
than he was before, it was his dying. Mr. 
Webster was noted for his reverence for and 



familiarity witii Holy Scripture, ite could 
repeat whole chapters, ana often did so in 
familiar intercourse. Alluding to this habit, 
and to passages he recited, a friend writes 
an interesting article which is before us, but 
the publication of which we are compelled to 
omit. 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

No great feature in the musical way, has 

{>re8ented itself to our citizens since ^ntag 
eft. Our people have been digesting coolly 
the feast she gave them. Never were more 
brilliant concerts given in Philadelphia, than 
she has just concluded. The houses were 
good from first to last, and there was great 
enthusiasm all the time. Our opinion of 
Sontag as she now is, has been freely given, 
and we are told agrees with that of many of 
the best connoisseurs in the city. A greater 
artiste does not live, but the organ which 
she once wielded to such a perfection of 
effects, is now a little impaired. Still, Son- 
tag is a charming cantratice, and there may 
well be enthusiasm when she appears among 
us. She is now singing in Boston. 

We hear that the Philharmonic Society are 
rapidly preparing for their regular winter con- 
certs, and that tbe series the present season, 
promises to be unusually brilliant. Colonel 
Waterman, certainly lives, breathes and 
flourishes. What more is necessary for the 
happiest kind of efforts in Philharmonic- 
dom? 

PerelK resumes his rechercM soirees, very 
shortly^. We hear he is now developing rare 
musical talent. A better teacher is nowhere 
to be found. 

Madame Alboni the papers tell us com- 
menced her second series of concerts in 
New York on Tuesday, the 9th inst.-, will 
return to Boston on the 20th, to inaugurate 
the new Music Hall, and visit- this city on 
her way South early in December,' The 
Madame has given twenty-two concerts in 
the United States, all of which have been 
eminently successful. We agree with a 
writer, who says, **She is an artist of the 
very first order, possessing a rich, round, 
melodious voice, which is cultivated to the 
very highest finish. Her manner is grace- 
ful, lady-like and captivating, and her private 
life is without spot or blemish. No doubt, 
she will be cordially welcomed on her re- 
turn to this city, where she made a marked 
and favorable impression. 
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& Co., of a series of papers iu Frazer's Ma- 
gazine, for 1843. The volume exhibits the 
ordinary characteristics of Thackeray, on 
which we have before dwelt at some length. 
A keen penetration, which no shams or 
shows can baffle; a genial, healthy sentiment, 
which is mortally hostile to wrong and mean- 
ness, in all their shapes and degrees; and a 
graphic, racy style, which serves admirably 
to manifest the thonghts and feelings of such 
a mind; these Qualities make whatever Mr. 
Thackeray writes alike entertaining and 
instructive. The collection in this volume, 
however, leaves a painful impression on the 
reader, from its several delineations being of 
a sombre hue, and all in a similar vein. 
We cannot say that these delineations are 
other than true, but in a work of art, as 
in some other cases, the maxim holds good, 
that *Hhe truth is not to be spoken at all 
times." 



Southern Matron and Niw England 

Bride. 

This volume -by Mrs. Oilman, of Charles- 
ton, S. C, is from G. P. Putnam & Co. The 
old phrase, "good as gold," came over us 
repeatedly in going through it. A peculiarity 
of our authoress, not very often met with is, 
that with ideality and several other of the 
qualities that constitute the poet, she com- 
bines the shrewd, penetrating observation, 
and almost infallible common sense, that 
make up the idea of the veritable Yankee. 
She is, in fact, by birth and education, a 
New En^lander, and this circumstance, one 
would think, should give her pictures of 
Southern life an extra value. If we may not 
take the testimony of a pure-minded, reli- 
gious woman, gifted with an intellect so sound 
and able as hers, we know not what testi- 
mony is worthy of reliance. And, if we 
mistake not, the vexed questions which have 
so disturbed the land, will receive no slight 
quietus from the perusal of these pages. 
Sure we are at any rate, that all must be 
gratified with the easy, graphic, often 
humorous details of the commonest events 
of domestic and social life, which both the 
"matron" and the "housekeeper" have given 
us. Her house-keeping reminiscences in 
particular, are inimitable. She has caught 
not only the characteristics, but the drollest 
of all droll phraseology, of all the "help," 
that usually "operate" in the New England 
kitchen, nursery or chamber. The only 
that we have to charge upon Mrs. Oil- 
man is, that she does not write enough. Like 
Oliver Twist, we ask for "more." 



Northwood; or. Life North and South. 

H. Long & Brother, have sent us this 
handsome reprint of a novel by Mrs. Hale, 
which first appeared more than twenty yeara 



ago. Like everything this lady writes, this 
volume is marked by good sense and correct 
sentiment; by an accurate delineation of the 
local and domestic usages of the places, 
where its scenes are laid; and by some, 
though not very much, power of characteri- 
zation. On the whole, the book is rather to 
be , pronounced r«rpccto6Ze than ^ea^. The 
author's mind appears to be not of an in- 
tense, vivid quality, and the consequence is, 
that something of the tame and prosy, not 
unfreauently marks the current of the story. 
Still tne book has merit — more merit, as a 
whole, than many exhibiting greater genius 
and force. 



WORLD-DOINOS AND WORLD 
SAYINOS. 

The Italian journals give the follow- 
ing account of the origin of the Lyrical Drama 
in Italy. During the year 1494, three young 
Florentine nobles, united by similarity of 
taste and customs, and by a love of poetry 
and music, formed the idea of reviving the 
musical declamation of Oreek tragedy. They 
employed the poet Rinuccini to write a dra- 
ma founded on the fable of Daphne; and that 
drama was set to music by Peri, the most 
celebrated composer of that time. The com- 

?osition was privately represented in the 
'alazzo Borsi. The singers were, the author 
and his friends; and the orchestra of this first 
opera was composed of only four instruments 
— a pianoforte, a harp, a violin, and a flute. 
No one thought of airs or recitative, if so, 
it could be called; it was a species of mea- 
sured intonation, which by us would be con- 
sidored insufferably languid and monotonous. 
It is a pleasure to observe this embryo of the 
Opera, and to compare it with the **capilar 
vorV' of Mozart, of Cimarosi, of Rossini, and 
of others, executed, by such voices and or- 
chestras as we hear in the present day: — ^but 
even so suffocating a harmony as that of 
the former nevertheless produced at that 
time an extraordinary sensation. Four 
years after, was represented on the 
Theatre of Florence, the first musical opera, 
entitled "Euridice," on the occasion of the 
marriage of Maria de Medici. The intro- 
duction at that time of the anacreontic 
"canto^c," and of a chorus at the end of 
every act, produced the first imperfect out- 
lines of the airs and choruses of modem 
opera. Montovenie, a musician of Cremona, 
brought the recitative to perfection. He 
brought out the Arianna, music of Rinuc- 
cini, for the court of Mantua; and, in the 
opera of *• Jason," by CavalU and Cicognini, 
at Venice, 1649, are found the first airs cor- 
responding in sense and spirit with the 
diiOogue. The first regular serious opera 
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executed at Naples was in 1646, under the 
title of "Amor non ha legge;'' and the music 
was composed by several masters whose 
names are now unknown. During half of 
the last century the opera not only did not 
improve, it even degenerated. It became in 
Italy what it was in France a century earlier 
— a grand spectacle offered to the eyes; in 
which Poetry and Music were the last things 
considered — whilst the scenery, the mechan- 
ism, and the ^ntomine, were in the great- 
est request. Then, the money now lavished 
on the singers were thrown away upon the 
painter and the machinist; and hence the 
reason that Qoldoni, a long time after, says 
of the opera at Paris — **It was the Paradise 
of the eyes, and the hell of the ears." 

— — The Organophonic Band, is the title 
of a new company of musicians, who have 
lately come out in London, and who take 
pride in converting themselves not only into 
fiddles, violoncelli, . and bassoons, but even 
iato drums and cymbals. Nay, one more 
ambitious than the rest actually makes of 
himself a musical snuff-box. The Chronicle 
says: "Altogether the *Organophonic Band,' 
who, without instruments, can, by the voice 
alone, imitate all the brass, wood, and cat- 
gut in a regular orchestra, possess a certain 
talent which may possibly please a certain 
portion of the public. The imitation of a 
drum by a strange motion of the mouth, of 
the trumpet by a forced action of the facial 
muscles, of the pizzicato of harp or violin by 
what, for want of a classical word, we must 
call the *pop-pop-popping' of the lips: of 
the piccolo by whistling, and of the cymbal 
and musical snuff-box by some vocal con- 
trivance, we cannot venture to describe, is 
close enough to amuse those happy folks who 
have an hour or two to wile away; and per- 
haps a gentleman who had swallowed three 
bottles of heavy port, and whose imagination 
was stronger than his memory, might fancy 
himself in the presence of a real band of in- 
strumentalists. Moreover, the artists are 
handsomely attired in the military undress 
of Hungary, and have a solemnity and ear- 
nestness of deportment which inspire a feel- 
ing of respect for their vocation. A musta- 
chioed Magyar, six feet high and stout in 
proportion, uttering the notes of the 'wry- 
necked fife,' is a sight not to be seen every 
day. Nor should we forget the opportunity 
which this exhibition affords of studying the 
human countenance under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Our uninitiated readers have no 
conception of the pretty face which a man 
makes when he produces the sound of a 
cymbal, by twitching up the corner of his 
mouth and a puff of one cheek." 

• The collections of printing in the 

Crystal Palace, though derived from almost 
innumerable points, and in themselves of 



extremely varied character, showed som® 
remarkable — ^we will add, painful — iacunce' 
There were examples from Sydney and 
Washington — towns founded only a genera- 
tion, ago— but nothing from Rome or Venice! 
The Koman press once so active, and still 
so famous, is now idle. The great office of 
the Vatican, founded by Sixtus the Fifth, 
and perfected by Leo the Tenth and dlement 
the Fourteenth, for printing the Scriptues, 
and the writings of the Christian Fathers, 
has long been all but idle— its pnlv issues of 
late having been in the Oriental tongues. 
The contrast of this office with the imperial 
press of Vienna, or the national press of 
Paris, is entirely to its disadvantage. What 
is curious is, that it has been most idle since 
its great rival in England became so active. 
Every year the London press sends into the 
new world, upwards of a million Bibles and 
New Testaments, and the press of the Roman 
Propaganda does nothing. This fact offers 
curious matter for speculation to those who 
may choose to follow it up to its conclusions. 
Meanwhile, the Crystal Palace was an evi- 
dence in its way that Rome has ceased for 
awhile to combat with intellectual weapons. 
Then, Venice — the home of so many renown- 
ed printers in the days when it was a free 
republic — active, intelligent, artistic — the 
Vendelins, the Jensens, and the Aldi — 
Venice was unrepresented at the Great Ex- 
hibition. It is little that the Queen of the 
Adriatic has now to do with types and print- 
ing presses, except to strike off ever-increas- 
ing quantities of A ustro- Venetian paper- 
money. Nor, while the Croat is encamped 
in the Piazza, and the bannon of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, sweep the whole extent of the 
Riva, can it be expected that anything much 
better than an almanap or an official gazette, 
will appear in that renowned typographical 
city. So says the Athenceum, 

The'incomes of the leading members 

of the Episcopal body in England stand thus: 
—Archbishop of Canterbury, £15,000; Arch- 
bishop of York, £10.000; Bishop of London, 
£11.700; Bishop of Durham, £8,000; Bishop 
of Winchester, £10,000; Bishop of Ely, 
£5,500. The highest ecclesiastical function- 
ary in France, the Archbishop of Paris, has 
£i,600 per annum; the other fourteen arch- 
bishops have £600 per annum each; and the 
bishops, sixty-five in number, have £400 per 
annnm each. In Belgium, the net income 
of the Archbishop of Malines is £840 per 
annum, and each of the bishops £588 per 
annum. Such was the state of things in 
1846. Louis Napoleon has caused the in- 
come of the Airchoishop of Paris to be raised 
from 40,000 to 50,000 francs per annum. 
Fourteen other archbishops are augmented 
from 15 to 20,000 francs. Sixty-five bishops 
spring from 10,000 to 15,000, and the lower 
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grades of the cler^ in corresponding de- 
grees. The sum of 180,000 francs is appro- 
priated to cathedral choirs. 

A PERSON signing himself "Hen- 
pecked," writes the London Times, as follows: 
''As you have admitted into your columns a 
discussion on the rights of woman, and as it 
has been set forth that they are not suffici- 
ently * protected,' permit, me to state my 
case. I am a married man, with an extreme- 
ly jealous wife. I have been very wrong- 
fully accused of kissing the maid-servant. 
I am perfectly innocent both of the fact and 
intention, the servant is openly accused 
by my wife, and indignantly hurls back the 
accusation; nevertheless, these suspicions 
are uttered by my wife to every inauirer as 
to the servant's character. The maid cannot 
obtain a situation in consequence, and she 
brings an action for defamation of character. 
The wife being in lawyem« covert, I must be 
named as one of the defendants in the ac- 
tion, and I must suffer in comfort, in charac- 
ter, and in pocket. What has become of the 
rights of men?" 

At a late meeting of the London 

Entomological Society, the President drew 
the attention of the meeting to the subject of 
insects found imnajed, by stating that he had 
recently, at Boulogne, found a bee stuck on 
the sharp point of a reed, in such a way as to 
preclude the idea that it had been fixed by 
any other means than the wind. Mr. Bes- 
vignes said that he had a moth which was 
found impaled on a thorn, audit bore no 
marks of naving been previously taken by a 
bird, for it was in beautiful condition. Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Bond, however, thought that 
insects found impaled were mostly transfixed 
by birds; and Mr. Waring said he had 
repeatedly found the nests of shrikes by 
being guided to their locality by the birds, 
mice and insects, hung on thorns around. 

Not long since a hawker, named 

Freeman, residing at Norwell, near Newark, 
Nottinghamshire, (Eng.,) was convicted in 
the penalty of 14s. 6d. and costs, for assault- 
ing a woman under the following circum- 
stances: — Two of his daughters had been 
successively taken ill, and reduced to skele- 
tons. At periods they were attacked with 
severe pains, during which time they would 
call upon the name of an old woman named 
Williamson, living in the same village. 
Believing that this woman had bewitched his 
daughters, and thinking, according to an 
old superstition, that, if he could draw 
blood from her, they would recover, he went 
to her house, and seizing an opportunity, 
punctured her arm with a large darning 
needle! 

An action brought by Madame Son- 
tag against Mr. Lumley, ror payment of 
biUs of exchange amounting to 98,600f., was 



called on before the Tribunal of Commeree> 
in Paris, not long since. M. Seaye, agree for 
Mr. Lumley, objected to the competency of 
the court, upon the ground that the bills were 
signed in London, payable in London, and 
protested in London, and that the transaction 
oeing one between foreigners in a foreign 
country was not within t£e jurisdiction of a 
French court. The tribun^il, however, held 
that Mr. L.'s position, as director of the 
Italian Theatre in Paris, at the time the bills 
were signed, necessarily impelled a domicile 
in Paris, and ordered the cause to be heard 
upon the merits, in a fortnight. 

Although Holyrood Castle, in Edin- 
burgh, (according to the English* papers,) 
is not now absolutely closed against the 
^neral public, it can be said to be open only 
m the same sense as that in which the Lon- 
don Tavern is said to be open. Any one 
may enter, but it will cost hira a round sum 
to get out again. Every room has its price, 
and an extra shilling is expected for a peep 
at Rizzio's blood or Queen Mary's portrait. 
As for the gallery of Kings — in which there 
are oil portraits of men who lived centuries 
before oil-painting was known, and when 
artists worked only in a congenial distemper 
— a special fee is always demuided ere those 
characteristic "illustrations of manners" are 
shown. 

At the dinner given to Mr. Webster 

by the citizensof Albany, without distinction 
of party, on Wednesday, May 28th, 1851, b 
response to Hon. John C. Spencer's admi- 
rable sentiment: " The Constitution of the 
United States and Daniel Webster — insepa- 
rable in the records of time and eternity." 
Mr. Webster, said: "My destiny attaches me 
to the Constitution of the country. I desire 
to render it some service. And to the 
modest stone that shall mark my grave, 
whether within my native New Hampshire 
or my adopted Massachusetts, I wish no 
other epitaph than this: While he lived, he 
did wheU he could to support the Constitution 
of his country/' 

A meeting of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, was held not long since, at the 
rooms of that Association, to testify the 
sense of the Society in the loss sustained by 
the country in the death of Daniel Webster. 
Able eulogistic speeches were delivered by 
Hon. Luther Braaish. and Messrs. Hawks, 
March, Osgood, and Francis. The Society 
feel deeply the loss which they have sustain- 
ed in the death of Daniel Webster, who was 
an honorary member, and a Tery efficient 
auxiliary. 

IT WAS about a quarter of a century 

ftgo, or just before the decease of the first 
Mrs. Webster, that Daniel Webster made 
his first purchase in the spot upon which he 
died, of the late Captain Wilfiam Thomas. 
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The farm might have contained one hun- 
dred and fifty acres. He had since pur- 
chased of his neighhors, north and soath, 
east and westynntif he owne4« when he died, 
about two thousand acres. Among his last 
business acts, in Marshfield, was the purchase 
of additional land. 

The Scotch papers record the death, 

at Edinburgh, of Mr. Thomas Thomson. 
"Mr. Thomson," says a contemporary, 
"was a coadjutor of Jeflfrey, Sydney Smith, 
and Lord Brougham, in the establishment of 
the Edinburgh Review, and was a prominent 
member of the Liberal party at the Scotch 
bar." ^ 

— ^ — Iceland, say the Continental papers, 
has just lost her most accomplished linguist 
—Dr. Egilsson. Fortunately, be liv^ to 
finish his great work, a Dictionary of the old 
Norse poetical language, as exhibited in the 
Eddas, Sagas, poems, &c., of Norway and 
Iceland. This storehouse of philological re- 
search, in which the explanations are given 
in Latin, will, it is added, shortly be pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of Northern An- 
tiquaries. 



EDITOR'S CHATTER-BOX. 

Next was November: he full grown and fat, 
And yet the season was full sharp and 

breeme. 
Whereon he rode, not easie 'twas to dreme, 
For it a dreadful Centaure was. 

Spenser. 
November is derived from Novem (nine) 
and Imher, The Emperor Commodus at- 
tempted, but unsuccessfully, to change the 
name of this month. The Senate had once 
proposed to give it the name of the Emperor 
Tiberius, who was born in it. But he de- 
clined this servility, observing with a jest, 
"What might be their embarrassment should 
there be mirteen Caesars?" In this month, 
about Martinmas, was the great time of lay- 
ing up salt provisions; a custom which seems 
to have extended over Europe; the cattle 
being slaughtered as the pasture failed. 
The Saxons termed November the Wm< 
(mn6) Monath, or Blot (blood,) Monath 
from this custom of slaughtering the winter 
provision. 

''Summer suns are past and gone, 
Sullen Winter darkens on. 
Chilling winds his harbinger, 
Singing reo^uiem to the year. 
From tne night-air, nipping cold. 
Flocks are shrinking in the fold; 
Ere the day to twilight yield, 
Hastes the peasant from the field; 
Then before his cheerful fire. 
Hears the tales that never tire. 



Listening oft with awe profound 
To the tempest's rushing sound.'' 

November is the month when the city puts 
on its overcoat, and the country strips itself 
to the buff; in other words, the aspect of 
the city is one of muffling up, while that of 
the country is of naked forests and fields. 
We love tlus month. It has memories to us, 
which are passing sweet. Other months 

S resent reminiscences of gloom and death, 
tut, why pause upon the source of joys, 
much less sorrows? The reader knows what 
it is to be happy, aye, and to be wretched, 
doubtless. 

Here is a little gem from the French: 

On parle fort diversement 
Des effets que produit, I'absence: 
L'un dit qu'elle est contraire I. la perseve- 
rance, 
Et Tautre, qu'elle fait aimer plus longue- 
ment. 

Pour moi, voici ce j'en pense: 
L'absence est a V amour ce qu'est aufeu le vent: 
HeteirU le petit, il allume le grand. 
And 80 quo^ we: Absence is to love, that 
which wind is to fire, extinguishing the small, 
whilst adding intensity to the peat. And, 
further, quoth we: at feast one half the phi- 
losophy between heaven and earth is wrap- 
ped up, openly or disguisedly, in poetry. 
We mieht almost add, the seven heavens of 
the gods and infernal regions; for it would 
seem that poets, as dead-headsy are the only 
creatures that obtain a pass to either, with- 
out shuffling off this mortal coil. Witness 
Milton, Tasso, Dante, the only creatures that 
came back with men's form, from that bourne 
whence no traveller — certainly no prosy tra- 
veller — returns. The philosophers of Europe 
many years since, were set upon pricks by 
the report, that one of their number with an 
established claim to the title of an astrono- 
mical seer, had seen so far into the moon, as 
to descry nanny-goats with beards, walking 
upon the mountains of that glorious country. 
The secret died with him. ^ut to set aside 
all doubt, he left behind him a statement 
of the exact powers of the instrument, when 
alas! for human infallibility, it was found on 
close calculation, that said optical glasses, 
with full allowance for this sketch of a lie, 
would yet have left him six miles distance. 
It was sagely argued it was impossible to 
see them, much less their bearas. How 
science does confound human devices. 

Ma^rt Stuaet, with her nassionsand 

her misfortunes, her beauty ana her grace, 
forming together such a charming ideal, was 
ever a subject fitted for tragic romance. 
For amorous fiction and vivid contrast, for 
an epoch full of remarkable personages, for 
whatever was great in itself, or seductive in 
its influence, nothing is denied. Yet, we 
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know no writer who has fullv availed him- 
self of these advantages. Thepiizeis im- 
mortality. 

Readisr, hear the fortunes of some 

ehefd*cmvres of the ancient art: — ^The Far- 
nese group of the Bull, was found in the 
baths of Antonius; the Labcoon, came from 
the baths Of Titus; the Apollo, was fished 
out of the sea at Antium; the Sleeping 
Fawn, slept in the ditch of St. Angelo. Our 
ereat American sculptor's bust of Calhoun, 
found for some time a watery grave; 

-| We reproach critics, says a French 

writer, with being malevolent. Their very 
office, without which they would be unknown, 
is to blame. A word of eulogy consumes 
their lips; a sentiment of admiration suffo- 
cates them. How shall they make replv to 
these reproaches? Listen! The occasions 
for praise are very rare, and more rare still 
for admiration. What is a critic after all, 
but an intelligent spectator of the orchestral 
performance of some new piece? If the piece 
IS bad, it is not his fault; and his business 
consists either in interpreting or rectifying 
the impressions of the public. Bizarre 
endorses this, and if his smile occasionally 
fades away, and for a laugh incites a frown, 
he must be permitted to plead the necessities 
of the critical office. 

It was worth one's while to love in 

the days of old. Take the following from 
one of Schiller's most beautiful and elaborate 
poems, and sigh — ^ye garret poets — for de- 
parted romance: 
By the side of an altar yet chaste and divine. 

Stood the muses in stillness and shade. 
And honored, and homelike, and holy that 
shrine, 

In the blush and the heart of the maid: 
And the sweet light of song burned the 

fresher and truer, 
In the lay and the love of the wild trouba- 
dour. 

As ever, so aye, in their beautiful land, 

May the maid and the poet unite, 
Their task be to work and to weave hand 
in hand, 

The zone of the fair and the right. 
Song and love, love and song, intertwined 

evermore. 
Weary earth to the suns of its youth can 
restore. 

A GREAT many men and women, in 

possession themselves of no very positive 
virtues, are constantly endeavoring to build 
their reputation on the ruin of others — an 
ambition like that of the Syrian herdsmen, 
who are content to find their hovels in the 
subterranean chambers of ruined temples, 
or in the cornices of neglected aqueducts. 

— - A French chemist has discovered the 
property of iodine to be diffused largely 



in fresh as well as in salt water; and, that 
a constant atmospheric current is preserved 
between the two. He is still pursuing his 
researches. Already, it appears we we 
breathing iodine every moment; though not 
yet poisoned. 

With , the present development of 

musical taste in this city, it is a positive 
fact that organ- finders can't get a living. 
We humbly inquire— can the power of music 
further go? Since penning the above, we 
learn by telegraphic despatch from the 
South, that the whole kit have vamosed 
into Mexico. 

We saw, the other day, at the house 

of a friend, a beautiful silver pitcher, intend- 
ed as a birth-day present from a gentleman 
to his wife. The design is singularly beau- 
tiful and appropriate— tlie handle being 
formed of grape vines which ramify over ihe 
surface of the jug, cQvering it with leaves 
and grapes, and representing everlasting at- 
tachment; for the older the vine grows the 
more firmly it clings to what first gave it 
support. This beautiful piece of art is the 
work of Messrs. Dunlevy & Wise, manu- 
facturing silversmiths,^ and reflects great 
credit on them for their skill and taste. The 
cost is moderate, which is important, and 
taking it all together we think it the most 
useful and appropriate present a person 
could make. The idea was probably sug- 
gested by the beautiful lines of Sweeny: — 

"And as age but makes the vine. 
Whose young tendrils wander 
Round the sapling stem, entwine 
Fonder there and fonder — 
So my breast for thee retains 
The first love that bound it; 
Time only can twine the chains 
Still more firmly round it." 

-^ Gen. Pierce has been elected to the 

Presidencv by an enormous majority, having 
obtained 27 S out of the 296 Electoral votes. 
He gets all the States in the Union with the 
exception of Vermont and Massachusetts. 
We hope the Whigs will take their defeat 
calmly and pleasantly. Certainly, it will do 
them no good to get into a passion. 

It is astonishing how many friends a 

selfish man can hunt up and keep. Query, if 
this be by the laws governing the doctrine of 
attraction? We scarce ever knew a man with 
this passion consummately developed, who 
didn't succeed in everything he set his hand 
to. Quite encouraging. 

Pic Bernard, the author of a work 

entitled *'The God of the Rich and the God 
of the Poor," published at Paris, has been 
condemned to six moniiis imprisonment and 
to a fine of fifty francs, '*fo)itpromulgatmg 
revolutionary doctrines." 



'Bizarre, Bizarre, what say you, Madcap?" — Farquhar. 
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THE CITY IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 
a midnight walk. 

Lend us, gentle reader, your ears, while 
we give voice to some thoughts suggested by, 
and some personal experiences encountered 
in the great city. Nor hold us, we entreat 
you, to any irigorous method in our utterance, 
but let our tongue speak what spontaneously 
and jBrst presents itself, and wearing the 
precise aspect it appears in, for we feel this 
evening miscellaneous, and hence, not logical 
and premise-obeying. 

Our theme, we hinted, was the "Great 
City." And what is the great city? 

**An ulcer on the body politic," said one, 
who was often wise, but yet, not less fond of 
"hobby-equitation" than men far less wise 
and great. 

"God made the country, and man made 
the town," said another, putting substanti- 
ally the same thought in phrase less bald. 

We differ not a little from both. Modest- 
ly as befits us, we would say, the great city 
is the world, and man and man's life made 
palpable to sense, in a single sketch. 
Crowded into a compass, sufficiently con- 
tracted to be apprehensible, may be witness- 
ed specimens of well-nigh all things the big 
globe contains. The purest, loftiest virtue, 
and the deepest, loathsomest debasement; 
the largest opulence, and the most constric- 
tive penury; the most prodigal, elegant splen- 
dor, and the nudest, coarsest life-conditions; 
beauty and ugliness; strength and weakness; 
the best and the worst; the most complete 
and the most defective; the highest of 
heights, and the profoundest of depths in 
man and man's works and ways and hav- 
ings — all these may be seen side by side, in 
closest contact within a space far smaller 
than that occupied by an insignificant vil- 
lage. If then, 

"The noblest study of mankind be man," 

who would miss, or who could afford to 
spare the materials and opportunities for 
such study, so lavishly furnished by the 



great city? No— the disadvantages attend- 
ant on the existence of the city, great as they 
are, though they were multiplied twenty 
fold, were still scarcely to be named, as a 
counterpoise to its advantages for subserv- 
inff the noblest of ends. 

What, we ask again, is the great city? In 
summary phrase, it is an efflux or out-birth 
of the human soul. You see nothing, you 
hear nothing there, which is not in the 
nature it sprang from. 

Thus, that never-ceasing din and uproar, 
sounding perpetually on through the hours of 
light, non-suspended, wholly even during the 
hours of darkness: what is it save the noise of 
man's unresting passions and desires? That 
heterogeneous assemblage of edifices so hud- 
dled together, the great and the little, stand- 
ing side by side; the palace touching the 
cabin; the workshop or warehouse below, 
and the dwelling above; here the church, 
and there the brothel; here the temple of 
science or art, and there the frowning peni- 
tentiary; here the bank or broker's office, 
and there Philanthropy's asylum for the 
needful and the stricken of calamity. What is 
all this congeries, but man's mind, that incon- 
gruous mixture of darkness and light; of 
nobleness and littleness; of good and bad; of 
attainment and deficiency; in a single word, 
of the angel and the demonl 

And, in the palpable degree of regularity, 
you witness here and there: the rectilinear, 
paven, cleaner-swept streets ; the private 
abodes, and public buildings magnificently 
constructed and tastefully equipped; — who 
does not behold the divine principle of order 
gradually making its way through the chaos 
of man's nature, and bringing nigher and 
nigher the time, when discordant, self- 
clashing man, shall in his own fully-deve- 
loped, poised and harmonised being, image 
back the completeness and accordance of 
heaven? 

Nor can we accept the view insinuated 
by the bard before quoted, that the Divine 
presence and working are less palpable in 
the city than in the country. No: God'-a 
blue sky, with its infinite beauties and 
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splendors, bends alike over the one and the 
other. His love, incarnate in the sunshine, 
streams down with pervasive light and 
warmth into every street and alley, of the 
city's architectural mass. 60, too, does the 
moonlight of His mercy, visit and tenderly 
embrace it, shedding a matchless and touch- 
ing beauty even on the foulest, ugliest 
things. His purity descends upon it in the 
star-beams, with a hushing, tranquilizing 
power. His provident care takes now the 
form of the breezes, which sweep in turn 
from every point of the compass, to bear 
away the constantly-gathering and harmful 
miasmas, and to carry everywhere refresh- 
ment and health, and now of the showers, 
which visit impartially every nook and re- 
cess, with cleanliness, coolness and re- 
invigoration in their train. Yes, God is 
evermore in, and very palpably cares for the 
great city. 

Nor in these ways solely. Invisibly, in- 
scrutably also. His providence is over it to 
direct and restrain. Do but contemplate the 
bare fact of 400.000 human beings packed 
into a space so narrow. Thousands of these 
are almost, if not totally lawless, as concern- 
ing any respect for, or even any idea of 
the sacredness of human law, or governmen- 
tal authority. Lack of early training, 
whether mental or moral; sharp, griping 
poverty; unchecked, craving passions, ex- 
acerbated well-nigb to frenzy, by the spec- 
tacle of inecjualities, of which they count 
themselves victims; and the sight of a thou- 
sand luxuries, for which they thirst, and 
which others enjoy habitually, but them- 
selves, never; these and kindred causes, 
make of multitudes, creatures of passion 
and impulse exclusively. What is it, then, 
that 80 far holds these beings in check? 
What keeps so many of them back from 
ravage and spoil? Why do they not, by 
the strong hand, wrest the things they 
crave and have not, froilki the possessors of 
them? 

Do you reply, it is government with its 
terrors, that prevents them? But what is the 
government you speak of? All they can com- 
monly see of it is a small body of policemen, 
starred, but perhaps, without even a staff, 
scattered singly over miles of space. Those 
thousands, banded together, mights at once 
rend these representatives of government in 

Eieces with their naked hands. But some- 
ow, they are restrained from working their 
fierce will, whether aught reminding them 
of authority be within sight or not. It is 
then, chiefly something invisible, intangible, 
that holds them in check. This something 
hedges government about with an atmos- 
phere of awe, which makes the very name 
and thought of it, potent enough to bind 
these raging, tiger-passions. 



What is this something? 

It is, in the last analysis, Qod omnipotent! 
He makes that wrong-doing, which is fatal 
to human welfare, intrinsically, terrible and 
appalling; and He clothes His principle of 
order, which is partially incarnate in govern- 
ment, vTith a potency that strikes with paral- 
asb ihoBe who would fain violate it, how- 
ever urgent the instigation. 

Then too. He makes evil inoohesive and 
self-clashing. The lawless and bad cannot 
cleave togeuier; cannot trust in each other; 
cannot feel any repose in companionship and 
Qo-operation. Conscious of their own 
treacherous natures, they are eternally ap- 
prehensive of betrayal by their associates. 

Thus it is, in fact, God who restrains the 
lawless and impulsive; and the comparative 
order, peace and quiet of the great city, is a 
most striking, unmistakable evidence of the 
vigilant and perpetual providence of the 
Divine Being over it. Those close-compacted, 
heterogeneous myriads walk safely, and 
sleep undisturbeoly because Gt)d is therel 
Therefore we say, 

'*God made' the country, and God made the 
town." 

But to descend form we to I, from generals 
to particulars, the city is the place beyond 
all others, for oddhaps and adventures. 
I have nothing astounding, or much out 
of the ordinary line to relate now, but I can 
give some details of an occurrence which I 
thought sufficiently unpleasant when it hap- 
pened. I was once shut out of my lodgings 
m a city, Arom not reaching home by half- 

East nine in the evening. It matters not 
ow or why this was — the fact is sufficient. 
It was the city of New York, where I was 
then but a transient visiter, and the season 
was autumn, when the nights were long and 
chilly. 

Now, the reader may count it no great 
mishap to be thus excluded for a night, from 
a temporary lodging, there being so many 
ways of repairing the evil. "Why not be- 
take yourself to a hotel or other lodging 
house, for this occasion, as plenty of such 
may be found always open K)r reception?'' 
A quite sufficient reason, reader; I had 
precisely a solitary ten cent piece in my 
pocket. No matter why this was. If I had 
any more it was locked up in my trunk at 
my lodging-house; and one dime was hardly 
a key to unlock such a bed-chamber, as I 
wanted. 

"But why not go to some friend's house 
for the night?" 

Simply, because most of the friends I had, 
if I had any, lived out of town, and if any 
lived in it, I knew not where to find them. 
So I was out for the night; I had the "key of 
the street." Lodging was not to be thought 
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of, and ten cent« were not a large capital to 
invest in any other comforts. 

Well, one can get on tolerably till eleven 
or twelve, for a ^onsand hotels and saloons 
are open, and the streets are lively with 
their hurrying crowds. But I was tired 
already from having been all day on foot, 
and found patrolling a doubtful pleasure. 
So, by slipping into three or four hotel 
reading-rooms successively, I contrived to 
wear out the time till the clocks "clashed 
and hammered" twelve. But now the call 
for lights and slippers by the habituh, and 
the turning off oi the gas by the servants, 
gave warning that the hour had come for my 
stepping forth "under the canopy." 

Tne skv was overclouded as I went forth, 
and the air was chilly. So lame and stiff 
was I from much previous walking, and so 
tender were the soles of my feet, that my 
gait couldn't have been cited as a specimen 
of grace. Few lights were now visible, 
save the street lamps; the passing car- 
riages were few, and the foot-passengers 
were as "angels visits." For awhile, 1 paced 
up and down Park Row, from Bamum's 
Museum to French's Hotel, going up on one 
side of the street and down the other. One or 
two inferior drinking saloons were still open, 
and thronged with a set of rough-looking 
and "far-gone" customers. Worn as I was, 
chilled, and longing to sit down, I couldn't 
as yet quite resolve to go in. One o'clock 
hadn't yet struck, though it seemed as if I 
had already been promenading an age. At 
last I stepped into the Park, and sat down on 
one of tne benches. Ten minutes had not 
elapsed before I was joined by one of those 
specimens which are rarely seen save in 
cities. His dress was remarkably shabby, 
showing a solution of continuity at the 
elbows, the knees, and in many other places; 
his hat appeared te have served him for a 
seat, while retaining any stiffness; and his 
shoes exhibited abundant apertures, for what 
was doubtless, needful ventilation. His face 
wore a crop of long, dingy bristles, through 
which eleamed a skin so red, that crimson 
would nave looked pale beside it, and his 
eyes, whether for ornament or use, were en- 
circled by black rings. He was plainly that 
creature sui generis , the " loafer." He 
plumped himself down close at my side. 
said something, probably intended for "good 
evening," but which was obscure from the 
disproportionate size of his tongue, and in 
his cordial way laid his hand on my panta- 
loons' pocket. The report of my olfactories 
brought instantly to mind what Coleridge 
said of the city of Cologne, that "it had 
seventy thousand stenches — all well-defined 
and separate stenches!'^ It was, in fact 
"too much of a good thing," and in some 
haste I "put out," for Broadway. The 



clock struck one, and six hours remtuned 
before I could get into m^ lodgines. So 
up and down a quarter mile on either side 
of this famed thoroughfare, I trod "wearily, 
wearily." There was more appearance of 
life here, than in my previous walk. Occa- 
sionally a hack rolled oy, bearing some late 
rgyireller home, or some newly arrived travel- 
ler to his hotel. Sometimes, too, one or more 
well-dressed men crossed my path; at others, 
a party of youths, whose noisy talk and 
laugh, and song, intimated a doubt whether 
thev had just left a "Temperance meeting;" 
ana again, a single individual, whose 2ig-zag 
course seemed a perpetual attempt to ascer- 
tain which side of the side-walk afforded the 
easiest travelling. But, who is this Ivine 
stretched on the side-walk, with his heaa 
pillowed on a door-step? He is well enoueh 
dressed, and not ill-looking. Doubtless he 
is affected with a malady quite prevalent in 
the city, and being seizecl with a violent par- 
oxysm of it on his way home has sank down 
unable to proceed. Well, he'll soon find 
relief in various ways. Friends will ere 
long appear to ease him of his watch, the 
contents of his pockets, and perhaps his hat. 
Then the police will kindly lead him to a 
temporary hospital, called a "station-house," 
and to-morrow morning his case will be ex- 
amined by skilful prsLctitioners, and some spe- 
cies of application will be administered, which 
will probably throw off this fit at least. 

But what a pitiable sight is this? Two 
young girls on a door-step in a not very 
reputable neighborhood, for these side-streets 
lead directly through that "valley of Hin- 
nom," the "Five Points." Ahl I have seen 
these children abroad begging, on several 
evenings. The oldest may be thirteen — the 
youngest cannot be over seven. Now, the 
youngest is asleep, and the oldest is weeping 
bitterly. I inquired into the case, and learn- 
ed that they were sent forth daily by their 
parents to beg, and that whatever money 
they carried home was spent for gin, with 
which these wretches were intoxicated much 
of the time. The children had been unsuc- 
cessful this evening, and were therefore 
afraid to go home, as they were always cru- 
elly beaten, if they returned without money. 
A tolerably good specimen of the affairs of 
Pandemoniuml These wretched children, 
now cold, hungry and worn out, in additjjpn 
to all their other woes, vnrung my very heart. 
I hurried in search of a policeman, and 
luckily found one, of kindly, .sympathizing 
spirit. On hearing my tale, he readily 
agreed to take the children to a ^ 'station- 
house," where they should be kept warm 
and fed, and have a decent bed, and to take 
them home in the miorning, and give their 
parents such a rebuke as might terrify them 
into better conduct.^ 
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But I have no room to detail half the 
items of my experience during the remain- 
ing night hours, and will therefore finish 
with a single other. Travelling a little be- 
yond my main circuit, I had got into a 
street named either Centre or Orange, when, 
at' about half past three, I met three young 
men, who appeared somewhat lively and 
boisterous. On encountering me, they ba#8 
me good evening, and spread themselves so 
as nearly to surround me. All at once, I 
sustained three simultaneous applications; a 
tremendous blow between the eyes, which 
blinded them "with excess of light," my hat 
knocked down upon my nose, and a hand 
thrust into my pantaloons' pocket. By the 
tinie I had recovered myself, raised my hat, 
and wiped my eyes, I saw the trio at several 
rods distance, running swiftly down a side 
alley. Feeling in my pocket, I found my 
dime, penknife, and trunk-key gone. 

I cannot describe the intolerable hours that 
followed. Enough, that I lived, and at seven 
o'clock entered my own chamber. — 
While undressing, I looked in the glass, 
and found my eyes encircled by monstrous 
black rings, while my nose was several de- 
grees larger than its wont. It wfi.s a month 
before my face resumed it? usual aspect. 
So much for having the "key of the street." 



SPIRITUAL DIALOGUES.* 
dialogue iii. 

Rubens. Cole. 

Rubens, Need I say how charmed I am 
to meet my brother student of Nature, in 
the metropolis that he hath embellished 
with so many lovely pictures? 

Cole, Really, my dear friend, you flatter 
me. Such praise from such an artist is — 

Rub, Is the simple truth. Pardon my 
interrupting you thus, but I spoke from a 
most hearty and profound admiration. ^Twas 
but yesterday, my dear ghost, that I saw 
your masterpiece, the "Course of Empire." 
He, who put that poem on canvas, must not 
be too modest. Charming, charming work! 
I had the day before been to see some of your 
landscapes, and was delighted. I speak not 
merely of your transcripts from your own 
wild, fresh America, nor of your composi- 
tions, but also of your most felicitous ren- 
derings of Italian, and Greek, and Swiss, and 
Sicilian, and English scenes. All, all alike 
truthful and beautiful. Kenilworth, by the 
way, my friend, was no ivy-dressed ruin, 
but a sumptuous palace in my time; and 
some of those stately oaks that you have in- 
troduced in your sketch of Windsor, I am 
confident, were not there when I had the 

* Continued from No. 16. 



honor of waiting on his Majesty . King 
Charles. Ah 1 dear, it seems a thousand 
ages since then. Your "Voyage of Life," 
too, and your "Past and Present," and above 
all, your "Departure and Return," delight- 
ed me. The tender sentiment that perv^es 
this last, fairly brought the tears to my eyes. 
Brother Claude mu^t look to his laurels. 
With all his glowing skies, and limpid 
waves, he hasn't a tenth part of your inven- 
tion. He never read any such beautiful les- 
sons, never preached any such glorious ser- 
mons as your pencil has, from the great 
volume of nature. No, nor Salvator, with 
all his fire and romance. 
, Cole. Why, you surprise, even more thfin 
vou gratify me. To be told this, too, by one 
himself so illustrious, the prince of colorists, 
the brilliant, the versatile Rubens, the 
Flemish Raphael, as we all call you; it is, 
indeed, far beyond my humble merits. 

Rub, Not at all. I say again, I speak 
the simple truth. I am no flatterer, and if I 
were, 1 should not dare to approach you with 
any such laugua^e. Your ingenuous nature, 
I know, holds in utter scorn aught that 
savors of flattery or falsehood. 

Cole, May I inquire, seeing that this is 
our first meeting, into the origin of your 
good opinion? 

Rub, Certainly. It comes in part, then, 
(and you must excuse my being thus person- 
al,) from irrisistible first impressions, but 
more especially, from the statements of our 
mutual friend, Alston. 

Cole, What, my dear brother Alston? 

Rub. The same. He has told me all 
about you; your toils, your struggles, the 
slow, but sure recognitiou of your genius 
by your countrymen, and your ultimate 
brilliant success. He told me many interest- 
ing things, too, of your country and its 
heart-stirring history, and also of this plea- 
sant metropolis, that I now, thanks to the 
kind invitation of our honored friend and 
medium here, am visiting for the first time. 

Cole. But, do tell me, where is our dear 
friend? I have been most anxious to meet 
and confer with him. Is it long since you 
met? 

Rub. No, quite recently. I am surprised 
that you have not foynd out your compatriot, 
long since. He is now in Herschell, and 
hard at work, I can assure you. 

Cole, May I ask the subject of his 
labors? 

Rub, He is busy painting the plafonds of 
a suite of apartments in the superb palace, 
belonging to his illustrious brother Hersche- 
lian, and former fellow-countryman, whom 
they called on earth Alexander Hamilton. 

Cole, Ah! I am delighted to hear you 
say so. But what is the design? Something 
grand, of course. 
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^1^. Magnificent, magnificent. But I 
am not at liberty to divulge it. To say truth, 
he wishes to surprise the good people of 
tiiat planet. Even his own patron hasn't 
yet ventured to take a peep at it. One thing 
the artist told me, however; that nothing he 
had done on this bail could give one any 
idea of its merits; a statement, by the way, 
which I intend to verifjr, in propria apiritUy 
before leaving the hemisphere. And whom 
do you suppose he has lor a neighbor? No 
less a ghost than Titian himself. Hardly a 
day passes without his consulting him upon 
the work; and he in turn, has given Titian 
a good many valuable suggestions, relative 
to the still more arduous task, on which he 
is himself engaged. 

Cole, And pray, what may that be? 
Ruh, The entire supervision of a superb 
cathedral, destined, when completed, to be 
by all odds, the finest in the system. Every 
portion of the work, architecture, sculpture, 
painting and decorations, are to be after de- 
signs by the great master. A colossal un- 
dertaking, is it not? He has been at it now 
most faithfully for the last two years, and 
there is a world of work to be done yet. 

W. the Elder, Two years? Why that 
don't seem to me such a long time, for a job 
like that you speak of. 

Rub, You forget, my dear friend, we are 
talking of Herschelian years, every one of 
which IS a good deal more than threescore 
and ten of your little terrestrial ones. 

W, the Elder, True, true; I ask pardon. 
You don't happen, by the way, to have a 
Herschel Almanac in your spiritual pocket, 
do you? / 

Rub, I am sorry to say I have not. 
Here is last week's Georgium Sidus Advo- 
cate, though, Perhaps you may find some- 
thing interesting in it. 

W. the Elder, Thank youy thank you, 
(pocketing the paper.) But I must apolo- 
gise for this interruption. You were about 
saying— 

Rub, True; I was just about remarking 
to my dear brother here, how often I have 
since regretted that I did not devote more of 
my earthly hours to that work of art in 
which he has won such laurels. I always 
had a hankering for it, and the few land- 
scapes I did paint, such as they are, I paint- 
ed with real relish. 

Oole. I have often wished myself that 
you had given the world more of them. But 
of course you had to consult the wishes of 
your patrons. 

Rub. Yes, confound them, and they 
would insist, quite too often, either on stupid 
allegories, or else on mere voluptuous pic- 
tures. Ah! my dear Cole, I am afraid there 
are quite too many things of mine even now 
on earth, that are doing no good to the 



morals of the rising generation. I am quite 
ashamed of myself, when I think how much 
of my time and canvas I expended upon 
leering nymphs and drunken satyrs, and 
such like abominations. 

Cole, Ahl you judge yourself too harshly, 
I^y friend. There certainly are things that 
you had better left alone, but when I con- 
sider the whole course of your career on 
earth, these few exceptional works seem 
more spots upon the sun. Yes, when I call 
to mind yoiir magnificent Scripture-pieces, 
your superb historical works, your matchless 
portraits, your grand draperies, your deli- 
cious combinations of colors, I am lost in 
amazement at the fertility and facility of 
your genius. 

Rub. My conscience wiU smite me, though 
at times. And the kindness of your, criti- 
cism only reminds me, how far you surpass 
me in this regard. No impure or unworthy 
thought disfigures any performance of yours; 
certainly none that I have yet seen. 

Cole, Yes, but then, my friend, I was not 
tempted as you were. I had no such ver- 
satility to lead me astray; still less, such 
rich, powerful and capricious patrons. It is 
not so easy to disobey the orders of crowned 
heads, you know. 

Rub, Pretty silly and worthless ones, 
between ourselves, too many of them, crown- 
ed though they were I wish to heaven I 
had been out, studying the fair face of na- 
ture, or exploring the windings of some such 
glorious river as this Hudson of yours, in- 
stead of wasting so much paint and labor as 
I did, on that worthless Medicis' Gallery. 

Cok, And yet, the master's hand is visi- 
ble throughout it. Every student of his art 
would be very sorry to lose it, I can tell 
you. But how came you, my friend, to 
mix up Christendom and Heathendom, so 
strangely in it, and, I must add, so unjusti- 
fiably? 

Rub, Well, I hardly know how to an- 
swer your question. The truth is, my dear 
Cole, in all my performances, both before 
and since leaving earth, I have been govern- 
ed quite too much by impulse, and too little 
by rule. I seem to have painted from the 
very start because I couldn't help it. Be- 
fore I was fairly out of my earthly long- 
clothes, I remember going at it, and execu- 
ting portraits of dogs and cats, and cab- 
bages; everything, in short, that came in my 
way. And so throughout mj terrestrial 
career. I must always be painting some- 
thing, no matter what, from the gaping 
watermelon of my garden, up to the mon- 
arch that I served; from the plump, ruddy 
matrons around me, up to the saints and 
seraphs of my dreams. Such was the 
Lord's will; such his commission to me, not 
only on earth, but in other worlds; and even 
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now, my friend/ it makes me quite unhappy 
to lose a day frooi mj studio. 

Cole, I symj^athiBe with you most hear- 
tily, my dear spirit. But to come down to 
|. our worthy host's day and generation; may 
I ask how long you have been in town? 

Rvb. It is just ten days since I arrired, 
and most of the time has been spent in the 
company of Whimsiculo here, who, I need 
not tell you, has been all attention. A lovely 
city, truly, this Gotham of yours. We have 
nothing in Flanders, and never had, to com- 
pare with it. I believe we have explored 
pretty much all the prominent lions, have 
we not W.T 

W, ike Elder. WeD, we have been pretty 
busy. 

Cole. You looked in at the Busseldorf Gal- 
lery, of course. 

Mub, Oh yes; some charming things there; 
though, as a whole, I must say, I do not al- 
togeUier like the spirit that pervades that 
school. They seem to me to waste their 
strength on trifles; finishing the accessories 
of their scenes with painful minuteness, and 
sadly neglecting the actors themselves. And 
then their land^scapes appear equally full of 
superfluous finery, and equally devoid of 
genuine feeling. Don*i you agree with me? 
Cole, I certainly do, though somewhat of 
a sinner in that way myself. Less elabora- 
tion and more sentiment would improve 
them all. But have you been to the Bryan 
Gallery? 
Btib, I have; more than once, too^ 
Cole. An admirable collection, isn't it. 
Eub, Indeed it is. Not so grand or cost- 
ly, of course, as manv that I have seen in my 
day, nor so valuable as the one I myself 
owned, when in the flesh, and which I sold, 
must unwillingly, I remember, to that scamp, 
the Duke of Buckingham; still a charming 
assemblage, and full of gems. 

Cole. You recognized a good many old ac- 
quaintances in the gallery, did you not? 

EtLb. Oh yes; the first thing that my eyes 
lit upon, was brother Hemling's "Marriage 
of St. Catherine;" quite an old picture, in my 
day, and certainly a most charming one. I 
always loved the placid beauty of his saints, 
and the orderly grouping of his angels; very 
different from my tumultuous style. And 
right under him, 1 recognized no less a hand 
than my old fellow-townsman, Matsys, 
though, to be sure, he died fifty years before 
I was bom. Many a time have 1 played tag 
round his well in Antwerp, when a boy. 
And right alongside of him was brother Ma- 
buse, too, with his exquisitely finished littl^ 
pictures. Old acquaintances, say you? Lots 
of them; not merely my own pupils and coun- 
trymen, either; but there are works here that 
I remember distinctly having seen in the 
studios, both of my Spanish friend Velasquez, 



and of my most illustrious and amiable Ital- 
ian brother, Domenichino. 

Cole, By the way, what a sweet little pic- 
ture that is of his; I mean the "St. Paul car- 
ried up to Heaven by Angels;" between our- 
selves, I think it the gem of the collection. 

Eubi I don't know but what I agree with 
you. It certainly is a most spirited and ex- 
pressive thing. How it contrasts with Uie 
wooden uniformity of some of its Byaantine 
neighbors; and even with those of Cimabue 
andOiotto. Is it not perfectly amazing, my 
dear friend, to think of the triumphs achieved 
by our art, in two little centuries? Contract 
the most insignificant performance of our 
angelic brother, Raphael, with even the mas- 
terpiece, of Guide of Sienna, for instance, 
ana what a world-wide difference! But to 
return to our saint. Hb is, indeed, a most 
noble and animated figure. What a face, 
tool Alive with joy and expectation; none 
of your pallid, mdifferent looking creatures, 
that disngure too many of our Assumptions; 
who seem to care as little about the heaven 
to which they are ascending, as about the 
earth which they are leaving: no» no; he is, 
indeed, entering into the joy of his Lord. I 
do not know that 1 ever met with a picture, 
my dear Cole, that so admirably illustrated 
that fine old Scripture phrase, as this does. 

Cole. Why, do you know, that same idea 
occurred to me, while looking at it? But, my 
friend, you say nothing about your own per- 
formances, in the collection. You surely, 
don't mean to disavow them. 

Bob. Disavow them? no, indeed. What 
should put that idea in your head? 

Cole. Well, I have no doubts, myself, on 
the subject. But you need not be told, my 
dear brother, of the innumerable quackeries 
and falsehoods that have disgraced the great 
majority of picture-gatherers, in all stars 
and ages. 

Eub. Alarf, it is too true. Had I myself 
painted one-hundredth part of the earthly pic- 
tures attributed to me, I would have wanted the 
years of Methusaleh, and the hands of Bria- 
reus besides. But there can be no mistake 
here, my friend. I remember distinctly the 
circumstances connected with the execution 
of the works in question. 

W. the Elder. Ah, do tell us, my honored 
guest, do tell us. It is indeed pleasant, in 
this world of mysteries and misgivings, now 
and then to have a fact authenticated, direct 
from spiritual head-quarters. Tell us all 
about it. 

Eub. Well, I don't mean to say that I can 
give you the minute particulars, at this dis- 
tance of time. I can recall the Susanna, 
however, very clearly, and the rich old bur- 
gher of Antwerp, for whom I painted it; as 
amiable an old fellow as I ever knew, but 
somewhat too much given to jollity and 
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grossness. He would insist on having his 
wife, (a fine portly figure, much stouter in- 
deed, than I have made her,) painted in this 
character. I suggested putting her in a 
Holy Family, but ne wouldn't listen to it, 
and so the popr thing and myself, both had 
to submit. The Elders are portraits of two 
ecclesiastics of the town, notorious hypocri- 
tes and sensualists in their day, and especi- 
ally obnoxious to my plain-spoken old friend. 
On the whole, I regret havmg painted the 
picture. 

Cole. To be candid with you, it is not at 
•all to my taste. But the St. Catherine I was 
charmed with. 

Rvb, Bless her sweet saintship, I remem- 
ber that I took great pleasure in painting her. 
I remember, too, how my friends congratu- 
lated me on the performance; they said I had 
surpassed myself on the occasion. I had 
quite a talk with the proprietor, about this 
picture, wherein he explamed to me the cir- 
cumstances of his ownership; and I must 
say, my dear friend, that while I might have 
preferred that it should have remained in its 
native land, I am quite delighted that it has 
fallen into such good hands. The cordial, 
appreciative way in which he spoke about it, 
was most flattering to my ghostly vanity. 
Indeed, he took me all through the collection, 
and I found his remarks alike agreeable and 
instructive. 

Cole. But tell me, Rubens, did you really 
paint the Hercules. 

Ruh, I am inclined to think so, though I 
cannot exactly locate it, as you New Eng- 
landers say. I certainly must have had a 
hand in it. Let me see. Now I think of it, 
I do recall it. Yes, yes, I had begun upon 
the hero, I remember, when I. was suddenly 
called away from town, to my chateau, for a 
day or two, to entertain some dear friends 
from Mantua; on my return, how surprised 
and delighted was I to find the piece finished 
by my scholars. Jordaens, whom vou of 
course remember, as oneof the best of them, 
completed the Hercules, while Suyders, si- 
lent, rapid worker that he was, made short 
work with the lion. 

Cole, But that little landscape, under the 
Susanna — 

Rub. Ah, you noticed that, did you? 

Cole. Indeed, I did. A most spirited, 
suggestive thing it is, too. 

Ittib. I am right dad to hear it thus spo- 
ken of by the first landscape-painter of his 
day. Yes, my friend, I well remember 
dashing off that little thing. I was in fine 
spirits, at the time, I tell you. Why it was 
only two days before my marriage with my 
second wife, my sweet, loving, lovely Helen. 
I think you will find some of the painter's 
glee transferred to his canvas, in this in- 
stance. 



Cole. Yes, Indeed. No dull brain, or un- 
happy disposition could have ever given 
birtn to a thing like that. But what's the 
matter with our host? He seems to be in a 
brown studv. 

Rub. Halloa, landlord, a guinea for your 
thoughts. 

W.the Elder. A doubloon, and they are 
yours. But seriously, friends, I was thinking 
how improbable it was, that I should ever 
again have the honor of entertaining two 
such illustrious ghosts, at my humble lodg- 
ings. 

Rub. Don't say that, my old friend, don't 
say that. But, W himsicufo, you'll soon be a 
ghost yourself, you know, xou are pretty 
near the end of your terrestrial rope, old gen- 
tleman. Don't that frosty pow of yours tell 
you as much, when you shave o' mornings? 
And then, my boy, we shall be better ac- 
quainted, I hope. 

W. the Elder. By the way, Rubens, there 
is one of our metropolitan lions, that I have 
neglected showing you. 

Rub. And what may that be? 

W. the Elder. Had you left town without 
seeing it, I should never have forgiven my- 
self. 

Rub. What is it, what is it? 

W. the Elder. Why, it is no less a thing 
than that magnificent series of pictures, that 
commemorates the virtues of tne renowned 
Mustang Liniment. Brother Cole must for- 
give me, for speaking plainly. He knows I 
am a warm admirer of his. I have ^azed 
with delight on his "Voyage of Life' and 
"Course of Empire," many a long day in 
summer; but it would be cross flattery to 
him, to compare either of those series with 
the wonderful group of tableaux in question. 
Such coloring, such composition, such — 

Rub. Keep your feet, my dear friend, keep 
your feet. You are really the most impulsive 
gray-beard I ever met. But if the work you 
speak of is so very wonderful, we must 
make a point of seeing it, the first thing in 
the morning. Meanwhile, I must be off. 

W. the Elder. Off'? 

Rub. Don't be alarmed. I shall be back 
to supper. I have only a short call to make; 
a quaarillion of leagues or so; nothing more. 
In fact, I have promised to put my name on 
the back of a piece of paper, for a brother ar- 
tist, in an adjacent comet; a whole-souled 
fellow, full of genius, but not so flush as he 
ought to be. He seems to think my endorse- 
ment may be of service to him, and he must 
have it, of course. 

Cole. I must be going, too. 

Rub. Whither away, dear friend? 

Cole. Back to my labors. While the light 
lasts, I wish to put the finishing touches to 
a picture, that I am a good deal interested in. 

Ruh. May I ask what it is? 
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Cole, Certainly. It is a large landscape, a 
composition, that I design as a present to a 
valued friend, formerly oi this very city, and 
now in heaven. I call it "Reminiscences of 
Earth.'' It is, indeed, a compilation, so to 
speak, of choice Italian, Swiss and Grecian 
scenery, with a leaf or two from my own 
loved kaatskills. 

Rub. I would love dearly to see it. 

Cole, And why not? It's right on your 
way. 

Rub, Why, bo it is: so let's be off, my 
friend, at once. Adieu,' landlord; recollect, 
I shall be back to supper. 

W, the Elder, I snail most certiunly ex- 
pect you, (ExeufU,) 



CLOISTER LIFE OF CHARLES THE 
FIFTH.* 

A very interesting work with this title has 
lat«ly appeared in London; it is from the pen 
of William Stirling, author of "Annals of 
the Artiste in Spain." The great monarch 
who furnishes the author with his subject, 
was, we are told, only fifty-four years of age 
when conquered by disease. Being prostra- 
ted completely thereby, he announced his 
intention of retiring from the political cares 
and ambitions that had occupied him from 
his boyhood, and spending the remainder of 
his life in monastic seclusion. In 1555-6 he 
carried this long-cherished intention into ef- 
fect, by resigning the Low Countries, Spain, 
and the Indies, to his son, Philip the Second, 
and the Imperial crown of Germany to his 
brother Ferdinand, who had already been 
elected King of the Romans. From that pe- 
riod Charles the Fifth is lost to the sight of 
the general historian. 

Mr. Stirling follows the Emperor in his 
retreat, and gives many very interesting in- 
cidents connected with his cloister life. 
The place chosen by him for this retreat was 
the monastery of Yuste — a house of the 
wealthy order of St. Jerome, situated in a 
beautiful and richly-wooded valley, about 
two leagues from the town of Xaraudilla, in 
Estremadura. While changes, rendered ne- 
cessary by the sudden freak of the Emperor, 
were going on at the Monastery, he took up 
his residence at Xarandilla. Here for some 
months he lived, attended by a rebellious 
band of Flemish soldiers, who wished to get 
home, and by his faithful company of officials 
and servants, — the most trusted of whom 
were, his confessor, Juan de Regla, his cham- 
berlain, Luis Quixada, his secretary, Martin 
de Gaztelu, his gentleman-in-waiting, Wil- 
liam van Male, his physician, Henry Mathi- 

* Th- CloUter Lift o/tTu Emperor Charles the Fifth.-' 
By Wi linin *trliug, Au hor of •< Annals of the Artists 
of dpaio." London, J. W. Pftrker k Son. 



sio, and his mechanician or horologe maker, 
Giovanni Torriano. The following extract 
from Mr. Stirling's book, refers to the Em- 
peror's love of good eating: — 

"His early tendency to gout was increas- 
ed by his indulgences at table, which gen- 
erally far exceeded his feeble powers of 
digestion. Roger Ascham, standing 'hard 
by the imperial table at the feast of golden 
fleece,' watched with wonder the emperor's 

E regress through 'sod beef, roast mutton, 
aked hare,' alter which, 'he fed well of a 
capon,' drinking also; says the Fellow of St. 
Jonn's, 'the best that ever I saw; he had his 
head in the glass five times as long as any of 
them, and never drank less than a good quart 
at once of Rhenish wine.' Eating was now the 
only physical gratification which he conld 
still enjoy, or was unable to resist. He con- 
tinued, therefore, to dine to the last upon the 
rich dishes, against which his ancient and 
trusty confessor, Cardinal Loaysa, had pro- 
tested a quarter of a century before. The 
supply of his table was a main subject of the 
correspondence between the mayordomo and 
the secretary of state. The weekly cdurier 
from Valladolid to Lisbon was ordered to 
change his route, that he might bring, every 
Thursday, aprovision'of eels and other rich 
fish (pescado grueso) for Friday's fast. 
There was a constant demand for anchovies, 
tunny, and other potted fish, and sometimes 
a complaint that the trouts of the country 
were too small; the olives, on the other hand, 
were too large, and the emperor wished, in- 
stead, for olives of Perejon. One day, the 
secretary of state was asked for some part- 
ridges from Gama, a place from whence the 
emperor remembers that the count of Orsono 
once sent hijn, into Flanders, some of the 
best partridges in the world. Another day, 
sausages were wanted 'of the kind which the 
queen Juana, now in glory, used to pride 
herself in making, in the Flemish fashion, at 
Tordesillas,' and for the receipt for which the 
secretary is referred to the marquess of De- 
nia. Both orders were punctually executed. 
The sausages, although sent to a land su- 
preme in that manufacture, gave great satis- 
faction. Of the partridges, the emperor said 
that they used to be better, ordering, how- 
ever, the remainder to be pickled. The em- 
peror's weakness being generally known or 
soon discovered, dainties of all kinds were 
sent to him as presents. Mutton, pork, and 
game were the provisions most easily ob- 
tained at Xarandilla; but they were dear. 
The bread was indifferent, and nothing was 
good and abundant but chestnuts, the staple 
food of the people. But in a very few days 
the castle larder wanted for nothing. One 
day the count of Oropesa sent an offering of 
game; another day a pair of fat calves ar- 
rived from the archbishop of Zaragoza; the 
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archbishop of Toledo and the duchess of Frias 
were constant and magnificent in their gifts 
of venison, fruit, and preserves; and supplies 
of all kinds came at regular intervals trom 
Seville and from Portugal. Luis Quizada, 
wha knew the emperor's habits and consti- 
tution well, behela with dismay these long 
trains of mules laden, as it were, with gout 
and bile. He never acknowledged the receipt 
of the good things from Valladolid without 
adding some dismal forebodings of conse- 
quent mischief; and along with an order he 
sometimes conveyed a hint that it would be 
much better if no means were found of exe- 
cuting it. If the emperor made a hearty 
meal without being the worst for it, the 
mavordomo noted the fact with exultation; 
and he remarked with complacency his ma- 
jesty's fondness for plovers, which he con- 
sidered harmless. But his office of purveyor 
was more commonly exercised under protest, 
and he interposed between his master and an 
eel-pie as, in other days, be would have 
thrown himself between the imperial person 
and the point of a Moorish lance." 

Of the famous story of the funeral service 
performed by Charles for himself during his 
own lifetime, the author gives the following 
simple account. It differs materially from that 
of Robertson, which the Athenceum charac- 
terizes as "high-wrought and inaccurate." 
The passage, which we here quote, is very 
striking: — 

^*About this time (Aug., 1558), according 
to the historian of St. Jerome, his thoughts 
seemed to turn more than usual to religion 
and its rites. Whenever during his stay at 
Yuste any of his friends, of the deforce of 

Krinces or knights of the fieece, had died, he 
ad ever been punctual in doing honor to 
their memory, by causing their obsequies to 
be performed by the friars; and these lugu- 
brious services may be said to have formed 
the festivals of the gloomy life of the cloister. 
The daily masses said for his own soul were 
always accompanied by others for the souls 
of his father, mother, and wife. But now he 
ordered further solemnities of the funeral 
kind to be performed in behalf of these rela- 
tions, each on a different day, and attended 
' them himself, preceded by a page bearing a 
taper, and joining in the chaunt, in a very 
devout and audible manner, out of a tattered 

Erayer-book. These rites ended, he asked 
is confessor whether he might not now per- 
form his own funeral, and so to do for him- 
self what would soon have to be done for him 
by others. Regla replied that his majesty, 
please God, might live many years, and that 
when his time came these services would be 
gratefully rendered, without his taking any 
thought about the matter. *But,' persisted 
Charles, 'would it not be good for my soul?* 
— The monk said that certainly it would; pi- 



ous works done during life being far mo/e 
efficacious than when postponed till after 
death. Preparations were therefore at once 
set on foot; a catafalque which had served 
before on similar occasions was erected; and 
on the following day, the 30th of August, as 
the monkish historian relates, this celebrated 
service was actually performed. The high 
altar, the catafalque, and the whole church 
shone with a blaze of wax lights; the friars 
were all in their places, at the altars, and in 
the choir, and the household of the emperor 
attended in deep mourning. 'The pious mon- 
arch himself was there attired in sable weeds, 
and bearing a taper, to see himself interred 
and to celebrate nis own obsequies.' While 
the solemn mass for the dead was sung, he 
came forward and gave his taper into the 
hands of the officiating priest, in token of his 
desire to yield his som into the hands of his 
Maker. High above, over the kneeling throne 
and the gorgeous vestments, the flowers, the 
curling incense, and the glittering altar, the 
sajne idea shone forth in that splendid can- 
vas whereon Titian had pictured Charles 
kneeling on the threshold of the heavenly 
mansions prepared for the blessed. * * The 
funeral-rites ended, the emperor dined in his 
western alcove. He eat little, but he re- 
mained for a great part of the afternoon sit- 
ting in the open air, and basking in the sun, 
which, as it descended to the £>rizon, beat 
strongly upon the white walls. Feeling a 
violent pain in his head, he returned to his 
chamber and lay down. Mathisio, whom he 
had sent in the morning to Xarandilla, to at- 
tend the Count of Oropesa in his illness, 
found him when he returned still suffering 
considerably, and attributed the pain to his 
having remained too long in the hot sun- 
shine. Next morning he wag somewhat bet- 
ter, and was able to get up and go to mass, 
but he still felt oppressed, and complained 
much of thirst. He told his confessor, how- 
ever, that the service of the day before had 
done him ^ood. The sunshine again tempted 
him into his open gallery. As he sat there, 
he sent for a portrait of the empress, and 
hung for some time/ lost in thought, over the 
genUe face, which, with its blue eyes, au- 
burn hair, and pensive beauty, somewhat re- 
sembled the noble countenance of that other 
Isabella, the great Queen of Castillo. He 
next called for a picture of Our Lord praying 
in the Garden, and then for a sketcn of the 
Last Judgment, by Titian. Having looked 
his last upon the image of the wife of his 
youth, it seemed as it he were now bidding 
farewell, in the contemplation of these other 
favorite pictures, to the noble art which he 
had loved with a love which cares, and 
years, and sickness could not quench, and 
that will ever be remembered with his better 
fame. Thus occupied, he remained so long 
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abstracted and motionless, that Matliisio, 
who was on the watch, thought it right to 
awake him from his reverie. On bein^ spo- 
ken to, he turned round and complained that 
he was ill. The doctor felt his pulse, and 
pronounced him in a fever. Again the after- 
noon sun was shining over the groat walnut- 
tree, full into the ^alleir. From this plea- 
sant spot, filled with the fragrance of the 
garden and the murmur of the fountain, and 
bright with glimpses of the golden Vera, they 
carried him to the gloomy chamber of his 
sleepless^ nights, and laid him on the bed 
from which he was to rise no more." 

Charles lived three weeks after this — and 
died on the 21st of September, 1558. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A NOMAD. 

Our old Nomad friend sends us the follow- 
ing reminiscences of two women, who have 
enjoyed no sdiall celebrity in their day. He 
says he brin^them together, because in one 
article of faith they agree, though in most 
other respects they differ widelpr. He speaks 
of course his own opinions, with which Bi- 
zarre may or may not agree. That is not 
the question. 

Harriet Martineau. 

Miss Martineau's appearance has nothing 
of the carelessness and dowdyness in dress 
and other particulars, which are apt to be 
associated with the idea of literary women. 
On the contrary, in costume, manners and 
outward aspect generally she is prfectly 
lady-like, and would pass for such in the 
most refined circles. She is a trifle above 
the average womanly height; well formed, 
though tending to the English fulness of per- 
son, instead of exhibiting the fragile slender- 
ness so chf^acteristic of American maiden- 
hood; and with a hand and foot of uncom- 
mon elegance of configuration. Her face and 
head are typical of intellect and energy, 
though not as a whole, beautiful. The lower 
jaw is massive and somewhat projecting, — 
too much so for symmetry, — and the mouth, 
though the swelling muscles around it 
stamp it with an impress of strength, is any- 
thing but handsome. The eyes and upper 
portion of the face are fine, and did the 
mouth and under jaw correspond with them, 
she would be what is called a handsome 
woman; especially as she has a fine head of 
hair yery dark brown, glossy, and fdways 
arranged neatly and tastefully. 

She is excessively deaf; unable to hear the 
slightest sound without the ear-trumpet, 
which she carries with her everywhere and 
always. In addressing her you grasp the 
bell-shaped end of the tube (which is some 
two feet long), and apylying thereto your 



lips, speak into it with a somewhat raised 
voice, while she puts the smaller extremity 
close to the ear. One would suppose this 
might be rather an awkward process where 
the parties are mutually strangers; sincere- 
marks about the weather and "small talk" 
generally seem flatter than usual (if possible) 
when thus thundered through a trumpet. 
But Miss Martineau wields this instrument 
as gracefully as a Spanish donna her fan, and 
vou soon find yourself talking nonsense with 
her as easily as with anybody else. Once, 
however, (if the reader will pardon my ego- 
tism), I remember having felt rather silly, 
at outpouring my voice in this way. It was 
at a dinner party of some half a dozen, at the 
house of a gentleman of high distinction, 
where I chanced to sit next to Miss Marti- 
neau. In the course of our session, I nar- 
rated some ancient anecdote, which was in- 
tended to be funny, when it was young, but 
which had long before got superannuated and 
feeble. However the company laughed, be- 
ing conscientious people, to whom duty was 
the first and weightiest of considerations. 
Miss M. seeing a circle of open countenances 
extending round the table, must of course 
fain know the cause of this phenomenon, she 
not having heard a syllable. The lot of in- 
terpreter, as was proper, fell on me. So I 
had to lift the trumpet, and with a voice 
matching that of the united "bulls of Ba- 
shan," bellow over again my poor old joke! 
Didn't I feel small? 

Of this lady's character, as an author and 
as a woman, I need say nothing, as the 
reader is doubtless sufficiently informed al- 
ready. 

Mrs. L. Maria Child. 

No female writer of more genius or greater 
literary power has yet appeared in our coun- 
try. In personal appearance she is, in many 
respects, not very prepossessing. . She is 
rather short and thick, and with that sort of 
figure, which, for lack of a better-sounding 
word, goes by the name of "dumpy." Her 
neck is short, and her features regularly 
moulded; not one of them being what may 
be pronounced fine, except the eyes. These 
are fine; being black, bright and singularly 
expressive. She is, moreover, rather defi- 
cient in that taste in dress, which seems with 
many of her sex intuitive; and at the period 
of my acquaintance wiUi her, she rarely 
made her appearance without exhibiting 
some solecism in her costume. 

And yet, despite these disadvantages, so 
rich was her mind; so copious and so tinted 
with beauty was her flow of thought; so 
frank and heart-warm were her manners; 
so fluent, so eloquent, and so endlessly vari- 
ous was her conversation; and so sweet and 
mellow in its tones was the voice, that pu|- 
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sated 80 continuously on your ear; that you 
were fascinated and spell-bound — so charm- 
ed into oblivion of her mere exterior, as nei- 
ther to know nor care whether they were 
beautiful or the reversel Even then, (and 
this was long years ago) — Mrs. Child was 
one of the most interesting persons I ever 
knew through her mere powers of mind. 

What she must be now, it is not easy 
guessing. For her latest-published works 
are decidedly her best, by a wide interval, 
and show, that both n^ind and heart must 
have been in perpetual progress from that 
date onwards. Iler "Letters from New 
York," are, in their kind, the finest products 
as yet yielded by the American mind. 
Their style is pure, easy and graceful, and 
their sentiment uniformly noble, and reli- 
gious in the truest^ sense. You discover in 
them, too, a vein of deep and rousing 
thought; and he who opens them to be 
amused by their poetic beauty, and artistic 
elegance and finish, will ever and anon dis- 
cern gleams of heavenly light and ^ms of 
wisdom "more precious than rubies. ' 

This lady is a reformer in the largest and 
worthiest acceptation, and her pen I regard 
as among the most efficient agencies now 
wielded in behalf of human amelioration. 
Long may Heaven spare to a world, sick and 
suffering, a spirit so mighty in the energy of 
its universal and indomitable love and com- 
passion! 



VISIT TO THE WISSAHICON. 

FAET I. 

A stony, tortuous, narrow gorge, with the 
greater portion of its opposing sides dark and 
zagged, as though rent by an earthquake, 
and bearing from their bases to their sum- 
mits, in an almost continuous line, a thick 
though stunted growth of beach, fir, willow 
and pine; withal, and in the centre of these, 
and far below, varying in breadth, velocity 
and hue, a shadowy atid altogether pleasant 
stream — this is the Wissahicon. That stream, 
from the variety Of its meanderings, seems 
less to have lost its way than to be hemmed 
in by cruel hobgoblins, who, if they might 
have their own way, would never let it out 
With **a world of room" to flow in, it is yet 
sometimes narrowed to almost a rivulet, and 
apin expands till you are reminded of the 
Merrimac, Penobscot, and a hundred other 
rivers. How such a river came to enjoy such 
a monopoly of space, tradition showeth not. 
Indeed, tradition though giving with its tell- 
tale tongue occasion for infinite astonish- 
ment, makes few things plainer, and few 
people any wiser. 

The Wissahicon lays claim with roman- 
tic glens, to an ever varying change of pros- 



pect — ^the same rocks, banks and trees viewed 
from different points along the creek produc- 
ing quite different effects — also to orindle 
paths and no paths, to roads which, the an- 
cient wagoner, even with Jove's own should- 
er to the wheel, could scarelv have surmount- 
ed; and to innumerable slippery descents, 
execrated by every director of our city life 
insurance companies. We can't help confes- 
sing we are proud of this little bit of adjacent 
scenery. In truth, it lies beneath the com- 
mon crust of this world, is^ in some sense a 
medium between the uppermost and lower- 
most regions, and is sure to the pensively 
inclined to be prolific of that masy but deli- 
cious combination of thought and feeling pro- 
duced by the tranquil woncings of an unfet- 
tered imagination — workings wherein 
"The truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Mix in fantastic strife." 
If thou canst aver, readerl that thou 
wouldst not shrink from scrutinising a cop- 
per mine, nor turn pale when required to 
lollow a Mameluke about to thread on hands 
and knees the windinjg passages of an Egyp- 
tian pyramid, thou mayest come along with 
us, but — mark you! talung the northern and 
eastern sides of the stream. We know but 
one of the gods of old who with any degree of 
pleasure would have borne us company, and 
that is Orpheus, by the enchantments of 
whose lyre, trees were uprooted and rocks 
removed. We would love to declare, in our 
attachment to romance, though possibly serv- 
ing by the declaration to shut up the creek 
forever to any other human visitor — "The 
place is haunted!'' In these immense recess- 
es, touched neither by the softening light of 
morning, nor the sheeted flames of a de- 
scending sun, the weeping Niobe might have 
found a throne; on these mossy brinks Cy- 
therea might have poured forth her plaints 
fi)r the lost Adonis; and no more appropri&te 
summer haunts could easily be found for 
bounding satyrs and meads, indulging in 
their dizzy dance. The gentler genii could, 
without much ado, find shelter, and a Mid- 
summer's Night Dream be uninterruptedly 
enacted. Here, involuntarily, the thought 
is forever forced upon the mind: 

"0 have the Dryads still a tongue, 

In this congenial clime, 
Have sylvan spirits still a voice, 

As in the ancient time, 
To make the forest musical, 
As in the olden prime?'^ 
Listen, and you shall hear. We have en- 
tered the gorge. Two black snakes are after 
us! To run zig-zag, in the manner of an os- 
trich, this is your only chance. We are out 
of harm's danger, stop! Let us first suffer 
to pass on that brace of ill-looking fellows, 
with their guna and pointers. A queer old 
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gentleman it was whom we set down from 
our little Schuylkill steamboat — a small Won- 
der in itself, drawing 14 in. — at Greenwood 
cemetery. Borne down with shooting appa- 
ratus, with which he was evidently in no de- 
gree familiar, it was sagely premised of him, 
that his first dead shot would be at himself. 
But what care we if gentlemen, under the in- 
fluence of sudden rhapsodies, will choose to 
assume the airs of genuine hunters, and level 
their unavailing wrath at what Bryant 
calls — 

"A painted figure on the distant skies?'^ 

The best plan for these gentlemen, if they 
would be covered with glory, is, before they 
set out, to stuff their pouches with feathered 
game bought from market people, so that 
whether successful or unsuccessful, they may 
have "something to show." Of this admira- 
ble spirit was the Baron de Orac, a gunner 
who, by the way, ihade his fortune without 
firing a Bhot; for goin^ into Kamschatska 
and there boring holes in the ice, unsuspici- 
ous foxes put their tails in, tails which on a 
sudden decrease of temperature, it was im- 

ffossible to withdraw, wnereupon the Baron, 
meanwhile esconced behind the North Pole,) 
stole from his retreat, and after making an 
incision in their heads by which to escape, 
whipped them out of their skinsi 

Showers of leaves of all colors (save the 
color compounded of chrome yellow and prus- 
sian blue) are rained upon us. We are here 
at Autumn^s unrobing; at the very instant 
when we may best recognise the beauty of 
the saying — "We all do fade as a leaf." 
Down they come, wrestling awhile with the 
invisible air, then cast to earth to be drifted 
hither and thither wherever the wind may 
list. The leaves of Vallambrosa can scarce- 
ly be more numerous than those lying, at this 
silent hour, like a sleeping army, on those 
lofty embankments. What a riot will be 
made by the first high wind that chooses to 
come alongl Merry times then beneath the 
cold moon; and in the sombre nightl The 
scenery with all its picturesque pomp tends 
even in sunlight to solemnity. The weight of 
rock entrenching the stream on either side, 
now sullenly retreating, and now shooting 
forward, the multitude of trees that seem to 
have had not earth but stones for soil, the 
heavy masses of gloom, the patches of un- 
diminished light, the thousand, thousand 
brilliant variations of color, the living stream, 
and all so silent! At most, can the effect be 
other than tranq[uilising? It is impossible 
to forget it is Autumn. Two deserted hotels 
and a hermitage without a hermit, how feli- 
citousl 

Master Milton hath said, **The mind is its 
own place;" so our enjoyment shall not be 
the less. You know how Wordsworth grum- 



bled when the lakes, of whose beauties he 
had sung, began to have their solitude inva- 
ded by curious visitors. A selfish man, un- 
worthy of taking up the song of humanity! 
Let a stream of earth's children answer to 
this constant flow of waters, and gentle faces 
peep down on us from between every tree, 
and yet the beauty of the Wissahicon, is it 
not the samel 

PART II. 

A truce to philosophy! The spring of an 
antelope, with the body of a weasel, and the 
nimbleness of a squirrel, would be quite ac- 
ceptable attributes. Even a musician's 
knowledge of time would not be amiss, for 
on your nappy choice of some exact moment, 
ana the precise measurement of your step, it 
depends whether you are to have a hold of 
some outspread bough which shall allow of 
further advance, or be precipitated into the 
stream below. Have no fear of danger, but 
let enterprise take its course. A road or 
pathway, some distance removed, we might 
find, but the noble and wild outline of na- 
ture, this is the best to follow. With most 
toil comes pleasure, and no pleasure without 
toil. 

"Pater ipsi celendi 
Hand facilem esse viam voluit.'' 

Luxuriant as are these trees and foliage, 
they have about them no oriental air. They 
have an American look, a determined hold, 
and cluster with resolute grace. Slender 
stems have they, but these will scarcely bend 
— many varieties but no isolation. **&rrow, 
solitude and love," savs the author of Mars- 
ton, the Memoirs of af Statesman, *'are eyery- 
where, and their inspiration is worth all the 
orchestras on the globe." What a place this 
to indulge the soul with its passions, with 
the aspirations of hope and the sadness and 
delights of recollection! All the world Knows 
there is nothing that revives the memory 
like music, and of music, not the least pow- 
erful is the voice of water and of pent-up 
winds. Ah! here thou mayest learn whether 
thy heart from childhood's years has not be- 
come insensate, more or less. There still, 
still voices have to do with spirit, and perish 
in too gross an atmosphere. Dark the spirit 
to which nature finds no avenue, **an inner 
world revolving on its own gloomy axis." 
At every few paces we now come upon pro- 
jecting rocks that almost overhang the 
stream, some clothed in moss — such deep 
green moss, some wrapped in the hardy 
embrace of trees that for the toughness of 
their roots, might befit Norwegian solitudes. 
Now a huge fallen trunk stops our way; now 
a dense thicket, and anon a geographical 
problem of the next step to be taken, a pro- 
blem that in some cases might never be got 
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over, but for the recollection of the ass that 
starved between two loads of hay, having no 
more reason to choose one than the other. 
But oh! to look down from whatever height, 
or from the willowy brink, to touch the wa- 
ters, or standing on some rocky island of 
the stream, to look up and wander all along 
the steep descents and leafy summits, 

"this is to hold. 

Converse with Nature's charms, and see 
her stores unrolled.'' 

The secluded beauty and picturesque gran- 
deur of one of the glens, removes all wonder 
that the Jesuits — they who have ever been 
disposed to choose the fairest portions of 
earth for their heritage, should here have 
taken up their home. Isolated now, what 
must ltd seclusion not have been three hun- 
dred years ago! On the summit of an enor* 
mous mound, rising from the stream and 
flanked by a forest, itself a strong natural 
defence, rose their simple monastery, sur- 
mounted by a cross! With wonder, the In- 
dian tribes, united, under the temptations 
offered, to add stone to stone, of the myste- 
rioas building, and mused on the purposes 
of these dark-eyed, sun-burnt strangers, 
seemingly dissevered from their race, and 
coming m without warning and without 
permission! Truly there was something 
outwardly admirable in their self-reliance, 
as though reposing on the invincibility of 
nature. Anon, the wonder grew. Banners 
and uplifted ornaments of silver shone in the 
sun, 

"Music arose with its voluptuous swell." 
Wonder was now changed to admiration. 
The years went on, and these monks still 
kept their place, as high and yet beneath the 
sight of the surrounding regions over which 
with unequal fortune they swayed the scep- 
tre of the church. Spain, their mother, for- 
got them not, as galleys, in the offings of the 
river, laden with choicest wines, might serve 
to show. Rome commended them in epistles, 
and made the gates of purgatorial regions 
wide enough to let the Indians in. Time and 
fate either compelled them at last to relin- 
quish this magnificent site, or suffered them 
to die off without replenishment. It was 
with some interest we traced the remains of 
the ancient monastery, and trod over the un- 
distinguishable graves. What amount of 
sanctity the stones retain, now welded like 
not a few European ruins into a modern 
building, of which they form a part, it is not 
easy to divine; but away from the glen ex- 
ists stories of cowled monks who on dark and 
gusty nights are seen passing in and out; 
of sad procession carrying what seems a cof- 
fin with a death-light on the shroud; of 
chauntings that pass all down the creek, with 
responses fit for no embodied voice. 



As we sat down to an abundant meal, in 
an apartment adjoining the ancient refectory, 
our thoughts reverted to the fare of monks 
and friars in the olden times, yclept the good 
old times; when, mirahile aictu, on our as- 
suming a contemplative position, the scene 
opened with priests of every degree swarm- 
ing about our head or fancy as thick as sum- 
mer bees. 
"Bright blazed the abbey's kitchen fire, the 

larder well was stored; 
And merrily the beards waggM round the 

refectorial board, 
What layman dare declare that they led not 

a life divine. 
Who sat in state to dine off plate, and quaff 

the rosy wine." 
Of their qualifications for attendine mass 
and superintending shrift, who can have a 
doubt? Of each of whom of the brotherfiood 
might it not be said: 
"Right well he knew each roast and stew, and 

chose the choicest dishes. 
And the bill of fare as well as prayer, with 

its venison, game and fishes. 
Were he living now, he really might with 

his culinary knowledge. 
Have writ a book, or been a cook, or fellow 

of a college?" 
Bidding adieu to thoughts of monkish 
rules and images of wood and war, to breath- 
ing belles and heretical damsels, we slowly 
betook ourselves to the winding and rocky 
pathway already traversed, casting, however, 
a loving look to the deep fish-pools on our 
left, in which, some future summer, may we 
throw our lines! 



THE ROMANCE OF BLOCKLEY. 

And what is Blockley? Suppose we annex 
the word alms-house, and then you will be 
furnished with a key. On the other side 
of the Schuylkill river rises a massive build- 
ing, or rather a series of massive buildings 
fronting most picturesquely that beautiful 
stream. There, at any moment you may see 
congregated within those spacious edifices, 
those imposing and ample structures, the 
sons and daughters of misery. Detached 
from the exciting avocations of the mighty 
city, whose busy hum is lost upon their ear, 
isolated pilgrims, they pass an existence al- 
most negative in its character; a monotonous 
species of entity, into which grief infuses its 
gall, and from w^hich joy abstracts its bene- 
diction. And vet so far as physical comfort 
is involved, so mr as generous K>od and warm 
clothing, and pleasant dormitories go to make 
up happiness, a very large share of felicity 
may be supposed to fall to the lot of the nu- 
merous inmates. Religion, too, with its bles. 
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sed consolations, enhances the comforts of a 
mere physical character, and opens up its gold- 
en visti^ of resplendent joys to give eternal 
peace to many a sojourner. Still with all these 
elements of comparative good; good which we 
heartily appreciate, how copioufi an infusion 
of woe may be detected in the cup of badged 
penuryl Penury ipay be contemplated un- 
der two distinct aspects: one where it appears 
as associated with recognised rights and im- 
munities, where the poor man gathers his 
wife and little ones around his hearth-stone, 
and feels that however dimly the embers 
burn, it is his hearth-stone; the other where 
the poor exist in masses sustained by the le- 
gal provision of the government. Here the 
man feels that he has no hearth-stone; fel^ 
lowship to such is a misnomer; each has in- 
deed one particular shrine which he may call 
his own, but that shrine is a desolated spirit, 
an anguished heart whose pent-up bitterness 
no eye but God's may ever Know. 

Suppose we direct our steps through 
Blockley Alms-house, and sketch a rough 
outline of its unmeasured woe. Let us try to 
take the dimensions of its sorrows, and guage 
its depths of griefs. Shall we first step into 
the asylum for lost children? Hark! ob you 
hear those gushing notes of gladness, which 
indicate the presence of the young; look 
through the railings there, and you wUl catch 
a glimpse of one hundred and fifty hale and 
jocund little ones, besporting themselves in 
a capacious ground; see they can whoop and 
call, and wrestle, and spin the top with all 
the zest and soirit of juveniles in the aggre- 
gate. Their faces, too, are lit up with sun- 
shine, and they saunter up and down, arm 
linked in arm, or hand grasping hand, as if 
in genial confraternity. 

But let these little ones^ retire to bed, and 
memory has even for them its sternest por- 
traiture. Ruptured domestic ligaments, 
which when torn carry the bleeding heart 
along with them, a child unblest with the 
genial guidance of a parent, ohi such is the 
reminiscence which blights the dewy sea- 
son of young existence and withers the sen- 
sibilities of me confiding heart. Little Wil- 
lie goes to bed, and his thoughts are with his 
mower, she who soothed him once with her 
lullaby, and folded him like a flower to her 
bosom, and looked into the quiet depths of 
his hazel eyes, and blessed him as her jewel. 
Stern misfortune overtook that fond parent, 
her husband sickened and passed away, and 
she was left a desolate widow with four small 
children, to stem the tide of human care and 
trouble. Heartily she applied herself to the 
honorable task of making provision for the 
little group who clung to her the tighter now 
their mtiier had gone away to God; but hon- 
est .toil receives a poor equivalent when the 
capitalist looks out for nothing but his own 



aggrandizement, and the slim pittance which, 
she secured was found inadequate to her sup- 
port. Still she battled on courageously, but 
sickness came once more. Little Maggie was 
put into the graveyard by her father's side, 
and sweet Janette was soon the third dream- 
less sleeper. None were left but Willie and 
an infant brother. One day his mother told 
him that as she found it an impossibility to 
get him food and raiment, she must give up 
her room, and work as a domestic in a geii- 
tleman's fomily. "Well," says Willie, "I 
don't care for that, mother, so a^ I am with 
you." Dear little unsuspecting boy, you 
must know the worst. That mother cannot 
take you; she can only take brother Charley, 
whose rattle you have often played with, and 
whose tiny cradle you so much loved to rock. 
For you henceforth there shall be no mater- 
nal bosom; kindness indeed you shall expe- 
rience; tender hearts shall yearn above^ you, 
but the little heart will have no resting-place 
on which it can lodge its cares. With a tear- 
ful eye and a palpitating bosom the exiled 
boy, — God knows his exile is involuntary, — 
relinquishes his only parent, at an a^e when 
the bosom shrinks from fellowship with those 
who are new and strange to it. Thrown to a 
certain extent upon his own resources at a 
period so immature, Willie is numbered vnih 
the junior population of the great house be- 
yond the Schuylkill. He seems jocund in 
the play-eround, and cheerful in school, and 
has alreaay formed alliances with some little 
congenial spirits, but when the blended ex- 
citements of play-ground and school have 
vanished, and his nead presses its pillow, 
then Willie realizes his isolation, and a mo- 
ther's image comes up again with a gloomy 
vividness, and he feels her tender hand upon 
his brow, and his first troubled sleep has 
nothing in it but Janett« and Maggie, and 
father, and the churchyard, and he wakes up 
at early dawn to think of Charley. ^ Oh, Goal 
even the childish heart may have its strings 
all quivering to one note of agony and woe. 
Suppose we walk over to the insane de- 
partment of the building. Yonder entire 
quadrangle is occupied by that unhappy 
class of persons, who, by an inscrutable 
Providence, has been deprived of man's dis- 
tinguishing endowment, reason. Who is that 
jovial-lookmg fellow within the gate, who 
seems to be acting the part of a sentry? 
With cockade upon the hat, and epaulettes 
upon his shoulder, he has a decided military 
aspect. His tout ensemble savors very mucn 
of the belligerent; around his neck are sus- 
pended a perfect brotherhood of medals of 
brazen and leaden notoriety, while a ponder- 
ous cane is wielded by its possessor with a 
sternness bordering on Roman decision. 
How garrulously he sets forth his merits as a 
good soldier, who fought and bled beneath 
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the standard of Old Hickory, the invincible 
and invulnerable hero of the cotton-bags! 
And yet all his descrintions of sanguinary 
contests are essentially ideal ; he never 
fought at all except in fancy; but his mental 
affection assumed this peculiar caste and co- 
loring. What an imaginary world he lives 
inl and who shall say that he does not derive 
a degree of pleasure in keeping company 
with the airy and unsubstantial phantoms 
which throng his distempered brain. What 
a merciful provision that even in the wreck 
of intellect, a sunbeam of joy leaps up from 
the chaotic mass of thought and feehng, jto 
shed its cheering lustre on the otherwise 
fneid hearti But if you want to see the 
mtgor unusually complaisant, if you wish 
him to tell you some anecdote which, with all 
its disconnectedness, has still a considerable 
proportion of the attic salt, if you wish to 
see a roguish twinkle about those old gray 
eyes, which know full well what tears are 
made of, just draw out of your pocket a gen- 
erous quid of Cavendish tobacco, and put it 
^neath his olfactory organs, and its fra- 
grance will inspirit him. Then you will hear 
his wonderful feats of bailing the water out 
of cellars, during the times of a great freshet, 
and how when blows would not make his 
horses ascend tl^e acclivity, a bestowment 
upon them of sundry expressions strongly 
tinged with the execrative, put fire and im- 
pulse into the lazy rascals, and sent them 
bounding up the hill as though his Satanic 
majesty had seized them by the tail, like the 
witches of Alloway kirk, when they came 
with one full swooj) on Tam 0*Shanter*s 
mare. And as you give your risibilities full 
play, the old quasi chieftain will chew his 
juid with an air of nonchalance, and ask you 
if you do not yield assent to his miraculous 
narration; sometitnes, however, Mr. Major's 
bellicose characteristics assume a formidable 
shape. He becomes game to such an alarm- 
ing degree as to put consternation into the 
hearts of the whole fraternity of unfortunates, 
who retreat before the gyrations of that old 
cane, which, as it waves up and down in the 
circumambient air, would appear to forbode 
the annihilation of the community. Then 
how the old fellow storms and struts around, 
and vehemently asserts that do as he will, he 
cannot keep people in the places which God 
designed them to occupy, nor establish that 
harmony in the yard wmch always prevailed 
in the American camp in his day of active 
service, and which he yet loves to see. 

But here comes the doctor through the yard. 
Observe, if you please, the friendly nods and 
looks of recognition as he passes from one 
point of the house to another. Conscious they 
seem to be that he is their benefactor; asso- 
ciating with him from day to day, and won 
to his side by the gentler affability of his 



manners, do you wonder that they all look up 
to him as their guardian angels Oh! what 
has not medical science effected in the case 
of the insane? The benign policy which has 
completely dispossessed the iron regimen of 
the past century, cannot too muqji engage 
our attention, or command our warmest ad- 
miration. A philanthropic Pinel has accom- 
plished so cheering a transformation, and 
the system of the illustrious Frenchman has 
been the model for all subsequent improve- 
ments. 

Direct your gaze to yonder comer, and see 
that little epileptic patient spinning the top. 
The little fellow is as happy as a lord, al- 
though he knows not what moment he may 
come down upon the earth by an attack of* 
his formidable malady. Pat has suddenly 
stopped spinning his top, and is making his 
way very precipitately to that gentleman in 
a clerical costume, who, surrounded by a 
bevy of patients, is laughing -v^ith them all 
on terms of fellowship, the most cordial and 
unequivocal. Ah! Pat has run to meet his 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Jones, who for a 
number of years has consecrated his time 
and talents to the blessed function of cheer- 
ing with gospel hopes the mentally affected. 
Pat hears him preach every Sunday after- 
noon, and now when he catches a fair 
glimpse of his figure, top and marble, and 
everything in the shape of toy, loses its fas- 
cination. This is the afternoon when the 
male patients are to assemble for their stated 
weekly exercises in singing and reading, 
and the patients, you will observe, are bust- 
ling up to the designated rendezvous, anxious 
to get their hymn-books, and exercise their 
powers. Walk up into the commodious read- 
ing-room, and see with what marked decorum 
they engage in the exercises. Never mind 
the wild look, and the uncouth gesture, and 
the occasional strange remark; look at the 
warmth with which they co about the task 
assigned them. But, no, it is not a task, it 
is a pleasure; a pleasure fully prized by all. 
Listen to the manly intonations as they float 
through the ample apartment, and say if 
Christianity has not achieved a signal tri- 
umph in thus bringing within the range of 
her sanative influence, a class hither regard- 
ed as incompetent to appreciate her dowry 
of beatitude and peace. Before her magic 
touch the shadows of a distempered f^cy 
would seem to partially roll off", and the min 
of reason don a vivid though not a lasting 
ray. Here the philanthropist may indulge 
in an excursive range of thought, here the 
Christian drop a tear of joy and exultation, 
not of grief or woe; here as from a shrine 
may go up a thank-offering to God, that our 
age is as pregnant with the achievements of 
I mercy as it is with the wonderful issues of 
I science and reform. 
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"Truth is stranger than fiction,'' so says 
the stereotyped aphorism, and observation 
attests its accuracy. And within the walls 
of Blockley we have numberless exemplifica- 
tions of the adage. Bo you see that old gen- 
tleman with a protuberance upon the back 
which aAimilates him somewhat to Willie 
Wattle's wife of Burns' notoriety? There is 
about him a degree of legal gravity coupled 
with the urbanity of refined life. Speak to 
him and he will raise that old hat of his from 
his bald cranium, and with dulcet voice re- 
mark, "I hope you are very well, sir." He 
occasionally saws the air, as Shakspeare has 
it, with gesticulations, decidedly oratorical, 
and indulges in' a sentence of learned length 
and thundering sound. Whom do you thmk 
he is, that old man who is so eccentric in 
looks and movements? In 1825 he practised 
law in the courts of Philadelphia, and occu- 
pied a position at the bar of considerable im- 
portance. Many a case was entrusted to his 
skilful management, and by his business tact 
and honorable, straight-forward dealing, he 
attracted to himself the heart of every client 
who placed himself beneath his guidance. 
At last some domestic difficulty which defied 
adjustment preyed upon his unusually sen- 
sitive nature, and the silver cord of reason 
was rudely cut asunder. And here his ex- 
istence has been running on for successive 
years. Occasionally a brother lawyer will 
interrogate an officer of the house whether 
the companion of his youth is yet alive; 
some three years ago a middle-aged lady, to 
whose father he had gone to school in boy- 
hood, being on a visit to the building, recog- 
nised him by mere accident, but to the great 
mass of those who started life with him, he 
is a non-existence. 

Here comes another old man, hale and 
hearty, who has an inferior office within the 
walls of the great building. He is perfectly 
well in mind and body. He is a very useful 
man in a variety of capacities; but intemper- 
ance has placed him in the lowly position 
which he now, to his infinite credit, so faith- 
fully occupies. Running across the capa- 
cious yard with his bunch of keys, he meets 
the old lawyer, and salutes him blandly and 
familiarly. His very tone would seem to in- 
dicate the fact, that in former days he had 
known the old civilian; and so he has known 
hiD^ When that lawyer practised at the 
ba# he frequently heard his impassioned 
pleadings; then he was in good business and 
was prospering: and having some leisure on 
hani he would occasionally step over to the 
court, and be edified by legal declamations. 
He admired the oratorical powers of the 
lawyer, whose mind is now a wreck, and 
embraced every opportunity of hearing him; 
years elapsed, and again they are brought 
together, but in capacties how to* ally dissimi- 



lar, and in relations how unexpected. — 
A prophet's voice, had it predicted such an 
issue, would have been completely disregards 
ed by them both; and yet here they are, and 
here they will terminate their existences, 
and here, in all human probability, their 
bodies moulder side by side. Oh, earth! 
earth! earth! thine is a shifting drama. 
Fortune! thine is a revolving wheel. Life! 
thou art full of darkling shadows, which rest 
like night-mazes on the soul. Great Author 
of our being, raise not thou the curtain which 
hides our settled doom. 



LECTURES OF THE REV. EDWARD 
C. JONES. 

The Lecture on the Genius of Coleridge, 
which followed that on Shakspeare, to which 
reference was made in the number before 
our last, was a capital discussion of the great 
characteristics oi that eminent poet. His 
elements of greatness as a profound writer, 
are reducible to five, viz: A profound and 
far-reaching philosophy, a devout and Chris- 
tian spirit, genial affection, startling and 
wizard imagery, and facetiousness the most 
pungent and ready. These certainly consti- 
tute a great writei^. If phibsophical, he can- 
not be shallow; if devout, he cannot border 
on atheism; if warmly affectionate, he can- 
not be selfish; if he possess wizard imagery, 
he cannot be tame; and if his satire be pun- 
gent, we need not fear a cold and unimpas- 
sioned style. His profound philosophy was 
shown by several illustrations, viz: "The 
UnclaspeJi Knife," "Past Folly," "Labor 
without Hope," * 'Robespierre" and "Re- 
morse." He contemplated the sinister 
workings of the heart tnrough the telescope 
of a sober judgment, and hence was an adept 
in the metaphysics of poetry. But profound 
philosophy, unaccompanied by a devout and 
Christian spirit, is to be deprecated. It is 
like the pestilent vapour of a summer even- 
ing, mixing itself with the fragrance. Cole- 
ridge, however, wasdevout. His Hymn before 
Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni, and his 
Christmas Musings, clearly provo that meta- 
physical subtlety had not warped his devo- 
tional instinct. How opposite was he to 
Shelley. His devotion did not hang loosely 
round his intellect. It was co-incident with 
his very being. Equally distinguished are 
his writings for genial sensibility and warm 
affection. Example: "His Address to a 
Foal," "Mercy to a Poor Old Man," and 
"Tears in Solitude." He idolized his home 
— he venerated his country, with the feelings 
of an ancient druid in his worship. There was 
no selfishness in his imperial nature. His 
heart was expanded as the rose, and all 
shared the .perfume. We come next to his 
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wizard imagery. He could weave up a per- 
fect spell of supernatural incidents to thrill 
and horrify the spirit. He could borrow the 
mantle of her of Endor. Example: "His 
Ancient Mariner," which fbr supernatural 
incident and thrilling interest, is unsurpass- 
ed, while its moral, inculcating humanity to 
all God's creatures, is truly excellent. Last, 
but not least, among the characteristics of 
Coleridge, was his caustic wit, chastened 
satire is a potent element of good. And 
his, was discriminating sarcasm. Example: 
"Satan's Thoughts,'* "Fledgling Poets,'' 
&c. He could convey a compliment most 
delicately. Example: "Lines to a Lady Con- 
v^escing.'' But is the genius of our poet 
without a flaw? We answer, that as when 
the Alhambra is seen by moonlight, the 
stains in the marble disappear, so beneath 
the mellow light of honorable and just criti- 
cism, his minor blemishes are overshadowed 
by his general beauties. The entire Lecture 
was replete with choice thoughts and beauti- 
ful imagery. 
I The Lecture on Memory, which followed 
Coleridge, was a masterly discussion of the 
subject in its common properties and admit- 
ted influences. The illustrations were of a 
glowing and original character. The suc- 
ceeding Lectures on Imagination and Ther- 
mopylae were in no respect unequal to their 
predecessors. We are glad to sefe among the 
audience at Mr. Jones' Lectures, some of our 
most distinguished literati. Should he see 
tit to repeat his course in some sister city, 
we bespeak him a most brilliant reception. 



LETTER FROM MR. SCHOOLCRAFT TO 
THE EDITOR. 

Bear Sir: — ^In the last nnmber of "Bi- 
ZAKRE," the article of your clever correspon- 
dent on the Spiritual mediums, puts every 
one in good humor, by the skill with which he 
turns a popular delusion to literary account. 
He is so much more at home with disem- 
bodied spirits, ancient and modern, that it is 
no wonder he makes a little mistake as to 
the language of Red Jacket. That eloquent 
defender of Indian rights was an Iroquois, 
and while on earth, made his communications 
in the Seneca dialect of that celebrated lan- 
guage. Charlevoix, who came to America 
in 1720, on an ecclesiastical visit, at the re- 
quest of the French court, to inspect the In- 
dian missions of New France, was deeply 
impressed, not only with the manners and 
customs of that proud and warlike confeder- 
acy, but with the euphonious language which 
they spoke. He passed through that part of 
their country which embraces Lake Ontario 
and the Niagara river, and he throws out the 
idea that the Iroquois had a Grecian element. 



The root of the word for Mars, or the Indian 
God of war, he says, was the same in the 
Greek and the Iro(juois. A resemblance to 
Greek has been pointed out by some travel- 
lers in their territories, in Western New 
York, in modern times, who appear to me, 
however, to have been far better posted up in 
the Greek than the Iroquois. 

However this may be, it is quite certain that 
the celebrated Iroquois chief, of the Seneca 
tribe, in the event of his calling for pen, ink 
and paper, instead of a pipe or tomahawk, 
would have been more particularly at home in 
that language than in the Chippewa — a tribe 
speaking a pure dialect of tla^r-famed Al- 
gonquin tongue, so much ^ped by the 
French, and so successfully cultivated by 
their missionaries, but with whom, from the 
days of the great and indomitable Biscona, 
or Piscaret, as Colden calls him, the Iroquois 
were never on particularly good terms. 
Very truly yours, 

Henry R. Schoolcraft. 
Philadelphia, Nov, 10, 1852. 

BIZARRE AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 

The American Law Register, Vol. I. — 

No. I.> A. L. Fish and H. Wharton, 

Editors. 

For the first number of this fair-promising 
monthly, we are indebted to the proprietors, 
Messrs. D. B. Canfield & Co., of tnis city. 
Blackstone, in his Commentaries says, wim 
no slight emphasis, "that no Englishman can 
properly be called 'educated,' who has not a 
correct general idea of the laws of England." 
In this country, his maxim may be fitly ap- 
plied even more widely than in England, 
comprising no^ the "educated" alone, (tech- 
nically so named) but the great mass of the 
people. Where all are voters, all are eli- 
gible to whatever offices the majority may 
please, from the lowest to tiie highest, and, 
all, therefore, may be placed where the func- 
tions of law-makers, or executors of the law, 
may devolve upon them, it is certainly im- 
portant, that all should have some knowledge 
of what our laws are, or, at least, of the 
general principles, which are embodied in 
individual laws. 

We, therefore, welcome the publication 
named above, as in part communicating the 
information so universally needed. It <mi- 
prises brief essays on specific points of on- 
usual difficulty or importance; together with 
lucid accounts of decisions, both American 
and European, in the several departments of 
jurisprudence, notices of new legal publica- 
tions, &c. &c. This number appears ably 
managed, and contains much to interest all 
classes. The legal profession need not our 
commendations of what they must surely in- 
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dependently value so much. We trust 
Messrs. Canfield & Co., may find abundant 
encouragement in their undertakinff. The 
senior of the firm is a valued frieno, whose 
enterprise and talents are of the most de- 
cided character. 



Thb Keligion op Geology and its connected 

Sciences. By Edward Hithcock, D. D., 

L. L. D. 

This volume has a two-fold value. It not 
only furnishes the general reader a lucid 
idea of one of the most interesting of all sci- 
ences, but itj|^l, we think, serve to remove 
from candid^Hdnd-judging minds, all fear 
of any real Wnsion between Revelation and 
the Sciences which interpret nature. It is 
indeed humiliating, that such fear should 
ever have existed at all; that the progress of 
science should for eighteen centuries, have 
found in popular Christianity its bitterest 
foe, or an obstacle hardest to surmount. — 
How incredible, we hear it sometimes said, 
that Galileo should have been imprisoned, if 
not racked by the church, for declaring the 
revolution of the earth round the suni And 
yet, for the last thirty years, there has been 
a continuous outcrv from the religious world 
against Geology, for its supposed antagon- 
ism to the cosmogony of Moses. Such per- 
sons seem to forget that God made our globe 
at all events, whether he was author of 
the Bible or not. The facts of our globe, 
then, are indefeasible truths and primary 
truths. The Bible, from heaven, surely can- 
not, when properly understood, contradict 
the conclusions of science. 

Br. Hitchcock has here shown plainly, that 
the Bible when fitly interpreted, not only 
does not impeach, but harmonizes with and 
confirms the teachings of Geology. He has 
thus rendered an important service, not only 
to the timid, but to many whose doubts 
have sprung rather from their strength, 
than their weakness. This volume comes 
from Phillips, Sampson ^ Co., of Boston. 

Discovery and Exploration or the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

A beautifully printed work is this, and 
one, too, of great value, in its matei-iel. It 
embraces narratives of the missionaries, 
Marquette, AUouez, Membre, Hennepin and 
Anastase Douay, and contains a/oc simile 
of the map executed by Marquette. The 
author, John Gilmary Shea, has certainly 
brought to his task a vast amount of research 
and talent. He has devoted many years 
study to early Spanish and French authori- 
ties, and in so doing has consulted books 
and manuscripts in many cases never before 
brought to bear upon the subiect. All that 
relates to the discovery of the Mississippi 
river, and the consequent laying open of its 



valley, which is now so fruitful in wealth 
and honor to the country, is naturally 
sought after with avidity by our people. 
There is a romance about the narratives of 
the early explorers of this region, too, which 
makes a work containing them agreeable 
even to the mere lover of the marvellous; 
hence, the one we notice may be expected to 
catch the eye of such a class, as well as that 
of the more profound reader. The autograph 
of Father Marquette's map, which accom- 
panies the work— in itself a great treasure — 
was lithographed from the original manu- 
script at St. Mary's College, Montreal. Red- I 
FiHLD, of New York, sends us this admirable I 
work. As a publisher, let us add, he is I 
rapidly assuming a front rank. ' 

Sketches of European Capitals. By Wm. ! 
Ware. I 

This volume comes from Phillips, Samp- | 
SON & Co., Boston, and very welcome it is to 
us. We predict, too, that the reader after 
going through it, will agree with us, that 
as to touching Italy and the Italians,' and 
England and the English, this book fur- 
nishes more thorough and satisfactory infor- 
mation, than he ever found elsewhere. In 
fact, to those familiar with Mr. Ware's pre- 
vious writings — it is quite sufficient commen- 
dation of this volume to say simply, that it 
is worthy of him. We have never yet seen 
any publication of his, which was not worth 
readmg through to the very close without 
skipping, and few are the authors, of whom 
this can be Justly said. Probably our kins- 
man, John Bull and his family, have never 
undergone a more thorough probing than 
here; and while the merits of the race are 
cordially recognized, their characteristic 
foibles and vices are subjected to an ac- 
tual cautery, with an after-dressing of a(jua- 
fortis. The Italian character, too, receives 
the candid, unbiassed examination which 
it has never had from British tourists, and 
while its faults are not ignored, its genial 
and shining qualities are brought clearly 
out. In short, all will find both entertain- 
ment and instruction, in this chastely and 
lucidly written volume. 

Garden Walks with the Poets. 

G. P. Putnam & Co., of New York, here 
furnish us with a volume compiled by Mrs. 
Kirkland, which is truly an exquisite one in 
all respects. The object of the compiler 
seems to have been a collection of some 
beautiful things that poets have written on 
the Garden and its accompaniments; and 
certainly, she has succeeded charmingly in 
her work. Of course, her selections are 
very few. They are, however, gems of the 
first water, gathered from anoUier Golconda. 
Mrs. Kirkland tells us her only difficulty in 
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making her work has been to decide what 
treasures to omit; adding that the muse has 
been inspired by the Garden so much, that 
only one subject. Love, has to a greater ex- 
tent called it into action. Many of the 
pieces were clipped from the newspapers, 
and are anonymous, others have the au- 
thors' names attached. This book will form 
a most appropriate holiday present. The 
paper and typography are of the best kind. 
Besides whicn there is a colored title^age, 
executed in the highest style of art. 

Thb Forbst. Br J. P. Huntington. 

A handsomely printed volume from Red- 
FiBLD, New York. The author has previ- 
ously appeared before the public in "Lady 
Alice" and "Alban;" books, which greatly 
pazzled the critics, and drew forth cmshing 
jud^ents, not always expressed m the 
mildest terms. We read "Lady Alice," 
j though not "Alban." It abounded in "sur- 
plusage" and eccentricities, yet we regarded it 
as a production of some genius. There are 
marks of the same power in the present work. 
Those who love the woods, waters and 
mountains, as they came from the Divine 
hand, will find in it much to please them. 

The author's Catholic prepossessions, after 
changing from low church to high church, 
and thence into the church of Rome, 
are in this volume, as decided as were 
hisPuseyite tendencies in "Lady Alice," and 
this will, of course, please or displease, ac- 
cording to the views of the individual reader. 
For our part we have little confidence in the 
opinions of one who is so constantly shiftr 
ing his ground. 

History op the United States of America. 
We have received from the agent in this 
city— whose office is at No, 18 Franklin 
Place^-the first part of a handsome book 
with this title, published by Georqb Virtue, 
New York and London. Each number is to 
be embellished with two steel engravings, 
which, judging from those contained in the 
opening issue, will be of the highest order. 
The author of the history is Mr. W illiam H. 
Bartlett, and he will be assisted in his task 
by several American gentlemen of literary 
attainments. The illustrations are to com- 
prise views of the most important scenes 
connected with the history of our country, 
particularly of distinguished characters, and 
historical pictures of the most remarkable 
incidents. Price of each part, twenty-five 
cents. Canvassers for the work are now 
about in the city. The agency is as above 
stated. 



Shabby Genteel Story. 

The Appleton's have made this and other 
tales of Thackeray, the mcUerid of the latest 



volume of their Popular Library. The pro- 
ductions of Thackeray have many admirers 
among the lovers of hght reading, and hence 
find a rc^y sale. The Appletons have 
gathered together recently, many of his fugi- 
tive pieces, and unquestionably will profit 
therebv. "A Shabby Genteel Story'' ap- 
peared originally in Frazer; the other tales 
have been published at various times in the 
same magazine, and in Punch. Thackeray 
is now on our shores, by the way, having 
arrived in the steamship Canada. 

History of the United States, designed 

for Schools. First Book^^f Natural 

History. By A. Ackbrm an. • 

Cady & Burgess, of New York, are the 

publishers of these two volumes, which, 

irom a cursory examination, we should 

think are well adapted to the wants of youth. 

They are both numerously illustrated with 

well designed and executed wood engravings, 

and the K)rmer with several useful colored 

maps. The margins contain questions upon 

the opposite paragraphs, thus lessening the 

labors of the teacher. 



A Life op Vicissitudes. 

This is a story of Revolutionary days in 
France, from the never-idle pen of G. P. R. 
James. There is much of the old Philip 
Augustus fire in it; indeed, it gives good 
promise of a restoration of the author to his 
old-time happiness in weaving together an 
exciting romance. The Harpers are the 
publishers. 

BOOKS RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 

We have received No. 9 of "Bleak 
House," from the Harpers; also, "The His- 
tory of Henry Esmond, Esq., by Thackeray, 
from the same publishers. T. B. Peterson 
sefids us "Sketches in Ireland" by Thack- 
eray. We would also acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Gode.y for December, an admirable 
number, also Graham, abounding with in- 
terest, and many other periodicals which we 
shall possibly notice hereafter. 

We have received since the abov^ para- 
graph was written, the following additional 
new works: From the Appletoirs, through 
C. G. Henderson & Co., "Knick-Knacks," 
by Lewis Gaylord Clark; from Redfield, 
"The Children of Light," by Chesebro, and 
"Neumann's Regal Rome." All these works 
will be noticed hereafter. We hail with de- 
light, Clarke's beautiful "Knick-Knacks." 
It is a charmingly printed book. 

JOHN TROMP'S REFORM. 

We heard a very good story the other day, 
about the reforming of a drunkard, which we 
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must tell. It was related to us by our old 
friend Col. P., who resides at a pleasant 
little village in the interior of our State, 
where the incident occurred. The tipler 
who we shall call John Tromp, was a 
blacksmith; he had married when a young 
man, a very interesting womab, who bore 
him several children. When first wedded, 
he led an exemplary life; but wild company, 
together with the establishment of two or 
three extra grog-shops about him, eventually 
made of him a^ complete beast. He was, in- 
deed, a disgusting drunkard, and his family, 
which included an old mother, were render- 
ed quite- de^tute. Our friend Col. P., at 
these darkest hours of distress was called in, 
but all to no purpose; John Tromp persisted 
in his excesses, despite all his old employer 
could say to dissuade him therefrom. At 
last the Colonel hit upon an expedient, which 
he thought would cure him. Before calling 
at his gloomy house one day, he purchased a 
strong cord, aud put it into This pocket. 
**Where is your husband?'' said he to the 
wife, on entering the little garden fronting 
the blacksmith's house. "Oh," replied the 
unhappy woman, "he is in the garret." 
"Miserably drunk I presume, of course," 
qiioth the Colonel. A nod of assent from the 
wife, was all the reply which her broken 
wounded spirit would permit her to make. 
Up stairs went the Colonel, and down sat he 
by the side of the sot, who was brightening 
up a little- after an unusual debauch. The 
Colonel saw this, and thought him on such 
account, all the better fitted for his purpose. 
We give the interview as it took place. 
"Well, John," said the Colonel, "you have 
had another frolic?" "Yes," replied John, 
"if you call taking a glass with one's friends, 
a frolic." "I do call it such," rejoined 
the Colonel; I call it more, a very dis- 
graceful criminal act on vour part, thus %o 
neglect your faithful wile, your poor old 
mother, and those darling little cnildten." 
But, he added, "I see there is no hope for 
you; all your friends despair of your ever 
being a decent man again; no one expects 
to see you the active, industrious workman, 
you once were; no one expects to see the 
smoke rising again from the chimney of your 
little smithey, where you earned so many 
honest dollars, before you gave yourself up 
to rum; no one expects again to hear the 
merry ring of your hammer on the anvil;" 
— Here John rose up on one arm, and with 
a look of distress, inquired, "Why not 
Colonel? I only have taken a little too much 
lately — perhaps." "Stop, Jolpi," said the 
Colonel, "hear me through; there is no hope 
for you; I had an object in coming here; 
your wife and mother love you John; those 
dear little children love you too, John; but 
they would rather you were dead, yes, a 



corpse, and laid in the old burying ground, 
over there, than have you continue on in your 
present career. Now, I have brought the 
means whereby you can relieve them of this 
eternal sorrowing and mortification; they 
will mourn your loss for a few days, and 
then rejoice John, that you are cone." 
"Why, Colonel, in the name of heaven! what 
do you mean?" asked John, leaning towards 
the old gentleman as he spoke, and every 
instant talking more and more like a so- 
ber man; but one who was desperately 
frightened. "I mean," replied the Colonel, 
"that you shall take this cord and hang 
yourself!" and the Colonel tossed the cord 
at John's feet on the bed, as he said these 
words. "I won't do it," shouted John, 
jumping out of bed. "Stop a moment," 
said the Colonel, "John, you must do it. 
I will have a care for your p'jor old mother; 
I will see her decently buried by the side of 
your father; that father John, who was so 
bright and shining an example to you; but 
whose memory you have by your conduct, 
spit upon. I will clothe and feed the 
widow, aye John, and get her a good husband; 
one who will take care of her; I will be a 
father to Bessie and Mary, and Janie and 
Johnny. Nobody thinks you fit to live; 
so go about the work of death at once; 
throw the cord ovier the beam there, after 
you have tied one end of it to your neck; you 
know the rest John." "I won't do it," said 
John; "do you think I'm mad. Colonel? 
hang mysem" "You'll make a bad looking 
corpse," coolly responded the Colonel; "but 
nobody wants to look into a drunkard's coffin; 
nobody wants to attend a drunkard's funeral; 
we will have you nailed up and buried as 
quickly as possible. Your poor widow and 
children, and mother vdll prefer this." 
John was now wrought up to a most dread- 
ful pitch; "I won't hang myself!" wildly 
exclaimed he, "I won't be a drunkard! 
no, I'll work my hands to the bone, for 
mother and wife, and children." Saying 
this, he ran down stairs into his little 
smithey, lighted up his fire, and from that 
time the merry ring of his hammer has been 
heard, from early in the morning, until late 
in the afternoon. He never has time to visit 
grog-shops, for when he is not at work, 
which is on Sundays and during evenings, he 
passes his hours happily in the bosom of his 
family. What a wretched, disgusting, lazy 
John, he once was! What a merry-hearted 
industrious John, he now is! 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 

We have nothing to speak of at present 
in Philadelphia, of musical attractiveness, 
if we except, the very clever performances 
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on a curious wpod and straw instrument, by 
Herr Stoepel, at the Assembly Buildings, 
and the more than respectable singing of 
Madame Lovamey at the same place. These 

Eeople make a really good adjunct for Per- 
am and his Seven Mile Mirror, and with 
that truthful and artistic painting, attract 
full houses. Perham is a real live Yankee. 
He shows this not only in his industry in 
the engagement of stars, but in the means 
which he uses to keep up an excitement. 
After having given benefits to various socie- 
ties and fire companies, he is now stirring 
up the schools, both Sabbath and secular. 
Last week he marched through the streets to 
the music of a fine band, several public 
schools male and female, from Moyamensing 
and Southwark; while for the coming week, 
he has made arrangements for the reception 
of children from other sections of the city 
and districts. His processions are funny 
enough; the little folks composing them, 
feeling no restraint, and cutting up all sorts 
of capers as they crowd along the pave- 
ments. The boys carry white flags with 
"Perham's Seven Mile Mirror," boldly 
painted on them in black letters, thus grati- 
fying their own love for display, while they 
quite innocently "grind an axe" for the 
manager to whose exhibition they are wend- 
ing their way. 

bignor Perelli gave his first private soirie 
(jn Wednesday evening, the 24th inst. It 
was well attended, and gave the most un- 
equivocal satisfaction. We shall endeavor 
to notice it somewhat at length in our next 
number, when we will speak of certain fea- 
tures in the programme, as theit merits invite 
us to do. We are almosttempted at this time 
to delay Bizarre for the purpose, fearing 
that our enthusiasm may cool with the 
keeping; but no, we cannot, at least and appear 
on the centre-tables of our subscribers on the 
regularly appointed day. We noticed a very 
great improvement by the by, on entering the 
Musical Fund Hall, the night of the soir^. 
It consists of the erection of a beautifully 
neat awning over the main entrance, by 
which ladies may now alight from theur car- 
riages in stormy weather with perfect impu- 
nity, as to soiling dresses, or derangmg 
coiffures. The enterprising superintendent, 
Beckett, has effected this improvement, and 
we are thinking he will obtain a big corner in 
many a fair one's regards thereby. 

Sontag has sung with great success in Bos- 
ton as she did here. Her dress-rehearsals 
gave great satisfaction to the clergy, who 
with their families, were invited to attend 
them; indeed, there is before us as we write, 
a warm expression of thanks on the part of 
some thirty or forty of these gentlemen, 
which we learn was published in the news- 
papers. Among the names published, we 



notice those of Kev. Mr. Vinton, Rev. Mr. 
Kirk, Rev. Mr. Garnett, ReV. Mr. Bartol, Dr. 
Sharp, Dr. Frothingham, and many others of 
eminence. 

Dwight's Journal of Mtmc, an'nounces that 
Madame Sonta^ has made arrangements to 
give a series of Italian Operas during the 
winter in New York. It says Salvi, Badiali, 
Rocco and Pozzolini, af e engaged, also a 
chorus and orchestra of forty each, with 
Carl Eckert for director. We agree with the 
editor when he adds, "that it only wants 
Alboni to make the thing complete, and 
realise an opera on the Parisian and London 
scale." The opera season will commence 
in the latter part of January or first of 
February; Madame Sontag having first given 
a few more concerts in Metropolita.ti Hall, on 
a magnificent scale, with chorus, &c., amount- 
ing in all to 700 performers. She visits us 
again we hear, before she comihences in 
opera. ' / '■ ' ] ' 

Alboni opened the. new Musical Hall in 
Boston, on Saturday evening, the 20th- ip^., 
when she was greeted with a monstef* audi- 
ence. She concertizes alohg from the "city 
of notions," visiting us once mor^ early next 
month. She will be warmly welcomed! ^ow 
could it be otherwise in Philadelphia, w^iih 
the finest contralto in the world? especially 
tod, after the deep impression w:hich her 
first visit made on our people. 

A Berlin corresponaent of the Ldiidon 
Athenceum is very severe upon Mdlle. Wag- 
ner, as she appeared in Moaart's opera of 
"Clemenza di Tito." Hear him: — "As a VO7 
calist Mdlle. Wagner has much to learn:— 
first, to decide what her voice shall be. j^t 
present, it is curiously unsatisfactory, with 
all its superb qualities — ^because it is unaett 
tied. She seems unwilling to relinquish, 
attempts at contralto effect, although her 
tones have little timbre below F on the staVe^ 
Above F, again she forces out two or three 
notes; but these are not pure, and she would 
do more wisely — since sing soprano she 
will — to have helped herself to i\i2t>t falsetto 
which is not only a means of contrast, but 
desirable as less fatiguing than the recourse, 
in a ruder fashion, to tones utterly unpro- 
vided for by nature. Betwixt f and r, the 
quality of the voice is noble — rich, sonorous 
— the most manly mezzo-soprano I ever 
heard; but the integrity of the intonation is 
no longer unimpeachable — more than one 
phrase having been begun or ended out of 
tune. Out of tune were Mdlle. Wagner's 
triplets in the allegro to *Parto' — her shake 
is courageous, but uneven and clumsy. 
Nor does she exhibit the least elegance in 
phrasing such as Mozart's music demands. 
* * * As regards Mdlle. Wagner, it may 
perhaps further illuslrate my impressions re- 
garding her so say that, whereas at Covent 
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Garden she might have kept proportion with 
Herr Formes, whom, in merit and defect, 
she appears curiously to resemble — when 
employed with the Italians, or even the 
French artiiJts there, her spasmodic decla- 
mation and deficiency of musical grace, must 
have placed her I think, at a heavy disad- 
vantage. Should hers and Madame Foster's 
be really the true manner of executing 
Mozart's music, our Viardots, Lablaches, 
Persianis and Marios, must make their 
studies anew — ^and cannot dp better than 
begin b^ following the example of the affect- 
ed lady in Sheridan's sketched out comedy, 
and ''untuning their pianos." Btit let us 
not offend the manes of Moxart, even in irony, 
by accepting such performance as singing. 
By callmg it what it is, the presumption of 
the incompetent, we may be contributing a 
mite of warning to those who are apt to ac- 
cept names and reputations without the ques- 
tion or comparison." 

WORLD-DOINGS AND WORLD 
SAYINGS. 



t 



The solemnities in New York cii 

in honor of the memory of Daniel Wei 
ster, which took place on the 17th inst., must 
have been very impressive. The procession 
was nearly two hours in passing a given 
point. The funeral car was superly arranged. 
It consisted of a platform, on which was 
erected a canopy or black cloth and velvet, 
trimmed with silver lace. Upon the canopy 
was a gilt eagle, in his mouth a wreath of 
laurel, the whole covered with black crape. 
Beneath the canopy was a handsome 
gilt urn, bearing the simple inscription 
"Webster." The car was drawn by eight 
grey horses, covered with black cloth, and 
led by grooms. Large plumes of white and 
black were placed upon the horses' heads. 
The procession reached the Park, and was 
dismissed about half-past four. The closing 
ceremonies of the day took place at half-past 
seven, at the Metropolitan Hall, including 
a prayer by Rev. Edward Lathrop, funeriu 
oration by James T. Brady, and benediction 
by Bishop Wainwright. On one of the 
theatres in Broadway, was the following 
inscription: — 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
*IitU liv«." 
**Vt!§ thoQ art fr«6dom'f now. and fkm%*4 
n e of the feir, th immort >1 bums, 
That wer« not bom to < ie." 

The London AtJienceum says: "No 

reader of ours needs now be informed that 
Thomas Campbell died at Boulogne — within 
view of the dividing seas whose romance and 
historic glory he had sung so well. But 
not every one in whose ears lingered the 
music of his verse could find in that town 



the individual house in which the poet 
breathed his last — and in a few years, the 
generation of living men being swept away, 
the pilgrims of his genius might have sou^hl 
in vain to give to his image a local habitation 
there: — as is now the case with the poet 
Churchill. The house in which Le oAg^, 
the author of 'Gil Bias,' expired in the same 
town, has long been marked by a tablet, 
bearing a brief inscription. A similar moni- 
tory and memorial taolet, we learn from the 
Inverness Courier — ^to which journal Dr. 
Beattie, the friend and physician of the poet, 
has communicated the particulars — ^bearing 
the words, Ici est mort Thomas Campbell, 
atUeur des Plaisirs, dfe rUsperance, xv Juin, 
MpcccxLiv, has just been amxed to the outer 
wall near the window of the chamber in 
which the poet died. For the sake of the 
motive, the absurdity of the form may in 
some degree be overlooked: — but certainly, 
the inscription would have reported more 
intellij^ibly, as well as more correctly to pos- 
terity, if the parties could have prevailed on 
themselves to call Mr. Campbell's poem, 
*The Pleasures of Hope.' As it stands, the 
inscription is simply nonsense." 

A CORRESPONDENT of a Londou paper,. 

writing from Borgo San Sepolero in Italy, 
says: "About four miles from Pieve San 
Stefano, to the north-west, in the midst of 
Appenines, and unapproachable by wheeled 
conveyance, is the village of Caprese, where 
Michael Angelo was bom in the house of 
his father, the village magistrate. But alas! 
there remains nothing here to repay the 
most Enthusiastic pilgrim to spots of earth 
sanctified by their connection with enduring 
names; unless the imagination can please it- 
self by gazing at the hills which first met 
the gaze of the infant genius. For althongh 
the spot on which the house stood is pointed 
out, the dwelling which now occupies it is 
wholly modern. The name and mme of its 
one world-renowned citizen, is by no means 
forgotten, however, at Caprese." 

We see it stated in a Worcester 

(Mass.) paper, that Elihu Yale, the founder 
of Yale College at New Haven, lies buried 
in the church at Wrexham, Debigshire, 
Wales. His monument — a plain altar tomb 
— ^bears this inscription: 
"Bom in Aoser'cs in Europe br«d, 
Tn A^ie travel e % and in A«i» wed: 
Wh^re long be lived and thrived; in London, dead. 
Much good, Home ill, be did; «o h-^pn sirs eveti. 
And tbat M0 mal thr uxh morcy'* gone to h««mTen, 
T^n t>>at tu Tire eni read th<s tale, ukeear<-, 
For thin moat certain "zit to prepare. 
Where bloMtln poaoe tb«» eotioos of the jnat 
8mHll gweet, and blosstm in the nilect dust." 

Elihu Yale went out to the East Indies 
from this country as an adventurer, and 
becoming wealthy, obtained the Presidency 
of Madras, and is said to have ruled with a 
most oppressive authority. He caused his i 
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groom to be handed for riding out a favor- 
ite horse without leave. For this murder he 
wa? ordered to England, where he was tried 
for the crime, but by some means escaped all 
punishment except a heavy fine. He died 
ml724. 

The Dutch Government has just 

taken possession of the valuable collections 
bequeathed to the State by the celebrated 
bibliophilist Baron Wertreneen Van Tiel- 
landt — and is about to form them into a 
separate Museum, to be called the Museum 
Wertrenianum. They consist of a library of 
ten thousand rare and curious volumes on 
the history of typogrs^phy, bibliography, 
archaeology, and numismatics — a gallery of 
pictures by the oldest masters, such as Ci- 
mabue, Giotto, &c. — ancient Greek and Ro- 
man sculpture, many of which are from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii — ^and a collection 
of ancient Greek, Roman and Oriental coins. 
Of the books, 1,233, it is said, bear date in 
the fifteenth century. There is further a 
collection of 385 manuscripts, all anterior to 
the fourteenth century. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., one 

of the oldest and most respectable clergy- 
men of the Unitarian Church, died in Bos- 
ton, in the early part of the month. Mr. P. 
graduated at Harvard University, in the class* 
of 1807, was the fifth pastor of the new 
North Church in Boston, and was ordained 
the 8th of December, 1813, which office he 
filled 36 years, having resigned February 1, 
1849. Though withdrawn from any pastoral 
charge, he has continued to preach, and was 
fidways listened to with pleasure. He was a 
very amiable man, as well as a very ener- 
getic laborer in his holy office. To these 
qualities, rather than to extraordinary talent, 
aid he owe an enviable prominence, in the 
Unitarian denomination, to which he be- 
longed. 

^The Brussels Herald, says: "M. Pon- 

tin, a Swede, whose literary patent was well 
known, and who was deputy-master of the 
ceremonies at the court of the King of 
Sweden, has just died in a most extrordi- 
nary manner. He was returning to Sweden 
after a voyage he had taken on the conti- 
nent; on board of the vessel in which he was 
passenger, some carboys of muriatic acid 
were placed on deck just over his cabin; 
during a very stormy night two of these 
bottles broke one against the other, the acid 
running through the cracks of the deck into 
his cabin; the gas which was contained in it 
immediately produced convulsions, from 
which he died after one day's dreadful 
agony." 

So OUR treaty with Brazil is ratified. 

The entire Majesty of that country has been 
regaling itself on board an American 
steamer in the harbor of Rio Janeiro. The 



most jealous of governments on the Atlantic 
seaboard is brought to regard our fiag with 
immeasurable complacency: the most sloth- 
ful of all corporative bodies to acquiesce in 
our commercial enterprise. Hold on, good 
reader, to life for ten years more, and you 
are destined to see the Plate, Parana, and 
the Paraguay, threaded by our steamers; the 
long pale faces of Yankee skippers, on those 
magnificent but deserted streams, each run- 
ning on to the same great ocean portal. 

From a catalogue of the officers and 

students of Brown University, for the first 
term of 1852-3, we learn that there are now 
in the University 4 resident graduates, 18 
undergraduates of four years standing, 61 
of three years, 77 of two years, and 80 of one 
year — total 240. Of this number 119 are 
candidates for the degree A. M.; 47 for the 
degree of A. B.; 27 for the degree of B. P.; 
and 51 are pursuing a select course. 

— — A Roman journal announces that 
the Pope has given orders for the continua- 
tion ot the excavations commenced in the 
Roman Forum — amongst others, in the 
mins of the Temple of Castor wid on the 
Capitoline Hill, in order to ascertain if these 
remains are not those of the Basilica erected 
by Julius Caesar under the name of Julia, 



EDITOR'S CHATTERrBOX. 

The Publishers have received a cha- 
racteristic note from "Laurie Todd,'- who 
feels an interest in Bizarre, and encloses an 
article, which he desires us to print. This ar- 
ticle relates to an interview Laurie had with 
Jenny Lind, which is so good that it already 
has appeared in at least one hundred news- 
papers. We have certainly read it two or 
three times ourselves, and as often as we 
have done so, it has put us, very nearly into 
the lachrymose mood of its venerable author 
and Jenny, when the scene it describes so 
happily, occurred. Our readers have doubt- 
less seen it, aye, read it again and again, like 
ourselves; indeed, did we suppose there were 
twenty of them who had not done so, we 
would republish the article for the benefit of 
that number. We hope Laurie will send 
us something fresh from his pen. He says 
he knew us when we were a boy: and he says 
truly. Many a bouquet have we bought of 
him, when he occupied the old church in 
John street, New York, and many a lassie 
has he, through us, deck'd out with flowers, 
which were only surpassed in rich coloring 
by her bonnie lips and cheeks; in fragrance, 
by her soft, sweet breath. Ah! old friend, you 
little guess of what a chequered career this 
flower-buying — price three, five, and even 
ten dollars a bouquet! — was the prelude; a 
career, made up of love, hope, fear, joy, sor- 
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row, prosperity, adversity, folly, sickness, 
health, life, death! Yes, death has done its 
work most fearfully, since those flowers were 
weaved together for us. Father, mother, sis- 
ter, children, wife, have, one after another, 
gone down into the grave, since we gladly 
bore those bouquets away fromthe old church! 
Still we love to look back upon the past, we 
love to talk of it, even though the eyes be 
flooded with tears, the voice thick almost to 
inarticulation. Laurie Todd, see what a 
world of memories your letter has excited! 
But— 

"Long be my heart with such memories filPd! 
Like the vase in which roses have once been 

distilPd. 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if 

you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it 

still." 

The original of Washington Irving's 

Ichabod Crane— Dr. Jesse Merwin— -died at 
Kinder hook. New York, on the 8th inst. 
According to a paper in that town, he was 
for many years a Justice of the Peace, the 
duties of which he discharged with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, and a conscientious regard to 
the just claims of suitors, ever frowning on 
those whose avocation it is to "ferment dis- 
cord and perplex right." At an early period 
of his lire, and while engaged in school 
teaching, he passed much of his time in the 
society of Washington Irving, then a precep- 
tor in the family of the late J udge Van Ness, 
of Kinderhook. Both were engaged in conge-- 
nial pursuits, and their residences being only 
a short distance apart, the author of the 
"Sketch Book" frequently visited the "Old 
School House" in whioh "Squire Merwin" 
was employed in teaching the young idea 
how to shoot, and subsequently immortalized 
his name by making him the hero of one of 
his inimitable fales — "The Legend of the 
Sleepy Hollow." Who that has read Irving's 
Sketch-Book, but remembers the pedagogue 
Ichabod, and his wonderful adventure with 
the headless horseman. By the way, our old 
friend Elliott, the artist, now famous and 
settled in New York city, but when we knew 
him, an humble painter of portraits in Dea- 
con Hicox's brick store at Skaneateles, 
Onondaga County, New York, commenced a 
picture, the subject of which was suggested by 
the story^of Ichabod Crane, and which prom- 
ised, when finished, to excite a good deal of 
admiration. What has become of that 
sketch, Charley? The reader will pardon us 
for a seeming lack of r^pect, when we ad- 
dress an eminent artist thus. Everybody 
called him Charley, when we knew him as 
the occupant of Deacon Hicox's brick store, 
and our heart compels us, in remembrance 
of the many charming hours we passed with 



him, on the banks of the loveliest lake m 
Western New York, to call him Charley 
still. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co., an- 
nounce their intention of commencing with * 
the New Year, an original American Month- 
ly Magaeine. It will be published in num- 
bers of 128 pages each, and with the pro- 
gramme shadowed forth in the announce- 
ment, should and must succeed. We like the 
idea of the work; it is honest, while it is 
also such as is calculated to substantially 
aid American writers. Hastily executed 
wood-cuts, and filchings from English maga- 
zines, have long enough furnished materiel 
for the entertainment of our reading public. 
It is time a change was effected; and though 
the enemy be rich and exceedingly des- 
potic, we hope still to see him unhorsed. 
To do this, a warm sympathy on the part of 
the public, with those who exert themselves 
in behalf of original American literature is 
wanted. In other words, Messieurs the 
Public, you have only to give a hearty sup- 
port to Putnam's new Magazine, to Bizarre, 
et id omne genus, 

The Publishers are indignant at the 

injustice of certain newspaper editors, when 
they publish articles from the pages of Bi- 
zarre, without a line of credit. "Church- 
Warden Higgs" is going the rounds in this 
way; so also "An Old Northern Romance," 
"Toggs and the Drummer," "Yours Respect- 
fully, &c., &c. A few of the sinners are as 
follows: — New York Sunday Courier, Lew- 
iston Democrat, Philadelphia Sunday Led' 
ger, White River- Advertiser, Pittsburgh 
Token, Bizarre is copy-righted; but not 
with a view to prevent editors who are dis- 
posed to give credit, extracting from our col- 
umns, but only to protect certain book-ma- 
kers, who are numbered in our coterie of con- 
tributors. 

A valued friend, who, we may add, 

is an accomplished scholar, writes us as fol- 
lows: — "I have been much gratified by the 
tone of your articles: those upon the present 
state of the Drama met with my cordial con- 
currence. What the theatre might be, under 
certain presumed conditions, is another and 
a widely different question. Human nature 
might approach the angelic: the difficulty is 
that it does not. When the *broom' shall 
have been applied, and the stage swept clean, 
we — and others who keep aloof may visit it. 
In the meantime we are contented to stand 
at a distance and urge reform." 

Our summing up of Election results, 

in the last number of Bizarre, proved to be 
incorrect, when all the votes were in. Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee voted for Gen. Scott. The balance of 
the thirty-one states declared for Franklin 
Pierce. Thus much for record. 



''Bizarre, Bizarre, what sat toit, Madcap?" — Farquhar. 
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THE ROMANCE OF BLOCKLEY. 

PART II. — OLD DOROTHT's STORY. 

We resume our sketch of the great palace 
beyond the Schuylkill, and the point from 
which we propose to view the panorama (and 
a panorama indeed it is, where light and 
shade are strangely interfused and blended) 
is that large quadrangle which is dedicated 
to the superannuated females. We say dedi- 
cated; for there it is, as in a settled home, cut 
off from the redundant population, where pass 
the residue of their existence the old ladies 
of the institution. Does the term old ladies 
appear out of place, gentle reader? We hope 
you do not invariably identify genuine ladies 
with Brussels carpets, handsome ottomans, 
and brilliant chandeliers. The term is often 
thus associated with factitious appendages. 
But true ethics has doubtless led you to re- 
cognize the inherent elements of a true lady, 
even where you see the bare planks, and the 
humble little chest, and the calico gown, and 
the old steel spectacles perched aloft on an 
unassuming muslin cap. 

The most decided affability of demean- 
or allied to a dignified carriage may.be 
traced in the instance of some of the anti- 
quated grandames who sit therein that little 
knot, discussing their by-gone histories. — 
Walk along that spacious hall and take a 
survey; you perceive that not a few of the 
venerable females have drawn their chairs 
Out of the dormitories, and are reading and 
knitting quite independently. Some hardly 
ever resort to locomotion^ and when they do 
so, it is on a small scale. Old Dorothy oc- 
casionally manages to wheel her capacious 
armed chair from its statu quo position, to that 
point in the hall ; and when she achieves the 
task, (herculean to her, poor old soul I) she 
stalks about the consummation with all the 
gravity of a merchant who has taken a trip to 
Cuba, and entered into an advantageous ne- 
gotiation with the flourishing house of J. P. 
« Co. "There now, I guess I can wheel my 
chair out as well as any of you. I'm as 
young as hfJf of you yet, and I can work round 



you, that I can; if I set myself fairly and 
honestly about it. There's strength in this 
old arm yet, I tell you, neighbors;'' and tiien 
Dorothy suiting the action to the word brings 
down that ponderous crutch of hers, which 
she wields as nimbly as if it was a consti- 
tuent part of her physical frame, with a re- 
verberation on the plank floor, which makes 
the lookers on think of the premonitory vi- 
brations of old Mother Earth when about to 
quake beneath her affrighted children. 

Come, Dorothy, sit down on your cushion, 
put up your crutch in that sheltering comer, 
where it may emulate the ship in its haven 
of repose, and tell us the tale of your young- 
er days. You have a tale to unfold, with all 
its lights and shadows. Those furrowed 
cheeks, where Father Time has played his an- 
tics, and then laughed at his desolations; those 
furrowed cheeks and silvery locks, which 
steal out from beneath the cap border, speak 
of stem vicissitude. Tell us, Dorothy, why are 
you here in the evening of your sojourn? — 
Many a grandame is uiis morning the sun 
and centre of a cheerful home, where gam- 
bol round her chair, and bask in her radiant 
yet tempered smile, the jocund little ones 
whose mother once she pressed to her Arob- 
bing bosom. To such a one, so generously 

{>rovided for, and so happily circumstanced, 
ife goes out with a beautiful lustre. Calmly 
and quietly the old lady steps over the thres- 
hold of time into boundless futurity, and her 
cold brow is bedewed with the tears of affec- 
tionate sensibility. ' Then the old grand-moth- 
er sleeps in d^o^ii. She is carried from the 
cottage, with its iessamines and honeysuckles 
around the porch, to her dreamless slumber, 
and child and grand-child and great-grand- 
child drop the blended shower of grief into 
the receptacle of humanity. But, Dorothy, 
you have no such prospect to cheer your aged 
heart. Your crutch seems to be your only 
relative, and oh, how confidingly you lean 
upon it, and how trustingly you embrace it 
as if the inanimate wood had endearing 
charms I 

But look ; poor old Dorothy is taking out 
her coarse handkerchief and wiping away a 
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briny tear-drop. Hush! she is about giving 
us the account of her chequered and event- 
ful history. Proceed, old sojourner, and we 
will lend a willing ear to the narrative. You 
are the oracle to-day, and from your wither- 
ed lips shall fall the sentences of wisdom.-*- 
As we look upon you we feel that yoa are 
privileged to sit upon the tripod and read us 
from the book of God's providential dealings 
with Ijiis creatures* We feel a thrill 9( ven- 
eration as we look upon you, for the oldest 
heart is the nearest to the angels. 

"Kind sir, for they are surely kind who 
bend their steps to this abode of grief, kind 
sir, mine is a tale of aneuish. I assume an 
air of cheerfulness full often, wkein the spirit 
has its mountain weight of woe. I have a 
son as bold in bearing as yourself, and ap- 
parently of as gentle a demeanor. When I 
bent above his crib, in early childhood, and 
put back his auburn ringlets, and list^ied to 
the clear peal of laughter, which told of his 
joyous heart, oh! how fancy revelled in the 
future. I pictured him as the prop of my 
declining a^, and boldly I battled on in the 
task of reanng him with credit. He was the 
image of his rather, who deserted me, it is 
true, but to whom I still cling with undimin- 
ished love. Man^ a time my Isaao would 
stand by my chair when supper was over, 
and the dishes cleared away, and putting his 
velvet cheek to mine, whisper, 'Mother I will 
never leave you destitute.' It was the gen- 
erous aspiration of his yet guileless bosom, 
and I clung to it as tiie anchor of my spirit. 
Years rolled on, and Isaao was a stripling 
working at his trade. Ardent, industrious, 
and jojTOus, he passed with credit through the 
probationary career of his apprenticeship, 
and was placed by his generous master at the 
head of an establishment of his own. Oh! 
how I wept with joy, as I took my station as 
the pfesiding officer ai the table of my boy, 
and managed his domestic affairs with almost 
regenerated ardor; 'Isaac,' I used to say, 'were 
but your father here, we would be completely 
happy; cheerfully could I obliterate the re- 
cord of his cold neglect and scorn, to see him 
now beside us.' And then the generous fel- 
low would rise from his' seat and put his 
arms around my neck and say: — 'Iiean on me, 
mother, and be happy.' And the tear was as 
evanescent as the nitting shadow; fbr the 
rainbow of Hope ciune out to bless me with 
its fforgeous dyes. 

"Two years rolled by, and my Isaao saw 
one who elicited his affectionate regards. She 
was a pleasing girl, of industrious habits, and 
my boy became attached to her. I could not 
find it in my heart to censure the innocent 
attachment, for had I not loved myself? And 
did I not yet love, despite the cruel treatment 
which he had heaped upon me, who before 
God's high altar had vowed to cherish me 



with unabated inte^st? Assured I was that 
if my bo^ entered into the estate of matri- 
mony, for me there would be a nook reserved 
beside the hearthstone, and I had no misgir- 
ings for the coming morrow. They were 
married; children gaSiered round their board. 
With alacrity I toiled at household duties. 
The morning welcomed me to domestic avo- 
cations, and the evening brought its blest re- 
pose. But time lH*ought its changes to the 
hearts of my best iSloved. At first an 
ominous conjecture would be hazarded b^ 
my daughter-in-law, as to whether the busi- 
ness of my son would allow him to bear the 
expenses consequent upon my sojourn be- 
neath his roof. Then came the look of in- 
difference, and the blunt rough answer if I 
ventured to advise on any subject in which I 
felt an interest. Isaac was indeed for a long 
time a mediator in the case; he advocated my 
claims with warmth and earnestness; but re- 
torts and menaces soon convinced him that 
he must abandon his position. Why did you 
not leave a place so unpleasant, you may 
say, kind sir? Ah, where was I to ^? No 
friendly receptacle was open. Acquaintances 
I had tew; so I calmly anticipated the issue. 
One bright day in September my little grand- 
child, who bore my husband's name, came up 
to my chair, and said, 'Grandma, I want to tell 
you something.' The poor little fellow was 
overheard, ana a check imposed at once upon 
his utterance. It was an ominous check, I 
felt it so; but I did not realize the stern des- 
tiny which lay before me, and the actual po- 
sition which they had both designed me to 
occupy, A dark uncert^ty, a misty future, 
fitted before me like a shadow, but this 
agonizing suspense was soon terminated; I 
was told that a kind friend had promised to 
receive me to his domicile, provided I would 
try to restrain mj irritable temper, and not 
obtrude my opinions and suggestions upon 
those who wished not thus to be meddled 
with; I looked at my son, but his averted 
gaze fully indicated the fact that his will had 
been completely subj united, and that his 
wife had effectually biassed his judgment 
a^inst her who bore him. No remonstrance 
did I urge against treatment so inhuman; no 
plea did I advance against the fulfillment of 
a design which put to shame the conduct of 
the youthful Hmdoo, when he inters alive 
his superannuated parent. I had often seen 
the poor old horse, after years of unrelazing 
toil, turned out to die upon the upland when 
his fiery spirit was subdued by infirmity; and 
I thought that I was put upon the level of« 
the brute, only to attest the fact that man is 
to his fellow the vindictive despot who ab- 
jures humanity whenever it suits his con- 
venience, or tallies with his whim. I felt 
that God was only teaching me the lesson 
which 9X1 his suffering saints must learn. It 
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is better to trast in the. Lord than to put any 
confidence in man. It is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put an j confidence in princes. 
My little grand-children began at last to 
regard me with a suspicious eye, and when 
the carriage drove up to take me to the house 
of my future benefactor, (as it was most wil- 
fully misrepresented,) there was no kiss for 
grandmoUier, no smile, no token of attach- 
ment. My Isaac took his seat beside me, 
and moodily we sat as the vehicle rolled fast 
over the flinty road; my heart was buried in 
tiie past, I only saw my son as he used to 
put his arms so lovingly about me, and whi^r 
per in my ear, 'mother you shall never want 
a roof to shelter you while I have strength to 
labor for your own and my subsistence.' — 
Twice deserted, twice thrown upon a heart- 
less world, twice turned adrift with bleeding 
bosom. Once by a husband, and now by a 
son I For one passing moment I felt strong- 
ly tempted to rebuke the erring one, or in- 
voke upon him the justice of that mighty One 
to whom belongeth vengeance; but the good 
spirit exiled such nefarious suggestions, and 
a calm feeling of resignation supervened. — 
I prayed for those who were infusing gall 
within the cup of my existence, and ^re 
them separately and smgly before the mercy- 
seat. 

From my temporary abstraction I was soon 
aroused by a rude push upon the shoulder, 
and the stentorian voice of the driver an- 
nouncing the wish that I should get out of 
the vehicle, as we had at last reached our 
point of destination. Little or no politeness 
did my son evince to his poor old mother as 
she alighted. We were by a ferry, and a 
boat was in readiness to convey us to the 
other side of the Schuylkill. The truth flash- 
ed upon me in all its vivid intensity. The 
house of my friend, of which so much had 
been spoken, to beguile me into acquiescence, 
was none other than the Aims-House I — 
Henceforth I was to bear the badge of the 
pauper, and reach the grave at last an exile 
from the sympathies of those in whose veins 
my blood was running, an alien to my flesh. 
Fearful as was the issue I was prepared for 
it; I made no struggle when embarxing, but 
anticipating a contest, they thrust me for- 
ward into the seat. Isaac darted into the 
carriage, the oars went plashing through the 
waters, and the old outcast was soon m the 
room vou see her occupy. Since then I have 
looked upon no face which ever basked in 
my smile; no little grand-child crosses the 
threshold of my apartment. No son enquires 
whether I am yet in the land of the living. 
And he whom 1 nursed in childhood, guided 
m youth, and served in manhood, my only 
W» oh, he has buried me from sight, and I 
am dead to him forever J Here I shall die, 
and strange hands shall put me in the last 



long home of mortaL And they, my own, 
my yet beloved, God knows I love them all, 
shall walk laughingly on through flowets, 
and feel no pang of self-reproach. ' 

Dorothy wiped her eyes with her apron, 
and we, instinctively, applied a handkerchief 
to our ownl 



TO CLEMENCE. 

Beautiful onel though far from thy dear side, 
Thine image still before my eyes is gleam- 

And, at the sight, a thrill of noblest pride, 
Mingled with joy, is through my bosom 
streaming. 
Pride — that to me that precious heart is 
given. 
With trust all boundless on my truth re- 
lying; 
Joy — that a love, which makes dull earth a 
heaven. 
To me is pledged, all obstacles defying. 

Beloved onel how can I e'er requite 

A boon so far above my poor deserving? 
Methinks no triumph would transcend my 
might. 
Were but thy love my arm and spirit 
nerving. 
But "days of chivalry are gone,"— not now 
On listed fields the mail-sheathed charger 
prances; 
Nor longer knight to lady 'gages vow 
To be redeemed by blows and splintered 
lances. 

In our day, man elects to make his home 
The arena, where the knightly virtues 
muster; 
Nor does the lady bid her champion roam. 
But best love's joys, that round the hearth- 
stone cluster. 
Thus may I strive in part the debt to pay. 

To thee, love, for thy sweet affection owing; 
So may I gild for thee each passing day 
With gladness from heart-service loyal 
flowing. 
let but fate award such loving home. 

And I will seek elsewhere no other pleasure; 
'Twere mad, indeed, beyond the walls to 
roam. 
That hold within them thee, the world's 
best treasure. 

These rugged verses, part in railway car. 

In stage-coach part, I have to thee indited; 
Though heat, noise, dust and jolt, might well 
^ar 

The Muse, with all her witeheries, have 
frighted. 
But if my thoughte thus readily up-spring« 

'Tis, dearest, but thy love my spirit firing. 
So moved, the least melodious voice must sing; 

The dullest soul respond to such inspiring! 
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HOW TO RID YOURSELF OF A PARROT. 

Leon Gozlau, in his lively story, ''Comment 
on se d^faire d' une maitresse/' got his 
hero out of the difficulty by marrying him 
to Victorine. But my readers will hardly 
expect that I got rid of the parrot in the 
same manner. For although mytholoey fur- 
nishes us with an. instance of an attachment 
between a woman and a swan, I believe the 
imagination of the ancients never carried 
them so far as to describe one between a man 
and a parrot. And, when I think of it, 
there were no parrots in those days. But to 
our sheep. 

Now our next door neighbors, at the time I 
write of, were the Miss Rowlers. These 
three ladies having long passed the age 
which is peculiarly subject to love's tender 
alarms, lived together in single blessedness, 
and occupied themselves usefully and agree- 
ably in attending Dorcas Societies, and med- 
dling in other people's business. There was 
no indecent merriment in that house — they 
were the primmest of the prim — the severest 
of the severe. When a boy I had frequently 
received their reproof, for shying oyster 
shells at their cat, and (with the thoughtless- 
ness of that tender age,) for blowing putty 
out of a blow gun at uieir rabbits. 

They had one brother, a partner of a 
house in some South American port, who 
annually testified' his affection and remem- 
brance, by sending them a box containing 
such delicacies as that climate afbrds. But 
one summer's day, as I was sitting at a back 
window, enjoying an after-dinner cigar, my 
attention was attracted by an unususu bustle 
in the next yard, and upon looking out, I 
beheld th^ three Miss Rowlers, surrounding 
a tin cage, in which was — the parrot. Little 
did I tnink when first I looked upon this 
dreadful bird, what a bore it would prove to 
me — on the contrary, with a cheerfulness I 
now shudder to think of, I silently welcomed 
it, sayinff to myself, **here at least is a 
jolly neither." 

Now my room was in the second story of 
the back-buildings — ^the house of the Misses 
Rowler exactly corresponded to ours — and 
at the window directly opposite mine, not 
twenty feet from my favorite smoking, read- 
ing and lounging place, they hung the cage 
of this destroyer of my happiness. The next 
day, as soon as it became accustomed to the 
novelty of its situation, my torments began. 
This horrible bird, with its incessant awk, 
awky awky would have exhausted the patience 
of Job. From morning to night, it screeched 
out its monotonous tones into my ears. No 
more reading, no more studying — ^the voice 
pursued me m my walks, accompanied me at 
my meals, was the- predominant tenor of my 
dreams; and I awoke at daybreak to hear a 



continuation of my nightmare in the **rafucu8 
cardus*' of that miserable animal. 

Things went on thus for a week, and the 
Miss Rowlers grew more devoted in their 
attachment to what they called pretty Poll. 
They caressed it, they brought it sugar, and 
they enticed their visitors to put their fingers 
into its cage, to be rewarded by a snap from 
its iron beak. I made up my mind that 
things could not go on so much longer, and 
revolved schemes of vengeance. Firstly, re- 
curring to my boyish days, I procured a 
blow ^un and some putty, and tnrough my 
Y^ietian blinds, commenced a cannonade 
upon my enemy ; but the tin pillars of his 
cage interfered with my aim; and where it 
was effectual, such a horrible and prolonged 
shriek arose, that it not only deteated my 
end by a reduplication of my cause of misery, 
but also attracted one of its mistresses to the 
cage, whose presence of course silenced my 
batteries, I then had recourse to a mirror, 
with which I endeavorcid to dazzle it into 
silence. But the nefarious beast turned its 
back to the focus, and cawed victorious paeans 
over my defeat. It was plain that a coup de 
aoleil was a coup perdu, I resolved to try a 
coup de tambour, I recollected having seen 
at the house of one of my friends, a gong, 
which formed a part of a collection of noise- 
making instruments, he had taken some 
Eains to collect. I sent him a note, and the 
earer returned with the gong. I took it to 
my window, hung it upon a nail outside, 
just below the parapet or the sash, and when 
my enemy, attracted by . the noise incident 
upon my opening the shutters, bmke out into 
a redoubled discordance, I souimed my ptis 
des victoire for three minutes. When the 
last roll of the Chinese drum had died away, 
I listened with a trembling heart for a re- 
sponse — ^victory — I had conquered. I com- 
posed myself to my reading, pausing occar 
sionally to enjoy the sweet silence, and con- 
gratulate myself on my sagacity. But alas! 
my triumph was short-lived, an hour had not 
passed ere the voice was lifted up, and a 
second appeal to my gong was necessary to 
stun him into silence. This time I kept up 
my song for %yq minutes, and in about the 
same space of time, received a polite note 
from the eldest Miss Rowler, enquiring "if 

it would be a great deprivation to Mr. , 

to forego beating that instrument, as it was 
not only distressing to them, but also deafen- 
ed their dear bird." 

I fell back senseless in my chair, — how 
long I remained so* I know not — but I do 
know that I was galvanized into animation 
by the voice of my vampire. 

I was making up my mind the next day, 
whether to poison myself or the bird, when 
I received intelligence that the Miss Row- 
lers were going into the country to spend a 
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week. My heart bounded within me at the 
thought, that they would take their bird with 
tiiem, and that then I would have one week, 
at least, of quiet. But no, the fates forbidl 
I watched the Miss Rowlers as they step- 
ped into the carriage, but the bird re- 
mained. 

The night is darkest just before the dawn; 
and as I was giving myself up to the 
blackest despair, a gleam of bright hope 
flashed across my mind. 

The Rowlers' establishment was now deso- 
late with the exception of the parrot, and 
Aunt Phillis the cook. The latter was an 
old ally of mine; when a boy she used to let 
me take apricots from the Rowlers' tree, and 
keep shady on the subject; and, when I 

Soisoned one of their rabbits with an over- 
ose of coculus indicus, which I was accus- 
tomed to give them to make them drunk, re- 
ported it as having died a natural death. In 
about an hour after the Miss Rowlers had 
departed, I went down into the yardv climb- 
ed up on the fence, and saw Aunt Phillis on 
the other side, arranging some clothes lines. 
"Aunty," cried I, "^on't you lend me the 
parrot till the Miss Rowlers come back?" 

"Yes, Massa Charles, sure he more plague 
than he worth. What for you want him?" 

And, without waiting for an answer. Aunt 
Phillis brought down the cage and handed 
it to me. I took it, and earned it carefully 
up to my room. Why, the reader may well 
ask, did I domiciliate my bitterest enemy 
with me? Did I cut his throat, or beat him, 
or pull feathers out of his tail? I answer 
triumphantly, nol Why then did I, as it 
were, press the viper to my bosom, aud keep 
it there a week? Listen and you will hear: 
When the week was over, the Miss Row- 
lers returned, and their bird had been given 
back to Aunt Phillis with an injunction to 
say nothing of his temporary absence. The 
first thought of these rair ones was of their 
bird, and they immediately repaired to the 
garden, where they found their favorite en- 
joying a little fresh air on a pole, which had 
been erected for his accommodation. 

"Pretty Poll, pretty Poll," cried the eldest 
Miss Rowler. 

What was the response — I shudder when 
I write, "Gtet out, you beastly old maid." 

"What did he say," said the second Miss 
Rowler. "Polly, don't you know your mis- 
tress?" "Get out, you beastly old maid," was 
again the surly rejoinder. The second Miss 
iU)wler8 clutched the third Miss R. convul- 
sively — "Did you ever hear" began the latter. 

"Shut up your ugly mug," shouted Poll. 

The third Miss R. fainted, the second struck 
the Poll down with her parasol, and the first 
disappeared jn a fit of hysterics; while I, 
gazing through my Venetian blinds upon the 
scene, ftintly chuckled. 



The next day Poll was gone — where, I 
know not. It is still a mystery to the Miss 
Rowlers, where the bird learned that vulvar 
impudence which obliged them to send him 
away. Aunt Phillis seems to have her sus- 

Eicions on the subject, but she never opens 
er mouth to the ladies. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 

PiNDAB. Drake. 
Pindar, Welcome, thrice welcome, to our 
dear young brother of Columbia. It is a 
long time since we have had the pleasure of 
meeting. 

Drake, It is indeed; not since that charm- 
ing entertainment given by Hesiod in honor 
of our friend Wordsworth. 

Pin. Even so. A right pleasant gather- 
ing it was, too, as you say. Such choice 
spirits don't often get together, Drake. 

Drake, You may well say that. Let's 
see; there was Homer and Cleanthe, and 
Oorinna and Milton, and Tasso and Ho- 
race, and Byron and Sappho, and Shaks- 
Eeare; to^y nothing of the honored guest 
imself, ana our host of a host, and your 
own illustrious hardship. 

Pin, But my dear Drake, what kept you 
so wonderfully quiet and deinure, td\ the 
evening? You scarce opened your lips, I re- 
member. 

Drake, Did not silence become me best^ 
in the presence of such renowned children of 
Parnassus? 

Pin, Ah! you're too modest by half. The 
author of the Culprit Fay, too. 
Drake, A trifle, my niend, a mere trifle. 
Pin, A trifle, indeedl Ah! had you heard 
what Shakspeare said about it, you — 

Drake, What, did the great poet himself 
condescend lo notice it? 

Pin, To be sure he did. He pronounced 
it incomparably the finest tiling of the kind 
in his language. His own Queen Mab's 
chariot, (he went on to say,) he flattered him- 
self was an ingeniously got up little contri- 
vance; but your fairy's boat, and indeed, all 
his armor and outfit, were far more dainty 
ajid delicate creations. The whole poem, he 
aaded, in its conception and execution, re- 
minded him of one of those matchless cups 
of Benvenuto Cellini, so prized on eartn, 
wherein the amaxing prodigality of the ar- 
tist's fancy, was only equalled by the exqui- 
site finish of the details. 

Drake, This was, indeed, most kind in 
him. 

Pin, He meant what he said, too. There 

was no mistaking the cordial enthusiasm of 

I his manner. I told him that I agreed with 
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him most decidedly, and, moreover, that the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, and the Culprit 
Fay, were stored side by side in the chambers 
of my memory. 

Drake. Wny, my dear friend, you quite 
overwhelm me. Such praise, and so sanc- 
tioned! To be spoken of thus, by the re- 
nowned Pindar himself; Pindar, the prince 
of poets, and the guest of princes; whose odes 
have been chanted before admirine thou- 
sands, by the most illustrious jouths and 
loveliest virgina of Greece; the distributor of 
fame, whose verse immortalized whatever 
it touched; vdiose coronation-hymns — 

Fin, Why, holloa, hoUoa, what are you- 
about? You are paying me off in my own 
coin, with a vengeance. But to convince 
you, my dear boy, of the sincerity of my ad- 
miration, 'twas but a few days ago, that I 
amused myself, by turning sever%l passages 
of your charming little poem into Greek. 
Would you like to hear a verse or two? I 
confess I should be pleased to have your 
opinion as to the merits of the translation. 

Drake. It would gratify me exceed- 
ingly. . ' 

Pin, Well then, have at you. (The 
Razor-strop man is Tieard in the street below, 
Whimsiculo senior, giveih way to uncontrol- 
lable emotion,) Ahl what rival is^ains, are 
these? And, what on earth is the matter 
with our worthy host here? Dear landlord, 
do compose yourself^ and elucidate this mys- 
tery. 

W, the Elder, I really ask pardon, gen- 
demen, for this most unseasonable, and ap- 
parently ill-bred guffaw. These absurd in- 
congruities, however, will occur some time, 
in this queer world of ours. I 

Pin, But who is this wandering minstrel? 
And what god or hero's exploits is he com- 
memorating? 

W, the Elder, The bard in question, i« 
our estimable townsman, Wm. bmith, sole 
proprietor and vendor of the Great Colum- 
nian Nonpareil Razor-strop. He is chanting 
his customary orphic hymn to the masses. 
Don't stare so, my sweet Swan of Thebes, I 
speak the simple truth; but listen for your- 
self. 

Pin, Verily, it is so. But, my old friend, 
I did not quite catch the purport of the last 
stanza. Bowlegs, Bowlegs — ^what, in Pluta's 
name, does he mean by Bowlegs? ^ 

'^W, the Elder, Oh yes, yes. He has just 
been telling the crowd, how Rough and 
Ready, Old Hickory, Old Chippewa, Old 
Tippecanoe, Wellington, Kossuth, Soult^ 
Bowlegs, Charles Albert, in fact, all the 
military notabilities of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have tested the merits of the aforesaid 
strop upon their rusty razors, and have sent 
him g;rateful epistles in return. The lines 
that ito impressed you, were neither more nor 



less than the versified statement of General 
William Bowlegs, as to its transcendent 
virtues. But what s^y you? Would you 
like one of the articles? Only a cou]^le of 
drachmas. Perhaps, you would like an intro- 
duction to the minstrel himself? You'll find 
him a right good fellow. 

Pin, Not to-day, my friend. Besides, I 
do not allow any cold steel ever to profiajie 
this ghostly beard of mine. 

W, the Elder, Well then, now for our 
little fay. I long to see him in his Greek 
costume. 

Pin, No, no, no; some other time; I have 
no idea of entering the lists, or of permit- 
tmg my friend here to do so, against a^ cham- 
pion so illustrious as this, whose stndns we 
are now devouring. He seems to be moving 
off; though. Ahl how sweetly those dying 
notes salute my ear. 

Drake, But, my dear Pindar, to revert to 
our friend Hesiod's complimentary supper. 
Brother Wordsworth acquitted himself on the 
whole, most admirably, did he not? 

Pin, Indeed he did; a little stiff and dig- 
nified at first, perhaps; but as he warmed up, 
he became quite charming. Those lines of 
his', in acknowledgment of the entertain- 
ment, were really aelicious; full of feeling, 
full of fancy. 

Drake, I had no idea he was such an 
improvisatore, either. How happily he re- 
sponded to Corinna'e compliments, when she 
handed him that exquisite bouquet. You 
remember the circumstance, perhaps. 

Pin, As if it were yesterday. The very 
flowers themselves, seemed to blush afresh, 
at the pretty things he said about them. 

Drake, No poet was ever more at home 
among the flowers; alike the ^ay belles of 
the garden, and the humble children of the 
wayside. 

Pin, And then, when Milton's own 
honored hands crowned him with laurels, he 
looked so serene and stately, and modest 
withal, that I was €[uite delighted with him. 
By the way, how is it that Byron and he 
always fight so shy of each other? 

Drake, I hardly know why it is. They 
never seem to have agreed either on earth, or 
since. What a pity that two such glorious 
masters and profound observers, who have 
really so much in common, should have 
always misunderstood each other. I can't 
help thinking it is Byron's fault, though. 
A pretty wayward ghost, enire nous: very 
sweet and fascinating at times, very proud 
and moody at others. 

Pin, Poor ByronI that beautiful face of 
his is quite too often tinged with sadness. 
Even in his happiest hours, have I seen a 
gloom, as blacK as sudden, ti^e possession 
of his soul. 

Drake, Recollections, doubtless, of his 
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tamultuous, sorrowful career on earth. 
He'll soon recover his serenity though, and 
for good I trust, he'll think better of his 
brothBr-poet then. 

Pin, They'll find each other out in time, 
depend upon it. But, friend Drake, do tell 
us, have you been long on the planet, and do 
you intend making anything of a stay? 

Drake, Only a day or two; a brief busi- 
ness visit; though it has been an exceeding- 
ly pleasant one thus far. Never, dear Pin- 
diar, did our earth appear more beautiful to 
me, than when it first hove in sight this 
time. Sa^ what you will, and apart from 
all prejudices in its favor, as our honored 
birth-place, there are few finer planets in the 
heavens. 

Fin. It certainly does hold its own among 
its brother and sister stars. But, what time 
of day was it, and whereabouts were you, 
when you got the first glimpse of it? 

Drake, In the morning, and pretty well 
up towards the north pole. The first thing 
I saw was a group of magnificent icebergs, 
glittering like diamonds, and shootitag up 
their splendid spires into the heavens. 

Pin. And wnat were the first indications 
of life, you encountered? 

Drake, Guess. 

Pin. How should I know. A company 
of jolly bears, waltzing and polking, on a 
floating cake of ice. No? 

Dr(me. Ah! no my friend; something fiir 
more interesting and pathetic than that, I 
can tell you. 

Pin. W hat,* prayt 

Drake. What, but onr own dear flag, at 
the stem of as gallant a little craft as — 

Pin. The flag that you have immortal- 
ized ? Why, that was a plesant rencontre. 

Drake. It had immortalized itself thrice 
over, long before I had anything to say 
about it. 

Pin. Modest as usual, I see. But, what 
was it doing up in those chilling regions? 
Some boundary business, I suppose; some 
new annexations. Will your Yankee nation 
never be satisfied. Haven't they play-ground 
enough for their youngsters already? 

WTihe Elder. No, sir. We want the en- 
tire ball, and whaf s more, we mean to have 
it. But, I ask pardon, my friends, for in- 
terrupting you thus. My patriotic feelings 
got the better of me for a moment. 

Drake. No, no, my dear boy, it was on 
no such errand, I assure you; no vessel of 
war, either; but a messenger of peace, sent 
by a princely merchant of this very town, 
bound on a mission of love and mercy; going 
in quest of a lost adventurer, whose zeal for 
science had entangled himself and his brave 
crew, in those perilous regions. Poor fel- 
lows, I fear the search is all too late. I fiaar 
they have long since perifihed. QJadly would 



I have accompanied the expedition in its 
beneficent labors, but necessity summoned 
me hither, and so I e'en left them, and with 
my heartiest benediction. 

Pin. Heaven speed them, and may they 
yet find and release their brethren! What a 
captivity, what an exile from home and 
kindred! Brave fellows, indeed; true heroes, 
far more worthy of the Muses' homage, than 
ninety-nine hundredths of those whose praises 
I sang on earth. Talk of Alexander and his 
Indian conquests, nay, of the labors of Her- 
cules himself; what were they, compared 
with such a magnificent crusade against 
nature, as this. 

W. the Elder. Such expeditions were itot 
very common in your day, brother P., were 
they? I ask, because I saw no mention 
made of the use of the GlobeSf in the pro- 
gramme of the BcRotian Academy, as adver- 
tised in the columns of that Thehan Mirror 
you were so kind as to lend me. 
^ Pin. No, indeed; we knew precious little 
either of the outside or inside of the earth, 
compared with the savans of your generation. 
Geography was a small affair in our schools. 
It was the grammar, my old friend, the 
grammar, that used to bother us boys so ; 
that used to cost us such terrible thr^shinss. 
But I was about asking brother Drake, if he 
had seen any of his old earthly friends, since 
his arrival? 

Drake. A few; I have just returned from 
Long Island, from a call on brother Bryant. 

Pin. What, he who wrote Thanatopsis; 
the poem that Milton is so fond of quoting, 
and that he told me, he considered the 
grandest funeral hymn, that had ever been 
chanted over humanity? 

Drake. The same; I am sorry to say, 
however, that I found him writing politics, 
not poetry. 

Pin. Why, the renegade! To turn his 
back thus upon the Muses, who have behaved 
so generously towards him. 

Drake. So I told him. I scolded him 
right heartily, I assure you. "Ah!*' said 
he, "it's of no use talking. Your remon- 
strances come too late. Distasteful as this 
fierce partizan warfare is, and ever was to 
me, I shall never get out of it, I shall die in 
harness. In some tnighter and better world, 
perhaps, I may renew my vows, retune my 
lyre; not here, not here." He smiled as he 
said this, in a half-playful, half-serious way, 
that (][uite moved me. I had just been talk- 
ing with my dear friend Halleck, and taking 
him to task for* the same offence, that very 
morning. 

Pin» Ah! and how is brother Bozzaris? 
Hearty, I trust. No true Greek ean ever 
hear hia name without pleasure. You know 
how often I have made you recite those 
spirit-stirring lines of his. I'd rather have 
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written that ode, than an^ twenty of mine, 
that I remember. How is he, and what 
was his reply to your charge? 

Drake, I rejoice to say that I found him 
right well, and as cordial as ever. He 
laughingly referred me to his executors. 
True, said I, I've no doubt they'll find a 
great many gems among your MSS., but 
why not let them see the light, before you 
go? Why pot let your brethren crown the 
Uyine man with laurels, instead of the cold 
marble? 

Pin, And what did he say to that? 

Drake, He only laughed again, and 
, poured out for me a glass of as delicious 
claret, as ever warmed a ghostly stomach, or 
clarified a ghostly brain. "There," said he, 
"I consider that worth all the MSS. that lean 
b(K>k-worm8 ever bent over, all the busts that 
irritable antiquarians ever squabbled about. 
Taste it, and if you don't say it is good 
enough to set before even our great master 
Shakspeare himself, you are not the ghost I 
take you for." Finding the case thus hope- 
less, I changed the subject. But, my dear 
Pindar, I had far rather listen to the story 
of your adventures, than be repeating my 
own. I am sure they must be far more en- 
tertaining. 

Pin, Not at all; I have nothing to say for 
myself, worth listening to. To say truth, I 
had been a very sedentary ghost for some 
time previous to receiving old Medium's 
note here. 

Drake, And, what has been the nature of 
your studies? 

Pin, Well, somewhat out of piy custom- 
ary line. I have been trying my hand at a 
comedy. 

Drake, Indeedl What do you call it? 

Pin. The Shw^ Coach,. The principal 
hero, or rather victim thereof, is no other than 
that ineffable bore, Priscian. You know 
him, of course. 

Drake, Yes, though I never had the 
pleasure of n^eeting him. 

^in. Most fortunate of ghosts! Heaven 
spare you from any such collision. 

Drake, You mean of course, the indivi- 
dual who wrote the poem on Weights and 
Measures, 

Pin, The same; he also, you may remem- 
ber, put the Roman tariff of A.D. 515, into 
rhyme, and the Constantinople Directory of 
the following year into hexameters, not to 
speak of a host of similar narcotics. The 
old nuisance has been especially hard on 
me of late; stopping me in the streets, 
pouncing upon me in lobbies and concert- 
rooms, and sending me eternal copies of his 
trashy performances. And, so I was deter- 
mined at last to have my revenge. 



Drake, You have not been unmerciful, I 
hope. 

Pin, Well, I must say, I have made him 
as ridiculous as I could. He certainly per- 
forms some wonderful feats in the course of 
the piece. In the very first scene, he effec- 
tually quiets the nerves of a poor patient- 
with an elegant extract f^om his epic poem, 
of Lucretia, preparatory to the extraction of 
a couple of ola aching molars. In the 
second act, the curtain falls on the snores of 
a sufferer, whom he has put to rest with a 
sinele stanza from his Tribute to the Memory 
of Epaminondas. In the third act, a learn- 
ed judge sentences a prisoner, duly convicted 
of arson, to the dailv recital for six months, 
of the first speech of Oxyges, in his tragedy 
of that name. In the fourth, with ten utt(e 
lines from his Ode to Duty, he triumphantly 
disperses a crowd, upon which two perusais 
of the Riot Act, followed up by as many vol- 
leys of darts and javelins, haamade no im- 
pression whatever. What wonders his Muse 
18 to W9rk in the fifth act, I have not yet de- 
cided. * Couldn't you give me a suggestion, 
my dear friend? 

Drake, Not I, indeed. Excuse me, too, 
for saying, my dear Pindar, tiiat you are 
altogether too cruel in this matter. You 
ought to have more patience' with your 
feebler-witted brethren; you — 

Pin, Not so, not so. There can be no 
punishment too severe for such offences. 
What right has the old humbug to bore and 
torment me thus? Let him stick to his 
Syntax. He is only fit to grub about the 
roots of a language. His place is in the 
kitchen of the Muses, amon^ the pots and 
pans. How dare he show himself in tibe 
drawing-room? How dare he — 

Drake, My dear brother bard, don't be so 
fierce, so bitter. 

Pin, I can't help it; I am annoyed and 
vexed, when I think how mudi of my time 
has been thrown away on this infernal old 
gerund-grinder. Confound him; can one 
never sit and listen to the sweet hymn of the 
lark, chanting on the Summit of Parnassus, 
without being continually interrupted by 
the braying of such donkeys as this, at the 
base of it. But let's change the subject for 
something more agreeable. We may expect 
you of course, at the Festival? 

Drake, What festival, my Mend? 

Pin, Whj, is it possible you have not re- 
ceived your invitation? As Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, I put your 
name down myself, among the very first. 

Drake, This is the first I have heurd of 
it. But what is it all about? 

Pin, Here's the Programme; read for 
yourself. 

Drake. (Reads.) 
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3TAR AMARANTH. 

T^WENTY-NINB HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY OP HOMER. 

Bsi or ixxftoiscs. 

Invocation to the Throne of Grace, by 

f^elon. 
Qrand Hymn and Chorus, Music by 

Beethoven. 
Opening Address, by Cervantes. 

Birthday Ode, words by Pindar, 

Music by Mozart. 

Coronation-speech to the Poet, by 

Shakspeare. 

THE bard's reply. 

Grand Coronation Hymn, written 

and composed by Orpheus. 

Oration, by Cicero. 

Poem, by Tasso. 

Grrand Hymn and Chorus, words 

and music, by Milton. 

Closing Prayer, by Channing. 

Benediction, by Sanchoniatho. 

A rich treat certainly, and well worthy of 
the great occasion. But when and where, 
is this grand celebration to come off? 

Pin,^ You would have found it duly set 
forth in your invitation. To-morrow, at 
high noon, in the Palace of the Villa Claris- 
sina, of our honored friend, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the warm patron and originar 
tor of the entertainment. 

Drake, How fortunate that I met you. 
I wouldn't have missed it for worlds. T^hat 
a pity, though, that our excellent host here, 
can't go with us. 

Pin, It is indeed; my dear old friend, 
however, must see at a glance, the utter im- 
possibility of the thing. If he could only 
manage to be handsomely dead and buried 
in the interim, it would delight me to send 
him a ticket. 

W, the Elder, No, I thank you; I am very 
grateful for the compliment, but I am auite 
contented to remain where I am, yet awhile. 
Low as you may consider my tastes, I assure 
you, I am in no hurry for celestial novelties. 
Your nectar and ambrosia are, no doubt 
very pretty propositions, not to speak of the 
seductive programme just read by brother 
Drake. Meanwhile, earthly mutton and 
Madeira for my money, and jsuch singing as 
Sontag and BadiaU can give me. 

Pin, Far be it from us, my dear friend, 
to speak slightingly, either of earthly din- 
ners or earthly music; especially after your 
hearty hospitality. But I must away, to 
meet l^e Committee; don't fail us, my dear 
Drake. 

Drake, Not I; meanwhile I must be off 
to Sunnyside, to see my revered friend 
Irving. So, good by, old host. 

W. ^ Elder. Bye bye. [Exeunt,) 



THE GHOST OF ST. STEPHEN'S- 

'^ A vaunt I and ouit my sight! let the earth 

hid^ thee I 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes, 
Which thou dost glare withal 1" 

Certain of the ancients, according to learn- 
ed writers, believed that every body had 
three ghosts, which were sejwirated and re- 
leased at death. These ghosts were denom- 
inated the manes, which descended to Pluto, 
the spirituSf which ascended to Heaven, and 
the umbra, or shade, which wandered over the 
earth. Another, of equally profound anti- 
quity, gives four qualities or principles to 
man; and they are thus described by an old 
Latin poet:— 

'*Bis duo sunt homini, manes, caro, spiritus, 
umbra, 
Quatuor ista loci bis duo suscipiunt,: 
Terra tegit carnem, tumulum circumvolat 
umbra, 
Orcus babet manes, spiritus astra petit.'' 

This doctrine was moreover very generally 
accepted. The Queen of Carthage, it will be 
remembered, threatened ^neas that her um- 
bra should haunt him on earth, while her 
manes would rejoice in his torments. Old 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, thus 
records the notions of Surius: — "There be 
certain monsters of hell and places appoint- 
ed for the punishment of men's souls, as at 
Hecla in Iceland, where the ghosts of dead 
men are familiarly seen, and sometimes talk 
with the living. Saint Gregory, Durand, and 
the rest of the schoolmen, derive as much 
from JStna in Sicily, Lipara, Hiera, and 
those volcanoes in America, and that fearful 
Mount Heckleberg in Norway, where lament- 
able screeches and bowlings are continually 
heard, which strike a terror to the auditors: 
fiery chariots are continually seen to bring 
in tiie souls of men in the likeness of crows, 
and devils ordinarily goe in and out." 

Well then, readers, the ancients believed 
in ghosts, sometimes to the amount of four 
for each body. Surely then, some of us may 
credit the existence of at least one flitting, 
rapid-movinff, uneasy umbra; especially 
when fumisned with reliable proofs of the 
same. 

There are always doubters in the world, 
especially where ghosts are concerned. De- 
spite, too, the evidences of spiritualism which 
are particularly active in our day, the num- 
ber of unbelievers is much* larger than that 
of believers. We cannot say that we are ex- 
actly a believer, even though the facts touch- 
ing the Ghost of St. Stephen's have been for 
some days in our possession. They were 
communicated to us by the worthy Rector of 
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that honored church; a gentleman who holds 
a most exalted position as a scholar and man, 
and whose offices as a christian minister 
hare long been highly valued in the com- 
munity. 

But, to our story: 

It was a beautiful day in the autumn of 
18 — , when the most excellent Rector afore- 
said, as had been his habit for a long time 
previously, repaired to his church, in order 
that he might enjoy without interruption a 
profound book. The time was somewhere 
between noon and night. He entered the 
church by his own private door, which is on 
the north, or grave-yard side; a very gloomy, 
dark spot, even on sunshiny days. 

The Rector's thoughts were abstracted, 
and he proceeded through the outer-door and 
(^uite up to that of the chancel within, as 
it were, mechanically. The curtains* in 
the building were all down, and a sombre and 
melancholy hue, everywhere prevailed. — 
Coming from the bright sunshine into such 
a subdued light, the natural sense of dark- 
nets was rendered all the keener; aided as 
it was, too, by deserted aisles, vacant pews, 
and an unbroken quiet, peculiar to the time 
and the place. 

The Rector, we say, had reached the 
chancel door, had opened it to enter, when, 
casting his eyes to the opposite end of the 
church, a tall figure, clothed in white, flitted 
across the space between the north and south 
walls. The movement of the object was 
altogether shadowy, and seemingly of light- 
ning quickness. It was no optical delusion, 
and we suspect the Rector, for a moment at 
least, felt all the poet paints, when she 
says: 

"A horrid spectre rises to my sight, 
Close by my side, plain and palpable. 
In all good seeming and close circumstance, 
As man meets man." 

He was not a believer in spirits; he looked 
upon the story of them, indeed, as 

— "Handed from ages down; a nurse's tale, 
Which children, open-ey'd and mouth'd, de- 
vour." 

Yet, certainly he had seen a most startling 
form clothed all in white, which, with dimly- 
defined hazy outline, had glided before him. 
Could it be in reality, a ghost? Had he 
truly beheld one from the spirit-world? — 
Reason said no; the whole philosophy of life 
said no. But then, there it had gone; the 
eye had contained a something, which cer- 
tainly had a very ghostlike glide, as it dart- 
ed athwart the church. 

*Befor« St. Stephen*! Church, wm refitted, or mnde in 
its interior the elegant whole it now if, with etained- 
glMS lights, gilded chancel, Ac, its windows were hnng 
with hlne curtains. j 



The Rector now passed around the cbfuicel 
and walked down the middle aisle, saying as 
he did so: — 

"AVho's there? Why don't you answer? 
What do you want here? Answer I eay; 
who are you?" 

To these inquiries there was no response, 
but the most death-like stillness. The Rec- 
tor thought the matter all the stranger for 
this; indeed, it began to wear, even in his 
oool mind^ quite a supernatural aspect.-- 
Again he spoko, after pausing a moment in 
the aisle: — 

"Who are you, I say? Why don't you an- 
swer me? Answer, and come forth." 

Still no response. 

The Rector at this moment very readily 
might have perceived that an increased dark- 
ness gathered about him, while the church be- 
came chilled in its atmosphere. Perhaps he 
did so; but he makes no confession of such 
conviction. He now had reached the very 
spot where the figure had disappeared, and 
immediately commenced searching the pews 
thereabout. 

Long he looked, and yet without even an 
approach to a solution of what now seemed 
to him evident mystery. At last^ he re- 
solved to abandon the hunt, and was just on 
the point of retracing his steps to the chan- 
cel, when he saw, crouched aown under the 
seat of a pew which he had cfv^looked, 
partly concealed by the curtains of the 
cushion, what was evidently the object he 
sought. It wore the form of a female. Not a 
motion did it make, but seemed a very 
statue; the statue of a daughter of Eve, 
doubled up into the smallest space imagi- 
nable. However, as to sex, spirits, it will be 
remembered, assume either that of men or 
women, as they please; for the poet hath it: 

"Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease. 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they 
please." 

The Rector saw the figure crouched under 
the seat, we say, and hesitated not to speak 
to it, thus: 

"Who are you? What— do—you— vrant?" 

Again was there no reply. Nay, not a 
movement of the mysterious object indi- 
cated that it was alive. There was no use 
for further delay. The Rector must, would 
be satisfied, even though he confronted what 
seemed most likely a denizen of the chamel 
house. 

He now leaned forward, and touched the 
white drapery in which the oljeot was 
clothed. As he did so, the figure moved, and 
he discovered two wild eyes deeply set in 
sunken sockets, glaring upon him. Around 
the head of the figure, and passing down 
over the ears, to a meeting point under the 
chin, was a white kerohier, just after the 
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fksfaioQ of those wMok are placed upon the 
dead. 

Imagine the scene! There stood the 
Hector in the dark, gloomy stillness of the 
chnreh, and crouching down at his feet, 
the qnivering object we have described. Its 
bony hands were uplifted, as if imploring 
mercy, jes mercy; while still those piercing 
eyes, lighting up hollow cheeks of ashy 
paleness, glared forth with overpowering 
'wilduess. Almost any other man would 
have trembled; but not so the Rector. He 
'was cool, collected; had been used to trying 
scenes, and evinced a determination to meet 
calmly the worst that might now happen. 
Again, he spoke: 

"Who — are — you? What — do — you — 
want?*' 

The oljject still made no reply, but only 
looked more fearful out of those eyes, while 
there was even a stronger expression of 
suing for mercy. 

Again spoke the Rector : this time, too, 
most authoritively: 

"What — brought — ^you — ^here,— I — say?" 

"Mr. Oraqo sent me here, to sweep the 

CHURCH," 

Replied a tremulous voice. 
The mystery was now explained; the ex- 
cellent sexton of St. Stephen's, Mr. Oragg, 
had occasionally been accustomed to em- 

loy a poor woman to sweep the church. 

he was engaged in the work, when the 
Rector suddenly entered by his private door. 
Not wishing him to see her, attired as she 
'was, with her gown gathered up about her 
'waist, and a handkerchief oVer her head, she 
had darted under cover as he entered. When 
he called her, she was too much agitated to 
reply; indeed, having concluded to conceal 
herself, she hoped to escape discovery alto- 
gether, and therefore was silent. We got 
our story, we repeat, from the worthy Rector, 
who may be said to be its hero; and, it may 
be relied on as strictly true. "You may 
print it in Bizarre," said he, "if you 
choose." The reader will see we did choose. 
There has, we opine, in conclusion, been 
many, many a poorer hobgoblin tale told than 
the "Ghost of St. Stephen's." 



CHRISTMAS IN OLDEN TIME. 

Merry Christmas time is hurrying around. 
Indeed, before we issue another number of 
Bizarre, it will have nearly come. It 
has been no doubt, denominated Christ- 
Mass, from the appellative Christ having 
been added to the name of Jesus, to express 
iihat he was the Messiah, or the Anointed. 
The Mass of Christ, as originally Used by the 
Church, implied solely the &stival cele- 
brated, in which sense it was applied to 






Christ's Mass. At that period of the incar- 
nation or birth of Jesus, the Roman Calen- 
dar, or register of time, had undergone con- 
siderable alterations, in order to make it ac- 
cord with the true course of the sun; but the 
regulations of Julius, and afterwards of 
Augustus Caesar, were subsequently found 
to be insufficient. Hence arose that inaccu- 
racy, which has been so often lamented, in- 
keeping the day of our Lord's Nativity. 

The sports of Christmas are very different 
now, from what they were in olden time, 
among our English ancestry, of whose 
doings in what follows, we shall endeavor to 
give a description. Our facts are gathered, 
as we should add, from a source entitled to 
the highest consideration as authority, and 
which many of our readers may have al- 
ready met. 

In England we find, in the earliest accounts 
we have of the state of the island, that the 
Druids celebrated during the winter solstice 
the rites in honor of Thor, one of the Scandi- 
navian deities; and some few of the customs 
by which the festivities of Christmas were 
characterized in later times may be traced to 
the establised ceremonies in honor of that 
heathen deity. Thus the practice of adorn- 
ing the house with mistletoe, has been de- 
rived from the use of that plant in the drui- 
dical ceremonies; and other customs which 
obtained in this country but a few years 
since, are referable to the same origin. 

Among the many customs which prevail- 
ed at the period of Christmas in the days of 
Elizabeth, the investiture of a person with 
the power and privileges of assembling a 
number of persons, and teaching them tricks, 
tumbling, and fontastic performances, for 
the purpose of amusing the peasantry, and 
indeed the higher classes, is one of the most 
remarkable. This jocular personage was 
styled the "Lord of Misrule," or "Abbot of 
Unreason;" and by custom of long continu- 
ance, connived at by the authorities of 
Church and State, he was permitted to lead 
the vulgar who desired to enlist under his 
banner, whithersoever he pleased in search 
of fun and ludicrous adventures. Even at 
Court, and at the houses of the principal 
nobility, this officer was a|}pointed to super- 
intend and direct the Christmas revellings, 
and his reign of folly generally lasted a 
month or more, commencing early in the 
month of December, and not terminating 
until the "morrow after the Feast of the 
Purification," on the 2d of February. These 
worthies were also appointed in solemn 
conclave by the principal inhabitants of a 
village or parish, to represent the wit and 
folly of the place. But it is probable, that 
the Lords of Misrule appointed by parishes, 
and by the less wealthy personages, were 
more confined in their powers, than those 
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who were appointed and protected by the 
more powerful nol)lemon, or by the mon- 
arch. 

The puritanical Stubba, in his ''Anatomic 
of Abuses/ descants with much fervor on 
the proceedings of this "heathen companie." 
He 18 describing a parish festivity. "First 
of all the wild heades of the parish, flocking 
togi!ther, chuse them a graunde captaine of 
. mischiefe, whom they ennoble with the title 
of Lord of Misrule; and him they crown with 

fr^ solemnity, and adopt for their king, 
his king annoyiUed chooseth forth twentie, 
fourty, threescore, or an hundred lustie 
ffuttes, like to himself, to waite upon his 
lordly majesty, and to guard his noble per- 
son. Then, everj one of these men he in- 
vesteth with his hveries of greene, yellow, or 
some other light wanton colour, and, as 
though they were not gawdie ynouf, they 
bedecke themselves with scarffes, ribbons, 
and iJices, hanged all over with gold ringes, 
pretious stones, and other jewels. This done 
they tie about either legge, twentie or fourtie 
belles, with rich handkerchiefs in their 
handes, and sometimes laid across over their 
shoulders and neckes, borrowed for the most 
part of their prettier Mopsies and loving 
Bessies. Thus, all things set in order, then 
they have their hobby-horses, their dvagons, 
and other antiques, together with their 
pipers and thundring drummers, to strike 
up the devil's daunce withal. Then march 
this heathen companie towards the church, 
their pypers pyping, their drummers thund- 
ring, their stumpies dauncing, their bells 
jyngling, their handkerchiefs fluttering about 
their heads like madmen, their hobby-horses 
and other monsters, skirmishing amongst the 
throng: and in this sorte they go to church, 
though the minister be at prayer, or preach- 
ing, dauncing and singing like devils incar- 
nate, with such a confused noise that no man 
can heare his own' voice. Then the foolish 
people they looke, they stare, they laugh, 
they fleere, and mount upon the formes and 
pewes, to see these goodly pageants solem- 
nized.'' 

The irascible Mr. Stubbs goes on to de- 
claim against the practice of regarding 
these mummers, with so much feeling, that 
we should suppose he had himself been ap- 
plied to, and perchance roughly handled on 
his* refusal to sanction such "terrestrial 
furies." 

"Then for the further innobling of this 
honorable lurdane, lord I should say, they 
have certaine papers, wherein is painted 
some babeterie (childish, triflins nonsense,) 
or other of imaeerie worke, ana these thev 
oall my Lord of Misrule's badges or cogni- 
zances. These they give to everj one mat 
will give them money to maintain them in 
their heathenish devUrie (how many worthy 



antiquaries are there who would now empty 
their purses to possess such a relic of olden 
times); and who will not show himself bux- 
ome to them and give them money, they 
shall be mocked and flanted shamefully; yea, 
and many times csurried upon a cowlstafie, 
and dived over head and eares in water, or 
otherwise most horribly abused. And so 
besotted are some that they not only give 
them money, but weare their badges or cog- 
nizances in their caps or hats openly. Ano- 
ther sort of fantasticall fooles bring to these 
Tielhounds, the Lord of Misrule and his 'com- 
plices, some bread, some good ale, some new 
cheese, some old cheese, some custardes, 
some cracknels, some cakes, some flauns, 
some tartes, some creame, some meat, some 
one thing, some another." 

We hav^ no doubt that an assemblage of 
persons under so little control as that of the 
"Lord of Misrule," seldom separated with- 
out some rough or dangerous mischief, hay- 
ing be^i perpetrated, let the institution in 
itself vras innocent enough, and calculated to 
lighten the severities to which the rude 
peasantry were exposed at this inclement 
season; and had it been under proper super- 
intendence and control, such a systi^m for 
the exercise of joyful amusements mipht be 
encouraged without ill eflects occurring to 
the people from its existence. With respect 
to the appearance and proceedings of this 
motley assemblage. Sir W. Scott has given a 
very lively and amusing description: — 

"The^ appearance of the crowd was gro- 
tesque in the extreme. It was composed 
of men, women, 'and children, ludicrously 
disguised in various habits, and presenting 
groups equally diversified and ludicrous. 
Here one fellow, with a horse's head painted 
before him and a tail behind, and thb whole 
covered with a long foot-cloth, which was 
supposed to hide the body of the animal, 
ambled, caracoled, pranced, and plunged, as 
he performed the celebrated* part of the 
hobby-horse, so often alluded to in our an- 
cient drama; and'which still flourishes on the 
stage in the battle that concludes Bayes's 
tragedy. To rival the address and agility 
displayed by this character, another person- 
age advanced, in the more formidable cha- 
racter of a huge dragon, with gilded wings, 
open jaws, and a scarlet tongue, cloven at 
the end, which made various efforts to over- 
take and devour a lad, dressed as the lovely 
Sabsea, daughter of the king of Egypt, who 
fled before him; while a martial St. George, 
grotesquely armed with a goblet for a hel- 
met, and a spit for a lance, ever and anon 
interfered, and compelled the monster to re- 
linquish his prey. A bear, a wolf, and one 
or two other wild animals, played their parte 
with the discretion of Snug the joiner; for 
the decided preference which they gave to the 
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use of their hind legs was sufficient, without 
any formal annunciatioU, to assure the most 
timorous spectators that they had to do with 
habitual bipeds. There was a group of out- 
laws with Kobin Hood and little John, at 
their head — ^the best representation exhibited 
at the time; and no great wonder, since most 
of the actors were, by profession, the banish- 
ed men and thieves, wnom they represented. 
Other masqueraders there were, of a less 
marked descriptions. Men were disguised 
as women, and women as men~~children 
wore the dress of aged people, and tottered 
with crutch-sticks m their hands, furred- 
gowns on their little backs, and caps on 
their roundheads — ^while grandsires assumed 
the infantine tone, as well as the dress of 
children. Besides these, many had their 
faces painted, and wore their shirts over the 
rest ot their dress; while colored pasteboards 
and ribands, furnished out decorations for 
others. Those who wanted all these pro- 
perties blacked their faces and turned their 
jacket43 inside out; and thus the transmuta- 
tion of the whole assembly into a set of mad, 
grotesque mummers, was at once completed. 
Mummings and masqueradings were from 
a verj early period great favorites with the 
English people, ^^ings and princes, the 
clergy, the gravest, as well as the most live- 
ly, were equally delighted with these amuse- 
ments. We find frequent entries in the in- 
ventories of the fifteenth century, and even 
earlier, of sums paid for suits of buckram 
and vigors, to represent animals, angels, 
devils, &c., according to the fancy of the 
wearers. At periods of festivity, especially 
at Christmas, the practice of dressing-up and 
enacting mumming pageants prevailed to a 
great extent throughout the country, every 
one who could afford such an entertainment 
hiring a troop of professional mummers to 
entertain his friends; and even when such an 
expense could not be supported, the parties 
frequently blackened their faces and other- 
wise disguised themselves, and performed 
various frolicsome games for the amusement 
of their friends at Christmas, or, going through 
the village from house to house, made them- 
selves merry at the expenso of their neiah- 
bors. Then there were many ancient cus- 
toms, the origin of most of which is 
involved in great obscurity, with which 
the Christmas party was wont to be 
amused. One of these, always observed 
with great pomp, was that of placing a boar's 
head on the great hall table, when a Iwge 
party of relatives and friends were assembled 
at their Christmas dinner. We have many 
accounts of the manner in which this jovial 
ceremony was usually performed. Eng- 
land has ever been celebrated for its substan- 
tial dinners, and many of its most curious 
ceremonies or pompous exhibitions are con- 



nected w\^h her feasts and entertainments. 
The abundance of substantial viands with 
which the tables at the great festive exhibi- 
tions of the fifteenth century were covered 
may be conceived from the following account 
of the installation-feast of George Neville, 
the brother of the Earl of Warwick, when he 
was inducted into the Archbishopric of 
York: — "A hundred and four oxen and six 
wild bulls, a thousand sheep, three hundred 
and four calves, as many swine, two thou- 
sand pigs, five hundred stags, bucks and 
roes, and two hundred and four kids, form- 
ed the solid basis of the entertainment. Of 
fowls, large and small, rare and common, 
wild and tame, there were twenty-two thou- 
sand five hundred and twelve. These were 
aided by mountains of fish, pasties, tarts, 
custards and jellies; and three hundred quar- 
ters of wheat formed the vegetable portion of 
the banquet. The quantity of liquids cor- 
responded to that of the solids, consisting of 
three hundred tuns of ale, a hundred tuns of , 
wine, and a pipe of hippocras. Besides 
which, there were twelve porpoises and 
sealsi" 

From the time of the Saxons, whose wealth 
consisted principally in large herds of swine, 
the boar has been held in particular esteem 
by the English; and on Christmas-day, it 
was always the first dish brought on table. 
Placed in a capacious dish and ornamented 
with sprigs of^ bay and rosemary, the huge 
head was borne in by the sewer, preceded by 
trumpeters, fifers and drummers, who made 
the old hall echo with their minstrelsy, 
while the attendants shouted and huzzaed, 
and a person specially appointed for the occa- 
sion, proceedecl to chant a collection of rude 
rhymes in praise of the favorite dish, in 
which he was supported by the guests, who, 
joining in the chorus, shouted at the top of 
t^eir voices, until from exhaustion, they 
were compelled to recruit their voices from 
the flowing tankards of brown ale. 

One of these old songs has been preserved 
in a curious book printed by Wynkin de 
Worde, in 15J1, entitled '*Christmasse Ca- 
rolles." 
A CAROL :— BRYNGING IN THE BOARDS HEADB. 
t*Cbput Apri d^ero 
Reddeni laudes Domino.^* 

"The Bore*B head in hande bring I, 

With garlands gay and rosemary, 

I pray yon all singe merily, ' 
Qui estis in convivio* 

The Bore's head, I understande. 
Is the chiefe serrioH in the lande, 
Loke whererer it be fande, 
Semite CUM Comtico, 

Be gladde, lords, both man and lasse. 

For this hath ordayned oar stewarde 
To chere you all this Ghristmasse, 
The Bore's head with mastarde.*' 
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Sir W. Scott has elegantly alluded to the 
oustom in the following lines on Christmas 
lines: — 

«The fire, with well-dried logs snpply'dy 
Went roaring up the chimney wid^ 
The huge tall-table*i oftken fkoe, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then npon its massiTe board 
No mark to part the sqoire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn« 
By old blu»<)oated serting man; 
Then the prim bore's head Crowned on high; 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where the monster fell; 
What dogs belbre his death be tore, 
And all the baiting of the bear; 
While round the mwrj waasel-bowl, 
aamished with ribbons, bUthe did trowl.'' 

Then there was another curious ceremony, 
yiz: i^at of bringing in the great Yule or 
Christmas Cloe, or Block, which placed on 
the massive "dogs" or upright supports on 
either side the hearth, was destined to warm 
and illunline the ^eat hall or dining-apart- 
ment. The Yule Clog (the word Yule, by 
which Christmas was often designated, is 
supposed to be derived from guU, the name 
by T^hich the Feast of Thor at this time of 
the year was known to the Saxons, who so 
called if from toi, or oZ, signifying oZc) — the 
Yule log was selected from one of the largest 
trees in the park of the proprietor whose 
house was to be enlivened by its consump- 
tion, and, accompanied by a number of de- 
pendants bearing large candles, it was drag- 
ged wiUi much state and rejoicing on 
Christmas-eve into the apartment in which 
it was burned. The attendant customs of 
drinking ale and celebrating the occasion 
with music may be gathered £om the follow- 
ing carol, which occur in Herrick's "Hespe- 
ri&s:"— 

OBBEMONIES FOR OHBISTMASSB. 
((Come, bring with a noise. 
My merrie, merrie boys, 

The Christmasse h^ to the llrtog; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart's ^esiringl 

With the last year's brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good suocesse in his spending, ^ 

On your psaltries play 
That sweet luck may 

Come while tbe log Is artending. 

Drink now the strong bef re. 
Cut the white loafe here. 

That whUe the mt>at is arshreddlng 
For the rare minoe^ple, 
And the plums stand by, 

Tb fill the paste thaf s a^ne^ding." 

We mi^ht describe many other customs 
which enlivened the natural gloomy season 
of Christmas in the olden time, and pursue 
the subject until lost in the gloom oi anti- 



auity, were we sure that our readers would 
follow us with as much alacrity as we our- 
selves should feel in the pursuit.* We might 
show how little images of the Virgin Mary 
and Infant Christ, made of paste, and called 
the YuU Pough, or Potr, were fwmerly car- 
ried about the towns, and presented by the 
bakers to their customers; how the minstrels 
made their progress through the village sing- 
ing their carols, and praying for the healm 
and success of the inhabitants; how the 
wassail-bown, decorated with ribands, was 
paraded from door to door, aocom]Muiied by 
the most beautiful damsels, singing with 
duloet voices verses composed for the occa- 
sion; and how every one, from the highest 
to the lowest, erected each other with pre- 
sents and good wishes. Tnese, and many 
more matters connected with the subject, 
might we descant upon, did we not deem 
our readers to be somewhat more impatient 
than we, in the delight of our antiquarian 
studies, profess to be. We shall not t-here- 
fore pursue the subject further at present 



SCRAPS. 

As it is likely that none of our readers have 
ever waded through the torrent of sour small 
beer, the opposing parties have poured forth 
respectively upon General Scott and General 
Pierce, in the late campaign, we have taken 
the trouble to condense a few of their accu- 
sations into a reasonable space, regretting that 
we have no room for many minor charges. 
These unfortunate generals have been accus- 
ed of treason, cowardice, sacrilege, murder, 
highway robbery, arson, picking pockets, for- 
gery, misdemeanor, grand larceny, petty lar- 
ceny, burglary, embezzlement, obtaining 
money under false pretences, parricide, ma- 
tricide, fratricide, infanticide, homicide, and 
suicide; conspiracy, libel, barratry, embra- 
cery, breaking church windows, being drunk 
and disorderly, incapable, riotous conduct at 
Sontag's concerts, pawning goods from their 
lodgings, abducting slaves to Canada and 
kidnapping free negroes; smoking in omni- 
busses, poisoning General Taylor, Henry 
Clay, and Daniel Webster, cutting telegraph 
wires, selling sausages of dog's meat, selling 
by false weights, opening letters, altering 
election returns, tickling their soldiers to 
death, secretly corresponding with Santa An- 
na, stripping children; selling painted spar- 
rows for canaries, horse stealing, dog steal- 
ing, pot stealing, common assault, aggravated 
assault, assault with intent to kill, keeping a 
gambling house, keeping gun powder and 
saltpetre stored in their lodgings; setting fire 
to the Hency Clay, obstructing railroad tracks, 
carrying umbrellas in the market, dropping 
-orange peel on the pavement, cutting the 
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benches in the pmbiic squares, riding in first 
class cars to New York having only paid 
second class fare to Bordentown; frightening 
children, stealing a play actress' monkey, 
sending threatening letters, contributing to 
the Sunday papers; defrauding the customs, 
buUinj^ and bearing the stocks, poisoning 
confectionary, uttering counterfeit gold dol- 
lars, and clipping the coin; smuggling tobac- 
co, receiving stolen goods, shop lifting, flog- 
ging apprentices, and puffing at mock auc- 
tions. 

^ These offences were committed at different 
times since the discovery of America, and in 
different parts of the world, including the 
North and South Poles, the top of Ohimbo- 
razo, and the bottom of the crater of Mtn^k, 
What awful sinners the poor Generals must 

have been! 

The Orientals have a tradition, that the 
various medicinal plants sprang from the bit- 
ter tears of penitence shed by Adam upon 
the earth, which had been accursed through 
him, during the first century of his exile from 
Eden. 

Another of their traditions is, that the 
beautiful, fragrant flowers and aromatic 
shrubs, were produced by the tears of grati- 
tude let fall by our first parents during the 
second century of their exile, when they found 
that their prayers had been heard and their 
sorrows accepted. 

The Arabs believe, that in primeval Eden 
grew trees bearing gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones; that beneath these trees man 
first harbored thoughts of sin, in consequence 
of which these trees were banished from the 
surface and buried in the bowels of the earth. 

Here are some bits of wisdom in prose and 
verse, which are gathered firom various 
sources: 

If we could open and intend our eye, 
We all, like Moses, should espy. 
Even in a bush, the radiant Deity. 

The most brilliant victory is only the light 
of a confla^ation, which the tears of su&r- 
ing humanity slake into a smoke — ^the faith- 
ful emblem of its miscalled glory. 

Experience is the light in the ship's stern, 
shining on dangers past, but not foreshowing 
dangers to come. 

In Queen Elizabeth's time, the surface of 
society was embossed with hieroglyphics, and 
poetry existed in act. 

The human race are all children, and re- 
quire leading strings and a guardian. Their 
reason reposes continually in the soft cradle 
of imagination, and their senses stand at its 
side and rock it. 
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We have received from M. W. Dodd, of 
New York, a package of books, among which 
we note: — 
1st. The Woeld's Laconics, by Etsrabd 

Berkelt. 

It purports to be a selection from tihe best 
thoughts of authors of all times and all na- 
tions, and is a species of book which when 
well executed, is for many purposes valuable. 
It enables jon to commune not merely with 
one of the immortals in his most genial mood, 
but with a whole host of those glories of hu- 
manity in their wisest and most felicitous 
moments. For arousing thought; for inlureath- 
ing consolation; for quickenmg dulness and 
depression and communicating strength; such 
a volume is inestimable and is the best of 
companions both at home and abroad. 

Mr. Berkely has executed the task of com- 
pilation and selection admirably well; far 
better, indeed, than most who have preceded 
him in this department; and thus produced a 
volume for which the whole community owes 
him warmest thanks. And the worth of the 
volume is still further enhanced by the in- 
troduction of Rev. Dr. Sprague, eminent in 
all good works and words. 

2d. The Earlt Bats of Elisha, translated 
from the Oerman of F. W. Krummacher. 
A charming volume, as all would antici* 
pate, who had ever met with the author's 
"Parables,'' or, indeed, any of his other writ- 
ings. It is, in fact, an unrhymed poem, in 
which imagination is made to fulfill its high- 
est purpose, that of clothing wisdom with 
beauty, and of imparting attractiveness to 
piety and goodness. He takes up succes- 
sively the events of a portion of the Frophet's 
life, and unfolds their significance and mani- 
fold relations, and by showing us virtue and 
holiness in living manifestation, sets them 
home to our perceptions and feelings with a 
vividness and force not otherwise to be at- 
tained. 

Krummacher is thoroughly German, 
though in the best sense of that term. The 
un-ideal and prose-natured may find in him, 
not a little for which they have no taste or 
relish. But they who sympathise with the 
excellencies of the Teutonic genius, — and 
these, we think, constitute a majority of the 
intelligent and cultivated, — will read this 
book with genuine delight, as well as profit. 
Indeed we believe the number must be small, 
of any class, who will fail to derive both 

Eleasure and advantage from such a store- 
ouse of wisdom and beauty. 

3d. LioHT IN A IDaek Alley, by Henry A. 

Rowland. 

This little volume carries us back t&irty 
years or more to our childish days, when we 
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vere accustomed to hear from the pulpit and 
the "confereilce-room," precisely the doc- 
trines h^e discussed, and occasionally to en- 
oountor books, which handled them in the 
same way. Now, we seldom hear such doc- 
trines or meet with such books,. — a fact which 
seems to indicate that our author is, in 8<Mne 
respects, behind even his fellow believers. — 
Justice, however, exacts of us to say, that the 
volume is written in a lucid, simple style; 
that the reasonings are put witk considerable 
ability, so that they, who admit the premises, 
will find it hard to escape the conclusions; 
and finally, that to those harmonising in 
faith with the writer, his work fairly deserves 
to be acceptable. 

4th. A Sequel to the Female Jesuit, by 

Mrs. S. Luke. 

It seems that this volume is a continuation 
of another, which was occupied with the his- 
tory of the same person who figures in this. 
This person was a young woman, who lied, 
swindled, played the hypocrite, &c., &c., for 
no reason, we are informed, save an innate 
love of these iniquities. The tale may be 
true, or may be false, but in either case it is 
a very disagreeable one, and one that puzzles 
us to account for its having been written at 
all. Had clergymen and clergymen's wives 
no better employment, than to hunt up and 
chronicle the frauds and falsities of a young 
girl of ill repute? Could they do no better 
work for the world than to publish such a 
chronicle for its perusal? 

In the "present state of our knowledge," 
we disapprove of this book altogether, and re- 
gard those concerned in preparing it as de- 
serving grave censure. 



The Children op Light, by Caroline Ches- 

BRO*. 

This young lady has been received by the 
public with much favor, and the critical 
press has bestowed strong commendations 
upon her productions. And yet we have 
never been satisfied with the estimate award- 
ed her. We should rank her far higher than 
she is usually ranked. We regard her as a 
woman of extraordinary genius, — as stand- 
ing undeniably first among our rising female 
writers. She posesses the poetic and the 
nhilosophic, the creative and the analytic 
faculties in nearly equal degrees,— quite a 
rare union — and thus, while excelling in the 
sketching of character, she also amazes us 
by the sharpness and profundity of her in- 
sight, and her infallible skill in bringing to 
light the most hidden motives and feelings. 
The present work is, we think, a decided ad- 
vance on her two previous ones, and we 
thought them overflowing with power and 
beauty. Asia, Vesta, and Abby are genu- 
ine creations, of almost the Shakspearian 



class. Were we to breathe any fault, it 
would be, that in two successive volumes sha 
has made a "fallen woman" the heroine. — 
We had occasion, recently, to eensure Miss 
Alice Carey on the same ground. No doubt 
such persons are legitimate subjecte for a 
literary work. But cannot these ladies find 
better? In a young, forming country, march- 
ing onward to a stupendous destiny,' we could 
wish, that two such geniuses, qualified by na- 
ture to illuminate, to guide, to mould, might 
fling themselves into the current of our na- 
tional tendencies, and thus write from the 
inspiration of youth and hope, instead of 
brooding over themes of sin and despair. — 
Let us, m all respect and kindly wishes, beg 
of our distinguished authors to think of this! 
We are indebted to KEDrisLD for this vol- 



Knick Knacks, by Lewis Gatlord Clark. 
This long-promised volume comes to us at 
last, through Messrs. Henderson & Co. It 
is too late m the day to undertake giving any 
account of its contents, as it were "wean- 
some iteration" to heap commendations there- 
upon. Every body, who reads at all, reads 
the "Editor's Table, in the Knickerbocker, 
and no one reads but to admire. We are 
very glad brother Clark has brought these 
miscellanies into a volume. It is an excel- 
lent companion; containing as it does some- 
thing adapted to make us happier and better 
in whatever mood we may be. The Editor 
must, we are sure, have in his desk "more of 
the same sort." If so, he will hardly be ex- 
cusable, if he does not give them to the pub- 
lic. The publishers, Messrs. Appleton & 
Co., deserve credit for the elegant manner in 
which they have done their part of the 
"Knick Knacks." We have never seen a 
prettier work. 

Regal Rome, by Prof. Francis W. Newman. 

They who are fond of antiquarian re- 
search, will find a "feast of fat things" in 
this little book. Especially so, if ^eir anti- 
quarian propensities take a classical turn. — 
The book shows marks of deep and faithful 
study, and a patient collation of authorities; 
and therefore deserves all the credit due to 
these. 

For ourselves, since Nichbur proved that 
ancient Roman history was all a fable, and 
that the many heroic acts of the early Ro- 
mans were but poetic inventions, we have 
felt little desire to direct our attention that 
way. Reofield also sends us this volume. 



Thackeray's Books. 

With Thackeray the present is, in very 
truth, a goldep season, both literally and 
metaphorically, or in respect of fame and 
profit. On both sides the Atlantic and by 
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both his printed and his spoken words, he is 
gathering a plentiful harvest of applause and 
coin. So be it. Richly does he merit all he 
gets in either kind, a judgment not ours 
alone, but one to which the public at large 
respond with unwonted unanimity. 

We have now lying before us two of Thack- 
eray's latest published works, vis: — "Sketch- 
es IN Ireland," from T. B. Peterson, of our 
city; and **Henrt Esmond," from the Broth- 
ers Harper, New York. 

Both these books have already been so re- 
peatedly and so largely commented upon by 
the critics, that it were superfluous for us to 
say more than a very few words. Both will 
be found interesting, nor does either detract 
from, if it does not greatly augment, the al- 
ready ample fame of the author. 

The "Sketches" exhibit in a somewhat new 
field that keen observation, which seizes all 
the essential points in whatever is presented 
to it, and that sound logical judgment, which 
deduces therefrom the most exact conclusions. 
Of Ireland and its people the reader will learn 
from this volume more than he knew before, 
and he will be pleased to find valid reasons 
to think better of the latter than many pre- 
vious writers would fain have him. 

"Henry Esmond" treats of times and per- 
sons, in which on many accounts we feel 
special interest; the times of the Spectator,' 
the Tattler, of Addison, Swift, Bolingbroke, 
Pope and Marlborough. In the artistic hand- 
ling of his huge mass of materials, our author 
is, perhaps, not quite faultless. But that he 
has made a charming book is undeniable. — 
There are specimens in it of characterization 
almost Shakspearian, as for instance Lady 
Castlawood, Beatrix and Marlborough. "We 
hardly know where to look for such a por- 
trait, as that of the last of these. And it is 
hardly needful to say, that everywhere you 
find those inimitable strokes of unmalignant 
satire and those genial touches of humanity, 
for which our author is remarkable. 

On the whole, both volumes are a valuable 
addition to our belles lettres stores. 



MUSICAL BIZARRE. 
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Perklli's Soiree — Musical Fund— Philhar- 
monic Concerts, &c. 
We intended to |B:ive a somewhat particu- 
lar notice of Perelh's opening soirfee, brief 
allusion to which we made in our last num- 
ber; but find that for good and sufficient 
reasons, which it is unnecessary to state, we 
cannot. The entertainment was in every way 
brilliant, while it was also enjoyed by a large 
but still select company . Among the gentle- 
men who sang,and who particularly impressed 
us, were Messrs. 8. and D.* The first possess- 
^ a glorious bcuritone, which he uses with 



marked skill and taste, while the latter indi* 
cates that he has the very soul of music with' 
in him, which he succeeds often in expressing 
most happily. The young ladies acquitted 
themselves charmingly, showing clearly the 
ability of the teacher, and their own readi- 
ness m drawing in the genius of music. We 
could write a page at least about the admira- 
ble efforts of a lovely brunette^ who executed 
the Folka Aria from "Le Tre Nozze," and 
the JincUe of "Sonambula." We thought her 
long ago without even a rival among the 
very clever amateurs of our city; we now 
pronounce her equal, if not superior, to the 
majority of professional singers. There is a 
delicacy of style, a graceful ease of manner 
about her, which peculiarly distinguish 
her. We never hear her sing, we may add, 
whatever be thel quality of those who take 
part with her, without realizing the words of 
the poet, when he says: — 

-"She to higher hopes 

Was destined — in a finer mould was wrought. 
And tempered with a purer, brighter flame." 

There was another who charmed us, as she 
always does with her sweet flexible voice, and 
vivacious, yet lady-like manner. She exe- 
cuted a cavatina or two— one from **Sonam- 
bula" — and sustained a difficult soprano 
part in a Trio, with the best effects. There 
was a lively little blonde, too, who performed 
her part in a duett, to the satisfaction of all. 
They say she has a perch on the other bank 
of the Schuylkill. Let us say to her as we 
doubt not do many of her admirers, at 
least in thought : — 
"Bird of the pure and dewy morn I 
How soft thy heavenward lay, 

Floats up where life and light are borne 
Around the rosy day." 

The other young ladies who had parts in 
the programme, did credit to themselves and 
their tethers. One in particular executed 
a duett from "Don Pasouale" with Perelli 
himself in truly admirable style. The wa«*- 
tro indeed in this effort indicated no ordinary 
comic ability, thus surprising happily those 
who knew him best. 

The seventy-eighth concert of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society, given at their Hall on the 
evening of December the 3d, was well at- 
tended. Among the artistes who appeared 
were the M'lles Tourny, M'lle Camille Urso, 
Sig. Cortesi and Sig. Foghel. 

M'lles Mina and Louisa Tourny sang one 
or two duetts very prettily. The latter also 
executed an aria from L'ltaliana in Algiert 
quit« respectably, showing at least good 
points as an artiste. Her "Polish Mother's 
Cradle Song" was the gem of the evening, 
however, Uiough it won but little applause. 
Signer Cortesi showed himself to be a nervous 
litUe gentleman, with an uncommonly correct 
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idea as to haw musio should be rendered, but 
without the ability to put those ideas into 
execution. Moreover he worried himself so 
much about the orchestre that we expected 
every moment he would spring up and possess 
himself of Meignen's baton. Sisnor G. 
Foghel, the violinist, showed great ac&oitness 
in lingering his instrument, doing at times 
the most surprising things. Everything he 
did, however, was Foghel, nothing but 
Foghel ; and as a piece of digital dexterity 
his performances are without a rival. He 
will be a good card to travel with our friend 
Barnum's Managerie. Now come we to 
Oamille Urso, a very bright looking little 
ffirl, who appeared on the occasion in notice 
dressed in white cambric frock trimmed with 
blue ribbons and sash, and pantalettes. She 
appeared, indeed, as she is, a mere child, but 
still a wonderful child. Her performances 
elicited the most unbounded apptause; indeed, 
an encore of her first piece was warmly de- 
manded. Pity Oamille was not managed 
well when she came over. We consider that 
there. never has appeared on our shores a 

greater wonder. Had Barnum taken her up, 
e would have secured for himself another 
fortune. It was really interesting to see this 
child stand up as she did at the concert in 
notice, and execute the most difficult ar- 
rangements of De Beriot and Artot so grace- 
fully, so artistically, and with an aplomb 
greater than Sig. Ole Bull himself possesses. 
We would add in conclusion that the orchestrd 
under Meignen acquitted themselves most 
admirably, while Professor Cross imparted 
his usual grace and effect to the piano ac- 
companiments. 

The first concert of the Philharmonic 
took place on the evening of the 4th, pre- 
senting to us Madame Rose De Yries, the 
celebrated prima donna, Mr. Frazor, the 
well-known tenor, and Mr. Flemmer, a violin- 
ist. The first all admire who know what is 
good singing. We may add that she acquit- 
ted herself throughout this concert if possi- 
ble better than usual. Mr. Frazer was wel- 
comed back heartily, after quite an absence 
from our shores. His vocal efforts were 
successful, too, certainly, in presenting forci- 
bly to the large audience the * 'light of other 
days." The Hall was crowded with an 
enthusiastic audience. We should add that 
the performances of the orchestri under the 
brilliant Mr. Cross, were unusually fine, in- 
deed, their execution were generally so 
admirable that one or two of the pieces were 
encored. The managers of the Philhar- 
monic promise us the present season an un- 
common round of attraction, and as experi- 
ence teaches us that they perform all they 
promise, we may hence expect from them un- 
usual things. Look then for glorious doings 
in our musical world. 



Alboni, we learn, is as attractive as 
ever. Her rich notes are always precious 
to our lovers of musio. We have it not in 
our power in our present number, to say 
anything of her concerts. We shall do so 
perhaps hereafter. ' 

Mr. Adolph Schmitz, an esteemed profes- 
sor of music, has commenced a series of Ju- 
venile Concerts, at the Sansom Street Hall. 
His son Charlie, the Violoncellist, of nine 
years old, and his little sisters, form the cen- 
tre of a company of young amateur artists, 
who make up Mr. Schmits's bill. The en- 
terprise merits encouragement. 

Foreign papers state that Louis Nay>oleon 
has issued an Imperial vkase in protection of 
the musical theatres, prohibiting the perform- 
ance of any opera-morccaux at the cafes where 
vocal music rorms part of the evening's at- 
tractions. There is already, it is added, a 
murmur concerning a Coronation Mass to be 

Srepared by, if not already bespoken from, 
I. Auber. — The London Aihenoeum, gives the 
following odd passage signed by M. Blan- 
chard from a recent number of the GaaetU 
Musicale: — **M. Lefebure-Wely assured us 
recently that he had consented to remain as 
organist at St. Roch, only on the express con- 
dition that he should never play the least 
fugue." The Athenaeum adds:— "Ideally such 
a devotion to high taste in Art claims a new 
epithet for its characterization ! Betwixt the 
Wagners who write what is expressly de- 
structive of the art of singing, and instru- 
mentalists who bind themselves solemnly to 
abstain from the special use of their instru- 
ments, a new era is likely to set in sufficient- 
ly cheerful and promising. Fortunately, the 
race of organists not quite so far^ advanced as 
M. Lefebure-Wely is not extinct." Your mu- 
sical people sometimes take strange airs, and 
employers are obliged too frequently to sub- 
mit to them. 

The Osservatore Triestino speaks in high 
strains of two Mdlles. Sulzer, a German *o- 
prano and a contralto, who has been sin^ng 
at Trieste. A daughter of the Madame Gaz- 
zaniga who has for some time past been con- 
sidered as one of the best prime donne now 
singing in Italy, is said by the foreign Jour- 
nals to have created an extraordinary yurord 
in Bologna as Norma, 



WORLD-DOINGS AND WORLD 
SAYINGS. 

According to a report made in one 

of the papers. Professor Buchanan, in an in- 
teresting lecture before the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute of Cincinnati, makes the following ob- 
servations upon the average duration of life, 
the effect in part of medical science. In the 
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lattpr part of the sixteenth century, one half 
of all that were born, died under five years 
of age, and the average longevity of the 
whole population was but eighteen years. In 
the seventeenth century, one-half of the 
whole population died under twelve. But 
in the first sixty years of the eighteenth 
centiiry, one half of the population lived 
over twenty-seven years. In tne latter forty 
years, one half exceeded thirty-two years of 
age. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, one half exceeded forty years, and 
from 1838 to 1845, one half exceed forty- 
three. The average longevity of these suc- 
cessive periods has been increased from 18 
years in the sixteenth century up to 43.7 by 
our last reports. These facts are derived 
from the medical statistics of Oeneva. It is 
added that applied to this country, such an 
imnrovement as is here exhibited from 1500 
to 1845, would make a variation in our bills 
of mortality, of more than half a million, or 
1,500 deaths daily. 

Thb London Aihenceum. lauds most 

extravagantly, the last volume of Bancroft's 
History of the United States. It says for 
instance, of those chapters which are devoted 
to England, its history, constitution, and 
modes of thought and of poli^cal action, that 
they are **highly interesting as literary 
efforts, and become doubly so as conveying 
the ideas of an intelligent American consi- 
dered in his own country the ideal of a 
patriotic writer, on the people with whom his 
nation was about to enter on a contest of life 
and death. Except in the case of writers 
who, to use Canning's satirical description 
of certain patriots, are *the friends of every 
country save their own,' we know not where 
to look for so highly appreciative a picture 
'from an enemy.' " Again, touching the 
march of our empire, as sketched by the his- 
torian, the reviewer says: "Mr. Bancroft 
dwells with a fondness and pride in which 
many hearts on this side of the world will 
share, on the irresistible march of the Saxon 
settler along the whole border line of civiliza- 
tion in the Far West: — and some of his de- 
scriptions of this tide-like advance of human 
life across the desert and the prarie, lake and 
river, forest and mountain, are amongst the 
best passages of his book." 

A NEW universal coin is spoken of in 

the Irish papers. It is of silver, containing 
37 parts of that metal to 3 parts of copper. 
Its weight is one ounce troy, and its value, 
in the coin of Great Britain and Ireland, is 
58. 2d, Tne weight is expressed in English, 
Gorman and French, on one side, and on the 
reverse the proportions of the two metals 
in the same languages. Its value, in the ex- 
isting currencies of twelve countries, is like- 
wise stamped on it thus: — England, 5*. 2d.; 
America, 1 dollar 19 three-fifth cents; Prance, 



6 francs 39 centimes; Naples, 1 ducg^t 50 
grani; Austria 2 florins, 27 three-fifth kreut- 
zer; Prussia, 1 thaler, 21 two-thirds silver 

frosschen. On the reverse: — Spain, 1 dollar 
reals 28 maravedis; Portugal, 1 milrei 71} 
reis; Russia, 1 rouble 60 copecs; Holland, 2 
gulden 99 cents; Hindostan, 2 rupees 10 
annas 10 pice; China, 7 mace 8 candareens 4 
four-fifth cash. 

Certain piratical London publishers, 

are beginning to print all they can lay their 
hands on of Mrs. Stowe's writings, so popu- 
lar has "Uncle Tom" made her m England. 
The lady is quite indignant thereat, it ap- 
appears; knowing full well that her repu- 
tation as a writer must be seriously endan- 
gered, if not wrecked by the crude and frag- 
mentary efforts of her youth. Through her 
London agent, indeed, so troubled was she on 
the subject, that she expressed a willingness 
to forego any advantage from the sale of 
"Uncle Tom'' if she could thereby stop the 



reprinting of "Four Wavs of Observing the 
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the work 



Flower; but all would not do, 
was published. 

The funeral ceremonies of the late 

Duke of Wellington took place in London, 
came off on the 18th of November. The 
papers are filled with the details, and we 
should judge it must have been a great sight. 
People from all parts of the three kingdoms 
were present in London in immense numbers. 
The body was placed in the tomb prepared 
for it, immediately beneath the great dome of 
St. Paul's Church. The ceremonies at the 
tomb were very impressive. Immense sums 
of money have been expended in giving 
effect to the funereal pageant; potent influ- 
ence in winning the homage of man to the 
memory of the deceased, but poor testimonial 
enough at the judgment seat of the Most 
Highl 

- — M. Charavay, the Paris bibliopole 
and collector, proposed to sell by auction 
during the present month, his library of 
autographs and other original MS. papers, 
connected with the history of Prance and 
her revolutions. The collection contains a 
letter written by Mary Stuart, and another 
by Henri Quatre. But the greater part of 
these historical treasures referred to the re- 
volutions'and the civil troubles of France. 
A letter written by Madame Roland after 
her arrest on the 24th of June, 1793, is very 
touching and characteristic of the high- 
spirited lady. 

Capt. Kellett of an Arctic expedi- 
tion from England, now out, writes home, 
"That when at the mouth of Wellington 
Channel, he and his officers saw a great 
number of birds perched on what turned out 
on examination to be square pieces of whale 
blubber, which were drifting out of the 
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channel. They bore every appearance of 
having been cut from the animal. Captain 
Kellett came to the ooncluaion that the 
Prince Albert was close at hand, but that 
ship w^s at the time in Regent's Inlet. The 
bluober must therefore, have been cut either 
by Esquimaux, or by Franklin's party. 

The ATHENiEUM noticing a new edi- 
tion of "Uncle Tom's Cabin," lately publish- 
ed in London by Mr. Routledge, without the 
sanction of the author, Mrs. Stowe, but 
with a preface by Lord Carlisle, (late Lord 
Morpeth) says: "We will only add, that we 
should have preferred seeing the name of a 
literary nobleman of high character, like the 
owner of Castle Howard, prefixed to the edi- 
tion which recognizes at once the wrong of 
slavery, and the right of literary property." 
Here is a good hit at the literary pirates of 
England, which may well be pondered by 
publishers of the same oast in our country. 

-— Mr. Jared Sparks has published a 
rejoinder to Lord Mahon's letters, in answer 
to a reply to the strictures of his lordship, 
touching Mr. S.'s editing Washington's 
writings, in which he vindicates himself, as 
we think admirably. We have no room for 
even the briefest extracts from this letter. It 
was originally published in the National 
LMligencer, and has since appeared in 

Eamphlet form, which we presume may be 
ad at the bookstores. 

A Monsieur Rollin lately exhibited 

before the French Academy, a silk-worm's 
cocoon of arose color; remarkable because the 
color was produced by feeding the worms 
upon mulberry leaves sprinkled with chico, 
(Bignonia chica.) A cocoon had been ex- 
hibited on a former occasion of a blue tint, 
produced by sprinkling indigo upon the 
mulberry leaves. The tint in the present 
case was, however, much stronger than that 
of the blue cocoon. 

Letters from Bonn, announce the 

death in that city of M. Scholz, Doctor of 
Catholic Theology in the University, and 
author of several important works, of which 
the best known are his "Travels in the Coun- 
tries between Alexandria and the Ancient 
Praetorium," and his "Biblio-Critical Tour 
in France, Palestine, and the Archipelago." 
He had been attached to the University of 
Bonn for twenty-nine years, and was in his 
fifty -ninth year when he died. 

The dedication of the monument 

lately erected at Sudbury, (Mass.) to the 
memory of Captain Wadsworth and others, 
who fell in an Indian ambush, April 18, 1676, 
at the commencement of King Philip's war, 
took place in that town on the 23d ult. His 
Excellency Gov. Boutwell was present, and 
made a suitable address, giving a history 
of the times and wars of Philip. 
At least a million and a half of per- 



sons saw the Wellington procession. The 
sitting accommodations at the windows and 
roofs of the various houses on the line served 
for about 200,000 or 300,000. The Queen 
and her children looked at it from St. James' 
Palace. The American Minister joined a 
party of his countrymen, invited by Mr. 
Peabody, to the London Coffee House, which 
is situated within a few hundred yards of 
the Cathedral. 

The Washington Monument is now 

one hundred and twenty-two feet high, and 
will in all probability, before th^ close of the 
building season, reach the height of one 
hundred and twenty-four feet. It has yet to 
reach an additional elevation of three hun- 
dred and seventy-six feet to make it what it 
is intended to be — the most lofty edifice in 
the world. 

The American Sunday School Union 

have sold their fine property in Chestnut 
street, above Sixth, and have purchased ano 
ther in Chestnut between Eleventh and 
Twelfth, south side— opposite the Girard 
Row. They will immediately proceed to 
build an extensive establishment on the new 
premises, in which their printing and bind- 
ing will be executed. 

The English papers announce the 

death of the Rev. Edward Mangin, Preben- 
dary of Rath, in the diocese of Killaloe. Mr. 
Mangin was the editor of the impression of 
Richardson the novelist's works published 
in nineteen volumes in the year IS 11 — and 
the author of a little volume published in 
1833, called "^iozziana, or Recollections of 
Mrs. Piozzi." 

A WORK entitled "Histoire des Crimes 

de Decembre 2d," has lately appeared in 
London, which the critics pronounce a most 
startling occount of the late bloody cowp-d'- 
eidt in Paris, The author is M. Schoelcher 
one of the representatives of the people under 
the Republic. 

A miniature of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, painted by Isabey, 1818, was sold at the 
sale of the Countess d'Hijar's property at 
Versailles, the other day, for the large price 
of 10,601f., about 420/. The Marquis of 
Hertford was the purchaser, after a very 
sharp competition with another bidder. 

It is said that "Tom Hood," before he 

died, made a sketch for his own monument, 
which sketch is still in existence. It consists 
of a square tablet, on which a figure of him- 
self is reclining. A plain moulding sur- 
rounds it, and the simple legend is: — 
he sang the song of the shirt. 

A TERRIBLE storm which raged over 

Athens for five hours on the 26th ult., 
brought down, it is stated, one of the antique 
ornaments of the Grecian capital — a column 
of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, near the 
Adrian gate. 
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The foreign journals announoe the 

ieath of Ilerr Schneitzhofer — a composer 
who will be best recollected as having writ- 
ten and arranged the music to the charming 
hallet of "La Sylphide." 

Trads Sales of prints, are about 

being started in London, to be conducted 
like those of books. 



EDITOR'S CHATTER-BOX. 

Is IT not enough that Railroad Di- 
rectors are entitled to run trains into each 
other, sending travellers, incontinently trust- 
ing, in quick despatch, prematurely to their 
graves? By our Venezuelian files, we are in- 
formed that the Bishop of Conception, has 
just died of a surfeit, contracted at a banquet 
given at the commencement of a railroad 
from the coast to the interior. If gentlemen 
concerned in these Goliath undertakings, 
will not restrict their invitations to laymen, 
but, (needing that their rails be blessed,) 
will invite heads spiritual, let them in mercy 
"withdraw too tempting dishes. We should 
say, for instance, though having little ac- 
quaintance with Epicurean philosophy, that 
a shark's fin was decidedly too rich; stewed 
owl's brains too fiat, a fiatness that might 
only be aggravated by port-wine sauce; Bra- 
zil turkeys should appear in moderation, 
always supposing they shall have been 
steeped in water for three days previously, 
by which process, as all true Frenchmen 
know, the strength is taken out of fowls, 
while their bodies are rendered unimpeach- 
ably white ; furthermore, Cayenne pepper 
should be absolutely discarded, and indeed, 
all high flavored sauces. On the other hand, 
gruel would be unquestionably too weak, 
and a stew of raccoon tails, though serving 
to excite appetite, would do nothing to satis- 
fy it. We toss the subject to, any successor 
of the worthy Vattel, whose death so touch- 
ingly described by Madame de Sevigne, 
arose from the discovery of having omitted 
du boeufy from two out of thirty of the royal 
tables. Sumptuous laws are highly unpo- 
pular, but here must be filed a case of ex- 
ception. Bishops are few, and must not be 
killed off. If no Vattel who can follow up 
our ideas make his appearance, then ^et re- 
verend prelates leave such "neck and life" 
entertainments at the close of the third 
course, and in advance of the venison. This 
18 a sure recipe. 

• "Scott's Weekly," which has lately 

been much enlarged, and if possible, im- 
proved, announces that the distinguished 
Indian archaoelogist, Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
latelv in our city, at the United States Hotel, 
has had a stroke of paralysis. This is not 
the fact, Mr< Schoolcraft some years ago. 



was seized ^ith a nervous affection, which 
somewhat deranged his physical organiza- 
tion, but not in such a manner, as to prevent 
him from exercising his pen with as much 
effect as ever; for, as is well known, he has 
within the past two or three years, under 
the direction of the Department at Washing- 
ton, sent forth two volumes of an elaborate 
book on the Indians ; besides his minor pro- 
ductions, including a very able and enter- 
taining memoir of his own life. We know, 
moreover, by personcU knowledge, that he 
never was in better general health and 
spirits, than at present; moreover, that he 
never was more delightful in conversation, 
and that he never devoted himself to literary 
labor with nM>re effect, than iie now does. 
Some three or four weeks since, one of his eyes 
became affected by excessive use, in correct- 
ing the proofs of the third volume of his 
great Indian work, at present passing through 
the press of Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo So 
Co., out it is now quite, or nearly well again. 
Long may he be spared; and, though the 
newspapers have once already killed him off, 
and now seem to be disposed once more to 
consfgn him to the grave, we believe he wiU 
live, not ojaly to finish up the admirable work 
on which he is now engaged, and which will 
probably embrace seven volumes, of the 
size of those which have been published, but 
to contribute much more that is valuable to 
our literature. 

"G. W. F." drops into our letter-box 

the following very pretty 

SONNET — TO HETTY. 
Lady! gorgeous light hatb broken 

O'er that saddened heart of mine; 
And dream-like thoughts that ne'er were 8p<^ea 

Cluster round the wondrous shrine 
Of thy mysterious beauty. 0! more bright 
Than stars that glimmer o'er the dome of nigh^ 
\nd rosier than all Aurorial beams 
Have be«n my waking and my sinmb'ring di^ams 

Of theel And «*voo forest, fountain, sun and skies, 
Broad, b^^auteous fields, and blooming flowers, 

Seum clad in thriee viduptuous dyes, 
Since I enjoyed those halcyon hours 

In thy companionship. For thou did'st stir 

Passions that made me e'en thy worshipper! 

Artizans in Persia are never dispos- 
ed to develope their genius to the production 
of any wonderful invention, for if they do so, 
they are sent for by the king, and are obliged 
to labor exclusively for him and his nobles; 
£uid he may think himself well off if he can 
get them to pay him the most beggarly wages. 
Mr. Eraser, in his "Narrative of a Journey 
into Khorassan,'' n^entions a man who made 
some improvements in pottery, so far as to 
manufacture a set of pK)rcelain resembling 
tolerable china-ware. His fame rapidly 
spreading, the king «ent for hun, and direct- 
ed him at once to commence his labors for 
his benefit. The poor fellow was terribly 
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frightened, and proceeded at ooce to Court, 
but not to make china, for having sold^every 
thing of his property that was available, he 
bribed the prime minister, begging him at 
the same time to assure the king, that he was 
not the individual who made the china that 
he had seen. The money carried the point, 
for the king sent the poor improverished 
potter home; and he never attempted a^in 
any improvement in his humble trade. How 
different any thing of the kind in our coun- 
try ! Here encouragement is given to genius, 
and the result is, scarcely a day passes that we 
do not hear of admirable inventions in the 
world of art. 

There is no older information regard- 
ing apparatus lor observing winds, than that 
given by Vitruvius, respecting a tower built 
at Athens by Andronicus Cyrrhestes. It 
was constructed of marble in an octagonal 
form, and had on each side a representation 
of the wind opposite to which it looked. On 
the spire was a copper triton, made to turn 
in such a way as to present its front to the 
wind blowing at the time. This towOr is 
still standing, we believe. The figures re- 
presenting the winds are larger than life,* and 
executed in basso-relievo. At the top of each 
side, under the architrave, the name of the 
wind is inscribed in Greek characters. — 
Boreas holds in his hand a muscle shell, de- 
noting his peculiar power over the sea. The 
Zephyr has. his bosom full of flowers, which 
bloom in Greece in the month of March, a 
time when it prevails. Similar attributes 
are assigned to the rest. Weathercocks are 
of much more simple construction now-a- 
days, and are to be seen in all directions. — 
There is one in view as we write, and it indi- 
cates just what we are suffering, a cold, 
gloomy rain, for it is north-east. 

The National Magazine, a very am- 
bitious periodical, which has lately been com- 
menced in New York, and for a copy of which 
we are indebted to the enterprising Bates at 
the Exchange, comes out with a criticism on 
Halleck, the poet, wherein the writer tries to 
prove that the author of " Marco Bozzaris" 
IS no "great shakes" after all. Hear his sum- 
ming up: — "In conclusion, let us say that we 
consider Halleck a good poet spoiled: he is a 
good poet in 'Alnwick Castle,' *Marco Boaza- 
ris,' ♦Burns,' *Red Jacket,' and 'Magdalen;' 
and a good poet spoiled in 'Fanny,' and other 
comic poems. Whether the spoiling process 
was owing to his circumstances of life, his 
models, the spirit of the age, or to himself, 
Fita-Greene Halleck, individually, we shall 
not attempt to determine; perhaps their com- 
bination is the nearest to the truth. But the 
deed is done, and can't be helped. If one is 
not too critical, and we hope we have not 
been so, there is a good deal of pleasure to be 
got out of fialleck's volume. We must not 



look the gift horse too closely in the mooth." 
The question then is, what has spoiled Hal- 
leck? Will nobody answer? 

Gabriele is a pretty name, is it aot? 

Listen, in the barbarous Runic rhyme, to a 
German minstrel, as he pursues his night- 
way on Northland mountains, high and 
grand, and wraps the one word in the im- 
passioned language of love's devotion: — 

And now a hallowed light from you, 

Te goiirdian towen gleametb, 

Por oh! an angel-form doth git 

Upon my lip, entrancing it. 

My soul gball give her best of song, 

My lute shall answer gaily: 

Ye guardian mountains join with me 

To wake th«j chorus note of glee; 

From stream and flower, tale and lull» 

OhI let the sweetest eeho stiU 

Be— Oabrlele. 

Let some of Bizaree's readers iary this 
with another name. 

" What injury did Mr. Webster ever 

do to the Harpers?" This question is asked 
by everybody, who looks at the last number 
of the great publishers' Magazine. Such 
abominable caricatures of the great Expound- 
er as are the wood-cuts in that issue, profess- 
ing to be likenesses of him both in dress and 
undress, as civilian and farmer, were never be- 
fore seen. The sketches must have been done 
in charcoal, while the wood-cutting could not 
have been executed with anything butui old- 
fashioned Barlow jack-knife. The bust-pic- 
ture at the commencement of the article is 
abominable. Such a stupid overhanging of 
brow; such a regular fuddled expression of 
eye! Then the profile, oh! the profile. Look 
out for an angry ghost, friend Harpers one 
of thes^ nights, as you are wending your 
ways home tiirough the dark alleys of the 
swamp which intervenes between your noble 
publishing house and Broadway. 

An old Enfflish actress, very proud 

of her charms, used to have the play-house 
call brought into her bed-room every morn- 
ing. One day a man came in, who she thought 
was the call-boy. "Lay it down," says she, 
*'Bllly." "What do you mean by Billy?" 
says the man; "I die tor you." "Lord bless 
me! who can this be?" said the actress — "I 
die for you! — Dear me, there is somebody in 
love with me ; let me see who it is." She 
pulled the curtain aside, and seeing a shabby 
fellow, demanded what business the impu- 
dent rascal had there? "I dye your dothes. 
Ma'am," said he, "and I am come for your 
bombazine petticoat J* 

A CORRESPONDENT wishos to know 

something about the old custom in England, 
of sprinkling apple trees at dhristmas, with 
toast and cider. The following, then, was 
the ceremonial. An ash faggot was procur- 
ed, and round it several bands made; mdeed, 
as many as it would hold, there being a re- 
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ward of a cup of cider for every bind. The 
fag^t was then placed in the fire, and as the 
binds were burnt with the heat, the cider 
was distributed. A bowl of toast and cider 
was then taken into the orchard, and a piece 
of toast placed upon the principal tree, the 
following rhyme being recited: — 

«« Apple tree, we wassaiLthee, 

To bear and blow appltss enow, 

Hats fall, caps fall, 

Thrae bushel bags ft»ll, harrabl barrah! barrabf" 

The following story of Irish puffing 

is good : — " Kemble and X<ewis chancing to 
be at Dublin at the same time, were both en- 
gaged by the manager for one night's per- 
fornoianee in Leon and the Copper Captain. 
Their announcement was coupled with the 
following delectable passage: — They never 
performed together in the same piece, and 
m all human probability, they never will 
again: this evening is the summit of the man- 
ager's c^'ttum;. He has constantly gone high- 
er and higher in his endeavors to to delight 
the public, beyond this, it is not in naiure'to 
go.'' 

A NEW illustrated paper to be pub- 
lished by Mr. P.- T. Bamum, and Due ot the 
Beaches, is announced as on the tapis in 
New York. There is no such word as "fail," 
where Bamum is concerned; we therefore 
predict for the new weekly, not only success, 
but success of the most brilliant kind. 
Forty thousand dollars is the capital which 
will in the onset be invested in the enter- 
prise. 

The New Yo^k Dut^ihman, a paper 

which in its editorial department at times, 
exhibits a talent that places it far ahead of 
other papers of its class, copies "Joel Swanj- 
pey," without crediting Bizarre; nay, more, 
the honest Dutchman^ even takes upon it- 
self to mutilate the sketch by omitting its 
conclusion. We think this rather cooler 
than freezing point. 

A LITERARY friend of great eminence, 

sends us the following epigram on Mr. P. A. 
Browne's late experiments with the micros- 
cope, which we give to our readers, air it 
comes to us: 
Newton, in gating on, Arom pole to pol», 
DiscoTered laws bjr which the planets roll, 
Bat Browne, as clearly »how8, by microscopic care, 
Cn^tiye wisdom in a single hair. 

The articles about Washington, 

and, indeed the general contents of the last 
number of Harper, are admirable. The suc- 
cess of this magazine is immense. 

The lecture of the Rev. Edward C. 

Jones on Robert Burns, was rather a deli- 
neation of his traits of character as a man, 
than as a critique on his writings. The ob- 
liquity of the great Scottish Bard was not 
palliated — his countless moral derelictions, 
were frankly conceded — but his commend- 



able characteristics were feelingly enlarged 
upon. Prominent as an element of his 
character, was his spirit of native indepeii- 
donce. Equally marked was his perfect ab- 
straction from selfishness. Next was favor- 
ably noticed the intensity of his attachments 
in the combined aspects of lover and friend. 
In immediate fellowship with this trait was 
noticed his spirit of gratitude, and finally his 
affiliation with the beautiful wherever found, 
was recognized as his crowning excellence. 
In the elucidation of these commendable 
traits, the Lecturer had reason to introduce 
some elegant extracts from the poetry of 
Burns. His address to Mary in Heaven. 
His glowing verses to James the Earl of 
Olencairn, his Cotter's Saturday Night, and 
Ode to Winter, were each in turn passed 
before the audience in exemplification of the 
various traits enumerated. It was a manly 
recognition of excellencies. The Lecture 
closed with an eloquent (^notation from Fits 
Greene Halleck, "A Visit to the Tomb of 
Burns at Dumfries." The concluding Lec- 
ture of Mr. J's. delightful series, was a dis- 
cussion of Oriental poetry. Afber defining 
poetry in its legitimate functions and capa- 
bilities — after showing that there is poetry in 
sight, in sound, in place and circumstance, 
in the whole aspects of nature, in childhood, 
and in old age, the Lecturer proceeded to 
the review of Biblical poetry. It was cha- 
racterized, said he, by a native vigor of 
thought Instance: the song of Miriam, the 
Song of Deborah, the Elegy of David on his 
friend Jonathan, &c. This, however, was 
but a foundation element — other characte- 
ristics were based upon it. Oriental poetry 
was marked 1 by parallelism, 2 by amplifi- 
catian, 3 by antithesis. Under the first 
head, extracts from some Turkish and Chi- 
nese odes, (translations by Sir Wm. Jones) 
were presented, proving that a parallelism 
is a pervading element of Eastern poetry in 
general. Under the second head was quoted 
liie jubilant apostrophe of Balaam in sight 
of the outspread host of Israel. Under the 
third, various examples from the Psalms and 
Prophets. The Lecturer then dwelt upon 
the moral and intellectual influences of sacred 
song. Thus , closed a series of highly inte- 
resting, profitable and able dissertations. 
They will bear repeating. And we hope, 
that whenever again delivered, they will in- 
sure abundant patronage. 

'A MOST curious fact of the times, is 

that an insane man who escaped suffocation 
at the recent fire of the Worcester County 
House, was called upon to testify before the 
coroner's jury, and gave his evidence as in- 
telligibly and oorectly as any witness. He 
wrapped himself in a blanket and lay down 
on the floor, wijh his face to the ventilator, 
and thus saved himself. He is not now con- 
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sidered insane, thongh he was before thought 
to be one of the "incurables." This man's 
madness was, it seems, literally frightened 
out of him. 

The daughter of Hortensius inhe- 
rited her father's eloquence, and when the 
Roman women were required to render on 
oath an account of their property, preparar 
tory to a heavy tax, she urged the cause of 
her sex with so much power that th« decree 
was annulled. The triumTiri at the time, 
were Antony, Ootavius aud Lepidus. We 
find there are Hortensias arising about us 
in these days, but generally speaking, they 
come forth to agitate the country, and en- 
danger the Union. They are, many of them, 
infidel or socialistic, which is the same thing; 
and may be distinguished by peculiarities of 
dress; sometime following up the men so 
closely as to adopt pantaloonsi We saw, by 
the way, a good story in one of the papers, 
a day or two since; for it bears most hap- 
pily upon the new women rights' prin- 
ciple. It seems a gentleman occupied a 
seat in a rt^lroad car, which he was asked by 
another gentlemen, to give up to a lady. 
"Does the lady believe the new woman's 
rights principle, viz: that a female ought to 
stand politically and equally on the same plat- 
form as a man?" asked the sitter, "les," 
was the reply. "Then," said the first, "let 
her stand and take the benefits of that doc- 
trine 1" 

We have received from Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Jones, the able and excellent mis- 
sionary at Blockley Alms House, a copy of 
his second Annual Report, which is unusu- 
ally interesting. , This mission is sustained 
by St. Luke's Church in our city, and has 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Jones, 
achieved the most gratifying results. We 
would state here that Mr. J. is one of the 
Bizarre coterie, and has contributed to our 
pages many of its most valuable papers. As 
the readers may have guessed, the deeply in- 
teresting articles which are now in course of 
publication, under the title of the "Romance 
of Blockley," are from his polished pen. 

The Senate and House convened at 

Washington on the 6th of December, the 
session being the second of the Thirty- 
Second Congress. The President's Message 
was delivered at noon, and is now everywhere 
abroad in the land. It is a good state paper, 
they say, as have been all which have pre- 
ceded from Mr. Fillmore. The incomings and 
outgoings of the Treasury for the year are 
stated to be as follows: The cash receipts for 
the fiscal year exclusive of trust funds, have 
been forty-nine millions seven hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred and 
eighty-six dollars and eighty-nine cents, 
and the expenditures for l^e same period, 
likewise exclusive of trust funds, forty-six 



millions seven thousand eight hundred aii.<d 
ninety-six dollars and twenty cents. The ag^ 
gregate of the entire exports have been on.^ 
hundred and sixty-seven millions sixty-fiv^ 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand dollars, exclusive of forty-t^?ec| 
millions five hundred and seven thousaxK^ 
two hundred and eighty-five dollars, whicb 
has gone off in specie; the imports fron:^ 
foreign ports, has been five millions two hun^ 
dred and sixty-two thousand six hundre<3( 
and forty-three dollars. The President con- 
gratulates Congress on the prosperity of the 
country. Its relations with all foreign pow- 
ers are friendly; its ri]ghts are respected, and 
its high place m the family of nations, cheer- 
fully recognized. We enjoy, he says also, 
an amount of happiness, public and private, 
which probably has never fallen to the lot 
of any other people. 

A few years ago, a busy-body, and of 

course an immense talker, entered a stage at 
midnight. Only one passenger was seated 
in the coach, and a conversation immodkitely 
ensued. The new comer, from general sub- 
jects, descended to particular topics, and 
inter aiia, very freely dissected t6e character 

of Mr. . He descanted on his vices till 

he talked himself to sleep. When he awoke, 
the "glorious sun was up," and there he 
sat exposed to the baailisx gaze of the very 
man he had been so liberally abusing. He 
would have given the world to effect his es- 
cape, through the roof, or to the windows of 
the coach, but what's impossible can't be, 

and Mr, immediately accosted him 

with, "Pray, sir, what apology can you offer 
for your unwarrantable language regarding 
me?" "Apology, sir! Why, you ought to 
return me your best thanks for telling that 
to yourself which everybody tells to his 
neighbor. I have been speaking to you con- 
fidentially, for I detest the character of a 
scandal-m onger." 

The following books have been re- 
ceived at Bizarre Office, and will be noticed 
hereafter: — 

«4he Gheraliers of France," by Herbert~B»dfl*Id, 
New York. 

«<Jap Sheaf,** by Lewig Myrtle— RedfieW, New York. 

<*Picture8 from St. Pet«»rgburgb,*' from the Oermsn of 
Jermann-~G. P. Putnam A Co., New York. 

"Kathay," by Macauley— G. P. Putnam A Co., New 
York. 

"Home iScenes and Heart Studies," by Qraoe Aguilar- 
D. Applf ton k Co., New York. 

"Esfiays from the London Tlmei,** second series— D- 
Appleton ft CJo., New York. 

"Waverly Noveli— The Pirate, PeTprell of the P'-ak, 
St. Bonan's Well, Kenilworth,**— Lippinoott, Orambo i 
Go., PhUad- Iphia. 

uBazil,** William D. Appleton k Co., New York. 

«<The Suco<^ftil Herohant,*' by W. Arthur, D. Appleton 
k Go.» New York. 



"BizABRi, BizABBE, WHAT SAT YOU, Madcap?*' — FarguhoT, 
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SPIRITUAL DIALOGUES. 

dialogue y. 

Diogenes. Rabelais. 
W. the Elder, I am indeed most happy to 
find my humble roof honored by the presence 
of two such notabilities. Down Judy, down. 
You inhospitable little hussy, down, I saj. 

Diogenes, Oh! never mind, never mmd, 
my old cock. Let the young thing exercise 
her lungs, if its any comfort to her. Besides, 
I'm used to this sort of reception. This 
ugly mug and pretty wardrobe of mine, have 
occasioned a good deal of canine music in 
their day. 

Rob. Saving your reverence, I should 
think so. 

Diog, And, yet the slut might have 
shown some little discrimination. Had I 
been an academician now, I could have for- 
given the insult. But to snarl at a cynic, 
one of the family; fie, Judy, fiel 

W, the Elder. Well, gentlemen, you must 
excuse her. Ordinarily, 1 assure vou, she is as 
well-bred, nay, fascinating a little terrier as 
ever jingled a beU; but the poor thing has 
been suffering a good deal from dyspepsia 
of late. That, and the fatigues of last 
evening — 
Bob, Fatigues? 

W, the Elder, Yes, fatigues. You must 
know that she enacted the arduous part of 
Juliet, last night, at the Astor Place, to her 
Italian friend Cupid's Romeo; and, what 
with the excitement of the performance it- 
self, and the unreasonable quantity and size 
of the bouquets that were discharged at her, 
at the close, she \h really quite an invalid 
this morning. But, that she is positively 
underlined for to-morrow nieht, as Mrs. 
Haller, (not to speak of her having to pre- 
side at a Sluts' Rights Meeting, this evening,) 
I should insist upon a week's rustication &r 
the restoration of her nervous system. But, 
gentlemen, pray come to anchor. Diogenes, 
allow me to take your cloak and stick. 
, Biog, My eood friend, I do not wish to 
be unreasonably but when I tell you, that 



the cloak in question constitutes, and has 
for many centuries, constituted my entire 
wardrobe, you will perceive at once, the em- 
barrassing nature or your request. 

W, the Elder. I really ask pardon. I 
was aware that you were not greatiy addict- 
ed to under-linen, while in the flesh, but — 

Rob, {aside to W.) No, nor since. You'll 
find him the same unsavory, pungent, pro- 
fane old crab of a fellow as ever. 

Diog, What libels is that flippant French- 
man whispering about me? He may have 
the advantage in costume, but I should be 
very sorry to change morals with him, for 
all his snow-white ruff and flowered slippers, 
there. The old beast, there's more down- 
right filth in one of his vile pages, than in 
alltne writings of us Greeks put together. 

W. the Eld^. Gentiemen, gentiemen. 

Rab,' OhI let him rail away. The truth 
is, entre nous, that his tub was sold out re- 
cently, under foreclosure, and he hasn't eot 
over It yet. What was the amount of me 
mortgage, old Soapsuds? 

Diog. You be hangedl You know that 
what you say is an infamous slander. 

Rah. Why, brother Swift, told me so but 
yesterday. 

Diog. Precious authority, truly! Isn't 
he forever hatching and circulating just such 
fibs; going about, poisoning the universe 
with his vile and venomous falsehoods? 
You know I have never lost sight of that tub 
from the beginning. Where it goes, I go. 
To be sure, 1 had to leave it this morning, 
to be new bottomed; the thirteen hundredth, 
I believe, since I first bought it of Par- 
menus. 

W. the Elder. Parmenus? I don't know 
him. 

Diog. I should think not, my eccentric 
old friend. That's the name of^the Athenian 
cooper, who made the article. A good fellow 
he was, too. I can see him at his work 
now, as if it were but yesterday. He was 
one of three brothers; Parmenus, Epenetus, 
Epicurus; of the ward Theseus, and tribe 
Jonesis; all famous musicians in their day, 
and as merry fellows as ever beat time wiui 
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their knuckles, in all Attica. But I forjget. 
How can this interest jou, or Monsieur 
Broadgrin, there? 

W, ike, Elder, Oh! I beg your pardon. I 
know a score of old fellows in town, who 
would give a hundred iK)unds to-day, for a 
bit of classical information, not half so au- 
thentic, or a tenth part so valuable. Gome, 
do tell us all about it. What were the dimen- 
sions, and prime cost of the tub in question? 
Was it positively put down and taxed, as 
real property, by the Athenian assessors, or 
was the mortgage just alluded to by our 
froe-eating brother here, a personal one? 
Did you ever take boarders in it? How often 
did you ask the old folks to supper? How 
much of a Home-Circle would it hold? Were 
you allowed to take it to church or the 
theatre with you? How far did it modify 
your other habits? What had the washer- 
women of the neighborhood, and the small 
boys to say about it? At what hour did you 
generally turn in, I should say, under? i)id 
YOU always keep open house, or did you 
have ;^our reception day? Is it true, that 
the brick-bats used to fly pretty freely round 
it, when you took ^our quadrennial roll in it, 
to see the Olympic games? Come, do favor 
«8 with the statistics. 

Diog. Why, you inquisitive old Yankeel 
I shall begin to think you are a greater quiz 
tiiian Rabelais himself.^ Cerberus confound 
me, what a twinge was* there. 

W. the Elder. Why, what's the matter? 
What are you hopping about so for? 
Diog. AH your fault, all your fault. 
W. the Elder. My fault? What do you 
mean? Explain yourself. 

Diog. xou must know then, that when 
your infemnl lightning invitation first thrill- 
ed through me, I happened to be operating 
on my ghostly corns, with my ghostly jack- 
knife. 

W. the Elder. Where, where, where? 
Diog. Don't be so outraeeouslv impa- 
tient. I was just going to add, while seated 
on the shed of an ancient pig-pen, in the 
star Metuchen of Constellation Bootes. So 
powerful and sudden was the shock, that I 
gave myself a frightful gash on the great toe 
sinister. Hinc uUz lacrymas. 

W. ihe Elder, I am really very sorry for 
tlus. But there's a magnificent chiropedist 
rieht across the street. He sent me his card 
this very momine. Here it is — Hampden 
Sydney Smith, Bunion Exterminator. Do 
let me send for him, instanter. 

Diog. No, no, no. I feel better again, 
already. 

W. the Elder. But do tell me, Diogenes, 

why didn't you brine your family mansion 

along with yout 3^u are my guest, you 

know, on this occasion. 

Diog. Why didn't ffou, my venerable 



legal friend, send a legible address with 
your invitation? As it was, I had to bundto 
out at the Cosmopolitan. 

W. the Elder. Ahl you're putting up at 
the Metropolitan, then? 

Diog, Cosmopolitan, I said; comer of 
4th avenue and 187 th street. 

W, the Elder. 1 know no such estabUsh- 
ment. 

Diog, Well, that's not so strange, for the 
landlord, (a very pleasant, ruddy-faced 
Hibernian gentlemen,) told me that be had 
onlv been open three days. A week ago, 
said he, my hotel was a second-class passen- 
ger car on the New Haven Railroad; naving 
been severely battered in one of the regular 
hebdomadal collisions, with which the direc- 
tors regale the public, I boueht it of the 
Company at a low figure, ludout a little 
fortune m Uie way of repairs and decora- 
tions, and here we are, only wiuting for the 
next World's Fwr, to have an overflow. 

W. the Elder, And how do you like jour 
accommodations? 

Dibg, Supeib, superb. Nothing could 
have accorded better vnth my ideal. To be 
sure, a dainty fellow, like Plato, might have 
been anaoyed at finding a score of pigs in 
the reception room; or a Lucullus, have ex- 
perienced some little uneasiness of stonoiach, 
at seeing so many old quids lying about on 
the break£ftst table; but the arrangements 
suited m« to a charm. I do not know when 
I have slept more sweetly, or have had more 
sera{)hic dreams, than I did last night; which 
I mainly attribute to having had one of tiie 
aforesaid pigs, for a pillow. That, and the 
pleasure of tiie company of a regiment of 
rats, or so— 

W. the Elder, Say no more, old fellow, 
and for heaven's sake, stay where you are. 
After such a glowins account, I will not so 
insult you, as to oner you dean sheets and 
a decent meal, under my own roof. 

Bab, (cuide,) Hang his contemptible 
aflectationi The old wretch is actually more 
vain of his raj^s and filth, than any peacock 
ever was of his plumes. 

Diog, What is Mounseer muttenog 
there? 

W, ihe Elder. Ohl nothing, nothing. Of 
course you have had but little time as yet to 
look round, Diogenes? 

Diog, I have made bAt two calls, so far. 

W. the Elder, Where may they have 
been? 

Diog. The first on General Scott, to eon- 
gratulate him on his election. 

W, the Elder. Why, confound your im- 
pertinence! What, go out of your vray, the 
very first thine, to insult an illustrious 
patriot in his downfall? I am ashamed of 
you. 

Diog, I beg your pardon. I acted In 
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^)od faith. It was my scamp of a landlord, 
that misled me. Didn't he tell me this very 
morning, that the General had carried every 
State in the Union, except twentynseven, 
and that he only wanted three or four mil- 
lions of illegal votes from the old country, 
to have seoured them also? Didn't he add, 
too, that it -was my duty as an illustrious 
stranger, to call upon the old hero, as he was 
passing through the city, and present my 
telicitations. 

W: the Elder. Well, and how did the 
General receive you? 
Diog. Most unmistakably. 
W, the Elder, But how, how? 
Diog. Not a word did he utter, but 
straightway proceeded to shy a three-legged 
stool, at this philosophical nob of mme; 
luckily dodging it, I made a hasty retreat, 
and then went down to see my namesake of 
the Latitem, 

TF, the Elder. What, my young friend 
and bubble-piercer, Diogenes, jr. You found 
him well, I trust. 

Diog. Oh! yes, full of fun and full of 
work, besides. He tells me he is doing 
famously, and is rapidly becoming a mun- 
dane celebrity of the first water. I told him 
to go ahead; that he had a great harvest 
before him; that the world was never wick- 
eder or sillier than now; that a single turn 
in Broadway, had sufBiced to convince me 
that there was a ^ri^htful aggregation of 
follies, vanities and vices, in 3us great me- 
tropolis; that I had seen far more of mere 
skin-deep splendor and effervescent tumult 
in it, than of solid grandeur or dignified em- 
ploym^it; that, for all their airs, and saucy 
Dragging style, the people I met, were a ter- 
ribly mean looking-set, both in face and 
figure, compared with my Athenian contem- 
poraries, and so on. I was proceeding with 
my suggestions, when he cut the colloquy 
short, by proposing that we should talk the 
matter all over, at dinner to-morrow, at 
Wm— Win— 

W. the Elder. Windnst's you mean, I 
suppose? 

Diog. Yes, that's the name. What sort 
of a place is it? 

W. the Elder. OhI a capital place, and 
the landlord a regular trudip. It is the great 
rendezvous of the legal and dramatic wits of 
the town; the Wills' Coffee-house of Gotham, 
l^ou musn't fail to meet him there. Tell 
him, if you think of it, that he has my best 
wishes, and, that I believe, he can do infi- 
nitely more good, by cutting up the vices 
and corruptions of the day, with that spirit- 
ed pen and pencil of his, than all our Solons 
put together, with their unwise attempts to 
cat them down, 

Diog, I shall deliver your message. But 



what makes old Foie-grobs so silent? He has 
hardly put in his spiritual oar to-day. 

W. the Elder, Why, Rabelais, what are 
you about, sittine there as mute as a mum- 
my? Tou^ too, the famoi:^ chatter-box and 
mirth-maker of old; what is the matter? 

Bab. I certainly am not in my usual 
spirits. 

W, the Elder. Can you account for it? 
Perhaps, the furnace heat is — 

Rah. OhI no, no. The fact is, I fluttered 
a little too long over my nectar, last night; 
and, it is barely possible, that in the excite^ 
ment of conversation, I neglected diluting it 
properly with ether. 

W. the Elder. Ah! you are as naughty a 
ghost as ever I saw. But come now, tell the 
meeting your experience. Where do you 
hail from? What have you been about re- 
cently? 

Bab. Well, I've been on the planet for 
the last six months; on a tour of observation 
and amusement. 

W the Elder. Indeed! What do you con- 
sider your head-quarters? Where shall I 
send my card? 

Rah. I am putting up with my friend 
Louis Napoleon, at the Tuileries. 

W. the Elder. You find yourself comfor- 
table there, no doubt. 

Rah. OhI yes, I have a delightful little 
suite of chambers, overlooking the garden. 
We have had some fine fun too, I tell you, 
almost every evening; saying our good 
things, and tossing off our champagne, to tiie 
memory of the defunct Republic. Louis 
killed it off very prettily and quietly, didn't 
he? French L&erfy! Hal hal hal Talley- 
rand by the way, was with us one night, 
and he made some pretty rich disclosures, I 
tell you. 

W. the Elder, Ah! do tell us all about it. 

Rah. You'll see it all in black and white, 
before a great while. His twenty years' 
veto on his executors will be up soon; and 
then, hey my boys, for breakers! 

W. the Elder. But when does the coro- 
nation come off? 

Rab. In a very few days. 

W. the Elder, It will be a superb affair, 
I dare say. 

Rah. A brilliant show of course. We 
Franks understand spectacle; not so grand 
or imposing, though, probably, as the one I 
saw in London, recently. 

W. the Elder. What, the Duke's funeral? 

Rah. The same. 

W. the Elder. Why, what business had 
you, a Gallic ghost at an EngUsh funeral, 
and above all, at that of your great enemy? 

Rah. Well, I was never much troubled 
with national preiudices, and was a good 
deal of a cosmopolitan, you may remeim>er, 
before leaving the flesh. But, be that as it 
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may, I enyy not that ghost or mortal, who 
can refuse his plaudits or his homage, to 
such a head and heart as were that day, 
with princely pomp consigned to earth. 

Diog, Bravo, old fellow, I like you for 
that speech. I too, crab and cur, that I am 
called, maj^ I perish if oyer I refuse to take 
off my spiritual hat to qualities such as his. 

W, the Elder, Why this is really pleasant, 
gentlemen, to hear two such shrewd and 
biting critics as you, speak thus cordially 
and enthusiastically, about the great English- 
man. I wish, tiiough, friend Rabelais, 
you could have witnessed the Webster ob- 
sequies. 

Rob. I did. 

W. the Elder. What, at Marshfield? 

Rokb. Even so. 

Diog. . You behaved yourself there, I hope. 

Rob. Better than you would hav^ done, 
old sour-krout. Ah! my friend, that was in- 
deed a sight to be remembered; far, far differ- 
ent from the elaborate pomp of the English 
paeeant, but, to my mind, far more touching 
and beautiful, nay, sublime in its simplicity; 
far more in keeping with the grandeur of 
the character, and genius of him, whom they 
thus honored. I shall never forget the scene; 
the noble appearance of the body as it lay 
upon the lawn, under those pleasant poplars; 
the regal brow, the serene expression, the 
appropriate costume; the scattered groups of 
friends,and neighbors, and servants; the lone, 
orderly procession of mourners from all 
parts, almost, of the land; the simple rites, 
the trembling voice of tiie old priest, the 
pleasant, weather-stained faces of the old 
farmers who bore him to the tomb; the feel- 
ine of true grief and affectionate veneration, 
written upon all countenances; the leaves 
falling around us, the o'eroast sky, the 
plaintive music of the sea; all, all combined 
to form a most impressive and memorable 
spectacle. I have not been so moved forages. 
The idea that any indecent jest or look, 
could have escaped me on such an occasioni 
No, no. 

W. the Elder. Why, Rabelais, I had no 
idea you had so much pathos and poetry in 
your composition. 

Rab. I suppose not. Thaf s the way we 
wags have always been misrepresented. We 
are thought a very flintv-hewted set of fel- 
lows. How absurdl As if fun and grief 
were not first cousins. As if tears and 
smiles were not eternally chasing each 
other round the earth. As if this, or any 
other world, were worth breathing in, where 
there was not a bountiful supply of both. 

W. the Elder, Why, you are growing 
warm. But to change the subject; how 
long is it since you were in Paris before? 

Rob. I don't remember precisely; some 
two or three centuries. 



W. the Elder. You saw striking chang^? 

Rob, Yes; more especially in the paving 
and lighting departments. I found also a 
great many new and capital dishes on the 
carte; not to speak of the agreeable novelty 
of coffee, and the fascinations of the ballet 
The Burgundy and claret likewise, that mv 
littiQ friend Nap. punishes so freely, are much 
choicer articles than those I used to put 
under my earthly jacket. 

Diog. But in morals, education, prepa-! 
mtion for the arduous duties of Bepubli- 
cans — 

Rab. {whistles a Polka.) 

W. the Elder. By the way, Rabelab, did 
you really make that rascally dying speech, 
generally attributed to you? 

Rob. What, drop the curtain, ihejaree it 
overt Alas! I did, and I remember it to 
my sorrow. Do you know? But I for- 
get; these are themes we spirits are for- 
bidden to iest upon. But, I must go. I 
have eot a uttie commission to execute for a 
friend, down at the Astor. 

Diog. Take me with you? 

Rab. No, by St. Denis; not unless you 
will condescend to shirt and shave, and get 
under a very different head-piece from that 
fright yonder. 

Diog. How can you be so unreasonaUe? 
Diogenes in a clean shirt, and yrithout his 
beard; I should be the most unhi^py ghost 
afloat. 

Rab. Well, then, come along as you are. 

W. the Elder. Recollect, spirits, I dine at 
four precisely. I shan't wait for you a mo- 
ment 

Rah. We shall return in good season. 

W. the Elder. Bj the way, Diogenes, 
while I think of it, let me ask yeu one 
question. There's nothing like information 
from head-quartersv you know, (produces a 
coin.) Is thai a genuine article? 

Diog. (examines it.) I should say so. It 
looks genuine, and seems to ring pretty 
clear. 

W. the Elder. You are willing to certify, 
are you, that it is a veritable drachma of the 
time of Themistocles? 

Diog. 1 am. 

W. the Elder. 1 am glad to hear you say 
so. The individual who sold it to me, gave 
me a paper with it, whermn it is stated that 
this identical drachma, was part of the 
change for a mina received by that very 
patriot himself from an Athenian omnibus 
driver. 

Diog. 1 have no doubt of it. Any other 
inqmries? 

W. the Elder. Nothing else, thank you. 

Ohosts. Good morning. 

W. ihe Elder. Take care of yourselves. 
(Exeunt.) 
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ELLA'S VISIT TO A PINE-WOOD. 

Nature to a lover of nature is always 
beautiful, but there are times when she is 
much more than beautiful. I know not by 
what word to express the feeling that comes 
over the heart at such times, nor whether it 
could be expressed by many words. With 
hushed breath, and with palpitating heart, 
as one stands in some lovely place — a place 
made "fearful from its lovehness,'' ike feel- 
ing comes to us. Listening to the music of 
the waves, with the broad expanse of heaven 
lighted by the sunbeams that are streaming 
down on the trees, and on the water, it also 
comes — and, when we wander on the same 
wave-beaten shore, at the time Night sends 
her messenger to banish Morning from the 
skies — and later, when the first star gladdens 
heaven, and Cynthia comes to smile on some 
Endymion. 

Oh! nature well repavs the worship of her 
votaries. To such as love her, what is she 
not? She is a loving mother, ever ready to 
rejoice with them; she is a true heart-friend, 
to whom they can pour out the breathings 
of their souls, and be sure to receive sym- 
pathy; she is a comforter, a consoler; if they 
are neart^ick or weary, no need to fear 
mocking from her, say what they may; nor 
scorn — talk they ever so much of their faults. 
And, if she is all this to any who woo her 
aright, what is she not to the poetnsoul? 
Bu^ here I am trespassing, for 

<*It hM ft glory, w&d nanght elfe can share it" 

To it belong the consecration and the poet's 
dream, and Imagination herself has not 
wings strong enough to bear us up into the 
Elysium that Nature presents to the soul of 
the poet. Her faint-heared hymning, is a 
clarion tone to him, and the forms that 
people hill and dale, of which we some- 
times catch far-off glimpses, to him are ever 
present. No mystery to him in the birds' 
songs, or the flowers' talk — ^he interprets 
them in his poems; at least, interprets them, 
as far as human lan^ase can express their 
soft whisperings and joyful sonss. But who 
can ima^e the unrevealable glory shed on 
his spint, by his sovereign lady, Nature? 
To her favorites she teaches her language, 
and we call it poetry. And, fitting it is, that 
all poels everywhere, sing of her, and cele- 
brate her beauties; fitting it is, that their 
tonnes never weary to speak her prai8e,^or 
their voices to tell of her love. Where are 
eentleness, and trust, and love, taught as 
Nature teaches them? The flowers trust in 
the sunshine, thouch it be many a day o'er- 
darkened; vrith what gentleness the birds 
feed their young ones, and with what fond 
care they protect them from harm. In the 
words of a Chinese aphorism: "Every blade 



of crass has its share of the dews of heaven; 
and, though the birds of the forest have no 
gamers, the vride world is all before them.'^ 

Nature, seen as "the effect of a cause, 
whose source is God;'^ and, not with the 
blinded eyes of the pantheistical worshipper, 
is worthy to be loved. It is a beautiful 
world, with many true and trustful persons 
in it; and, it is pleasant to think, that the 
coldness and misappreciation we meet with, 
are often only veils that warm hearts wear; 
and lifting them, we shall find beneath sym- 
pathy and greeting. 

Thoughts like mese passed through my 
mind, as on a glorious summer morning, i 
stood on the side of a hill, looking at the 
varied prospect spread around me; and 
thought of the kind friends who were with 
me, though no veil of coldness shrouded 
their hearts. We had started that morning 
on a pilgrimage to a pine-wood, but we ofben 
paused on the way; there were so many 
shrines erected by Nature, that we could not 
pass by without some tok^i of devotion. But 
at length the wood was in sight, and we went 
towards it more quickly than we might other- 
wise have done, had there not been a little 
fairy with us who was very impatient to 
reach it, so we could not choose but follow 
our gentle ^uide. 

Sweet child, you are present with me now, 
as you looked that summer morning, when, 
with your doU in your arms, you dancinely 
went on before us. You are with me, talk- 
ing of the wood; and, of the possibility of 
procuring flowers there. I can hear you say: 
•*Aunt Ella, won't you msike the flowers into 
a bunch for me?" And, not only now, dear 
little Nellie, but very often are you with me; 
and, I long to see you aeain, and feel your 
arms round my neck, while you whisper- 
ingly talk to me. What a fairy dream your 
life would be, if I could make it so; nor sad- 
ness, nor sorrow, should ever come near you; 
only loving words should be spoken to you, 
nor should your heart be ever chilled by the 
world's coldness. But, we cannot weave 
each other's lives dear Nellie, and I can only 
wish for you that happen what may, your 
life will well redeem the promise of your 
childhood. 

Life — ^what sad realities throng upon us 
with that word life — ^a time of probation, of 
suffering, and of doing good, and of patient- 
waiting: 

«In th* bud of being, th« dim dftwn, 

The twilight of our dftyt" 

Life — a time of probation, of high rosolves 
unfulfilled, of thoughtlessness, and of re- 
morse — a mystery to be unravelled in eter- 
nity — ^the beginning of an existence to be 
terminated, never — a battle with wrong, a 
combat with temptation; in which every ac- 
tion we do, and every word we say, inakes 
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us stronger or leaves us weaker — a masque 
through which brave hearts walk, stifling 
their noble impulses, and gentle hearts 
hidmg their sorrows, and all concealing their 
true selves from each others eaie. Do 
angels ever weep? If thev do, how many 
a tear has flowed at the history of young 
hearts blighted, of noble resolves never liv- 
ing in action— -how many a tear has flowed 
at the sight of the great soul stooping to 
learn the world's cold lessons! 

— — «w]i7 ao 8«d ft momaf 
Life is the xote of hope whfle jet vablowii; 
The reading of an erei-ohangtng tale; 
The light uplifting of a malden'a tvU^ 
A pigeon tomhUng in elear raauner air; 
A laughing Behool4K>j without grief or e«re. 
Biding the springy teanohet of an elm.^ 

Arrived at the wood, I luxuriated in its 
beauty, and I felt we had entered by a ves- 
tibule fitting such a temple. We enjoyed 
its "leafy twilight," and had our brows 
fanned by air: — 

— — mAs fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephynis plays on the fleet 
I'aoe of the eurled stream.'' 
Under our feet was a soft carpet formed of 
the fallen leaves of ihe pine-trees; over our 
heads stretched out the lateral branches of the 
pines; and, around us clustered their straight 
and beautiful trunks. I have rarely seen 
such trees. What trees they would be to lie 
under, and dream over a book; •their heads 
towering upwards trving to reach the sky, 
their beautiful branches spreading a grace- 
ful canopy over the dreamer's head, close 
together too, and yet not so close as to hide 
the sky from his view. What a wood to 
wander in by moonlight, to listen to the 
wind's voice, to catch a elimpse of some 
star's earnest gaze, as he searches for 
the flowersl 

Just at the edge of the wood and sloping 
downwards, was a green field; in ancient 
times it would have been deemed a fitting 
place wherein to erect an altar to the "great 
son of Dreyope." It would be deli^htnil to 
be there by night, to watch the fairies dan- 
cing on the open greensward; and, unseen 
by the Dryades, who sure are there, to listen 
to their regrets for the olden time, to hear 
them tell of the noble knights, and the 
^ntle dames of long-ago, to wonder with 
them at the unbelief that mocks at their ex- 
^ istence. 

I would like to see those evergreen trees 
in the winter; they then look so like true and 
tried friends, who never forsake us, however 
dreary our paths may be. They talk of 
summer to our hearts; they do something 
better still, they give us wherewith to deco- 
rate our homes at Christmas. 

What bright visions of delight, come with 
the si^t of eversreens! Oar forefathers in 
dear ML Sagkiia dedced their houses with 



them, and English churches and En^ 
homes, are still decorated with then 
Though the boar's head is partaken of 
longer; and the mummings are all but a tan 
dition, still as in Stowe's time, "against th 
feast of Christmas every man's house, as sis 
their parish churches are decked wit 
holme, ivy, bayes, and whatsoever the seaso 
of the year affords to be greene.'' 

When a mantle of sorrow covers the eartlj 
and the icicles in all fantastic shapes depen 
from the windows; the wind rushes bowlin 
through the forests he once found so level] 
and his voice becomes softer when he mee^ 
with the evergreen trees, and they mou^ 
together for the fading of the summer, ani 
the falling of the leaf. Even in summei 
they are beautiful. Though generally waol 
ing in the graceful airiness, and uie eU 
gance of other trees, everereens comment 
memselves by their dark and beautiful green, 
by their stately dignity, and by the remem- 
brance of their being gladdeners of the win- 
try landscape. 

Many a poet has sung their praises; one 
calls an evergreen tree: 

M A Mend when summer Mends do floe, 
A hrotber for adTersHy.** 

Columella speaks of its leaves being invest- 
ed with "such orient green" 

cAs in the Winter do they Spring arresi." 
In one of the pastorals of Theocritus, he 
sings of the "sweet whisper" of the pine; but 
at times it is more than a whisper, it ia 
music — ^it is a song. The leaves of other 
trees rustle in the breeze, the leaves of the 
fir-tree vibrate. Southey asks: 

MWhen the hare and wintry woods we see. 
What then so cheerful as the holly tree." 

In Wordsworth's Christmas Eve, he gives 
us a glimpse of the beauty of "encircling 
laurels, thick with leaves," when they are 
"smitten by a lofty moon." 

They are beautiful those masses of endu- 
rinff greenness, relieving the white landscape 
— those wreaths of beauty decorating our 
houses — ^those green coronals twining round 
the brow of the poet, types of victory and of 
enduring fame. 

"The enthusiast Fancy was a truant 
ever." So sings the poet, and in my case I 
found it verified, for away she went to the 
pine-clad hills of Hong Kong, and brought 
me back a vision of beautv ^m that alter- 
na^ly sun-scorched and wind-shrivelled 
place. The bay stretched away in its 
oeauty, till it met the sky. On the slopes 
of the hills, and looking beautiful in the ais- 
tance, were ridges of the sweet potato, and 
nearer were some of those peculiarly shaped 
cows of which China boasts. There were 
hills of granite towering up, full of nooks 
and comers^ where herbaige mig^t grow 
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Imded in the summer, and where shelter 
light be foond in the winter. There were 
le pine-forests, whose flowers so gladden 
le wintry landscape, and but for the shade 
f which the hills would be all but barren. 

From gazing on the flower-crowned forests 
f Hong Kong, I was called by little Nellie, 
p admire a cone she had found in the Ame- 
ican forest; and her request for flowers be- 
Dg repeated, we all went off to look for 
hem in the green field that was at the edge 
>f the wood. 

The sun was shining brightly — it was shi- 
dng on the flowers, and calling into life 
nany a bud, and sported in its beams many 
)ees and butterflies, those ''piunted blossoms 
)f the air.'' It was shining down on the 
)U8hes that were loaded with whortle-berries, 
ind on the blackberry vines, that were ma- 
Idng such a display of red and green ber- 
ries, intended to deceive the passer-by; 
whilst they cunningly hid the ripe berries 
under their leaves. But I was no new 
passer-by, nor vras I to be so easily deceived 
—too often had I found the sweet violet 
hidden behind some mossy stone — ^too often 
lifted the leaves of the hazel-nnt tree to find 
the fruit; and more to ike purpose still — ^too 
often had I found the sweetest blackberries 
under the thickest covering of leaves. We 
picked a goodly quantity of wild flowers, and 
Bat down on me trunk of a fallen tree to 
arrange them. A thistle deprived of its 
thorns formed the centre of the bunch, round 
which we erouped many beautiful wild 
flowers. A nappy child was little Nellie that 
day, and we were not a whit less happy. 

There was a stream in the field, it flowed 
on and formed a well at the root of an old 
tree; the white balsam, and the graceful 
persicania, grew near it, and some tiny wild 
flowers, leaped lovingly into that well. 
Methmks, if those sweet flowers told us of 
their origin, many a tale would resemble 
that of the Narcbsus. 

I would lik^ to be there in the spring- 
time, when the stream throws off his icy fet^ 
ters, and the little green leaves peep up here 
and there, just to tell us they are alive, and 
the birds sing a welcoming song, though, 
i^ not many birds made their homes there. 

I would like to take a book then, and read 
it, while I listened to the music of the 
stream— a book of sweet and gently-flowing 
poetry, not an epic — ^the ocean's voice is its 
atting accompaniment. I would not read 
the book idoud, for it ought to abound in 
that music flowing of words which is intan- 
gible to the outer ear. 

In that unbroken solitude, and alone, I 
would like to listen to its sighing in the 
mght>time, and try to discover why the 
gentle streams bonow such a moamfiu tone 
nomNi^t 



Solitude — alone — ^these are not words to 
use when speaking of woods and fields, and 
streams. We may be solitary in a crowded 
street, where no eye glances tne brighter for 
meeting ours; we may be alone in a room 
full of people, where tongues and not hearts 
converse; but in the glorious woods, and in 
the green fields, we cannot be solitary or 
alone. The woods are peopled, and some- 
times we can see 

«8hapes of light aerial lioiiiinf , 

And catch soft floatingt from a fcini-heaH b7miiing.*> 

And the fields — ^think you the wild-flowers 
bloom only for us? far otherwise it is, be- 
sides gladdening the birds with their beauty, 
and f^ing the bees out of their honey cells, 
tradition tells us that they are the chosen 
homes of the fairies; and who is there brave 
enough to deny an assertion so supported? 

With the music of water comes the memo- 
ries of childhood, too often, alas! reminding 
us how our hearts are estranged from their 
first love. A simple dusy could gladden us 
then, ah I we require more now ; but not 
(dways, not aJways-— there iEire chords in the 
heart ever awakening to the voice of flowers 
— ^there are elad tones lent to the voice in the 
companionship of birds. There b ever a 
''glory in the grass," a "splendor in the 
flower," an unearthly beauty in the clouds — 

<(OhI there are tpirite in the air. 
And genii of the oTeniog breeie, 
And gentle ghofts, with ejes aa ^ir 
As star^beams among twilight treea." 

There are times when one would wish to 
be alone with Nature, there are also times 
when it is very pleasant to have a dear 
friend with us — one who will endure our 
moody fits, and allow us to talk when we 
please. It is Sterne, I think, who asks for 
a companion, were it best to remark to him, 
how tne shadows lengthen as the sun goes 
down; there are many who would proffer the 
same request. 

I am sure I enjoyed myself more on that 
bright August morning, than if I had no 
friends near me to enjoy its beauty with me, 
but the most joyous hours will come to an 
end, all the sooner that happiness speeds 
them alon^, and those pleasant hours formed 
no exception. We left the wood, but I 
brought remembrances with me that will 
never leave me, and more than one vision 
of beauty is added to my store — ^visions often 
recalled and undying. 

THE ROMANCE OF BLOCKLBY. 

PAET III. — STORT OF MART S . 

Reader! have you ever traversed the long 
and spacious corridor throogh which you 
pass, as by an inlet, to those eapacioos rooms 
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where the sick are congregated? Look in, 
then, and learn some lessons of wisdom. Do 
you see those ranges of beds in one unbroken 
succession? How dolefully they seem to 
speak of an^ubh which has there found vent, 
and broken hearts which have there shattered 
the feeble lisament which bound them to the 
material and the perishing. There is some- 
thing inexpressible tender and affecting in a 
sick chamoer. The weary and anguished 
sufferer, as he turns upoii his bed, appeals 
most strongly to our sympathies. Nor are 
those sympathies withneld, or grudgingly 
administered. The hand of love never 
soothes with such ineffable tenderness as 
when the object of regard is weak, and pas- 
sive, and infantile, as it were, through pro- 
tracted suffering. How noiseless the tread, 
how assiduous the attentions, how delicate 
the offices of friendship and humanity! The 
wife steals in and darkens the windows, and 
fans the brow, and moistens the lips, and puts 
the fragrant bunch of flowers in tne vase, and 
brings the treasure of sweets to the bedside, 
and the sick man banquets on the odor, and 
his heart is in the country, amid sireatnlets, 
and blue bells, and waving branches. Soothed 
and guided by love like this, his shattered 
nerves regain by degrees their wonted equi- 
librium, and his frame strengthens, and his 
heart glows with generous sensibility, and 
he rises from his couch rejuvenated in heart 
and body, ^e say, then, that the chamber 
where relative waits upon relative, in offices 
of disinterested love-rwhere the fevered lips 
are moistened by the hand which is prompted 
to acts of love by unbought affection — ^we say 
that such a chamber of sickness has its 
poetry. Virtues the most genial, self-denials 
the most philanthropic, go<^ess the most un- 
alloyed, are there developed and matured, as 
in the richest soil which occasion can furnish 
or Providence supply. But cast a glance 
upon those long tiers of couches, where want 
and suffering meet and blend as though in 
direct and intimate commingling, and you 
find no poetry there. A congregated band 
of invalids, an army of suffering humanity, 
the repudiated materials of the social broth- 
erhooa, huddled toeether without form or 
comeliness, isolated from each other, though 
occupying contiguous receptacles, attended 
by those whose office results from no parti- 
cular affection for suffering man, and who, if 
possessed of a moderate quota of the milk of 
human kindness, must still be regarded as 
influenced by motives in which may oe traced 
a large infusion of the calculating and the 
mercenary impulse, their couches unillum- 
ined by one smile of unpurchased love-H)hI 
who can regard such a sight without emotions 
of sympathy? Who can pass along that aisle, 
on either side of which range the beds of pa- 
tients in gloomy length?— who can measure , 



the extent of that agony which comes unbiifr 
den and at once upon so many desolate 
spirits? — desolate at an emergency when Uie 
soul, with giant energy, pleads for compaih 
ionship, and yearns for tne look, the tone, tin 
syllable of commiseration — ^and not thank 
God that his is a warm hearth-stone, and ten- 
der ties, and outgushin^ sympathies from 
those related to him by the bond of blood, or 
ties of congenial fellowship? 

Man of Sie world— come step across this 
threshold, and learn that pain and sickness 
will yet be yours. Sickly and sentimental 
religionist — step across this threshold, and 
learn that misery is a preacher more eloquent 
than is he who, from a velvet cushion, ex- 
pounds with philosophic criticism, the oat- 
lines of the faith. Philanthropist — search- 
ing for plans to benefit your species, and so- 
licitous to discover a channel in which may 
flow, in a steady, unobstructed tide, your 
genial sympathies — step across ^is threshold, 
shake off your Utopian speculations, dismiss 
your gossamer theories, and come. Stand by 
that dying child, who, fatherless and mother- 
less, leans upon some stranger bosom as his 
spirit plumes its pinion to a world where 
Ghod shfUl be his everlasting protection, Jesus, 
his Redeemer, shall be his radiant joj! 
Here is the place for the practical develope- 
ment of what is enforced by pulpits, and 
sanctioned by ethics, and pleaded by human- 
ity; here, where Misery, and Pain, and Death 
preside in triple league and covenant, and with 
sable wings shade fearfully each sufferer's 
pallid brow; here lay out your energy, audit 
will not be misdirected; here embark your 
zeal, and it will not savor of intemperance; 
here act the Godlike character of Him, to 
whose sweet face the sick man looks up with 
sanguine expectations of relief, and whose 
voice, more mellow than the music of the 
spheres itself, was balm and medicine to the 
soul diseased. 

But our feelings must not lead us into a 
discursive essay on philanthropy. We de- 
sign to take you to one of these humble 
couches, a unit in an aggregate of woe. Sup- 
pose we direct our steps to one of the female 
medical wards, and tuna our attention to that 
delicate young woman, whose bed is in a 
remote comer. Draw near, and let your eye 
take in the outline of those features, the trace 
of whose beauty is unimpaired by stem dis- 
ease. It would seem that Sickness pays an 
intuitive homage to the elegant handiwork of 
Deity; for how often will a painful and pro- 
tracted distemper fiiil in obliterating that 
impress of sweetness which the features bear 
when health and vigor are in full supremacy. 
Yes; and the smile oif beauty the fell destroy- 
er will often leave upon the icy brow, as 
something too sacred for him to touch. 

Mary £ has been, as one glance of her 
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iriU testify, a girl of uncommon captivations. 
Jhe whole contour of the face is exquisitely 
Grecian; and the languid and glazing eye 
(for Death is now upon her) will sometimes 
nve out a transient ray of fascination, when 
kindness finds its way to her poor hearti 

We will tell you her story, oefore she goes 
away to that undiscovered bourne, from 
whence no trayeller returns. There, Mary, 
take this bunch of fragrant flowers, while 
we call our friend aside a few moments, and 
talk with him on a matter in which he feels 
the deepest interest. Look how she reaches 
out her attenuated hand for that little bunch 
of eloquent blossomings— -eloquent, because 
ihey tell of childhood's home, and days of in- 
nocence, and brothers and sisters, who moved 
to a chorus of family harmony I As she looks 
at those^ sweet flowers, see what gratitude 
kindles in that almost closine eye. ''Thank 
you, kind pastor," she says; but the accents 
are almost inaudible — and we are thanked, 
yes, doubly thanked. The gratitude of the 
dying— oh! what a legacy. It is rich and 
free, and odorous as the blossomings of the 
Spring. The gratitude of the dying, for 
words of tenderness and consolation*— for 
accents of kindness and commiseration — oh! 
there is wealth in that bequest — ^there are 
true riches in such possessions. The warm 
grasp of the hand, into which it would seem 
the blood had coursed for the last time, to 
testify the warmth of the soul about to wing 
its flight forever; the mute, but expressive 
glance, which embodies a volume of chas- 
tened esteem for an humble benefactor — ohl 
they constitute an overpayment, compared 
with which gold is but a shining mockery. 

Mary E was a girl of humble, but re- 
spectable parentage. She passed the halcyon 
hours of childhood, and incipient woman- 
hood, in Upper Canada. Removing thence 
to New York, she employed herself at her 
needle, to obtain a livelihood. We enquire 
not now why a youthful female should be 
induced to relinq^uish the paternal roof to 
seek her fortune in a distant section, where, 
remote from the festering influences of home, 
she incurs the risk of moral deterioration, 
Such removals are a constant thing. There 
is, in our age, a restlessness which brooks no 
restraint in its almost insane endeavors to 
heap up gold, or advance in any way mere 
temporal advantage. The very girl, fired 
with a nameless enthusiasm, catches the po- 
pular infection, and hurries off, confident in 
her moral principles, to occupy positions as 
perilous as they are responsible, where the 
protecting guardianship of one matured in 
years is" something whose presence is the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. 

Cheerful at honest toil, and making many 
respectable and worthy friends, by her up- 
ri^t deportment, Mary passed a Ufe of hap- 



piness in the large metropolis. But beauty 
18 a flower which will be seen, though, like 
the lily, it may studiously retire from obser- 
vation, and secrete itself beneath the hedge of 
lowly sequestration. The handsome girl was 
the observed of more than one observer; but 
one there was, who saw but to idolize, and 
idolized only as the base-born libertine, the 
chartered biave, who gluts on innocence as 
does the epicure on his choicest viands. Who 
he was, we know not. His name never 
crossed the lips of his victim. And let him 
be nameless, till the trumpet-blast that wakes 
the dead reveals it in all its rottenness. But 
whether, masking his design beneath the 
cloak of piety, or assuming the eas;|^ nop* 
chalanceof the fashionable graduate in vil- 
lainy, by soft words and fair speeches — ^alas! 
that such commodities should constitute with 
so many female hearts Abaddon's lure — he 
consummated the downfall of the humble 

The story of innocence betrayed, is unva- 
rying in its character. The betrayer is at 
once transformed into the heartless deserter. 
Adoration is closely followed by contumeli- 
ous treatment; and the flower is left to wither 
beneath the scorching sirocco-breath of pub- ' 
lie sentiment, which turns its full and scath- 
ing blast upon the female, while the author 
of her wrongs — such wrongs as plead, like 
Abel's blood, for vengeance, to the heavens — ' 
is iJlowed to pass with, it may be, a gentle 
reprimand, nay, scarcely thati to obliterate 
the recollection of the maltreated confidante, 
as he does the remembrance of his hatter's 
or tailor's bill. The canker in the heart is 
ceneraily rapid in its work. And the more 
delicate the sensibilities, the more rapid. 

The Canadian girl came on to Fhiladel- 
phia. She was nameless now. Conscious 
guilt could not but employ another cogno- 
men to shelter in, as the tempestrrocked ves- 
sel betakes itself to a fostering haven. Dis- 
ease came on her with steSthy step, but 
sure; and, at last, friendless and forlorn, she 
came to Blockley to die an outcasti Home, 
youth, innocence, parents, brothers, sisters, 
all in the distance, and misery and loneliness 
pressing close at handl On that couch the pe- 
nitent ^took herself to God, and with a spurit 
doubly chastened, exercised that godly sor- 
row which brings balm to the troubled soul. 
The Cross, with its magnetic attraction, won 
her soul, and Jesus, the sinner's friend, vras 
a friend to Mary. Gentle, and patient, and 
resigned, sheltered from the finger of scorn, 
respected and loved by patients and attend- 
ant, she lingered on for months, beneath the 
grasp of reientiess consumption. The phy- 
sician, whose medical skill was at her ser- 
vice, and the clergyman, who prayed with 
lier, felt their hearts drawn towards her; for 
in her they recognized refinement, and grace. 
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and feminine seiuiibility. She died calmly 
and composedly. She had often spoken to 
her faitibiul nurse (kind old lady, I see her 
now, with that benignant countenance,) of a 
miniature which she said was in her trunk, 
alonff with a few unimportant articles. The 
trunk was opened, and the miniature stood 
disclosed. It was that of a prepossessing 
man. We always bought it was the sha- 
dowy semblance, the counterfeit present- 
ment, of him who wooed I^r to betray, and, 
betraying, left her to her fate. 

One morning we promised to bring her out, 
at the next pastoral visit, some oranges, to 
tempt her appetite. Keeping that promise, 
we next day adyanced along the hall, with 
our little package; but were met upon the 
threshold of the ward by the old nurse afore- 
said, who, with subdued accents, and eyes 
overflowing with tears, announced that 
Mary was dxad! Away from home— away 
from childhood's haunts— away from ac- 
quaintances and relations — she fell into the 
tomb a withered flowerl Saviour of every 
man Redeemer of the perishing we believe 
she is sheltered by thy side, in a beatific re- 
gion, where the heart forgets its bitterness, 
or remembers but to praise Thee mt)rel 



THREE MONTHS IN A LUNATIC ASY- 
LUM. 

I was, and for more than a year had been, 
wretchedly out of health, the legacy of a se- 
vere and well nieh mortal brain fever ; sadlv 
debilitated, dreadfully nervous, affected with 
great irritation and frequent confusicm of 
brain; and this is enough for you to know. 

On an autumnal a&rnoon, it was then 
that I rode with two friends to the Asy- 
lum. Night had nearly arrived when we 
alighted; and feeliifg unusually nervous, and 
brain disturbed, I hurried through the preli- 
minaries, got rid of my friends, and begged 
for a bed to lie down upon. I was conducted 
through a massive door into a long hall, on 
each side of which numerous doors opened 
into small bed-rooms, each containing two 
single beds. Being shown into one of the two 
nearest the large entrance door, I at once lay 
down. The doctor was away in the city, and 
I lay several hours in great distress, which, 
witii the disagreeable novelty of my position, 
and the action and reaction of body and mind 
on each other, brought me to a physical state 
that seemed worse than any I had ever be- 
fore experienced. Between nine and ten 
o'clock the doctor returned and visited me. 
Finding me quite ill, though the event proved 
that he knew not how ill, and that he also 
mistook the proper method of dealing with 
this illness, he administered a dose, and left 
me for the night. I now heard the patients 
conducted to their cells, and ascertained that 



the key was invariably turned upon &«Dt» on 
the outside. The very thought of myself 
being thus locked in, even though alone, en- 
hanced the nervous excitement under which 
I was laboring. I found that such was to be 
my fate. To make matters worse, I learned 
that I was to have a maniac companion, as 
occupant of thecell. He was not one of the vio- 
lent, yelling class, but what was bad enough, 
he kept up an incessant muttering of wild, 
incoherent fancies the whole night through. 
Not long had we been room-mates, ere I grew 
so intensely disturbed, that, calling ^^' 
attendant — a kind-hearted Irishman — 1 pre- 
vailed on him to stay in the room ; nay more, 
to leave the door wide open. 

With the former request he complied; but 
the latter wish it was not in his power to grant. 
Even under these circumstanced, the various 
disturbing causes which had been and were 
still acting upon me, brought back most of 
the too vividly remembered svmptoms of my 
former brain-fever. It actually seemed as if 
my arteries and veins ran with boiling water 
instead of a tempered vital fluid; and as the 
current circulated through the brain, I felt as 
though it literally seethed up against, and 
tossed the skull at the crown of my head, as 
the lid of a tea kettie is heaved and rattled 
by the water boiling within. My hearing, 
too, was affected in a thousand strange vrays, 
There was a simmering noise, which went 
monotonously on, hour after hour, without 
the slightest cessation. The ocean, too, with 
its infinite diversities of sound, was forever 
in my hearing. Now I heard the billowy 
swell of the sea after a hard blow; then I 
could hear the sharp, fuming collision of 
waves in a storm. And then, again, for 
hours, I listened per force to a solemn, con- 
tinuous roar, intermitted with the splashing, 
booming wash of the tempest-roused aurge 
upon the beach. Almost ineessantiy, too, I 
was annoyed by whisperings, sharp and 
hissing, on every side, outside and inside of 
my room, and of the same character as 
those which affected your demon-haunted cor- 
respondent. 

Meantime my mind was under tremendous 
excitement, and all its faculties, especially 
imaginations, were pretematurally active, 
vivid, and rapid-working. The stream of 
thought pourewi and hurried onward, noisy, 
turbid, overflowing, and bearing on its bosom 
fragments of all existing things. 

As tiiough it had been preordained that 
no single item should be omitted in testing 
my capacity of endurance, there was, ever 
and anon, a simultaneous outbreak from the 
lunatics on either side the entire length of 
the hall. My room-mate muttered and chat- 
tered and mumbled, in a most incoherent and 
outwearying fashion. An elderly sea-captain, 
occupying the room opposite mine — ^paralytic 
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in most funotions save the langs and brain — 
insane always, but ravine fearfally during 
the dark hours — shouted howled, yelled 
marder, blasphemed horribly, threatened 
death to some imagined foe> and by i^ese 
alternating outcries, " made hideous" eveir 
hour of that interminable night. Awakened, 
probably by him, the other lunatics, far and 
near, joined, ^m time to time, in this pan- 
demoniac chorus. One would sing, another 
declaim yehemently, another shout, another 
burst forth in a wild stentorian laugh; — ^in 
short, among them all, a din and uproar was 
ke^t inoessantly going, the character of 
which no wotos can give any adequate 
idea. 

The effect of the whole on my dreadfully- 
inflamed and irritated « brain, was such, that 
only by the most energetic and unremitted 
effort cud I escape plunging headlong into 
the abyss of madness myself. Then first did 
I gain something like a conception of what 
madness is; — that stranee, fiercely excited, 
fearful state, in which we mind, mstead of 
possessing sthe control of its thoughts and 
teelings, is itself possessed, by some myste- 
rious power, which tosses and drives it 
hither and thither in directions neither to be 
foreseen or predetermined. Then could I. 
understand the keen, wild, troubled rapture 
of the maniac in his frenzied hour, which 
constrains him to break forth in loud cries 
and violent movements, on the same princi- 
ple that extreme physical pain prompts irre^ 
sistibly to groans and screams. I feel sure 
that if I had, fbr one instant, relaxed my 
resistance to the almost uncontrollable im- 
pulse that bade me join the lunatics about 
me in their gibberings, their yells, and their 
shouts, I should, iSai instant, become as 
mad as they; it might be, too, for life. . But I 
did not give way; and after a night of horrors, 
that seemed interminable, day dawned, and 
the inmates of the cells dispersed in various 
directions. I was too much exhausted to 
rise, and it was only after some three days 
or more of suffering, and after other nights 
of decisive horrors, that I was able to dress 
and creep forth, somewhat improved, but still 
feeble and nervous. 

It was a strange sort of community into 
wMch I had thus entered. The male luna- 
tics numbered somethine over one hundred, 
lodged in a three-storied wins of the main 
buUding, where I was, and the whole of a 
smaller edifice, standing a few rods distant. 
These two structures, together with a hi^ 
wall, shut in a spacious, grassy yard, to 
which the patients had free access, and in 
which, whenever the weather was tolerable, 
they snent much of the time. Had I been 
penectiy well, I should have been rather 
glad, than otherwise, of my present opportu- 
nity of studying the characteristics and 



habits of the insane. As«it was, I used the 
occasion to some purpose. 

The first peculiarity, I think, I noticed in 
the patients was, a singular ex|>res8ion in 
the eyes, a sort of fiery glitter, which was, at 
the same time, a fixed, wUd, glare, that did 
not give you an impression of penetration or 
intefiigent thought. Shakspeare expresses 
my meaning : 

*»T}Mn \b no tpeeidatitm in. thine cye^ 
Wbioh tboa dort gfart withaL" 

It was a strangely disagreeable look, and 
at first used to make me shudder whenever I 
saw it. I could not esoi^pe the idea, that it 
was a sign of suffering in these poor crea- 
tures, and a suffering, too, like that by fire. 
In short, it called up the words of a por- 
tion of the curse inflicted by Rehama on 
Ladurlad, 

M A fire in thy heart, and ft/re in thpbrain.** 

A second trait, which sp^ily struck me in 
my companions was, their indescribable and 
eternal restlessness. Save when sound 
asleep, they were rarely still for a moment. 
Some would walk, either in the yard, or 
from end to end of the long halls, with a ra- 
pid pace, and for hours in succession, till 
the very sight of them would produce in me 
a sense of complete fatigue. Others would 
get into some remote comer, and facing the 
wall, would step up and down, like soldiers 
on their post, and mutter to themselves for a 
length of time, that left the beholder bewil- 
dered to comprehend how they could endure 
it. Others would occupy themselves a half 
or whole day lone, gathering straws, sticks, 
or pebbles, and disposing them in one or an- 
other figure. Others, again, who retained a 
certain measure of rationality and self-direc- 
tion, were employed in various offices within 
doors or without, and persons more indus- 
trious, or less disposed to suspend their acti- 
vities, I never witnessed. 

And then, amone the number, there were 
those who, though perpetually in motion, 
were invariably suent, save an occasional in- 
coherent muttering to themselves. Several 
of this class never, to my knowledge, spoke 
one word to another person during me whole 
of my thirteen weeks' stay. 

Others, again, were hardly ever silent for 
an instant, speaking freely and coherently 
enough to their companions, but still oftener 
occupied with interminable soliloquies, not 
of the mumbling, inconsequent species, but 
snfficientiy rational, so far as concerned their 
matter or manner merely. Of this class there 
was one (whom I shall, for convenience, call 
Yanderlyn,) in whom I got much interested, 
and with whom I became quite intimate. He 
was, perhaps, thirty-five, of middle size, and 
elegantly shaped, though slender; of well- 
moulded features, very dark complexion, ra- 
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▼en hair, keen, black eyes, and a most intense- 
ly vivid expression <h countenance; in his 
whole appearance and movements indicating 
an extraordinarily excitable, passionate, and 
nervous temperament. He was a West Indian, 
of Dutch extraction, well educated, and of 
gentlemanly manners, and held, at the time 
he became lunatic, the office af Attorney 
General of one of the Caribean Isles, under 
the King of Holland. After lone and fami- 
liar intercourse with him, I should have been 
puzzled to explain how or why he was insane, 
any more or otherwise, than hundreds of 
passionate, irritable, morbidly nervous per- 
sons, whom the public never tmnk of restrain- 
ing by stone-walls and bolts. For Umes 
without number, I have walked or sat with 
him for long intervals, and talked with him> 
and interchanged questions and answers pre- 
cisely as I would have done with a companion 
elsewhere; without ever, to my recollection, 
detecting one of what ar&commonly reckoned 
the symptoms of lunacy. Perhaps a bitter 
indication, which he expressed towards his 
relatives for confining him in such a place, 
might be regarded as such a symptom. Other- 
wise, the main point, wherein he differed 
from a numerous class of the so-called sane, 
was in that excessive restlessness of body 
and mind which manifested itself in a per- 
petual walking to and fro, and a loud solilo- 
quising, protracted for intervals, which, one 
might think, would utterly wear out any or- 
dinary lunss or vocal organs. The substance 
of these self-conferences consisted chieflv of 
the events, the doings, and sayings of him- 
self and others, comprised in the foregone 
years of his residence in St. —— , and to 
judge by the fluency, energy, and elegance 
of his declamation, one would infer that he 
must have been a man of quite unusual abi- 
lity and eloauence. 

Occasionally he was provoked to an out- 
break of vituperation and profanity, by a 
patient of temperament akin to his, though 
greatly differing from him in most other 
respects. This was a young man named 
Carter, perhaps of twenty-^ve, from Virginia, 
a sailor by professioir, and exhibiting few 
other of the recognised traces of lunacy than 
the restlessness before mendoned, which ap- 

Earently made it well nigh impossible for 
im to keep either limbs or tongue quiet. 
Almost without cessation, he walked with 
hurried step, never silent, but either sinking 
some sea-song or talking to himself in a loud 
voice. He and Vanderlyn seemed to excite 
each other more or less always, but occasion- 
ally to quite a frenzy of wrath. I have some- 
times seen them walk the yard in parallel 
lines, at a few rods' distance apart, for an 
hour at once; heaping upon each other curses 
that would make the hearer's blood curdle, 
and manifesting every token of mutual rage. 



There was no perceptible reason for this, un- 
less a clash of temperaments were suoh, 
nor did this fury ever pass beyond execra- 
tions and reciprocal abuse. 

Another feature of insanity I found to be a 
propensity to theft I do not remember no- 
ticing a single exception to this, wherever an 
opportunity occurred of putting it to the 
proof. Apparentiy it made no difference 
what had oeen the previous social position, 
education, or life of the patients, they filched 
whatever they could lay hands on, whether 
useful or useless to them. I learnt this by 
repeated experience, for apples, peaches, &c., 
which at first I was accustomed to leave ex- 
posed in my room, invariably disappeared if 
1 were absent five minutes. They disap- 

rjared, too, I discovered, however carefully 
might hide them, unless absolutely secured 
by lock and key; for these people were quite 
as apt in findine as I was in concealing. 
And the nurses cdl testified, in reply to my 
inquiries, that lunatics were universally 
thieves. 

As I have undertaken to speak *' upon the 
square," -and am sincerely desirous to impart 
accurate information to the public on a sub- 
ject certainly not unimportant, I will men- 
tion, without enlarging upon it, another 
lunatic trait. It was a tenaency to profane 
and obscene speech. I do not mean tnat tiiis 
tendency manifested itself invariably, or, 
perhaps* even generally, in those quiet moods 
in which the majority of the patients were 
most of the time. But in tiiose excesses of 
frenzied excitement, to which aJI were occa- 
sionally subject, I recall no exception to the 
offensive trait above specified, it was inex- 
pressibly shocking to near, as I often did, — 
not seldom, too, at dead of night — ^the torrents 
of blasphemy and filth bellowed and screech- 
ed, or chanted forth by these unfortunate 
beings. At times, one could scarce help 
believing that it must be indwelling and ex- 
clusively controlling demons who alone could 
have thus wrenched human nature from ite 
innate properties. And, what struck me as 
still worse, if that be possible, I was told by 
the Asylum Physician, that this charactra^ 
istic was literally universal, pertaining to one 
sex not less than the other. 

Is profanity, then, a native, original faculty 
or propensity, requiring only sufficient exeit^ 
ment, together with the remold of restrain- 
ing or repressing causes, to odLl it into acti- 
vity and outward expression ? I sometimes 
thought so from what I here witnessed, and 
especially after what was subsequently told 
me by a friend. He was a clergyman, to 
whom, not merely by his profession, but by 
the habits of his whole life, profanity was an 
unwonted and strange thing. He had never 
learned to swear; and yet, while recovering 
from a nervous fever, which left him in a 
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state of excessiye irritatioii, to be endured 
patiently only by constant self-restraint, he 
told me that, daring these struggles with 
his own sensations, oaths and execrations of 
every variety and intensity were incessantly 
occurriM to his mind, and it was only with 
^eat difficulty that he could avoid shouting 
them forth ! 

Stranee facts these, and calculated to in- 
duce^ reflections most unwelcome, about the 
possibilities and the original quality of this 
our human nature. 

I may have occasion, hereafter, to touch 
on some other characteristics of lunacy, 
and will conclude, for the present, with 
some miscellaneous notices of the place I was 
in. 

The patients were early risers, and men- 
tally unbalanced though they were, they fell 
in easily, for the most part, with the estab- 
lished routine of the place. After partial 
ablutions, they flocked to breakfast, and 
rarely failed to take the seats previously as- 
signed them. This meal, like the evening 
one, consisted of coffee, so-named, with ba- 
ker's bread and butter. An epicure or a 
dyspeptic might not have been over-pleased 
with the fare, but the patients dispatched it 
with great gusto and marvellous celerity. 
Generally thfey have voracious appetites, and 
most of them are, of necessity, put upon 
allowances. At the dinner, between twelve 
and one, there was a fresh roast, two or 
three days in the week; and on the other four 
or five, corned beef boiled, — a food not very 
digestible or quieting, as it struck me. 

Two or three mornings in the week, the 
patients are all shaved by the nurses; all 
razors, pen knives, and edged implements 
being taken from them on entering, and kept 
rigorously out of their reach. To many of 
them^ forks are not allowed at dinner. At 
shaving time, some hair-combing and clothes- 
brushing is performed for them, though, at 
other times, the hair and dress make but an 
indifferent show. 

Once a week — on Saturday night — ^the pa- 
tients all went into a warm bath. Of how 
much benefit this was likely to be to them, 
may be judged from the atrocious fact, that 
the same single bath-full of water served for 
all the occupants in succession of one hall, 
perhaps twenty in number I Was such a 
thing ever heard of elsewhere ? I may here- 
after comment briefly on this and certain 
other items of management. Meanwhile, in 
self-justification, let me say, that I went 
first into the water, and therefore was not 
personally involved in this physical iniquity. 

On Sunday evening, there was an ordmary 
religious service in the chapel, conducted by 
an Episcopal clergyman, and attended by 
both male and female lunatics, as well as the 
employees of the establishment. In the 



Litorgy and the Sinking, many of the pa- 
tients took a part) and most commonly went 
through these services tolerably well. So, 
too, they listened to the sermon quietly, and 
with an appearance of intelligence. Occa- 
sionally, however, an excitable chord in some 
brain would be touched, and such disso- 
nance would follow, that the individual 
would need to be removed. But, on the aver- 
age, the audience, thus strangely composed, 
was as orderly in aspect and behaviour, 
as though made up of tne sot disant sane. 

Some further remarks, suggested by this 
residence, as also several smgular adven- 
tures occurring there, I will defer to another 
paper. 



FUN AND EARNEST. 

This is the expressive title of a beautifully 

Srinted volume which comes to us from John 
t. Taylor, New York, It emanates from the 
pen of the author of "Musings of an Invalid,'' 
and ' 'Fancies of a Whimsical Man," and 
possesses the strongest claims to the favor 
of those who seek after lively and original 
thoughts, pungent wit, as well as keen, and 
smooth satire. The author is well known to 
us, and our readers should by tfiis time en- 
tertain some idea of his fine talents; for it is 
he who has favored them with the "Spiritual 
Dialogues," now in the course of publica- 
tion. "Fun and Earnest" must be popu- 
lar, because the generality of readers lixe to 
laugh, and because it contains the rarest 
food for mirth. The world and its follies 
furnish ^e theme on which the book is 
mainly erected, and if the author, publisher 
and readers, are not benefitted thereby, we 
shall be greatly disappointed. Getz, Buck k 
Co., our publishers, have the work for sale 
in Philadelphia. We subjoin a brief extract, 
to give our readers a taste of its qualities, 
simply adding that if they would enjoy an 
entire banquet of the same, they must buy 
the volume. The following letter is a part of 
the suppositious contents of the New York 
Evening Star of July 5th, 2076, some three 
centuries hence I 

(^Editorial Correspondence.) 

Boston, July 3, 2076. 
I cannot resist sending you a few lines 
this morning from this charming old metro- 
polis. It is more than ten years since my 
last visit, and so I was determined, when I 
fairly got here, to make a good week of it, 
enjoying its delightful hospitalities, and re- 
newing my acquaintance with the glorious 
past. Boston I clarum et venerabUe nomm 1 
What American's heart does not beat more 
proudly within him, as he paces its historic 
streets, and gazes upon their time-stained 
edifices, crowded as they are with august 
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memories and spectres, everlastingly asso- 
dated as they are with the great men and 
the great deeds that inau^rated this magni- 
ficent Republic 1 Whoso love of liberty and 
of union does not become more fervent, 
whose zeal for the welfare and the puritv of 
the nation, and for the perpetuation of its 

Sower and renown, does not become a hun- 
red fold more intense, as he wanders 
amongst and fondly lingers over these classic 
8p|0ts, these sacred scenes, that tell us of the 
toils, and struggles, and triumphs of our 
fathers. How beautifully, too, are they in- 
termingled with the stately dwellings and 
sumptuous structures of their descendants! 
A R<)man, in the palmy da^s of Au|^tus^ 
looking down from the princely porticos of 
the Palatine, upon the superb spectacle be- 
neath and around him, might well have had 
a proud, joyous feeling at his heart; might 
well have been pardoned for using strong 
and glowing langua^; but, my friend, whaC 
what could his emotions have been, compar- 
ed with those of the American, who, from the 
cupola of the venerable State House, or the 
holy summit of Bunker's Hill, surveys the 
matchless panorama at his feet, crowded as 
it is with tne trophies of the past, and the 
splendid realities of the present I And the 
effect of such scenes and influences upon the 
deportment and character of the people here, 
is most marked and striking. There certain- 
ly w a gravity and dignity about this town, 
and about one's feelings while in it, that we 
sadly lack in our own gay, fascinating, bril- 
liant metropolis. 

I am stopping at the Tremont, preferring 
it, true antiquarian that I am, to its grander 
and more showy neighbors. Its plain old 
granite face, and simple Doric porch, to be 
sure, contrast strikingly with the elaborate 
marble magnificence of its ms-a-via, the Ban- 
croft, But then, my dear friend, remember 
that Daniel Webster used to put up here, two 
centuries ago; that Ohoate used to make his 
famous dinner speeches here; that Holmes, 
that world-renowned wag and bard, here used 
to set the table in a roar, with his brilliant 
sallies: remember how many geuerations of 
guests, the wise, the brave, the beautiful, 
from all corners of the earth, have exchanged 
salutations in its quaint, pleasant old draw- 
ine-room; and can jovl then wonder that an 
old-fashioned, fanciful fellow like me, should 
prefer its snug chambers, and antique fire- 
places, and scantily supplied reading-room, 
(they only take fifty papers a day, the land- 
lord told me,) to all tne colossal splendors of 
your modern hotels? 

I spent yesterday afternoon at Mount Au- 
burn. A sweet summer afternoon it was, 
too. I could have passed a fortnight there, 
with pleasure and profit. Were there no 
precious relics in it, or fond memories clus- 



tering about it, it would still be a most 
charming spot, with its pleasant walks and 
hiUs, and the music of its birds, and brooks, 
and fountains. But as the repository of the 
bones of the illustrious dead, and, above aJl, 
ofthe illustrissimi of the 19tii century, how- 
full of tender interest is it to all Americans! 
What a place for the student, the artist, the 
mon^st! What an assembly! What a po- 
pulation of statues, too, in bronze and in 
marble! What a throng of columns, and 
obelisks, and urns, and miniature domes, and 
temples! What a gallery of exquisite bas- 
reliefs, and daintv epitaphs, and plaintive 
verses! Among the older tombs, none struck 
me so much as that of Everett, wonderfally 
preserved, as it is, from the ravages of time. 
Its elaborate beauty and statdy inscriptions, 
how admirably do they accord with the 
classic elegance of the illustrious sleeper, 
beneath it; and that statue of Ghoate hard 
by — ^what a spirited thin^ it is! Ghoate, the 
mighty orator of old, invincible alike on the 
stump and in the forum; he who united the 
close logic of a Wood or an Ogden, to the 
wild fervor of a Rousseau, and the poetic 
fire of a Byron. How finely does his figure 
contrast wiA that of the neighboring Bow- 
ditch; the latter so simple and serene, look- 
ing with calm, patient eye into the deep 
heavens, that he so loved to explore when in 
life, and from which he brought down so 
many precious truths for the benefit of his 
brethren. But why do I speak to you of 
tiiese monuments, who are so familiar with 
them; or ofthe tombs of the other notable of 
those days — of the Storys, and Prescotts, 
and Perkinses, and Lawrences, and Apple- 
tons, and Alstons, and Ohannings, and 
Wares, and a whole host of brilliant lumi- 
naries besides; merchant princes, philan- 
thropists, divines, poets, orators, statesmen, 
philosophers, who have shed so much lustre 
on ihat most illustrious ofthe centuries ofthe 
earth! 

But, my friend, I have been to a spot even 
more dear and sacred than this. Immedi- 
ately on my arrival here, I left for JVf arsh- 
field; an humble pilgrim, eager to pay my 
tribute ' of veneration and gratitude, and to 
renew my patriotic vows, at the tomb of our 
great statesman. Haunted, holy ground! 
There he sleeps, the man of the imperial in- 
tellect, and of the tender heart; sleeps in 
peace, surrounded by his kindred, with the 
elms of his own planting still waving over 
him, and the sea that he so loved to gaze 
upon, evermore chanting his requiem. Fit 
resting place! monument worthy of the man! 
Here are no misplaced ornaments, no flaunt- 
ing flowers, no needless words; simply his 
own majestic name. There is but one other 
spot on earth, my friend, where my heart has 
be^i so stirred within me, and that, I need 
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not say, was the ohanoel of dear old Strat- 
ford church. It is delis htf ul to see the affec- 
tionate veneration wim which, at the dis- 
tance of more than two centuries, the people 
hereabouts dwell on the name and the me- 
morials of Webster. They seem never weary 
of talking of him, and they delight to show 
to the stranger his favorite haunts, his walks, 
and drives, and fishing grounds; and to tell 
how he used to stop and chat and joke with 
his brother-farmers and fishermen; and they 
wiU have it, and insist upon it with almost lu- 
dicrous earnestness, that he was not only the 
greatest orator and statesman, but the most 
successful angler and keenest sportsman of 
his day. 

As soon as I got back to my hotel, I re- 
newed my acquaintance with the great man, 
as he lives and breathes in the pages of that 
most charming of all biographies, his life by 
Everett. How especially achnirable is that 
part which tells us of his last hours, his sub- 
lime death, and the simple, but most touch- 
ing, funeral rites with which they consigned 
him to the earth! Of all the closing scenes 
of the illustrious men of modern times, is 
there one to compare with this, either in 
beauty or grandeur? But I forset that I am 
trespassing most unwarrantably upon your 
columns. 

I shall, of course, spend to-morrow here. 
I am anxious to see how these Athenians of 
America will inaugurate the fourth century 
of the Republic. If they keep the promise 
of their programme, it will be a most superb 
and briuiant affair. The oration by Win- 
throp, we may be sure, will be a gem of the 
first water. Old Harvard, they say, means 
to be out in sreat state, on the occasion. Our 
accomplished friend, Sprague, has just been 
reading to me the words of a hymn, written 
by himself, and to be sung by some ten thou- 
sand children, to-morrow, on the Common, 
after the procession returns from Bunker's 
Hill. It is a spirit-stirring thing, worthy of 
his illustrious ancestor. By the way, the 
mosaic copy of the "Reply to Hayne," which 
you are so much interested in, is nearly fin- 
ished, and has a most brilliant effect. It 
was high time for it to be executed, for the 
originid is sadly fEided. 

Most faithfully yours." 



A SHOT IN THE ALLEGHANIES. 

Tou ask me, my dear sir, wherefore my 
habiliments, usually the reflex of Chestnut 
street fashion are so worn and mangled ; — 
wherefore my hat, orif^nall j an unexception- 
able French cylinder, is so indented ; where- 
fore my shoes, known amidst connoisseurs 
of St. Crispin, for their light elegance and 
lustrous hue, are so shapeless and sightless — 



the uppers so rough, the soles so jagged ; you 
hesitate, do not deny it, to invite me to a 
luncheon in your handsome hotel ; you 
would have cut my acquaintance, confess it, 
as I walked up Arch street the other after- 
noon, but that! intercepted further progress, 
and claimed recognition. My dear sir, there 
are many effects which defy investigation of 
their causes; but, with myself, the case is 
opposite. I have been off to the AUeghanies, 
away to a solitude only invaded by wild 
beasts, to a silence only broken by the fall of 
some giant tree, or crumbling rook, or, louder 
than tree and rock, the precipitate descent of 
mountain torrents. With a gun, but no dog, 
a heavy pouch, but no care, and a mustached 
companion, whom I took along for very much 
the same reason a court fool finds patronage, 
I found myself, in no time, journeying in a 
continuous fortv-mile trough, the mountains 
in all kinds of shapes, with all sorts of visages 
chained together on either side. My distm- 
gu^ coadjutor, unloaded, and yet^ seeking 
sport, and whomi had solemnly appointed the 
historian of our perilous enterprise, kept a 
good look-out as he followed stealthily benind 
me. Item: for wolves, panthers, and bears. 
I must tell you I enjoy playing on one's 
nerves, even more than on a piano-forte, an 
instrument, by the way, which, I believe, 
was only invented for ladies. Number 2, was 
one of the literati of New York, a man of 
eminent accomplishments, and gifted with 
great ideas (of himself;) a light cork, was he, 
on the surface of general society, who by his 
very valuelessness, could never sink. And 
yet, in this man of empty brains, I foresaw 
an endless source of amusement. What if we 
could not cry up game, it was possible (I had 
trod the srouna before,) to steal a march on 
him and lie like a terrible Bruin in ambush; 
and, in one instance, to saw through the 
unsubstantial support of a light bridge-plank, 
by which manoeuvre, Newspaper Wisdom 
was precipitated into a clear running stream, 
makmg there, alasl a very dark solution. 
But the crowning trick was, the negotia- 
tion with mine host of a dilapidated inn, in 
the last st^e of our journey, to let out his 
dog as No. 2 went by. Horror upon horrors I 
out it came. We had noUiing to do but to 
run for it. All that my coadjutor had ever 
dreamed of wolves was realised. A d^euner, 
with covers for twelve, and nothing left of the 
human form divine, but bones, and ( Jesebel 
like,) palms of the hand and soles of the 
feet I We had dodeings 'and counter-dod- 
ginffs. The man of letters tripping at my 
heels, gave me all the execrations &und in 
Gil Bias, for, refusing to spend my powder. 
Life was waning 1 A troop of wolves would 
soon be on the track of this master leader I 
Already, seeming echoes their hollow bark, 
were heard upon the hills above. Bushes 
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were moying in all directions. Mj ^n was 
seized. The trigger was pulled, with loud 
report andsmokeTundeterred by this demon- 
stration, the enemy leaped towards us, and 
my companion fell. The agony of that 
moment I One paw of the creature was on 
his left shoulder ; the breath from its savage 
lungs played about his hatless head. He 
moved not a limb. This was life in death. 
The joke might be carried too far. I went 
off for mine host, that he might call away his 
dog — a dog miehtily tame, but mishtily 
courageous — and soon a whistle was neard 
f^om tne heights to the left. Then, like som^ 
horrible demon, the phantom wolf disap- 
peared. Shall I tell you how I laughed? 
The ring thereof, is it not still tossed about 
amidst the echoes of the hills ? The memory 
thereof, has it ceased to excite the veneeful 
ire of the man of Manhattan ? You have 
heard all; was it not worth the writing? 
Would that the *' incense breathing call" of 
to-morrow's morn would find me where I 
have so late been straying. As Don Quixote 
studied with doughty obstinacy all books of 
Knight Errantry and bold Romance, so with 
a view to yet more extensive operations, in 
the jungles, morasses, and plains of British 
India, ^hold me, on the strength of my 
Alleghany achievements, studying the his- 
tory, labors, and stratagems of the mighty 
Akbar I Here are some notes, which please 
return, respecting this oriental grandee, 
emulous alike of x^imrod, old and modem, 
and of Monsieur Dumas, in particular. I am 
collating with the view of keeping alive my 
enthusiasm and supporting my courage, the 
recorded instances or Akbar's prowess. The 
Prime Minister of this " Fountain of Light," 
Abul Fasil, is the narrator. 

** Once on a hunting party, advice being 
brought that a lion had made its appearance 
in a thicket near the town, his Majesty went 
in quest of it. The lion struck its claws 
into the forehead of his Majesty's elephant, 
and pinned him to the ground, till the King 
put the lion to death, to the astonishment of 
every spectator. Another time, being hunlr 
ing near Toodah, a lion seized one of his 
train, when he smote the beast with im arrow, 
and delivered the man from its clutches. 
Another time a large lion sprang up near his 
Mfgesty, who smote it with an arrow in the 
forehead. Another time, a lion had seized afoot 
soldier, and every one despaired of his life ; 
but the Emperor set him tree by killing the 
lion with a matchlock. On another occasion, 
in the wilds, a lion moved towards him in 
such a terrible rage, that Shinahut Khan, 
who had advanced before his Sf a^sty, lost 
his resolution; but the King stood firm, 
holding the lion at defiance, when the animal, 
through instinct, becoming frightened at 
Heaven's favorite, turned about to escape, but 



wai speedily killed with an arrow. But it b 
impossible tor me, in my barbarous Hindoo 
diaieot, to describe in fit terms the actions of 
this inimitable monarch." 

Again hear Abul Fasil : 

'' Sometimes his Majesty pursues a leopard 
on horseback, till the animal is quite fatigued, 
and then lays hold of it, to the astonishment 
of the spectators. The following is also a 
method of taking them. They hang a num- 
ber of iron rings, with snares, upon the trees 
under whieh the animals commonly resort, 
and when they rub and sorateh themselves 
against the tree, they are entangled in the 
rings. The leopard is caught within forty 
coss (eighty miles) of Agra. In this district, 
whenever a leopard ^ets into a trap, his Ma- 
jes^ goes into the pit and takes it out him- 
self; He frequentiy, when fatigued after a 
long journey, upon receiving intelligence of a 
leo{>ard being entrapped, mounte his horse 
again, and gtulops to the spot. Formerly it 
required two or three months to tame the 
leopard sufficientiy to set him loose after 
game, but now, by the attention of his 
Majesty, it is effected in eighteen days. 
Sometimes the Emperor trains mem himself. 
What is very astonishing, it once happened 
that a new-caught leopard hunted immedi- 
ately upon his Majesty signifying his plea- 
sure to it, and seized the ^ame uke one which 
had been trained. On this occasion the eyes 
of many were opened, and they believed 
in his Maiesty's supernatural endowmonte. 
He had also a leopard who used to follow 
him without a collar or chain, and was as 
sensible and obedient as a human being." 

Mine eyes, too, are opened, and I con- 
clude. 



LAZY JOE HARVEY. 

In the pleasant and romantic village of 

0— , in which the lot of the writer of the 

following veracious anecdote was cast for 
some months, there resides, or did reside, a 

S^rsonwho delighted in the name of Joe 
arvey. If Joe had any faults, they were 
drunkeness and laziness, but more particu- 
larly the latter; as his total disinclination 
to any exertion frequentiy restrained him 
from procuring those beverages which de- 
lightea his soul. 

During fine weather, Joevras always to be 
seen either hanging about the village ta- 
vern, or sleeping under some tree, around 
which he would diumally revolve to i>rotect 
himself from the rays of the sun as it tra- 
velled across the heavens. In winter, he 
would take refuge in the poor-house, and 
cause the county to support ite most reckless 
inhabitant, until the return of spring made 
his leafy couches again available. 
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Upon one occasion, Joe having partaken 
freely of mine host's good whiskey, had be- 
taken himself to his customary ttee, and 
y^tLS in a few minutes in a heavy sleep. Now 
it happened that the spirit of mischief, after 

hovering awhile over C , had lighted in 

the bar-room before alluded to, and had taken 
particular lodeine in the brain of Major 
B— — , one of 3ie liveliest of tlie lively. The 
Major seeing Joe snoring **sub tegminefagi" 
proposed to his friends mat thev should take 
and bury him, as he was of no further use to 
himself, his family, or any one else — but, on 
the contrary, a tax to every one. 

The suggestion was immediately adopted, 
and as immediately acted on. To go to the 
undertaker's, procure a coffin, and put in it 
the unconscious body of their victim, was 
bat the work of an instant; and then, as 
newspapers say, the mournful cortege pro- 
ceeded. 

On the way, they were met by a neighbor^ 
mg wealthy farmer, who asked whom they 
were about ^)urying. 

"Joe Harveyl" said the Major. 

"Why, is old Joe dead at lastt" 

"No, he's not dead; but we are going to 
bury him, to put him out of the way before 
winter sets in." 

"Oh," said the farmer, "don't do that, let 
him go a little longer, and I will give him 
enough com to keep him until spring." 

"At these words the sleeping form was 
seen to move, and the languid, maudlin fea- 
tures of old Joe emereed slowly from lie 
level of the coffin. His half-peeled eyes 
reveal^ two bloodshot balls which seemed 
to fall loosely in the direction of his noble 
interceder; then mustering all his energy, 
in a tone scarcely above a whisper, he en- 
quired: 

"Is your corn shelled?" 

"No," was the dead response. 

'^hen," said Joe, unhesitatinglv, as he re- 
lapsed into his coffin, ^'tote along the corpse" 

BIZARRE AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 

Politics for American Christians, &c. 

Our friends Lippincott, Grambo& Co.,have 
sent us what, of its own kind, must be pro- 
nounced by the judicious, we doubt not, 
"the book of the season." To beein witfi, 
ihe origin of the volume is especiaUy to our 
liking. That is, it comes from one, not a 
writer by training or profession, but from a 
man engaged in the practical spheres of life, 
and thererore, bringing to whatever themes 
he handles, that method of examination, 
coupled with that out-speaking, "un-bookish" 
mode of talk, which makes a true business 
man's opinion on any subject so extensive 
and valuable. We do trust, that this publi- 



cation is the first of a series of the same de- 
scription, both from the author and the class 
to which he belongs, and of which he shows 
himself so shining an ornament. 

The volume as intimated by its title is, a 
consideration of the part, which it becomes 
the ijrofessedly religious portion of our com- 
munity to take in political affairs. The 
author thinks, and justly in our view, that 
religious men have kept theih selves far too 
much out of the press of politics; that a body 
so lar^e and influential, and so well deserv- 
ing of having their voice heard in govern- 
mental concerns, have been derelict to the 
demands of duty in purrendering the helm 
of the "ship of state" to pilots, who have 
cared rather for their own personal interests, 
than for the safety of the passengers and 
freight. 

It were vain attempting, within the limits 
we have at command, to give any intelligible 
analysis of this volume. It is full to over- 
flowmg of weighty, serious, richly sugges- 
tive thoughts on topics, that vitally concern 
every man, woman and child of us, equally 
as mortal and immortal bein^. And one 
point to which we would especiallv solicit the 
readers' attention, is our author^s insisting 
on the duty of Christians to care for the 
temporal as well as the spiritual weal of the 
race at laree. Herein he thinks, there have 
been sin^larly crave faults and omissions. 
The "chief of the Apostles" said emphati- 
cally, that "Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, bavins promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come." For eighteen 
and a half centuries this inspired declaration 
has looked Christian believers in the face, 
and yet, according to our author, they would 
seem to have thought, that men's temporal 
condition was totally undeserving either 
effort or consideration, but that boUi these 
should be devoted altogether to the "world 
to come." The author's remarks on this 
point will be found exceedingly valuable. 
^ But this ma^ be said, without qualifica- 
tion of the entire volume. It is rarely we 
open one, which, within the same compass, 
comprises so much wisdom bo admirably 
presented. In literal verity, our author has 
given us "apples of gold in pictures of silver." 
We shall tiold him without excuse, if he 
permits such a mind and such a pen to be 
idle for any length of time. 

Home Scenes and Heart Studies, by Grace 

AOUILAR. 

This collection of nineteen tales, comes 
from D. Appleton & Co., and, as we are in- 
formed in a touching preface by the mother 
of the gifted and lamented authoress, makes 
the concluding volume of Grace Aguilar's 
writings. It is enough to say in its praise, 
that it is quite worthy of her. The same 
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radiant geniss which had previoasly shone 
on so many scenes of domestic life; the same 
admirable sense, wedded to a warm, genial, 
cheerful piety, which had invariably in- 
structed, while it charmed and entranced the 
reader; will be found illuminating the pre- 
sent pages in fullest measure. It was in- 
deed, a spirit of extraordinary power and 
beauty, which ^vsas taken from us, when this 
"daughter of Israel'' ascended to the God of 
her Fathers. And, yet not altogether taken 
from us, while we still possess so ample a 
transcript of the thoughts and feelings of 
that noble mind and heart It is an exqui- 
site tribute, which Mrs. S. C. Hall has paid 
to the departed one in her biographical 
sketch, published some time since in the 
London Art Journal; and, if the reader's 
respect and admiration for the deceased 
could be augmented, it would be so by those 
brief, but delicate notices given by the be- 
reaved mother, of her beloved child, in two 
or three prefaces. 

Basil, A Story of Modsrk Life. By W. 

WiLKiB Collins. 

Those who were so fortunate as to fall 
in with "Antonina," a previous volume by 
the author of the present, doubtless agree 
with us in esteeming it a work of extraor- 
dinary power. Its writer succeeded on the 
whole, where failure has been almost without 
exception, and that is in producing a classi- 
cal romance of absorbing interest. The por- 
trait of that Gothic woman was a veritable 
Shakspearean creation. 

''Basil" exhibits a kindred genius, and 
though portions of it are so harrowing in 
their intensity, as in our view, somewhat 
to violate the artistic statute against excess of 
painful emotion, yet power of conception and 
skill of execution, must undeniably be accre- 
dited our author even here. The reader, if 
we mistake not, will be unspeakably de- 
lighted with ''Clara," and will wish, that 
he like Basil, had been blessed with a 
"sister" so wise and faithful-hearted. Other 
characters, both of the good and bad class, 
are depicted with force and skill, and the 
Messrs. Apfleton & Co., to whom we are 
indebted for the volume, will please accept 
our cordial thanks. 



Kathay; a Cruizb in the Cetinesb Seas. 

We here have a neatly executed volume 
from the press of Putnam, New York. The 
author is W. Hastings Macauley, a naval 
officer, who made the cruize which fur- 
nishes the materials for his book, in a govern- 
ment vessel. His story is well toM, and 
gathers much interest from its personal cha- 
racter. This feature, by the way, was a pro- 
minent characteristic of Stephens' works. 
If well sustained, it renders the record of trft- 



vel, go where you may, not uninteresting. 
We have often thought, when making a little 
excursion on our river, that a readable story 
could be made, of all we saw and heard, was 
it related ixka pleasing style. The scenes de- 
scribed in this hook are daily being made 
more and more familiar to us. Thejr gather 
new interest too, from the celestial direction 
which things are taking among the powers 
that be, at Washin^n. The author, thou^ 
evidently a novice in the field of literature, 
has a very pleasant way of telling what he 
saw, and wnat as we have treated above, in 
a book of travels, is just what the reader 
wants to know. 



Meagher's Sfebchbs. 

Redfield, of New York, has just publish- 
ed, in a very neat duodecimo form, "Speeches 
on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, 
with introductory notes by Thomas Francis 
Meagher." The eloquent Irish patriot, him- 
self directed the getting out of the publica- 
tion, and furnishes a sensible preface there- 
to. The name of Meagher is closely inter- 
woven with late struggles in Ireland for 
nationality; while the sufferings which he 
has endured on account thereof, are also 
familiar to sympathiunf; Americans. These 
speeches wiU be read with the more interest, 
because of the important events which they 
helped to develope ; and, while there may be 
regret that their brilliant author failed in 
his efforts to secure legislative independence 
to Ireland, satisfaction will be felt that he 
has escaped from the toils of the oppressors 
of his native land, and now enjoyi? unre- 
stricted liberty in the United States. We 
earnestly hope that his companions in exile, 
as they have been his co-laborers at home for 
freedom, may like him, soon burst their 
bonds, and seek an asylum on our shores. 

The Successful Merchant. By William 

Arthur, A. M. 

"Honesty is the best policy," is a maxim 
very often on men's lips, and often written 
down in copy books, but not quite so often 
reduced to practice. We are glad therefore, 
to behold for once a fair and full demonstra- 
tion of the truth of this adage, in the career 
of a man entitled "self-made," and thus 
called to encounter ^ose difficulties, which 
press hardest on the integrity. It was a 
capital thought in our author to employ a 
period of constrained leisure in recording 
the business life of a "successful merchant." 
He has accomplished his undertaking admi- 
rably well, and has given us over 300 pa^s 
of matter, alike entei^ining and instructive. 
Energv, perseverance, order and piety, are 

Ibehem making their way steadily onward, 
and raising their possessor from obscure 
poverty to ample wealth, large usefcdness, 
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and universal respect and lave. An excel- 
lent book for those of every age, and espe- 
* ciall J the joung. It comes from Appliton 
&Co. 



Thk Fiscal Histobt op Texas. 

This book is by William M. Gougb, It 
may be, as a wag at our elbow whispers, 
that there is a striking propriety in the "J^- 
ccU History of Texas" bemg written by a 
**Gouge." But we don't feel in the mood of 
his attempt at drollery. If we have inherited 
from our forefathers, as a burden to sustain 
through life, the name of "Tobias Jonas 
Oruikshanks,'' our impression is, that we 
should "draw it mild" in commenting on the 
names of our "brother men." We shall, 
therefore, let "Gouge" and "Texas" pass on 
together without endeavoring to trace out 
"analgies" or **fitnesse8 of things" between 
them; and we can also say, from having 
made a desperate onslaught on the book, that 
it appears to us to be as well executed, as it 
need to be. The author seems exceedingly 
well versed in the mysteries and rogueries of 
"Paper Money," and he has done the Public 
good service in laying these, to a consider- 
able degree, bare to the sunshine. In short, 
there is a sound, healthy integrity in the 
views he advances on the topics handled by 
him, and writing as he does in a lucid, vigor- 
ous style, we could wish, for the general wel- 
fare, that his readers might be more numer- 
ous, than, from the nature of his theme, they 
are likely to be. The volume comes to us 
from Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of 
this city. 

Lord Saxondale; or Life Among the Lon- 
don Aristocracy. 

Messrs. Long & Brother, of New York, 
are the publishers of this story, which is 
from the pen of Reynolds, an English 
writer, and a man of ability; but one, for 
whose productions we confess we have no 
fancy. If the world was made up of such 
as ourselves, Mr. R. could hardly find a 
reader; as however, the contrary is very gene- 
rally the fact, he writes with a rapidity, but 
little less than thatof lightningit8elf,ana must 
be gathering in a ri^ harvest of money. 
We consider his books of the most perni- 
cious cast, and that popular taste is corrupted 
by them; indeed, whenever we see one of 
them, it causes us to exclaim, what a pity 
that there is a Reynolds, and such a Rey- 
nolds to be fed and to clothed by the peni 

Walde-Warren; A Tale of Circumstantial 

Evidence. 

This book which comes to us from T. B. 
Peterson, of Philadelphia, was written by 
Emerson Bennett. It is of the wild, exciting 
school, which has many admirers in the 



country, and we presume therefore, will sell. 
It is moreover, a "prize novel," at least so 
says the title page. Whether this fact, 
should entitle a work to distinction as a lite- 
rary production however, depends a good 
deal upon the source from whence the pruse 
emanates. We believe the moral of this 
story is jjood; certainly from the hasty 
glance which we have given its contents, we 
think they can do no body any harm. 

Pictorial Life and Adventures of Datt 

Crockett. 

Peterson also sends us this book. It is 
the story of a person who figured very Iturge- 
ly, in the south-west some twenty or thirty 
years ago, and is told mainly by himself. — 
His life was one of the wildest chararter. 
The greater part of it is mainly occupied with 
border adventure, with sprinklings towards 
its close of about as wild and uncivilized 
Congressional life. Crockett fell fighting 
for l£e liberties of Texas, a victim of Santa 
Anna's inhuman Alamo butchery. If men 
must be as profane and uncouth as he is re- 

{)resented to have been, they should also, at 
east, be as brave and generous-hearted. 



The Pretty Plate. 

An exquisite little voluxne this, from Red- 
field, New York. It embraces a simple but 
eflfective story, from the pen of John Vin- 
cent,^nd is beautifully illustrated from de- 
signs by Darley. Children cannot fail to 
inculcate a fine moral from its perusal, and 
adults may read it with both pleasure and 
profit. As a holiday gift, nothing could be 
more appropriate, especially for those of 
tender years. We love to praise such books, 
for they ameliorate the heart, while they 
improve the mind. 

New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 

A second and revised edition of this able 
work has been published by Messrs. Lippin- 
coTT, Grambo i Co., of Philadelphia, The 
author has lately published another book, 
particular notice of which we give in our 
present issue. He thinks and writes well 
for his fellow-man, and will accomplish much 
good by his pen. 

Cap Sheaf, A Fresh Bundle. 

The author of this work, who goes by the 
nom de plume of Lewis Myrtle, certainly 

E resents to us a very tolerable offering of 
ght reading. It is a "fresh bundle;" and 
one may enjoy it, either all at once or by 
instilments. Redfield, of New York, is 
the publisher; hence as may be guessed, the 
book is elegantly appointed in au respects. 

Cavaliers of France. 
Herbert, the author of these stories, 
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writes mnoh, bufc he writes well. We con- 
sider him one of the most successfal novel- 
ists of his class. The demand for his books 
would unquestionably be much greater than 
it is, if bread-and-butter calls upon him, 
were less imperative, or if he wrote less fre- 
quently. RsnFiiLB, publisher. , 



The Iris fob 1853. 

This magnificent ^ft book, edited by 
Prof. Hart, and, pubkshed by Lippincott, 
Gbambo & Co., never appeared in a more 
attractive euise, than at present. The pic- 
torial embellishments, twelve in number, are 
unusually rich, while the literary contribu- 
tions, are of the most approved and approve- 
able quality. 

Thi Diw-Drop tor 1863. 

Another gift book is this, from Messrs. 
LiPPiNcoTT, Graxbo & Co., of our city, which 
gathers new attractions every succeeding 
year. The embellishments in mezzotint, 
executed by the eminent Sarcain, number 
eight, including vignette title page. The 
contributions are good. 

Mr Novel; or Varieties op English Life. 

The brothers Harper, have issued the 
first part of this last and most able fiction of 
Bulwer Lytton. It forms No. 176 of their 
"Library of Select Novels." 



WORLD-DOINGS AND WORLD- 
SAYINGS. 

The London AtJienoeum thus justly notices 
Herman Melville's last book "Pierre; or. 
The Ambiguities." 

"This volume is a would-be utterance of 
'Toune Yankee' sentimentalism: — but be- 
yond that its writer may be a subject of the 
States, we can discern nothing either Ameri- 
can or original in its pages. It reads like 
an "upsetting" into Eneiish of the first novel 
of a very whmisioal and lackadaisical young 
student at the 

V — 

nirersMj of Oottingen. 
It is one of the most diffuse doses of trans- 
cendentalism offered for a long time to the 
public. When he sat down to compose it, 
the author evidently had not determined 
what he was going to write about. Its plot 
is amongst the inexplicable "ambiguities" of 
the book, — the style is a long succession of 
spasms, — and the characters are a marrow- 
less tribe of phantoms, flitting through dense 
clouds of transcendental mysticism. "Be 
sure," said Pope to a young author, "when 
you have written any passage that you think 
perfectly fine — to erase it." If this precept 
were applied to 'Pierre; or, the Ambiguities/ | 



— its present form would shrink into almost 
as many pages as there are now chapters. 
German literature with its depths and shal- 
lows is too keenly appreciated in this coun- 
try for readers to endure Germanism at se- 
cond hand. We take up novels to be amused 
— not bewildered, — ^in search of pleasure for 
the mind—^noi in pursuit of cloudy meta- 
physics; and it is no refreshment alter the 
daily toils and troubles of life, for a reader 
to be doused into a torrent-rhapsody uttered 
in defiance of taste and sense." ^A corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune, writing 
from London, and speaking of the Duke 
of Wellington's funeral, says, as he was 
viewing the pageant he met Louis Blanc, 
and the first words he said were, "Mios 
comme le peuple anglais est firoidi pas le 
moindre demonstration d'un sentiment quel- 
conque, ni de tristress ni d'aucun sentiment 
profond. Quelle diffsrence en France! Si 
vous aviez vu le peuple de Paris, quand les 
cendres de Napoleon furent transportees auz 
Invalides." The correspondent adds: "This 
is quite true. The English are not a very 
demonstrative people, imless very much ex- 
cited ; but there are also times and seasons 
for excitement as well as lor everything else, 
and just now people are somewhat tired of 
excitement in every part of Europe. Even 
in France, the correspondent of* The Times 
observes that 'The truth of the matter is that 
the public appear for the moment to be indif- 
ferent to politics or parties. The working 
classes have as much employment as they 
can desire, and commercial speculation or 
funusement chiefly absorb the minority of 
the others.' This is also pretty much the 
case in England, as well as in France, and 
partlv accounts for that state of apparent 
indifference on the part of the pubuc, ob- 
served by Louis Blanc, among the immense 
crowds of spectators attracted by the fune- 
ral procession." All this may do very well 
for theory. We explain the now wild and 
now calm demonstrations of the French, by 
giving to them a character as a people alto- 
gether sui generis. William Cox, it was, we 
think, who divided the human familr into 
three classes, viz.. Men, Women and irenoh- 

men, and he was about half right. 

A London journal thus notices the D'Israeli 
plagiarism: "On the part of so able and 
sneering an- orator as our literary Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, thi^ is surely a most 
unaccountable esccapctde, — not less curious 
than those deeds and misdeeds of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, George Psalmanazer, and 
Gimelli Carreri, on which the elder D'Israeli 
dwells with so much emphasis.^ To the very 
last the name of Wellington must, as it 
seems, be connected with extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The Globe remarks: — 'He 
braved the dagger of Cantillon. The wretched 
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Capefigae even aceused htm of peculation 
But surely it was the last refinement of 
insult that his funeral oration, pronounced 
by the official chief of the English Parlia- 
ment, should be stolen word for word from 
a panegyric on a second-rate French Mar- 
shal.' " A book has appeared in London, 

entitied ** Arabia in forty-eight hours ; India 
and back again in a fortnight ; being sugges- 
tions for improvement iu Qie construction of 
Steam Vessels." A man named Brown — 
one of the extensive family — ^is the author. 
He says, when flying a kite or playing at 
•* duck and drake" in the water, he has ob- 
served that a body striking another at an 
angle will not fall so long as the pulling or 
the projectile power is unspent, and he con- 
cludes that this principle may be applied to 
the general purposes of locomotion. The 
railway train passes over its fulcrum,— 
while, on the contrary, the steam ship has at 
present to go through its fulcrum, causing 
an immense resistance and expenditure of 
time and power. Mr, Brown proposes that, 
instead of sailing through the water, we 
shall glide along its surface. So much for 

Brown. A late number of the Hebrew 

Christian Magazine mentions the discovery 
of some interesting MSS. in that language, 
which, it is said, are not unlikely to come 
into the market. The titles and contents of 
five works are enumerated : — 1. * The Mantle 
of Elijah,' — a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
by Rabbi Jacob Elijah, circa Charles II.: 
2. * The Gleanings of Paradise,' — a collection 
of Cabalistic pieces, explanations of difficult 
Passages in the Hebrew Scriptures, moral 
aphorisms illustrated by allegories, and a 
treatise on Hebrew grammar. A MS. of this 
work — but thought to be a copy — ^is now in 
the Bodleian Library; 3. Eight MS. works 
by the late Rabbi Natta Elingen, of Ham- 
burgh ; 4. Three volumes of a work called 
• Great Understanding,' — being a commen- 
tary on the obscure passages of the Medrash 
Rabba, with an explanation of all foreign 
words not in the rabbinical lexicon * Aaruch' ; 
5. A Book of names, — written by R. Solomon 
Ben Aaron in 1676, being an analysis of the 
Cabala, with an illustration of the Cabalistic 

alphabet The Boston Evening Gazette — a 

good paper — says : — ** Imagine a railway 
hence to the sun. How many hours is the 
sun from us ? Why, if we were to send a 
baby in a railway train, going incessantly 
one hundred miles an hour without making 
any stoppages, the baby would grow to be a 
boy, the boy would grow to be a man, the 
man would grow old and die — without seeing 
the sun, for it is distant more than a hun- 
dred years from us. But what is this com- 
pared with Neptune's distance ? Had Adam 
and Eve started by a railway to go from I 
Neptune to the Sun, at the* rate of fifty I 



miles an hour, thej would not have got there 
yet, for Neptune is more than six mousand 

years from the centre of our system." 

Louis Napoleon gave a grand baU recently at 
St. Cloud. At the supper a table d*h<mneur 
was placed at the head of the room for the 
Chief of the State, and no one approached it 
without a special invitation conveyed by the 
master of tne ceremonies. Louis Napoleon 
himself invited his cousin, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and the Princess Mathilde (the latter's 
sister,) to take seats at his table. The twain 
were not a little embarrassed by finding 
themselves brought by this honor into 
juxtaposition, as it appears that for some 
years past they have not been on speaking 

terms. A writer in the New York Courier 

proposes that at the next concert given in 
that city, the manager shall come forward 
prior to the commencement of the last piece, 
and announce that those who wish to leave 
before the conclusion of the concert, will be 
allowed five minutes to do so, and thus save 
a great deal of annoyance to those who wish 
to remain. A very good suggestion. We 
hope it will be followed up in Philadelphia. 

A French paper says, Jenny Lind is 

about to appear in a series of concerts at 
Berlin, to be given by the Society of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, for the relief of the poor Pro- 
testant communities in Sweden, and in the 
north of Germany.— A gentleman writes 
from the city of Mexico : — " The opera com- 
pany will cease to perform here in about two 
weeks. Steffanoni had a nice benefit three 
nights ago ; the proceeds were $2,490. That 

of Bertucca will come oflf thb evening. 

The publication of " Uncle Tom's Cabin" in 
Paris has produced a prodigious excitement. 
To illustrate the furore for the work. Chari- 
vari relates that a Quaker going home with 
the volume under his arm, was stopped by 
two respectably dressed men, who, eacn 
clapping a pistol to his head, shouted " Tour 

* Uncle Tom's Cabin,' or your life." There 

is a report current in Paris, to the efifect that 
the expectant Emperor, anxious to grace his 
court with the living illustrations of French 
intellect and to rally a number of vigorous, 
even thpugh venal, pens to the support of his 
throne, proposes to confer a series of pen* 
sions, varying from £150 to £400 a year, on 
such literary men as may be induoea thus to 
sell their allegiance to the new regime.— —A 
Boston paper informs us that the Dane Law 
School of Cambridge, have commissioned 
Mr. Joseph Ames to paint the full length 
portrait of Mr. Webster — ^to be placed in the 
hall of that institution, from his great study 
head^-the acknowledged best Hkeness of 
Mr. Webster, and also as a work of art, the 
most manly and masterly painted head ever 

done in this country. The German 

papers announce a new opera by M. Yon 
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Plotow, entitled * Indra,' the text of which is 
by Henr Puttlits. They mention, too, that 
Herr Gade has completed an opera founded 
on 'Die Brant von Louisiana, a novel by 
Herr Schrader. The Paris fmpers men- 
tion the premature loss which legal medicine 
has sustained by the death of Dr. Bayard ; — 
one of the editors of the Amuxlei d! Ht/giene 
Fubli^iuef and author of a Manual of le^al 

medicine. Greenoush, the sculptor, died 

in Boston last week. He was not msane as 
had been reported. The Countess of Love- 
lace, Byron's sole daughter, the Ida of his 
home and heart, is dead. She expired after 
a lingering illness of more than twelve 
months' duration, at the town residence of 
her noble husband in Qreat Cumberland 
Place. She was born in 1816, and, like her 
illustrious parent, has died before completing 
her 37th year. "On the 8th July, 1835, she 
was united to Lord King, subsequentiy (in 
1838) created Earl of Lovelace, a connection 
by which the lineage — a writer says — of John 
Locke was blended with that of Byron. 
Much of the interest which attaches to the 
daughters of Milton tod Shakspeare was felt 
in the deceased lady, wherever the English 
language is spoken, and to a large circle of 
private friends her death will be a source of 
sincere sorrow. Highly gifted, and endowed 
with a large share of her father's vivid tem- 
perament, she delighted in intellectual as 
well as benevolent and kindly pursuits, one 
of her most intimate and prized confidants 
having been for many years that intelligent 
judge of female excellence, Mrs. Jameson*" 
To that lady's pen we should refer the pub- 
lic for a true appreciation of her character. 

-At a late meeting of the Syro-Egyptian 

Society in London, portions of a letter were 
read from Mr. Harris, of Alexi^ndria, descri- 
bing^ the progress of the excavations at Mi- 
trahinny. A great many small broken 
statues have been turned up ; among them 
those of a lady of the time of Thothmes lY., 
as also a mutilated kneeling statue of the 
fourth son of Rameses II. Nothing could be 
verified anterior to that age. Mr. Ainsworth 
read a paper ' On the meaning of the Cones 
in the Assyrian Sculptures. — Mr. Bonomi 
read a short description of an Egyptian cy- 
linder, which bore on a cartouche, according 
to Mr. Sharpe, the name of Amunmai Thor, 
or the conqueror beloved by Thor, the ninth 
king after Menes, and the last of his dynasty, 
though the first Theban king that is known 

to us. ^The " air Hne" from New Haven 

to Rhode Island boundary, a Boston paper 
states, has been contracted for, deliverable in 
one year, the contractors ireceiving one-third 
cash, one-third stock, and one-third bonds 
for their bills. If Rhode Island will construct 
a straight line to Blackstone, there connect- 
ing with the Norfolk oounty^ it wiU be con- 



structed. The editor thinks the influence of 
Providence city willprevent this new work, as 
the Plainfield and Hartford line would there- 
by be injured, and to connect vrith the 
Norfolk county, a circuit of several miles 
must be made. Promdenee, then, interposes 
its objection; powerful opponent, surely. 
The London Aikenoeum states that M. de 
Lamartine has published the seventh volume 
of his work on l^e restoration of monarchy 
in France; — ^but, as it has had — ^and still has 
reason to suppose that this French edition in 

Eassinf through the censor's hands may have 
een shorn of some of those bold thoughts 
and striking passages which make the book 
most interesting to us and our readers, it 
awaits the appearanoe of tiie English edition. 
The same authority says there is a report 
current in Paris and in London that Louis 
Napoleon has made advances to the repub- 
lican historian— offering him, as the price of 
his adhesion, the rank and emoluments of a 
senator, — and that these offers have been 
accepted. This, M. de Lamartine denies, 
however, through the journals in most expli- 
cit terms. The journals of Vienna an- 
nounce that M. Jean Echtier, the chief litho- 
papher to the Imperial Press of Vienna, has 
invented a process by means of which draw- 
ings on stone can be printed in black or in 
colors on hard substances such as wood or 
marble. Proofs obtained by this method 
have been presented to the Imperial Academy 

of Sciences in that capital. ^The Message 

gtere di Modena states that the Pope has 
charged M. Jacometti, the sculptor, with the 
execution of his fine group of **The Kiss 
of Judas" in marble. It is to adorn the 
vestibule of the Christian Museum now orga- 
nizing in the Palace of Lateran. 



EDITOR'S CHATTER-BOX. 

A QUEER AFFAIR happened, not long 
since^ at Ole Bull's settlement, in Potter 
county. His Norwegian brethren, to tiie 
numl>er of 500 and upwards, are there, as 
we have before said, and have succeeded in 
building for themselves very comfortable 
cabins. Not long since, after a hard day's 
work, in felling trees, opening roads, and 
building fences, these hardy settiers were 
aroused from sound sleep— the natural oon- 
sequent of severe labor — ^by a most unearth- 
ly **quawkl quawkl quawk!'' which seemed 
to come from millions of feathered throats. 
The whole settlement was out of bed in a 
trice — men, women and children, literally 
scared into the cold bleak mountain night- 
air, by what seemed to be a chorus of demon 
birds. For a time, nobody knew what to do. 
The noise came f^m a clearing which, by the 
dim moonlight, was black with a moving, 
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liying mass. At last, a tall Norwegian wo- 
man, seeming to be gifted with a sudden flash 
of light as to the whos and whats of the dis- 
turbance, seized a chib, and dashed into the 
clearing, followed by all th|p men, and wo- 
men, and children, each one picking up a 
stick, as he or she rushed on, and determined 
to do or ^e, come wl^at might. The secret 
of the sudden alarm was then discovered, and 
proved to be an. immense flock of wild geese, 
that having alighted on the spot, were, during 
their one-eje-open and one-eye-shui slumbers, 
suddenly alarmed by some cause, the char- 
acter of which is not known. The Norwe- 
gians dashed in among them, as Gen. Hous- 
ton and his men did among the Mexicans, at 
San Jacinto. ''Remember your stomachsP' 
was the watchword. A number of the birds 
were taken alive, and are to be domesticated 
at the new settlement. A friend of ours at 
Williamsport (Gen.G.) had a couple of them 
sent to him, as a present, and he insists upon 
it they made a ^orions dinner. 

Stiam will soon hang its head; for the 

Caloric Ship of Ericsson is likely to prove a 
successful experiment. The New York pa- 
pers, at any rate, tell us that the engine has 
been put in motion, ^nd that it works to a 
charm. So, good bye, old "buster;" you 
will, after a little time, have an opportunity 
to scald people, and toss them into the air, 
no more. Much mischief have you done 
during your short hissing life. Dreadful, 
dreadful, is it old sinner, to think of the 
heads you have torn from trunks, of the legs 
and arms you have ripped off and scattered 
abroad, of the cruel, torturing deaths you 
have causedl The utility of your career 
must be conceded. We should have been at 
least one century behind the time, but for 
your reckless, wicked self. So, take your 
change, and begone! Few that come into the 
world but do some good. The benefits you 
have bestowed, have been really immense; 
but then, those horrid concussions, those scat- 
terings of blood and brainsi Oh, begone! 
Hurra for caloric! 

^Wk visited the Spirit Rappers the 

the other evening. Several gentlemen were 
present, as spectotors, and one lady. Mrs^ 
Fox and a daughter were the exhibitors; 
and they performed their parts in a manner 
to rival Blitz, Anderson, and all the great 
necromancers of the day. The knocks came 
from the floor, the table, the panels of a 
wardrobe, as well as from a sofa. They were, 
indeed, anywhere, and everywhere. That 
these raps are spiritual manifestations, we 
do not believe. That they are the mysteri- 
ous productions of real flesh and blood, we 
never have doubted, and never shall doubt. 
The Questions we asked, with two exceptions, 
were incorrectly answered; and these excep- 
tions, sprang, we are satisfied, from mere 



guess-work. Neariy every one present was 
a believer. Two or three of the gentlemen 
said they were in the awful presence of the 
spirits, from the first; but the interest they 
showed jn having every question we asked 
answered correctly, plainly belied them. 
One gentleman held a long; interview with his 
mother's spirit, a part of which we transfer: 

"Mother," said he, "has the Messiah 
come?" 

There were no raps. The spirit was, cour- 
teously, we suppose, to the Christians pre* 
sent, non-committal on this important pomt. 

"Mother, is our family descended in a 
direct line from RingDavid?" again asked he. 

Three raps said "Yes." 

The gentleman received Uie assurance with 
evident satisfaction, saying: — "Gentlemen, 
there is a tradition of mis kind connected 
with our family. I have the documents, in- 
deed, which clearly prove what mother 
asserts. 

Here there was » pause, which the descen- 
dant of Israel's King, broke by another ques- 
tion. 

"Mother, I am now going to ask you a 
question, which I hope you will answer. I 
should be happy to know when I am to fol- 
low you to the spirit-world?" 

The spirit was non-committal again; it 
would not answer, and we cannot but think, 
in reality, very much to the inquirer's satis- 
faction. 

Thi following exquisite bit ^ of 

poetry has been for a lone time floating 
about among the loose gatherings of our port- 
folio. Who wrote it? 

LA rSiriLLE MORTI. 
Poor wither*d leaf, where dost thou gof 

AlasI I do not know, 
^e itately oak on whieh I grew, 

The tenpest overthrew: 
And BOW before the rvejing gale, 

A wanderer pale. 
Whether the north wind rudely blow. 

Or xepbyrs gentle flow 
From hill to dale, Arom wood to plain, 

I drire amain; 
*^ And only know my course I bend 

Where all things end. 
Where lies the rose that sweetest blew, 

And where the laurel too. 

^A SPACIOUS and elegant building has 

been erected between Washington, Broom- 
field and Winter streets, Boston, which re- 
flects great credit upon the taste and enter- 
prise of that city. An intelligent corres- 
pondent, who has visited it, speaks of it as 
tollows: — ^*I was truly astounded at the mag- 
nitude, beauty and simplicity of tiie edifice. 
It certainly does much credit to those con- 
cerned in its erection; and although I have 
seen many more gorgeous halls in Europe, I 
have never seen one that, in all its bearings, 
could compare with it. I think it will tend 
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to tiie improvement of public taste, inasmuch 
as it goes to show that simplicitj is beauty 
— a truth nearly unintelligible to an Amer- 
ican/' 

Thk Sontaq concert, on Saturday, 

the 11th instant, for ^e benefit of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society, was delightful, barring 
some imperfections of the orchestra. Madam 
S., herself, was never in better voice, while 
Pozzolini and Rocco exhibited new claims to 
favor. The fbrmer sang a romance from 
"Giuramento," in truly exquisite' style. 
Little Julien was as wonderful as usual, par- 
ticularly in the running accompaniment 
which he played to Madkm S. in one of her 
encore pieces. That child is certainly a mar- 
vel. The audience was larce, and we may 
say a more refreshing feast of music we have 
not had for many a day. 

Writers used to differ as to what 

was really the forbidden fruit. Some said 
it was the apple, others the fie, while others 
who had an acid tooth, concluaed that it was 
the lemon. Rabbi Solomon contended warm- 
ly, that Moses concealed the real name of the 
fruit, fearinff that it would be so detested by 
all the world, that no one would ever taste it. 
His Rabbiship showed by this position a very 
flimsy knowledge of human nature; in our 
day, certainly — as we suspect it has been, 
since the world be^n — only Satanic fruits, 
are generally speaking, most in demand. 

A GREAT friend in words, but not 

deeds, not long since advised a poor woman 
to carry round a subscription paper among 
the members of her church, for the relief of 
a suffering family during the cold days of 
winter. She did so, and with no little suc- 
cess. A few days after she showed the 
paper to her adviser, asking him if he did 
not mean to give something. "Certainly 
not," was the replyl" "Did not I give you 
the hint What more can you ask?" 

The following pithy story is told 

about a literary gentleman, who had the 
misfortune to marry a Tartar for his second 
wife. It seems she was scolding him fierce- 
ly one evening, when tiJcing nis hat and 
very coolly bidding her good night, he added 

as he left the house. "Mrs. , I will once 

in my life have it to say, that I have pass- 
ed the night with a quiet wife." And he 
kept his word, for he slept in the burying 
ground, and by the side of the first Mrs. 
grave. 

The New York Mirrof states that 

the rumors of Alboni's engagement to appear 
in opera with Madame Sontag, are unfound- 
ed. She is now hesitating over a large offer 
to visit Havana in the month of January. 
In the meantime, adds the Mirror, Maretzek 
is on the way home from Mexico with his 
troupe, and we shall soon see what we shall 
see. There.is a likelihood of there being two 



opera troupes. One of Sontag, Badioli & 
Cfo., and the other of Alboni, Maretzek 
& Co. Since writing the above we learn Al- 
boni appears at the Broadway, New York. 

^It is said Mr. Murray was to have 

ready, "before Christmas," "Fresh Discove- 
ries at Nineveh, and Researches at Babylon, 
being the results of the Second Expedition to 
Assyria," by A. H. Layard. M. P. We 
learn, also, Mr. Layard's minor book on 
Nineveh has been translated into Swedish. 

^Arthur Hall and Virtue promise a 

work by Mr. Bartlett, (author of "Walks 
about Jerusalem") entitled, "Sicily; its 
Scenery and Aiitiquities." "Homes m the 
New World," and "Impressions of Ameri- 
ca," by Frederika Bremer, are also announc- 
ed in tlngland. 

W e have several excellent books on 
our table, which remain unnoticed. They 
shall be attended to in our next 

^Wb are much obliged to the editor of 

the Lady*8 Book for its notice of Bizarre, 
which we would correct simply in one part, 
viz: — ^Bizarre is not a "business journal." ^ 

^In sous parts of Russia, a supersti- 
tion exists, that to extinguish fires caused by 
lightning, milk is most effectual; indeed, tiie 
flames having been permitted to spread 
frequently to the destruction of whole villa- 
ges, because it was not to he had in suffi- 
cient abundance tp quench them. In some 
parts of Germany also, this superstition 

Srevidls. Speaking of fires, they have in 
loscow, a regular estaUishment for extin- 
guishing fires. It is a large building of 
tiiree stories, surmounted by an elevated 
watch tower, with wine of the same height, 
forming a square witnin, surrounded by 
excellent stables, smith's shops, houses for 
engines, wagons, &c. As everything is kept 
in good arder, and when there is an alarm 
the whole force starts out and quenches it. 
This establishment also serves for street^ 
sprinkline. We wish somr affair of the kind 
might be introduced here. 

The ancient Greek artists formed 

sacred figures on glass. Some allege that 
the Greeks cut upon plates of glass, and hol- 
low glass vessels of all kinds, such as we now 
find on our tables. 

Th* H^llowioff new booki hftve bem reeeirad at Bbabu 
offloe, and will be noticed hereafter. 

From D. Appleton k Co., of New York, through Meiart. 
0. 6. Hendenon k Co., of Philadelphia: 

"Lifb Memorials of Daniel Weboter," 2 toIa. 

«Gonfesiiion8 of Ilti Boodle," by Thackeraj, 1 toI. 

AEseays firom the London limes,** I toI. 

«Patient Waiting No Loss,** by Cousin AUoe, 1 toI. 

Vkmu George 8. Putnam, New York: 

<« A Story of Life on the Isthmus,** by Jose^ W. Fa* 
bens, ItoI. 

<*Letters Arom St Petersburgh,** by Jermann, 1 toL 

From John 8. Taylor, through Publishers of Bizabbk 

MlUghts of Fancy,** by Ell»— Rodman, 2 toI. 



'Bizarre, Bizarre, what sat you, Madcap?" — Farqftlnvr. 
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THREE MONTHS IN A LUNATIC ASY- 
LUM. 

SECOND PART. 

Some three weeks after my entering the 
Asylum, the word got abroad that our win- 
ter balls were about commencing, and that 
the first of the series was close at hand. It 
was curious to witness how much of pleasant 
excitement this prospect created even among 
these shattered intellects. For two or three 
days the coming event was sufficient to con- 
centrate their attention and constitute a 
subject of conversation. The regular musi- 
cian for the occasion was seen cleansing and 
getting in order his flute. He was a man of 
some fifty-five years old, fine-looking, tall, of 
massive proportions, and of perfect health; a 
seaman by profession, and tor several years 
the commander of a merchant ship; but, 
having got deeply "bitten by the serpent of 
the still," he had been for twenty years an 
inmate of this Asylum, though in as complete 
possession of his reason as ever. Occasion- 
ally he obtained leave to go to the city on the 
plea of visiting relatives of the highest stand- 
ing, resident there; but invariably he fell 
among associates of a different cast, and 
after a week, perhaps, of continued inebriety, 
he would return raving with mania-a-potu. 

Well, the festive evening arrived, and at 
an early hour some two hundred male and 
female lunatics, together with their super- 
visors, assembled in a large hall. On a first 
glance, and indeed for a considerable time, 
no one would imagine he was in the com- 
pany of maniacs. In dress and demeanor, 
the ladies more especially, bore the same ap- 
pearance with a like number in any ordinary 
ball room. It was only after a considerable 
interval, when sound and motion, wid the 
general aspect of things had excited the ner- 
vous system above its customary tone, that 
an irregular outbreak of word or act might 
occasionally be witnessed. And then some 
flourishes and "double shuffles,'' wer^ exe- 
cuted, which are not seen every day in the 
week. 

It was not long before I noticed, among 



the ladies, two who appeared to be regarded 
by the rest, and certainly to regard them- 
selves, as entitled to hold the first place. One 
passed I found, universally, by the name of 
the "Queen," and had done so I believe, 
during most of her entire residence of ten 
years or more. She was even now, a rather 
fine-looking woman, of well moulded fea- 
tures, of tall stature and dignified carriage, 
and in dress and manners, had a decidedly 
lady-like appearance. From casual inquiry 
I learned, that her original position was 
what is called "high." In fact, I think in 
this connexion, I ought to relate a noble deed 
of this lad^'Sii husband. He commanded a 
steamer on one of our big inland lakes. A 
storm outside, and a devouring fire inside, 
broke at once on Captain S., and the lives of 
three hundred men and women were con- 
signed at once to the manhood lodged in the 
mmd and heart of this single captain. And, 
the good God be thanked, there was enough of 
this rare quality there stored up. Know- 
ing that the seeming of force and constric- 
tion was here absolutely unavoidable, this 
hero, (more truly such than Alexander or 
Caesar,) faced three hundred wild men and 
women, with two unloaded pistols, thus kept 
down their instinctive excitement, and after 
having put every individual ashore, got 
ashore himself with extremest difficulty on 
a cane sofa. Alas! a sadder sight was mine 
afterwards to witness, when the noble- 
hearted capta^ of the "Atlantic," after hav- 
ing helped ashore every man, woman and 
child he could, got his own brains knocked 
out, in his too late attempt to follow in their 
track. More than one tear has been shed to 
the memory of that tall, noble-lcoking com- 
mander, who in the very "jaws of death," 
never seemed to think of himself till he had 
done all he could for the salvation of his 
passengers. ( 

But not to wander too far from my subject, 
the supremely admirable conduct of Captain 
S. gave me a feeling towards the "Queen," 
who, I found waahis wife, which I have no 
other phrase to describe, than as "most re- 
spectful tenderness." For some reason or 
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other (1 wish my lady readers would describe 
it,) this lady "Queen" not only paid me 
special attention at the "ball," but did me 
the grace of writing me the two following 
letters, which I trust, I perpetrate no impro- 
priety in submitting to the reader. 

"Mr. . Permit me to inquire dailj 

after your health, for I feel an indescri- 
bable interest in your welfare. Please keep 
a diary, and send it to me every evening for 
inspection. The employment will divert 
your mind from your nervous illnesses, and 
you will find us a real Queen. If ^ou have 
any hallucinations, I should delight in being 
made a confidant of thtoi. Do not fear me, 
that I would ridicule or betray anything you 
chose to write or say to me. lou are a 
lawyer, and I should be srateful for your 
advice in some points of law. Indeed, I 
thing a good Providence sent you here to 
protect and right us all. We trust you have 
recovered from the fatigues of the evening, 
and have regained your wonted elasticity of 
spirits, so that you are now enjoying all 
the happiness, peace of mind and amuse- 
ments, which the place can afiford you, and 
that you do not find it as we do "Castle 
Hopeless." Mon Dieul that the world had 
seen fit to make a doctor of us, that we might 
attend upon you, and thus, that in a lew 
weeks, you might be restored to health, so- 
ciety and friends, of whom we are confident, 
you must be the darling. 

We are yours, en amitie, 

Victoria the Queen. 

Castle Despondency, Oct. 22d, 18 — . 
Ih his Grace le Due de Montalhert 

This letter was handed me by "our doc- 
tor," with a mild grin on his handsome face, 
the day succeeding our festivity. I trust 
from the spirit of my narrative and com- 
ments hitherto, that none of my readers can 
imagine me, as expressing or feeling one 

S article of ridicule, as touching this letter, 
[o, my feelings were those of measureless 
sorrow, and regretful tenderness. Nor did 
it need, that I should remember that my 
mother and sisters were women. My own 
native respect for womanhood, was enough; 
I therefore took my pen, and wrote the very 
best letter my poor faculties could compass, 
and sent it through our friend the "doctor." 
A reply came the day after, which I subjoin 
"verbatim et literatim." 

"Mr. . I know not how to vindicate 

my temerity in addressing you in the foolish 
manner I did upon the trifling acquaintance 
I had formed with you. The interest I felt 
and expressed in you, was altogether on the 
supposition of your being an insane man, 
and an invalid; and, you will pardon any 
unkind or improper language, in my very 
silly and ill-timed note, and all my derelic- 



tions from the approved etiquette of the day, 
bj taking into consideration my long seclu- 
sion from the polite and literary world, in 
this Bedlam, among mad women, etc. 

"I did term this regal palace of ours, 
"Castle Hopeless," without however, intend- 
ing to obtrude my own idea of it upon you; 
and, if I complained to you of any evils, I did 
so inadvertently. Still, I think we might 
appropriately name it "Castle Demoniac." 
We regret having obtruded upon you what 
we doubt not you regard as our insolence, 
lest we may have excited or oflfended you. 
We may as well be perfectly ingenuous, and 
by repentance and confession of our fault, 
hope for your pardon. The truth is, we sup- 
posed you a little out of order in the "attic," 
simply from meeting you in this same abode 
of lunacy, and we were practising upon 
you, as we had upon others, for the frolic 
of the moment, to draw you out; but, we 
assure you, with no design to mortify or 
injure you, had we succeeded. Idleness is 
said to be the parent of vice; and, undeni- 
ably it is the mother of mischief. As we 
were totally unemployed, we did hope to 
extract amusement from some of your vaga- 
ries; but your beautiful answer to our wild 
epistle has not only undeceived us, but has 
put us to the torture of being exposed our- 
self to the shafts of your ridicule. Your ex- 
cessive fatigue and unearthly paleness, afber 
dancing with us on Wednesday evening, 
alarmed us for your health, and called forth 
the womanly tenderness of our queenly 
heart; and, we had nearly offered you our 
services as a nurse, with real maternal dig- 
nity, however; but, the chilling reserve and 
fastidiousness, of you American gentlemen 
congeal, ere they can flow into any right 
channel, all our fervor and warm affections, 
and often cause a revulsion of feeling, that 
gives us an appearance of coldness and haw- 
ieur, which is quite foreign to the nature of 
the Stuarts. And this may, perhaps, occur 
at the very moment, when we would almost 
sacrifice our existence to preserve the life or 
dignity of those, who have acquired an influ- 
ence with us. We are most happy to learn, 
that you are scourged by no hallucinations, 
and that your heart and imagination are 
under the control of reason. As such is the 
case, we shall, doubtless, be very soon de- 
prived of your society. But we are too en- 
tirely disinterested ourself, to suffer one mur- 
mur of discontent, or a single sigh of regret 
at being detained here without an object to 
interest us; with none to whom we can 
whisper "solitude is sweet," while you are 
pronounced "clothed and in your right 
mind," and restored to your "ain fireside," 
and to the kind watchfulness and care of an 
affectionate wife. Yet, when we take a re- 
trospect of the last ten years, so fraught 
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Trith wo to us and ours, and then suffer our 
thoughts and fears to go forward into the 
future, alas! we recoil from the prospect, 
and so far lose the queen in the woman, as 
to shiver on the brink of insanity! My 
God! why were we created to endure such 
agonies of torture? Although we have the 
promise, that *'a8 our day is, so shall our 
strength be," yet oiir faith in it is nearly 
extinguished. Oh! we think the sufferings 
of heart inflicted on us in this terrible place, 
are too much for humanity. "Alas! I am a 
-woman, friendless, hopeless!" ^ 

"Thanks for your kind regards and wishes 
for my health and happiness, dearest Albert. 
Oqr fife is hardly worth a thought of your 
Highness. We entreat your Highness's ex- 
treme care of your own precious life, and 
that you will employ every means and cir- 
oamstance for the renovation of your health. 
Remember how dear our Albert is to the 
nation which has adopted him as its Prince 
Consort. And, above all, forget ndt that he 
is more than life itself to his Highness's 
truly attached and devoted 

QmsBN Victoria. 

Buckingham House, Oct. 24, 18 — . 
lb the Due de Nemours^ Versailles, 

I have copied these letters because they 
seem to me, especially the second of them, 
to illustrate with the unusual force the pecu- 
liarities of modern lunacy ; peculiarities 
which, during my whole stay, I perplexed 
myself in vain to comprehend. The main 
faculties and affections appear little disturb- 
ed, and the patient will converse and even 
reason for long together, on most topics very 
much like any ordinary person. Yet in a few 
points — ^perhaps only one — ^they hopelessly 
mistake, and with rare deviations adapt 
themselves to such mistakes, in speech and 
act. This lady's leading error was that of 
her own personal identity. She was Queen 
Victoria, and no other. She misconceived 
my personality, though here she was not 
consistent, since in one letter she began by 
calling me by my rightful name, proceeded 
to regard me as Prince Albert, and ended by 
addressing me as the Due de Nemours. 

She habitually conducted herself with no 
small dignity, and a leading position was 
freely accorded her by her sister patients. 
She maintained a friendly interest in myself 
without change during my stay; inquired 
daily after my health, and often transmitted 
me her compliments. During the many 
years that have since elapsed, I have never 
ceased to retain a vivid recollection of that 
strange interlude in my experiences; tinged 
with sadness at the fate of a lady, endowed 
with such considerable gifts, who, for im- 
perative reasons, was but too probably doom- 
ed to wear out life, in what to her and many 



others was veritably "Castle Despondency," 
and "Castle Hopeless." 

I mentioned that there was another lady 
at the ball, who appeared the rival of the 
"Queen" in general consideration. A very 
different sort of person this, and here on quite 
other grounds. She could hardly have been 
twenty-six; superbly handsome in face and 
form; who, in any place whatever, by her 
dress, manners, bloom, and a kind of dash- 
ing vivacity, would instantly have charmed 
vour gaze. I was utterly astounded at be- 
holding such a radiant creature here, and it 
was only with some difficulty, that I learned 
the explanation. She was by birth a South- 
ern lady of the most fashionable class; the 
wife of a city gentleman of wealth and bril- 
liant position; and, having become an irre- 
strainable opium-eater, she was confined here 
with the hope, that the impossibility of pro- 
curing the drug, coupled with medical care, 
might work her redemption. It was, how- 
ever, pretty clear that she was not yet de- 
prived of ner "bliss and bane," for on a 
close scrutiny, I noticed in her exuberant 
spirits, frolicsome conversation, vivacious 
laughter, and bounding movements, a some- 
thing extravagant and fitful, which, with 
the flashing brightness of the eye, showed 
that recent stage of the opium-stimulation, 
when enhanced activity has not given place 
to calm reverie. However, she was a most 
charming companion, both in conversation 
and the dance, and would have been a veri- 
table belle of the evening in any rational 
assemblage. For myself, I had a positively 
delightful evening, and danced almost inces- 
santly for several hours; finding in the exhi- 
laration of the occasion, the nervous vigor of 
which I thought myself almost entirely desti- 
tute when I entered the hall. This lady was 
accustomed to pass much of her day at the 
piano, on which she was a brilliant perfor- 
mer, and was always dressed as richly, as if 
just arrayed for a round of "calls." I used 
to marvel much what must be that lady's 
customary thoughts, with such a past in the 
back-ground, with such a present around, 
and she, bein^ what she was. I left her 
there on quitting the Institution, and never 
learned her subsequent fate. 

There was another lady present, whom I 
was not greatly surprised, though pained to 
find, an inmate of the Asylum. I had been 
considerably acquainted with her several 
years before, and knew her to be of most 
kindly and gracious dispositions; something 
past middle age, the wire of an opulent mer- 
chant, the mother of an interesting family, 
and bountifully favored with life's material 

f>ods. Durinff my acquaintance with her, 
heard that she was subject to attacks of 
lunacy at intervals of a few weeks; and, just 
before quitting the place, I learned that these 
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80>named lunatic accesses, were simply fits 
of intoxication. And, now I found her here, 
and was simply told, that thb was the fourth 
or fifth time she had been thus confined. 

My informant then pointed out a lady 
sitting near, as a victim from a different 
cause. She was petite of size, with an 
amiable face, but one stamped with the 
most hopelessly sad expression I ever wit- 
nessed, even when it wore a smile as it 
sometimes did. ^he was a Southern lady, 
who, in the very hey-day of health, prospe- 
rity and hope, had her whole family of seven 
children stricken down into the grave by 
scarlet fever, within a few successive days. 
The fine mechanism of the reason was shat- 
tered by the suddenness and immensity of 
this bereavement, and for some years she 
had been here, a melancholy looking patient, 
of the class pronounced incurable. It was 
so far a virtual alleviation of her case, that 

Erobably she retained no distinct remem- 
rance of her loss, and that this mournful 
expression, was rather the shadow left by the 
passing wing of Death, than the manifesta- 
tion of a pain consciously present. I cannot 
help thinking it possible, that these lunatic 
incurables may have solaces vouchsafed 
them, which we dream not of. Who knows, 
but that through the rents of the mind's 
mortal tenement, that immortal hems within, 
itself impervious to harm, may be visited by 
bright gleams and entrancing visions, from 
that supernal sphere, where the reason is 
never obscured, and sorrow, pain and death, 
are names unknown? Who shall sf^y that 
this hapless mother had not been often glad- 
dened by the visible presence of those young 
creatures, whose graves swallowed up the 
light of her earthly existence, now wearing 
the glory of their divine transfiguration; 
child-an^els, who '*do always behold the 
face of toeir Father in Heaven?" In such 
a supposition there is nothing inconsistent 
with the ways of Him whose love measure- 
less alike in great things and small, spans a 
hemisphere with His prismatic arch, or cur- 
tains the couch of dying dav with ineffable 
splendors, and again lavishes all the re- 
sources of light in painting the butterfly's 
wing, or in decking the lily with a garb, 
that shames the "glory of Solomon." 

I have thus furnished a few samples of 
what I saw, and experienced in this Asylum. 
Whether I shall continue a subject, on 
which as vet I have scarcely entered, is un- 
certain. At all events, my present space is 
so far exhausted, that I can but touch on two 
practical suggestions, respecting the proper 
regimen of the insane. Excellent as the 
system of this Asylum was in many particu- 
lars, I thought then and still more decidedly 
now, that as regards diet and cold bathine, 
it was gravely defective. Boiled corned- 



beef, hard generally, and tough often, made 
the dinner several days of the week, one of 
the most indigestible of all aliments. Thus 
taxing and disturbing the stomach, it irri- 
tated and excited the nervous system, from 
the close connexion and reciprocal action of 
the two; and the mustard, vinegar, &c., com- 
monly added as condiments, tended to aug- 
ment this irritation. Now, insanity is be- 
lieved to have much to do with nervous per- 
turbation. How obvious, then, and urgent 
the importance of restricting the diet to 
articles which least operate to produce this 
effect. 

Again, cold bathing was a remedy, very 
rarely, if ever administered. Except for the 
slight morning ablutions of the face «id 
hands, fund for the occasional subjection to 
control of a raving patient through the 
shower-bath, I do not remember ever seeing 
eold water used, otherwise than as a drink. 
Strange, that the known effect of one mode 
of ite application in subduing frenzy should 
not have suggested other. modes of applica- 
tion. Certainly every one, who has ever 
tried the many various ways in which hydro- 
pathy applies cold water to the system, 
knows that each and all exert an almost 
magical power to quiet and refresh the 
nerves, over and above whatever other reme- 
dial agencies they may exert, if any such 
they do. Consider, also, the inestimable value 
of water in keeping the skin free of the 
sediment deposited thereon by the evapora- 
tion of the insensible perspiration; a sedi- 
ment, which choking the pores, and thus pre- 
venting the escape of the waste matters, 
which should issue thence, throws these 
matters back upon interior organs, thus 
again, creating nervous disturbance, as well 
as other maladies. Now, here are many 
various modes in which cold water serves 
to tranquilize nervous irritation, and thus to 
strike at the very root of lunacy, and yet, 
for some inexplicable reason, these immense 
advantages are neglected. 

What I most earnestly desire seeing fairly 
tried, is briefly this: — As a general rule, let 
animal food of every kind he superseded, as 
too stimulative, and let all the various grains, 
garden vegetables and fruits, be used in- 
stead. At the same time let cold water be 
applied daily, and oflener if indicated, to 
the whole surface, in the several methods 
employed by educated and judicious hydro- 
patnists. If these two measures did not, and 
that speedily too, produce curative results 
of the most marvellous quality, I would cor- 
dially consent to be, like Dogberry, "written 
down an ass." 

Another chapter gathered from my exper- 
ience at a Lunatic Asylum may be given 
hereafter. 
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SPIRITUAL DIALOGUES. 

DIALOOUX yi. 

Aristides. Jay, 

W, ihe Elder, My dear Aristides — this 
prompt and courteous acceptance of my in- 
yitation, is indeed most gratifying. Allow 
me to make you acquainted with my venera- 
ted countryman, John Jay. 

Arts, Ah, I am charm^l to see him. His 
name and fame have long been familiar to 
me. I wonder we have never met before. 

Jay, It %8 strange, considering the liber- 
ties we ghosts are aUowed, now-aSays. How 
different from the old regime I Then, we 
never used to think of showing ourselves till 
long after sun-down, you know; never got an 
invitation from any quarter, or a very cor- 
dial welcome, when we did venture to make 
a call — ^now, we knock around, in broad 
daylight, in the most free and friendly style, 
and without the slightest regard to. the 
unities. 

Aris, Even so. This is the era of innova- 
tions of all sorts, all over the universe. None 
of the old-fashioned doctrines, either in man- 
ners or in morals, in science or in art, seem 
to be listened to any longer. I am sorry to 
see it. The unities^ indeed! Why, Judge, 
the idea of presenting a play to an Athenian 
audience, in my day, wherein there was the 
slightest violation of any one of them, would 
not have been tolerated fqr a moment. Such 
a performance would have been hissed at 
onee firom the stage, with indignation. You 
see how it is now; and, inde^, ever since 
that popular transgressor of all laws, Shaks- 
peare, has come into being. Confound the fel- 
low! he flirts with all the nine Muses at once; 
is eternally laughing out (^ one eye, and 
crying out of the other; and yet, some how 
or other, the dog is so fascinating, so grand, 
80 irresistible, that criticism is completely 
disarmed, nay, swallowed up in admiration. 
Sophocles himself, by the way, made the 
same remark to me, but an evening or two 
ago, in an adjoining luminary, while we 
were listening to that delicious play — The 
Merchant of Venice. 

Jay, Why, Aristides, you talk like a reg- 
ular old theatre-goer. And are all you 
Greeks such enthusiastic Shakspearians? 

Arts, Indeed we are. And is there any 
ghost, anywhere, of the slightest pretensions 
to culture, who is not acquainted with him, 
is not an eager student, alike of his terrestri- 
al and celestial productions? Is there a sin- 
gle theatre in any star in heaven, ihe man- 
ager of which would not be perfectly crazy 
to bring out his last play? 

W, the Elder. Ah, what is it? What 
does he call it? 

Arts. I don't know, indeed. I was mere- 



ly speaking, my friend, at a venture; taking 
it for granted that he has got something 
magnificent ready for us. It is some time, 
now, since his ifapoUon was produced. 

W. the Elder, What, has he written a 
play on that theme? 

Aris. Yes, trul^, a most sublime tragedy. 
Many critics consider it, especially the last 
act, his master-work. It certainly is in his 
happiest vein. I remember nothing in 
Othello or Lear, more afifecting than the 
d^ing speech of the imperial exile. But my 
friend, the Judge, here, may not be such a 
votary of the drama, as we Athenians are, 
and always have been. So, let's change the 
subject. Do tell us. Judge, where have you 
been keeping yourself all this time? How 
is it, that two such kindred spirits, and lov- 
ers of justice, as ourselves, have not been 
brought together long ago? 

Jay, As I said before, I don't understand 
it. To be sure, I've been a good deal of a 
recluse of late ; locked in my chambers, up 
to my very eyes in books and papers. In- 
deed, the whole bench have been sadly both- 
ered aiid overworked, for some time past. 

Aris, What subjects have you b0en par- 
ticularly investigatmg? 

Jay, Well, a great variety. The main 
items of annoyance, however, have grown out 
of certain new-fangled opinions, and absurd 
attempts at legislation in our planet, on the 
subject of Female Ghosts' Riehts. 

W, ihe Elder, Ah, there s been a good 
deal of stir on that topic, in these regions, 
of late. 

Jay, Indeed! There's certainly been a 
great deal of nonsense talked about it in Ju- 

Eiter. Why, do you know, Aristides, they 
ave actually been trying, not merely to 
bribe, but to over-awe us Judges into find- 
ing authorities in the books, recognizing the 
competence of married ghostesses to enter 
into all sorts of contracts as unreservedly as 
their husbands. One vixen actually had the 
impudence, the other day, to try to recover 
damages on a time-transaction, in a notori- 
ous fancy-stock; and when we most promptly 
and properly turned her out of court, her 
counsel, with audacity unparalleled, called 
me, the Chief Justice, in open court, a mise- 
rable old fogy. Of course, I committed him 
instanter. 

Aris, The impertinent whelp! Why, 
these are new doctrines. 

Jay, But, nay friend, we mean to be firm. 
We shall not yield an inch to any such inso- 
lence or absurdity. The law is as clear as 
it is sound, on this subject; and we intend to 
expound and apply it, like honest ghosts. 
Yes, the good old-fashioned doctrine of the 
common law, founded on good sense and ex- 
perience, and the best instincts of the heart. 
And we mean to do all we can, as spiritual 
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citizens, to preyent the passage of any such 
unreasonable laws as have been suggested. 
I think and talk, now, on this point, precisely 
as I did in the flesh. Legislation for wamen^ 
forsooth! As if the law of love were not 
the great law under which they ought alike 
to govern and be governedl A pure, loving, 
gentle, patient woman, be she mother, wife, 
or daughter, why what does she want* at the 
hands of the lawyer? Is she not already en- 
throned, by virtue of those very attributes, 
in our hearts? The idea, too, of turning 
one's wife into a mere partner in trade, or an 
independent property-holder, and of invading 
the sacred circle of home with the associa- 
tions and the bye-laws that belong to l)anks 
and counting-housesi I have no patience 
with such doctrines. I have moreover no- 
ticed, my friend, throughout this whole 
movement, that the true spirits, the model 
wives and mothers, that we all swear by, 
have not expressed the slightest sympathy 
with it; and I believe it can pretty much all 
be traced to a certain clique of shrill-voiced, 
turbulent, spectral, blue-stockings; creatures, 
alas, from whom no planet or system is free. 
But you must forgive my warmth, Aristides. 
Am I, or am I not right on this matter? 

Aris, Certainly, certainly you are. At 
the same time. Judge, I must confess, as an 
honest ghost, that the women of Athens 
hardly had justice done them, in my day. I 
think they were unreasonably excluded from 
many appropriate employments and amuse- 
ments, and that our Athenian society suf- 
fere J accordingly. I think there would have 
been less turbulence and misrule, far more 
refinement, and certainly far more benevo- 
lent enterprises of all sorts, if they had had 
more of a voice in our social arrangements. 

Jay. I've no doubt of it, my friend, nor 
do I wish to be unreasonable on the subject. 
I am no ultraist. 

Aris. We all know that. Judge; your re- 
putation for calm wisdom, and moral cour- 
age, is pretty well established throughout 
the universe. 

W. the Elder, From what you said just 
now, Aristides, I infer that you had no 
Bloomers in Athens. 

Ayis, Bloomers — Bloomers? I have not 
the satisfaction of comprehending you. "What 
sort of articles may they be? 

W. the Elder. Females who go about, 
tasting the air in trowsers, and under broad- 
brims; and who occasionally mount a stray 
ash-barrel or tree-stump, to enlighten the 
passers-by, on social and philosophical 
topics. 

Aris. Minerva be thanked, we knew no 
such creatures. And yet, on reflection, I 
can recall one or two such she-peripatetics; 
one, more particularly; a most clever woman, 
too, in her line; a capital chiropodist; in fact, 



the only bona fide corn-eradicator, that I 
ever knew; all the rest have been sheer pre- 
tenders. But not satisfied with her laurels 
in this department, she set up for a meta- 
physician and cosmogonist, and would go 
about, every now and then, delivering a 
street-lecture, such as you speak of. Poor 
thing, they had to lock her up at last. 

W. the JElder. May it please your Honor — 

Jay, Well, what is it, my eccentric friend? 
W. the Elder. Pshawl What an old fool 
I am, to be surel I ask ten thousand par- 
dons; but I really thought, for a moment, 
(so stronff was the illusion,) that you were 
actually m the flesh again, and presiding 
over the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Ah, would It were so, indeed! We should 
all feel safer, and the country would be in a 
much more comfortable condition. 

Jay, Don't talk so. From all I hear, I 
should say you had a capital bench of 
Judges. If the country is always as well 
served in that Department, there will be no 
ground for grumbling or anxiety. 

W. the JElder. Well, I dare say it is so; 
but I was about, under the influence of said 
delusion, to ask your Honor's opinion as to 
the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, passed a year or two since. But of 
course yon have not heard of it. 

Jay Haven't I? Didn't I hear all about 
it, lately, from Henry Clay? 

W. the Elder, (gives three cheers.) 

Aris, Why, what is the matter with the 
mortal? 

Jay, [aside to Aristides,) We must humor 
the old gentleman. He is, evidently, a very 
flighty, fanciful sort of genius. 

W, the Elder, You must for^ve me, gen- 
tlemen: but such is my enthusiastic admi- 
ration of the patriot of whom the Judge 
spoke, that I have uniformly made it a rule, 
as well since as before his departure from 
earth, to pay the usual honors, whenever and 
wherever I hear his name mentioned; the 
sanctuary, of course, always excepted. But 
as to the law in question; you think it con- 
stitutional, do you. Judge? 

Jay. Well, so for as I could gather from 
Mr. Clay's statements and explanations, I 
should consider it not merely constitutional, 
but essential, nay, obligatory upon the na- 
tion. 

W, the Elder, Ah, how gratified I am at 
such an endorsement of my own humble 
opinions. There are those about us who 
sing a very different tune; who speak of the 
law in the most discourteous, disrespectiiil 
manner; nay, who do not scruple to say 
that they would glory in disobeymg it. 

Jay. So I was told. I am veiy sorry to 
hear it. What, glory in disobeying a law 
passed expressly to give effect to a solemn 
clause of the Constitution; passed after a 
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me he would rather take ten thousand copies 
most thorough investigation and searching 
debate, and duly promulgated to the nation 
as the will of the people? How does such a 
doctrine strike you, Aristides? 

^ris. Sheer heresy and treason, according 
to my old Athenian notions. Why, where 
would it land us? Was there ever a law 
passed, so wise or good, but what it trod on 
somebody's toes, interfered with the whims 
of some enthusiast, or thwarted the plans of 
some self-seeker? Such a doctrine, of course, 
turos all government into a farce. 

TFl the Elder, And yet it is broached 
Tery freely and frequently, all around us. 

Jay, And I say again, I am sorry to hear 
it. 1 regret, too, to hear that there is so much 
ultraism and ill-feeling, in the country, on 
this slavery (juestion; such an aggressive, 
Pharisaical spirit, in the North— such an un- 
reasonable, vindictive temper in the South. 
It ought not to be, and, thank Heaven, it 
was not so in my day. What would have 
become of us, indeed, had we given way thus 
to^ our passions? We all felt and talked 
alike, on the subject, then; all admitted the 
evil of the institution; at the same time, we 
saijr the necessity of acting like true broth- 
ers, gentlemen and Christians, in the matter; 
saw that a spirit of conciliation and forbear- 
ance was the indispensable preliminary to 
any hopeful attempt at mitigating or remov- 
ing the mischief. Would that the same calm 
counsels could prevail now! Do, my dear 
host, for the few short years that remain to 
you as a mortal, do exert all your influence 
towards bringing about a spirit of brotherly 
love, upon this and all great national ques- 
tions. It makes me shudder to see my coun- 
try, already so great and glorious — that has 
already a thousand-fold rewarded all our 
toils and sufferings — (I would speak modest- 
ly of my own humble part in them) — thus 
becoming an arena for angry controversy; 
to see her thus trifling with her destinies, 
thus inviting the sneers and assaults of for- 
eign despots. But, Aristides, this subject 
does not specially interest you. 

Aris. 1 beg your pardon. It does interest 
me. I was a slave-holder myself, you know, 
on earth, though not to any great extent. I 
agree with you, Judge, entirely, in this mat- 
ter. I am not, and never was, an apologist 
for slavery. No statute, human or spiritual, 
can justify it, or convert it into a blessing. 
At the same time, the evils of the system, as 
we knew it in Athens, have been abominably 
exaggerated by mendacious historians. 

Jay. No doubt of it. An honest, even-tem- 
pered, self-forgetting historian, is a very 
scarce article. 

Aris, Besides, Judge, I am not so badly 
posted up in American affairs, as you sup- 
pose. I have met a good many ghosts from 



vour land, in the course of my travels, and 
have invariably found them pleasant and 
intelligent spirits; though never, till to-day, 
one so illustrious as yourself. 

Jay, If it was not Aristides who said this, 
I should accuse him of flattery. 

Aris, You know me too well for that. 
But go on; I like to hear you talk. Tell us 
all about these glorious contemporaries of 
yours; 

Jay, Ah, I'm no talker. Could you have 
heard my beloved friend, Hamilton, on these 
themes, that would have been a treati A 

florious fellow, Aristides, second only to 
Washington. 

Ar^is, He presided over your famous Con- 
vention, did he not? 

Jay, No, but he was the leading spirit in 
it; the master intellect in that assembly of 
mighty minds; the main artificer of our 
blessed Constitution. 

Aris, I have heard a good deal about your 
Constitution. I confess I should like to be 
more familiar with its contents. 

W, the Elder, (goes to the Library, takes 
down a copy of the Federalist , and presents it 
to Aristides,) There, my friend, you'll find 
the dear instrument itself, with all the ex- 
planations and arguments of the Judge here, 
and his illustrious brother commentators. 

Aris, Thank you — thank you, most hear- 
tily. I consider a present like this worth 
circumnavigating a system for. But, my old 
friend, I confess 1 am surprised at not seeing 
a handsomer edition of the work. Hallo- 
well — Hallowell; pray, is that the name of 
your seat of government? 

W, the Elder, No, but of a smart town in 
Maine. 

Jay, Do you mean to say, then, that there 
is no Boston, or New York, or Philadelphia 
edition extant of the work. 

W, the Elder, I never heard of any. ^ 

Jay. You surprise me. It don't look 
right, my old host. 

W, the Elder, Indeed it does not. I am 
utterly ashamed of myself and the country, 
when I think how little the work is called for. 

Jay. It certainly don't look right. Don't 
misunderstand me, Aristides. I speak not 
from any wounded vanity of authorship; for 
jrou will perceive that my share in the work 
IS very trifling; but then, such an evidence 
of apathy, on the part of the people — such a 
culpable indifference to the memory of the 
Patres Conscripti of the Republic — I confess 
I am mortified and grieved at it. 

W, the Elder, I regret to add, Judge, 
that your own Life and Writings are any- 
thing but profitable to the publishers. 

Jay. Well, after what I've just heard, I 
am not at all surprised at it. 

W, the Elder, 'Twas but a day or two 
ago, that a leading Broadway bookseller told 
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of Uncle Tom's Log Cabin, on a venture, than 
ten copies of the other. 

Jay, I dare saj — I dare say. 

Aris, Why, this is positively more shabby 
and ungrateful than our own ostracism. But 
never mind. Judge, never mind: the truth is, 
the present geners^on of Americans is too 
near to have a fair view of your dimensions, 
and those of your glorious compeers. Pos- 
terity will do you all justice, and will be 
proud and glaa to drink in wisdom from 
your writings. Ah dear, I wish I had been a 
member of that same illustrious convention 
of yours. I would willingly exchange all my 
Grecian laurels for an honor like that. 

Jay, You would have made an invaluable 
member, no doubt; and yet, you ought to be 
satisfied, Aristides. Tou did a world of ^ood 
in your day. You played your part right 
handsomely, and will be remembered through 
all time, as the true patriot, the upright 
Judge. Indeed, I hardly know a pedestal in 
Fame's temple that I would rather stand on 
than yours. 

W, the Elder. Judge Jay— 

Jay, Well, my friend, what is it? 

W, the Elder, Do you happen to have 
heard anything, from recently arrived ghosts, 
touching the Maine Liquor Law? If so, I 
should be glad to hear your views as to the 
propriety and policy of that statute. 

Jay, Only in the most casual way. 

W, the Elder, Here it is. Suppose you 
just run your ghostly eye over its provisions. 

Jay, I have not time now, but, with your 
leave, I will t^ke it and examine it, at my 
leisure. So give me your address, and I'll 
telegraph you on the subject. 

W,the Elder, Certainly— certainly; or, 
suppose you drop me a line through the 
Shekineh. 

Jay, As you will; the cause is indeed a 
noble one, my friend, and has all my sympa- 
thies. At the same time, I have my misgiv- 
ings as to the expediency of legislating on 
such subjects. What say you, brother mag- 
istrate? Ought we not rather to leave these 
matters to the Divine Lawgiver, and to the 
Court of Conscience? 

Aris. I am certainly inclined to that 
opinion. However, I have little knowledge 
on the subject, having been a cold water char- 
acter from the start. We Greeks, you know, 
were never much given to bibbing. Will 
you believe it. Judge, I have never tasted a 
drop of ardent spints in the whole course of 
myspiritual career. 

W, the Elder, Well, then, just for the nov- 
elty of the thing, Aristides, do me the favor 
to try a little rum that I've got here, that I 
know has been in bottle for more than two 
centuries. It will do you good, I'm sure. 

Arift, No, no, my old friend. I am much 
obliged to you; but its merits would be com- 



pletely thrown away upon me. Besides,! 
do not care to form any such habit at this 
stage of my pilgrimage, 

vT, the Elder, Perhaps his Honor would— 

Jay, No, not for me. I do my work on 
water. It's bad enough for the lawyers to 
knock their glasses together as they do, con- 
tinually; but a groggy Bench is, of all things, 
my horror. Well, iriends, I'm afraid I shall 
have to move an adjournment of this meet- 
ing. I must be back to my books. 

W, the Elder, Oh, Judge, don't leave us 
so abruptly. Do stop to dinner, at least. 

Jay, I would, with pleasure, my dear 
host, but the thing is quite out of the ques- 
tion to-day. 

W, the Elder. Well, Aristides, you will, 
I'm sure. 

Aria, With great pleasure. In fact, I 
came with the expectation of spending both 
day and evening with you. Pray, what are 
the entertainments about town, for to-night? 

W, the Elder. There's the paper; see for 
yourself. 

Aris, (Eeads) Peopled s Course. New 
York Tabernacle. Third Lecture of the Se- 
ries, this evening, at 7J, by -FW". Olmsted. 
Subject: The Starry Heavens, Why, what on 
earth could we do better Uian go there? I 
confess, I am curious to compare the state- 
ments of the Professor with my recollections 
of what I used to hear at our Athenian Acad- 
emies on the subject It is rather an old 
story to me, to be sure; but I should like to 
know how far you mortals have actually pro- 
gressed in the science. Admittance 12^ 
cents. How much is that in Greek money? 

W, the Elder, Considerably less than a 
drachma. Cheap enough, isn't it? 

Aris, Dog cheap. Suppose we go, then. 

W, the Elder, Beit so. We'll start early, 
too, and stop in at Hope Chapel, for a fip- 
penny-bit's worth of Woman's Rights, on 
our way down. We can do both, and still 
have time enough for friend Wallack's com- 
edietta. You'll be delighted, Aristides, with 
that classical little theatre of his. 

Aris. What's the name of the piece? 

W, the Elder, Two can Play ai mat Game. 
Miss Keene's delicious acting in it, has been 
charming the town for the last month. 

Aris, We must go, of course. But I wish 
the Judge would be prevailed on to accom- 
pany us. 

Jay. It is utterly impossible, my dear 
friend. I have got to meet ovCt Commission- 
ers within an hour. They want my opinion 
as to the expediency of inserting an extra- 
dition clause in a treaty that we are nego- 
tiating with Herschel. So, farewell, friends. 
May we soon meet again. 
Arts, Farewell. 

W, the Elder. A pleasant journey to your 
Honor. (Exeunt,) 
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TO EVA. 

Dore^yed BTa, peerless midden, 

Prithee, fondly think of me; 
Weary, lorn and heavy laden, 

Aye, my spirit turns to thee. 
Thy dear presence thrills with joyance, 

Whether gloom or glee hetide; 
Never a grief, or grim annoyance 

One bright glance of thine may bide. 
Temper then, the sore endurance 

Of an absence far from thee, 
By the firmly pledged assurance, 

Thou wilt kindly think of me I 

Think of me, when darkness dwindling 

To the roseate dawn gives room; 
And the new-risen sun is kindling 

Gladsome life where late was gloom. 
Think of me, when day is dipping 

In the burnished wjMtern wave; 
And the dews of even* dripping 

Thirsty earth with coolness lave. 
When a thousand giant shadows, 

From each hill and mountain cast, < 
riitting o'er the dull, gray meadows, 

Toward the dusky orient haste. 
Think of me, when myriad, far bright 

Orbs, through yon blue vault axe whirled; 
And a silvery flood of star-light, 

Laves the. silent-slumbering world. 

Think of me, when Spring is robing, 

With soft emerald, mead and hill; 
And earth's torpid veins are throbbing 

With life'a renovated thrill. 
Think of me, when many a blossom 

'Neath the beam of Summer opes; 
And earth's sun-impregnate bosom 

Teems with myriad vigorous hopes. 
Think of me, when A.utumn's f alness 

Heaps man's garners high with food; 
While a gradual— growing dulness 

Blurs the green of field and wood, 
Think of me, when Winter hovers 

O'er the world his fetters bind; 
Bidding thoughts, those lawless rovers, 

Be, for a time, at home confined. 

Think of me, when sorrow thickens 

Dark o'er Fancy's springtide dreams; 
And thy drooping spirit sickens. 

As grow dim lifb's hopeful beams. 
Think of me, when new-born gladness 

Bright relumes thy dowded soul; 
And the dark, chill mists of sadness 

Scattering off its landscape roll. 

Think of me, when pomp and Ibshion 

Swim before thy daszled sight, 
Bidding each enlisted passion 

Share its portion of delight. 
Think t)f me, when lonely musing 

Pensive images hath brought; 
With soft moarnfnlnesfl suffusing 

The oomplexionof thy Uiought. 
Think of me, when memory brings the« 

Buried joys, long-vanished tears; 
And when salient Fancy flings thee 

Forward into coming years. 

Think of me, as him, who ever 
Olung to thee in weal or wo; 
Him, whose wavering fondness never 



Bade one tear of thine to flow. 
Think of me, as one whose ranging 

Bore him never forth from the^ 
If to others, fickle, changing. 

Never an instant so to thee.. 



THE PEACE CONGRESS.* 

The Peace Congress me^ this year in Lon- 
don, and we would be wanting in duty if we 
did not give a glance at the important opera- 
tions of the Sessions: 

Extract from the Minutes. 

SESSION OP JULY THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

The Congress desires that in future a 
strict oversight shall be exercised in refe- 
rence to children's toys. 

The Governments of the world should 
unite their efforts in moralizing the pleasures 
of youth. 

In consequence, the followine resolution, 
proposed by Mr. Cobden, was adopted: 

That the leaden soldiers used by children, 
shall be melted. 

That all the wooden horsemen shall be 
burned, and the paper grenadiers torn up, 
as inspiring childhood with bellicose ideas. 

That the authorities shall summon parents 
to ffive up, on the eighth day from this time, 
their children's swords, wooden guns, paper 
cartridge-boxes, tin shakos and cannons. 

SESSION OP THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

M. Cotounet de Pezenas submits to the 
Congress a list of books which it is indis- 
pensable should be interdicted to the eye of 
youth: 

The Roman History. 
The Greek History. 
The History of France. 
The History of the Thirty Years War. 
Victories and Conquests. 
Inasmuch, as these books filled with the de 
scriptions of wars and battles, serve to make 
children fierce and unmanageable. 

The Congress decides that this list shall be 
sent to ail the sovereigns of Europe. 

SESSION OP THE TWENTY-PIPTH. 

M. Cotounet de Pezenas asks again for 
the floor, and gives the following address: 

Gentlemen: — It is a custom in many of 
the cities, towng, villages, boroughs and 
hamlets, of France, to call together tne inha- 
bitants at the sound of a drum, when 
there is some important news to communi- 
cate, or legal enactment for them to exe- 
cute. 

This custom is highly dangerous. The 

sound of drum calls up iaeas of struggle and 

carnage, it helps to harden the soul, and to 

keep up military habits, (exclamations of 

♦from the Vrenoh, Iff '<I1 Penseroso." 
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very well,) so unworthy of civilization, (sen- 
sation) I propose, therefore, that a letter be 
written to Louis Napoleon, to induce him to 
forbid the mayors of France, using the drum 
with public proclamations, (hurrahs.] 

M. Cotounet descends from the tribune, 
and receives the congratulations of his many 
friends. 

A member. I propose to extend the same 
prohibition to the trumpet and the large 
drum, (adopted.) 

Another member. By what instrument 
can we replace it? I ask that public criers 
do call together the people at the sound of 
the fife. 

M. Cotounet. The fife is a military in- 
strument, which is commonly used as an 
accomplice of the drum. I object to the 
fife. 

M. Cobden. I call for the flute. 

M. Elihu Burritt. And I for the flageolet. 

A ballot was taken between the flute and 
the flageolet; the flageolet hsul a small ma- 
jority. 

At the breaking up of the sesslDn, a sub- 
scription was raised from Uie friends of 
Peace, for executing a full length portrait 
of the illustrious philanthropist, Cotounet 
de Pezenas. 

SESSION THE TWBNTT-SIXTH. 

On the proposition of KHSTCKNPMRT, 
sometimes called the Dove of the Pacific^ 
a retired Moheean and an old cannibal, 
the Congress decides that a congratula- 
tory address should be sent to M.* Carlier, 
Prefect of Police, to thank him for his reso- 
lution of forbidding itinerant merchants to 
sound the cornet-a-piston through the streets. 
Brass instruments are unfavorable to peace, 
their vibrations only being calculated to ex- 
cite bellicose ideas among citizens. 

M. Cotounet de Pezenas, wished that M. 
Carlier should be requested to exercise a 
stricter oversight on exhibitions of learned 
animals, and that they should be prevented 
from teaching the military exercises 
To Dogs, 
To Canary Birds, 
To Pleas; 

These spectacles being only calculated to 
perpetuate in the breast of the masses the 
depraved taste for combat. 

M. Cobden seconds this motion. 

A committee is appointed, composed of 
Messrs. Elihu Burritt. Blagson, (of Missis- 
sippi,) Khstcknpmrt, Cobden, and Cotounet 
of Pezenas, charged with committing to 
paper the address and petition. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH DAT. {InCtdent) 

Sir Richard Cobden has understood that 
to convince the world, it was not mere- 
ly to make a motion for the suppression of 
the regiments of card and lead, which serve 



as toys for the children of the different Eu- 
ropean nations. 

The Congress might have well proffered 
three hurrahs, after the memorable address 
of the illustrious orator; universal perfection 
would have run great risk of not having 
advanced a single step, if the Honorable 
Richard Cobden, had not taken a determi- 
nation, which I do not fear to qualify as 
heroic, and even generous. 

Having stuffed into his pockets all the gold 
he had in his secretary, oir Richard Cobden 
went from his hotel, followed by five servants 
each with a large basket, himself supplied 
with a large empty bag, and all six directed 
their steps towards Regent street. 

All the Englishmen that met this group 
said to themselves: — '^Where the deuce can 
Sir Richard Cobden be going, with five ser- 
vants, five baskets, and an empty bag?" 

But Sir Richard did not stop for an in- 
stant to make explanations, he knew that 
when his goal wa's the purification of Eu- 
rope, a lost minute might cost the lives of 
manv hundred people— a cannon can make 
much ravage in sixty seconds. 

Arrived in Regent street. Sir Richard 
went over to a large store, well-known to 
the children of London, being filled with 
toys of every kind. 

Sir Richard walked into this establish- 
ment, still followed by his five servants, with 
his five baskets, and the empty bag. 

The toyman was stupified to a slight de- 
gree at first, but a shopkeeper, and above all, 
an English shopkeeper, willingly looks over 
any kind of eccentricity in his visitors, pro- 
vided that he sells a ^reat deal, and a buyer 
presenting himself with a bag and five bas- 
xets, can only have excellent intentions, and 
is worthy of a polite salutation. 

"Sir Kichara, what do you wish?" siud 
the shopkeeper, after making his bow. 

"Everything that you have in the shape of 
card soldiers, infantry and cavalry." 

"1 have fifteen thousand." 

"I will take the fifteen thousand. Fill my 
baskets with them. Where are your leaden 
regiments?" 

" In this case. I have six — twelve 
dozen." 

"I will make them prisoners in this bag." 

"It seems that my lord is troubled wiUi 
ennui. I have also to offer him for his 
amusement, balls — balloons?" 

"No; I want cannons. Show me your 
stock of cannons, of wood, tin and brass?" 

"In this side-drawer, I have a park of ar- 
tillery, which is perfect." 

"I forgot. You have of course swords, 
guns, cartridge-boxes, and epaulettes? I 
will take them all; if my baskets will not 
hold them put them in a wagon." 

"Everything shall be arranged according 
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to my lord's wish. At what hotel will he 
order them to be left." 

"In the room where the members of the 
Peace Congress meet. My name is Sir 
Richard Cobden. I hope that my fellow- 
members will follow my example, and that 
before four hours have elapsed, all the fright- 
ful playthings which stimulate children to 
thoughts of war and warfare, will have dis- 
appeared from London. And, in consequence 
of this measure, in ten years not a single 
young Englishman will think of being a 
soldier," ^ 

The shopman saluted Sir Richard with 
the profound respect which was due to an 
illustrious orator, and to a man who had just 
spent in his establishment a hundred pounds 
sterling. 

SESSION OP THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

This session of the Peace Congress offered 
an interest more vivid than even the pre- 
ceding ones. The news of the sweep-stakes 
of Sir Richard Cobden at the Regent street 
toy shop, has brought together a numerous 
audience, hoping that this celebrated orator 
would take the floor to tell of his expedition 
against the card and leaden soldiery; and 
they were not deceived in their expectations. 

Sir Richard Cobden mounted the tribune 
at the opening of the session, and a triple 
salvo of applause, first saluted the generous 
philanthropist, who did not fear to spend an 
hundred pounds sterling, that military tastes 
should be crushed in young England. 

Order being established, Sir Richard Cob- 
den pronounced the following speech. 

My Lords and Qentlemen: — Nothing is so 
fully done that nothing remains to do. We 
have proscribed card soldiers; this is well, 
but still, not sufficient to insure the 
peace of the world, (general expressions of 
astonishment.) No, gentlemen, that is 
not enough. Last evening in paying a visit 
to our honorable colleague Patterson, I was 
troubled to see that the Punchinello that I 
had brought to his son little Tom,, to recom- 
pense him for the loss of his box of soldiers, 
was a toy no less dangerous than evea the 
soldiers. Yes, gentlemen, I must say it, and 
I ask pardon of a father whose sorrow I 
must revive; this Punchinello in the hands of 
little Tom, immediately woke in the child 
instincts of cruelty, which make me tremble 
for his future ; (the paternal Patterson 
cannot restrain a sob,) for scarcely was he 
in possession of his toy than little Tom, 
used it to give severe blows with the butt of 
Punchinello stick, on the respected cat of the 
mansion. If a commissary of police had 
been there, the magistrate would probably 
have been treated in the same maDn(5r, but 
happily there was no commissary within 
reach of little Tom and the stick of his Punchi- 



nello, (fresh sobs from the paternal Patter- 
son.) It is evident that the play in question 
can only inspire children with tastes for the 
most barbarous combats. Thus it behooves 
us with despatch to take immediate and 
energetic, measures to bring back all chil- 
dren in quarrel, and little Tom in particular, 
to more pacific sentiments. For notice that 
Punchinellos are not only found in London, 
but are met with in Paris, Moscow, Algiers, 
everywhere in fact under different names, 
but always with sticks, and with the bumps 
of mischief. We must prescribe with a 
solemn vote, Punchinellos of all nations. 

There was unanimous applause. The 
paternal Patterson, who saw that his son 
would be saved, and would also become a 
true philanthropist, though before he could 
not restrain his sobs, now wept with joy. 

The President. Does any one wish the 
floor? 

A voice. I do. 

The President. M. Cotounet de Pezenas 
has it. 

M. Cotounet to the chair. Gentlemen:^- 
Let us abolish card soldiers or leaden ones; 
we break wooden swords — we proscribe Pun- 
chinellos, I do not approve it. I adhere en- 
tirely to these great measures of peace, and 
am proud to subscribe my name to them. 
But before quitting your presence for Peze- 
nas, I desire to consult with you on the 
kind of toys that I should give my little one 
that he may not cry too much, when I take 
his soldiers, drum and Punchinello, away 
from him. Must I give him a ball? 

A voice. No balls — down with balls. 

M. Cotounet. A same of cards. 

Another voice. No cards, children use 
them to play at war. 

M. Cotounet. But I must give my little 
one something. I promised him that I 
would bring some remembrance ftom Lon- 
don; my vnfe only let me come on that con- 
dition. 

Elihu Burritt. It appears to me that 
nothing can be more pleasing to wise and 
studious children, wh^ have naturally a 
taste for beauties, than to read them the 
admirable remarks delivered during the ses- 
sions of the Congress of Peace. I offer a 
copy of the remarks to the senior M. Cotou- 
net, and beg him to give it from me to M. 
Cotounet, junior, who I have no doubt, wiil 
be able to extract from the work entertain- 
ment, and at the same time recreation and 
salutary enjoyment. 

The assembly gave three cheers in honor 
of Elihu Burrit, and of the Messrs. Cotou- 
net, senior and junior. 

Sir Richard Cobden. Gentlemen, another 
word — I learned this morning from the 
Ftench journals, that notwithstanding our 
pacific exhortations, the citizens continue to 
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mount guard, to make faction, and to walk 
four abreast, during a part of the night 
under the command of a corporal, with a 
^n on his left shoulder. I believe that the 
Ume has come to stigmatize such a piece of 
ferocity in the eyes of the world. . 

The assembly separated with three groans 
for the French National Guard. 

For some days P^s had no news of Sir 
Richard Cobden and his colleagues; a rumor 
began to spread that the philanthropists had 
again united for a special session with closed 
doors, and at that meeting, at the close of 
hotter discussidn than ordinary, the mem- 
bers pf the Peace Congress haa killed each 
other. 

We are happy in being able to disprove 
this news, which we believe we do not qualify 
too severely, in calling a shameful piece of 
scandal. 

Sir Richard Cobden has stopped talking, 
because he was beaten black and blue; and 
all his honorable colleagues, have been in 
the same manner prevented from forming a 
session through contusional disabilities. 

Let us hasten te say, that these bruises 
and discolorations, are only new titles of 
glory for the philanthropists, who met this 
year in London. It was in their desire to take 
away wooden swords and tin guns, from 
certain wicked children, in London, that 
they received these wounds. 

The expedition a^inst the shop in Regent 
street, had given hope to the members of 
the Peace Congress, tibatthe general disarm- 
ing of the urchins of London, would be 
attended with the same ease. 

Fatal illusioni Itmust be acknowledged Sir 
Richard Cobden committed a piece of im- 
prudence ; he did not fear to advance alone 
into a group of fifty school-boys, who were 
preparing for a sham-fight in Hyde Park. 

All young Englishmen know of nothing 
but Waterloo^their teachers of history as- 
sure them it is the only memorable battle 
ever fought in Europe. 

Sir Richard seeing the children charging 
one another sword in hand, rushed towards 
the English army, and seizing a child by the 
arm, who took the part of commander-in- 
chief, and who was dubbed Wellington, ad- 
dressed him thus: 

"In the name of Philanthropy, in the name 
of Elihu Burritt, in the name of the illus- 
trious Coutenet of Pesenas, cease young 
men, ohl cease these cruel sports. Do you 
want a kite? I will give you one. Do you 
want cherry tarte? I will pay for some. 
Do you wish for cock-chafers? I will try to 
catoh some. But for God's sake, no more 
war — ^no more battle of Waterloo in Hyde 
Park. Enough blood has flowed already." 

The commander-in-chief did not reply to 
this touching appeal. He only went l>ack 



towards his comrades, and exchanged a 
few words with them in a low tone. Sir 
Richard Cobden thought he touched their 
hearts, and waited to see their arms thrown 
down at his feet. Alas! his illusion was not of 
long duration; at a given signal the young 
warriors threw themselves against the un- 
fortunate philanthropist with furious huzzas, 
and Sir Richard Qobden had to stand the 
shock of both armies. 

The other members of the Peace Congress 
who were in Hyde Park, ran to the assis- 
tance of their President, but they were only 
able to share his fate. 

They were slashed by the swords, and 
punched by the tin bayonets; chance might 
have had it, that a battery of three wooden 
cannons loaded with stones, would have 
opened their fire on them — but. happily at 
that moment, the artillerymen were absent 
from their post on a foray after ginger- 
bread. 

Sir Richard and his co-philanthropists, 
were only able to withdraw by the aid of a 
policeman, whose appearance alone sufficed 
to put to flight both armies. The members 
of the Peace Congress betook themselves 
limping to their several hotels, lamenting 
more ttian ever over the terrible conse- 
quences of war. Eight days of sleep and 
bolstering, were necessary to insure the 
complete convalescence of all these victims 
of philanthropy. At the end of this time 
the members of the Peace Congress thought 
it useless to follow up the course of their 
session. 

A city where school-boys are so ferocious 
as they are in London is destined to per- 
petual war. We do not pity Sir Richard 
ror his wounds — we congratulate him upon 
them — ^formerly he was only an apostle— 
now he is a martyr. 

We have had the happiness of contempla- 
ting the features of Sir Richard Cobden 
since his trip to Paris, at the end of the 
month of August. We have seen him at 
the moment, when as usual imbued with an 
interest in promoting universal peace, he 
supplicated the learned rabbit of the Champs 
Elysees in ftlture, to give up beating the 
charge on his drum. 



THE ROMANCE OF BLOCKLEY. 

NO. IT. — ^JAKS THE FERRYMAN. 

Attached to the Aims-House is a ferry for | 
the accommodation of the countless throngs 
of visitors who weekly pour into the great 
building beyond the Schuylkill. This ferry 
situated at South street is a great convenience 
both to the inmates and ofScers of the House, 
and the visiting multitude; and its construc- 
tion evinces the wisdom of that honorable 
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Board af Gufurdians, to whose supervision 
is entrusted so extensive an interest. By 
taking an omnibus at the Exchange, you 
will be whirled along with celerity to with- 
in a square or so of the ferry, and stepping 
into one of the capacious batteaux which 
await your honorable self ,you will in five 
minutes, or less, find yourself on the opposite 
shore, from which point of the compass you 
can steer,— on dry land to be sure, and lay- 
ing under requisition your natural powers 
of locomotion, — ^to the front of the building. 
You pass on the way, the house of which 
the steam-engine is the illustrious tenant — 
as faithful a servant as can be found on 
the entire premises, and which sends the 
water up to the basin, whence it is conveyed 
through nameless ramifications to all pomts 
of the establishment. On your right hand 
you will have the fine farm-house, barn, and 
stables, forming a tout ensemble of rural sight 
and scene within a stone's throw of the 
bustling city. 

But linger a little while here just in the 
vicinity of the ferry. If it was a very cold 
day we would ask you to step into that 
small frame, which has a captivating coat 
of whitewash to recommend it to your fa- 
vorable notice, and warm your benumbed 
digits, which are ten degrees stiffer from 
your river excursion ; and your reddish 
nose, upon which old Father Boreas has 
been playing a tune which made you wince 
during the operation. Suppose, we say, you 
step in. Well, here we are. It is a plain, 
old-fashioned room, with a good stout stove 
occupying the central point, whence the 
genial caloric goes on a voyage of discovery 
all round the apartment, till every nook and 
corner is permeated with the diffusive 
warmth. An old coat or two are suspended 
on a large wooden peg in the wall; real, 
sfcern, uncompromising box coats. A few oil- 
cloth capes are scattered round, while a tar- 
paulin hat peers out from the old curiosity 
shop, which seems to tell us that the fresh- 
water sailor is to a very great extent assi- 
milated to his regular salt companions, and 
feels at liberty to assume some of the in- 
signia of the profession, on the undisputed 
score of fraternity. Around the room is 
one continuous bench, which, unadorned by 
cushion, is still very grateful to the weary 
traveller or the superannuated inmate who 
stops here a moment to pick up a little vigor 
for his anticipated transportation to the 
other side of the Rubicon. 

Ah! what have we here stowed away? — 
the dinner of one of our ferrymen. It seems 
he has placed some fine Irish potatoes on 
top of the stove to roast during his absence, 
and upon his return he will fall to the task 
of demolition with a real relish. Yon- 
der is a flute, within striking distance of 



the potatoes. Strange concatenation of 
sublunary objects! We believe there is no 
particular association between a flute and a 
potato, unless it be that the latter keeps the 
gastric regions in tune. However, the ap- 
pearance of that musical instrument indi- 
cates the presence of a certain degree of 
taste and refinement. It proves that some 
of our fresh-water sailors can be charmed 
with the concord of sweet sounds. And this 
consideration alone is guarantee that you, 
gentle reader, will be safely rowed over the 
£tream, and sustain no personal damage 
whatever from the sturdy Charon, who 
grasps your Obolus as the compensation for 
his aquatic services. The poor fellow who 
can take his flute, and tune up some pensive 
or jovial air; who can canter up and down 
through the scale of notes with undisguised 
complacency; who can give you the national 
"Yankee Doodle" with a patriotic vehe- 
mence which almost surprises himself; we 
say such an one may not nave a cent to call 
his own, and may see your purse fully ex- 
posed with itsr tempting gold eagles, and yet 
not feel the least desire to filch it from your 
steady grasp. That poor fellow has music 
in his soul. He is not "fit for treason, strata- 
gems, or spoils." There is a nameless affinity 
between melody and good morals. There is 
a humanizing influence, a transforming, 
sublimating influence in sweet sound, it 
subjugates the animal in onr complex na- 
ture. It seems to give tone to the intellec- 
tual in man. It abstracts the feelings, it 
isolates the heart from all that is petty and 
grovelling. Diffuse a taste for music among 
the people, and just as infallibly will you 
diffuse a spirit of honest subordination to 
legitimate authority. Make it part and 
parcel of common education, and you infuse 
an iron element of vigor into the body po- 
litic. 

But that flute, d! gentle reader, which 
has led us into a train of discursive observa- 
tions, has lost its owner. Humble friend, 
thou who hast so often made it ** discourse 
mbst eloquent music," thou art gone! Often, 
when waiting upon the city side for the ad- 
vent of a boat, that strain of melody has 
come floating across the waters, softened by 
the distance, and breathing peace and con- 
tentment into my heart. And then I could 
see thee (thy flute laid temporarily aside,) 
jump with alacrity into the boat, cast off 
the chain which kept her to her moorings, 
dip thine oars gracefully into the limpid 
tide, and send thy boat forward through the 
waves like a thing of life, as with breast of 
oak it clave the surge, and bounded in a 
twinkling to the spot where I was standing, 
watching its movements with as much in- 
terest as if it was a rational being making 
headway to honorable distinction through a 
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sea of opposing inflaences. And when it 
has shot like a bird through its element, 
and reached the further lan(Sng, I have al- 
niost been tempted to wave mj hat in the 
air, as a tokeu of approbation for the right 
creditable manner in which it has performed 
its part. But the boat itself interested me 
because it was a component part of the poor 
fellow who swayed the magic oar. 

Jake was a true sailor. That tarpaulin, 
placed jauntily on his crown ; that wide 
collar, turned down over the blue jacket; 
that open shirt, exposing to view the red 
flannel; that broad black ribbon thrown 
over the neck, with a Daguerreotype attached 
to it; the belt around the pants, superseding 
the employment of the stereotyped sus- 
pender; all seemed to indicate that, if Jake 
nad not actually followed the sea, he had 
the root of the matter in him, the real Simon 
Pure nautical and aquatic prepossessions 
and instincts. There was notning about his 
whole appearance which smacked of the 
terra firma. He looked as though, like a 
modern Neptune, the water was his legiti- 
mate domain. The oar was Jake's trident. 
It was the symbol of his profession. He 
clung to it as the Siamese twin does to his 
brother. All the Union he ever thought 
about or dreamed of was the union between 
himself and his oar. And when you talked 
about a dissolution of the Union, poor Jake 
hardly imagined you had reference to state 
affairs. He presumed you were threatening 
to take him from the oar, and he told you, 
with Webster-like emphasis and oratorical 
flourish, Jake and his oar, '* now and for ever, 
one and inseparable." In addition to these 
nautical predilections, his emphatically were 
the generous impulses of temperament which 
so strikingly characterize the body of men 
"who do business in great waters.'' Urbane 
and courteous, accommodating and kind, he 
seemed to live only to advance the interests 
of his fellow-men within his humble sphere 
of action. In rainy seasons his hands were 
busy in wiping off the seats with the coarse 
napkin which he carried, thus rendering the 
passage over somewhat more comfortable. 
When the turbid waters cast up their slimy 
deposit upon the ferry landing, making a 
firm foothold a downright impracticability, 
his broom was in immediate requisition to 
sweep back again into the restless river its 
bequest, which was so ungraciously received 
at its hands. Had you a package to take 
over whose aspect was rather formidable, it 
was Jake who in his own sinewy arms carried 
it from the shore to the boat, and gently de- 
posited it within the watercraft ; which cere- 
mony accomplished, he would politely touch 
his tarpaulin, and lend you an arm as you 
walked down ihe declivity at whose foot was 
the waiting bateau which seemed to cringe 



like a vassal to its liege lord as he bounded 
into it. But if you wanted to see Jake nut 
on the exquisite of affability, you must gather 
around him a bevy of buxom damsels, vnth 
red cheeks, smiling eyes, variegated shawls, 
and neat little parasolettes, to play the co- 
quette with undoubted earnestness, fin- 
compassed by a fascinating coterie of the 
fentler sex, he was the pink of good humour, 
rom the moment when he chivalrously 
handed them into the bark, v^ith all the 
gallantry of Paris to the classic Helen, to 
the auspicious epoch of disembarkation, he 
was a perfect entertainer. His fund of 
anecdote was at their service. Every object 
of interest up and down the river gave occa- 
sion for a running commentary of observa- 
tions at once fresh, whole-hearted, and ori- 
ginal. Jake was eloquent. "The bonnet* 
of blue" thawed him into positive loquacious- 
ness. The term volubility scarcely takes in 
the idea. His flow of words was something 
like the strong tide against which he plied 
his good old oars. It was deep, strong, 
nervous, and irresistible. And yet he was 
not obtrusive. There was no censurable 
forwardness. The fair daughters of Eve 
could not help observing that he laid a free- 
will offering on the shrine of beauty, but 
they clearly saw that it was done gently 
and respectfully; and, recognizing this de- 
licacy in the poor fellow, they fully appre- 
ciated the motives which influenced him, 
and cave an attentive hearing to his remarks. 
"Ladies," he would say, with mild ex- 
pression, " Do you see that tine little steam- 
boat plying up the river? That boat goes to 
Redbank. I think I must take a short trip 
to Redbank some of these fine pleasant days. 
I have been there, but I want to see the 
Monument once more — the Monument which 
tells of our brave forefathers. They say 
that the Hessians and Britishers were han- 
dled without gloves there, and that Count 
Donop, with his scarlet uniform, paid rather 
dear for his whistle. OhI I like that old 
spot I could sit on the bank all day in 
summer time, whistling Hail Columbia, 
and making a fist at the British lion, I 
CQuld. I wish my name was on that monu- 
ment; and had my birthday been January 
the Cth, 1756, instead of January the 6th, 
1826, it would have been there, cut broad 
and deep in the marble. Yes, it would, 
ladies. I wouldn't have taken a gun or a 
sword, but I would have lathered them about 
the head with a good stout oar. The way I 
would have swept that old oar with both 
hands, like a mower uses his scythe, on 
their ugly countenances, would have been 
a caution to Count Donop and our Board of 
Managers, that it would." And then Jake 
would ^ive a lusty pull at the oar, as if the 
enthusiasm of the moment had invigorated 
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his arm, and infused into his spirit the in- 
domitable energy of the fathers of our re- 
public. Suddenly he would pause, as a 
bird, when it poises itself in mid-air in the 
empyrean yault, and pointing to the 
Market-street bridge, descant a little on its 
gigantic proportions, and ejcpress the hope 
that a sister bridge might span the Schuyl- 
kill at a lower point, say Spruce or Pine 
street. By this time the voyage across the 
Hellespont was consummated, and our 
hero jumped ashore, a(^usted his tarpaulin, 
and gracefully handed the ladies out of the 
bateau. 

A devotion so very strongly marked, 
and manners so pleasing produced their 
legitimate result. There is something 
"mighty taking," as Crockett has it, in 
this ingenuous, straightforward cordiality 
of disposition. So large a proportion of our 
fellow-men repudiate affability, and turn 
the cold shoulder on the small sweet cour- 
tesies, that we hail as a precious boon one 
whose delicate assiduities to please are all 
at our service. Hence, when the ladies 
opened their purses to hand our ferryman 
the charge — tne quid pro quo — ^which went 
to create a revenue for the institution, in- 
stinctively they launched out of its capacious 
receptacle, the bead reticule, some neat little 
silver coin as a kind of douceur for their 
humble friend. And these little gifts were 
as gracefully tendered as they were modestly 
received. Fart of this little fund would be 
dedicated to the purchase of some good 
segars, for Jake was a lover of the weed 
when that weed was odoriferous. He heartily 
eschewed a rank article; but the real high- 
flavored Havana, whose fumes were like in- 
cense to the olfactories, this was hailed as 
a welcome vade m^cum whenever he had the 
wherewithal to effect its purchase. In warm 
weather a portion of his perquisites went to 
procure a jug of fresh milk, which he es- 
teemed as far superior to the nectar of the 
celestials, of which we read in mythologic 
lore. Whenever you saw the old brown jug 
deposited snugly at the bottom of the boat, 
then you could reasonably infer two things: 
first, that Jake's pocket had a silver lining; 
and secondly, that it was his fixed purpose 
to lessen his stores a little by the purchase 
of a treat of the best milk procurable within 
a square of the ferry. 

But ah ! my very excellent fresh-water 
friend, I shall see thee no more! Thy flute, 
thy brown jug, thy tarpaulin hat, are all 
without an owner ! Thy smilinaj face, 
which assumed an air of warmest gratitude 
when I handed thee a tract or testament as 
a gift, shall never greet me more! I will not 
stop to inquire why a young man like thee 
wast an inmate of the Alms House, nor scan 
with severe eye the moral obliquities which 



unhappily may have been thine. I will not 
pour a withering invective on thy derelic- 
tions from the path of right. My own heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and sighs over 
its guilt and deficiencies. Erring brother, 
thou mayst have been, but my charity has 
circumference enough to enfold thee in its 
grasp. If the poor heart fails in the stern 
Rfe-battle, and succumbs in its feebleness to 
the potent sovereignty of moral evil, God 
forbid that I should summon that poor 
heart to the tribunal of a judgment as fal- 
lible as mine! Thou hast gone, my humble 
friend, to another world. Thy Kind and 
genial smile has been swept from thy coun- 
tenance by the darkling wing of the death- 
angel. Thou art in the tomb, and, humble 
as was thine office, we miss thee. The beau- 
tiful Schuylkill has lost a little of its ro- 
mantic interest to me since thou art seen no 
longer on its banks^, the white-washed ferry- 
house seems to have lost its guardian and 
protector since thy form has vanished from 
its open doorway. When I heard pf thy 
sudden departure — ^for the malignant typhus 
soon did its fatal work upon thy system — 
I felt as though a kind relative had been 
taken from my pathway. And from various 
points of the Institution regrets have reached 
my ears at thine untimely dissolution. Thy 
offices of disinterested kindness have dwelt 
upon many a quivering lip, and the good, 
the gentle, and the true have dropped an 
unbidden tear to thy humble memory. In a 
select corner of my heart, poor Jake, thine 
image shall be stored away, when the re- 
membrance of others, of nobler lineage and 
loftier position, but who sadly lacked thy 
generous self-forgetfulness and warmth of 
soul, shall have vanished from the tablet of 
my recollection — 

« Honour and wortU firom no condition rise. 
Act well thy part, there all true greatness liet." 



NATURE AND ART. 

« Tie Nature's work, beyond the reach of ari* 

JRees^ Prologue to "The Headsman .*» 
"Our little world, the imageof the great."— TF&H«r. 

In all created things there is beauty, ex- 
quisite and unadorned beauty. So there is 
in the works of art. The first, however, has 
that kind of beauty which derives its chief 
excellence from the hand of a Divine master. 
The latter sparkles, it is true, with gems dug 
from the depths of the earth, and with flow- 
rets culled from the rich parterres of nature. 
Artificial beauty is that which derives its 
charms from the hand of man. True beauty 
alone has its origin in truth and nature. 
Music, for instance, is imitative of nature, 
and, yet how strange, man will pay to hear 
the combined efforts of genius and art, ap- 
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plaud to the very echo the **exiacy of scund^** 
as critics call it, while the wild, though har- 
monious, the rich and sublime tones which 
are breathed and uttered by the vocalists of 
nature, joining chorus to the invisible ones 
of the heavens, are disregarded! There is 
music in the breeze of morn, there is music 
in the gale and the storm; there is music in 
flowers, there is music in the hum of the bees, 
and the rustling of the reeds; there is music 
on the ocean, the lake, and in the falling of 
waters; there is music every where, and in 
all things, for the oi^hestra of heaven is 
earth, and her minstrels are all living things. 
Beauty, like music, is in all things, and in 
every place. You can trace it when looking 
down irom the mountain height into the deep 
vallies beneath. You see it in rippling 
rills, and in rushing torrents; all created 
things are beautiful, because they are per- 
fect. Not so with worKs of art. 

There is beauty, grand and sublime, in the 
deep forest. Forests are to the beasts and 
birds, what cities are to men. The mighty 
oak, whose architecture is beyond the reach 
of human power to form or model, is the 
palace of tne lesser animals of the woods; it 
IS here the squirtel rules, and it is here the 
wood-pecker acts the part of old father Time, 
and commences the work of ruin and of 
death. It is here the owl and the bat hold 
their midnight orgies. The tall pine, the 
elm, the chestnut and the fir, are the dwell- 
ings of millions of insects, while the ash 
illustrates the world of man, by hiding be- 
neath its shaded leaves, 

"Humble merit white, but pure.** 

Even tiiough silence reign, and daark, sombre 
gloom pervades the scene, still, here is ani- 
mal life. The footsteps of man fall heavily 
on the sreen sward, its echo is heard afar and 
wide, the inhabitants shrink from its ap- 
proach; and, as it passes away, their silence 
remains, until assurance is doubly sure of 
no returning evil. 

There is one spot, however, where terror 
lessens the wild beauty of nature, a spot 
where oppressive silence makes beauty 
terrible — ^it is the prairie. This is the only 
spot, if we except the deserts of Arabia, 
where the paintul effect of almost total 
silence is to be found and experienced. The 
prairie may be likened unto some cloistered 
aisle — indeed, it is emphatically the temple of 
Deity on earth. 

Let us return to art. Examine the finest cam- 
bric needle; how beautiful, how highly polish- 
ed, how smooth its surface — it will penetrate 
the coarsest linen, and pass through the finest 
silk, leaving no perceptible mark. Then 
examine a thorn from some prickly tree — 
how coarse and harsh it is compared to the 
needle, when viewed by tiie naked eye. 



Here art has the advantage of nature. The 
needle glistens and shines brightly in the 
sunshine, the thorn is dull, heavy, and re- 
flects back no light. But view them both 
through a microscope — the needle is ftill of 
deep indentations and blotches, it looks more 
like a tenpenny nail, than a beautiful piece 
of polished steel; the eye of it looks 
ragged, and the wonder excited is, how such 
a rough piece of work can ever be used for 
such nice and delicate work. You then ex- 
amine the thorn; view it well, not a blemish 
is discernable, not a single indentation is 
visible, it looks far more beautiful, when 
viewed through the medium of the micros- 
cope than it does to the naked eye. 

Here then is the difference between the 
handiwork of Deity and of man, the one 
is all beauty, all truth, all nature — in fact — 
perfection. The other is simply the beauty 
of art. It is strange, and yet how true, the 
eye is pleased more by the' vanity of man's 
work, than is the mind gratified by the con- 
templation of the creations of our heavenly 
Father. The beauty of nature derives its 
chief charm from the fact that it is real — 
being as it is above all attempts at imitation 
— that of art is all imitatioh. We admire 
art more than we do nature, because it is 
fashionable in the world's eye — we neglect 
the beauties of nature because they are com- 
mon. And this is the world's philosophy! 

The hand of man will chisel out a pieoe of 
sculpture from a rough marble, and the 
world will admire and applaud it. The 
hand of Deity forms a million, and the world 
sees no real beauty in them. It is not the 
fashion to extol the gigantic works of God, 
but it is the fashion to fall down and wor- 
ship man, and compare his works to those of 
the great master, ruler and architect of all. 
The beauty of art should be praised and ad- 
mired — but not until it is viewed through 
a microscope, and all its imperfections 
studied closely, and critically examined; then 
would we value those of nature more, be- 
cause they are free from blemish, and are 
what art can never attain — perfection. 



MANCHESTER AND ITS VICINITY.* 

Tired of Liverpool, and anxious for a 
change of scenery, I left the dingy seaport 
**by rail," and, after passing through the 
dark and gloomy tunnel which extends from 
Lime Street Station to Edzehill, emerged 
into the light of a perfect day and a clear 
atmosphere, beyond the limits of the famous 
town. It was delightful to behold once more 

•From «*Tbe Footpath and Highway, or Wanderingi 
of an American in Great Britain in 1851 and '52: by Ben- 
jamin Moran;" now in press, and shortly to be published 
by Mesirs. Lipplnoott, Urambo k Co., Philadelphia. 
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the green fields and bright sky, and my 
eyes, for the first time, took in the glories of 
an English landscape. Yes! there it was, 
before me, the rural charm of our fatherland. 
But a single slance was allowed; the train 
did not stop long at any one station, and I 
was obliged to be content with a gleam of the 
sweet prospect. Hedgerows lin^ the fields; 
tall oaks reared their majestic forms to the 
skies; white cottages peeped out from ivy 
and clustered leaves; and the landscape 
looked a very garden. The t^U spires of the 
village churches, and the large mansions 
of the wealthy, came rapidly in sight, and 
then passed by, leaving upon my mind their 
impress, clear and ineffaceable, for they were 
t^fpes of Old England^ and spoke of the an- 
cient day, and I gloried in beholding them. 
The train whirled us on, on, past hamlet and 
town, through tunnel and farm, over viaduct 
and moon but nearly the whole distance was 
pleasant to the view. The ground, at the 
sides of the rail, was under cultivation from 
the hedges and walls down to the very track; 
and at the stations there were garden- 
patches, in which roses and other favorite 
flowers grew luxuriantly, and distilled upon 
the air their sweetness. And this, thought 
I, is England; and this velvet-grass, and 
these broad fields, and those neat cottages 
and magnificent parks, are the charms which 
draw the American across the angry waters, 
that he may feast his eyes on them and grow 
familiar with the beauty of his ancestral 
land! But my poetic reverie was doomed to 
an end. Rain began to fall fast as we ap- 
proached the great cotton manufactory of the 
realm, and I entered Manchester in a arenoh- 
ing shower. The landscape which so recent- 
ly claimed my admiration was gone, and I 
stood alone in one of the filthiest places I had 
ever placed foot into up to that time. Smoke 
and clouds hung over the town, and through 
the veil of darkness which they created, I 
could trace indistinctly the tall chimneys 
and towering forms of countless cotton fac- 
tories. A small stream, black as ink, flowed 
near the station where I stood, and the earth 
around me appeared as black as the waters 
of the rill. "The dark and light side of the 
picture!" mused I; "we cannot expect sun- 
shine and showers always, and tnis black 
scene is put before me as a contrast with 
what I have just been enjoying so much. 
Hope and despair! the countrv and the town! 
The pure air of heaven and tte polluted air 
of a manufacturing city! Let me see; I'll 
cross that Styx, and look into Hades!" 

My luggage was carefully packed away in 
the "office lor left parcels" — a very great 
convenience, too, is that office to travellers, 
if they happen to know of its existence! — 
and then I oade adieu to my companion of 
the trip, a gentleman from Savannah, whose 



acquaintance I made in Liverpool, and 
plunged, literally plunged, into Manchester. 
Down into the valley of the foul stream, 
across its gloomy waters, through a narrow 
passage between two massive miUs, and out 
into an old, odd-looking street, with houses 
on either side, whose upper story hung over 
the footwalks like heain^ brows over the eyes 
of a guilty man. They were gloomy build- 
ings, and appeared to frown people away, to 
prevent the curious making examination of 
the heart within. I passed them rapidly, 
gazing on this side and then on that, at 
things strange and quaint, and soon gained 
a finer thoroughfare, where I was cordially 
greeted, in true Yankee tone, with 

"How are you now, and what brought you 
here? When did you leave home?" and a 
host of similar questions, to all of which I 
made reply, and then we joined company, 
and rambled on to my companion's hotel, in 
which I took up my temporary abode while 
in Manchester. 

It was a pleasure to meet an old friend so 
many thousand miles from home, and that 
so unexpectedly to each, and we enjoyed the 
blessing as long as time would allow, and 
then parted as suddenly as we met. 

A week's residence afforded me opportu- 
nity to visit the most remarkable localities, 
and become acquainted, to a certain extent, 
with the habits and modes of life of the work- 
ing population of the town. My entrance 
into Manchester was in a shower, and my 
final departure was in rain. During four of 
six days, while I remained there, the rain 
fell almost constantly, and I was informed 
that it is not an uncommon circumstance to 
have wet weather five out of seven days. 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained by 
scientific observation, that one-fifth more 
rain falls at Manchester during a twelve- 
month, than in any other part of England. 
This may be a blessing rather than a mis- 
fortune, as the supply of water for the im- 
mense manufactories is thus kept up, and 
thousands of poor furnished with employ- 
ment. 

It was Whitsuntide, the manufacturers' 
holiday (or week) at the time of this visit. 
The greater part of the factories were 
stopped, the populace enjoying themselves, 
each according to the bent of his mind, or 
the depth and fulitfess of his purse. Thous- 
ands had gone to the VQreat Exhibition" and 
Paris, while great numbers wQre on trips to 
Ireland or Scotland, or some other equally 
attractive part of the kingdom, then so 
easily reached by cheap excursions. The 
working people, however, generally remain- 
ed at home tor want of funds to go abroad; 
and as they are the minority, Manchester 
was not entirely deserted. 

The town Of Manchester is of great anti- 
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<]^uity, its history being clearly traced to the 
times of the Roman power in Britain; but 
its rise to importance is owing to its exten- 
sive manufactories of cotton, mainly erected 
within the last sixty years. According to a 
published statement, there were, in 1848, 
about 1200 cotton-mills in the district of 
which Manchester is the chief town, employ- 
ing 35,000 horse power and 200,000 persons. 
At the present time it is next to impossible 
for a person to obtain the correct number of 
factories in either the city proper or the ad 
jacent districts. I made exertions to gain 
reliable information, but failed in every in- 
stance; not, however, from an unwillingness 
to impart the information on the part of those 
to whom I applied, but because no one knew. 
The ignorance of the people on the common- 
est affairs is surprising. It is characteristic 
not only of the poor, but of those who ought 
to be well informed. You ask the plainest 
question, to which a boy in the United States 
would make a ready reply, and there is a 

Sositive certainty that the answer will be, *'I 
on't know." 

The large cotton factories were objects of 
particular interest, and, through the kind- 
ness and influence of some friends resident in 
'Manchester, I was shown through several 
from the ground floor to the topmost story. 
The machinery was mostly old, and by no 
means so well finished as that made in the 
United States. The new that came under 
my notice, was not much of an improvement 
upon the old, although cleaner and better in 
appearance. The process of manufacturing 
cotton into five numbers, is different from the 
system followed in America, but mainly in 
the number of times the cotton is doubled in 
the machinery and the number of frames it 
passes through. The rooms, from the card- 
ing room up, are heated to about 70 degrees 
temperature, which is constant, and must be 
injurious to the persons employed. The raw 
material is first run through a machine 
known as the "devil," after which it goes 
through the spreader. It next passes through 
four different sets of cards, about eighteen 
inches in width, with small cylinders, and 
no workers or strippers, but the old-fashion- 
ed flats. After going through the cards, it 
is doubled again four times, and run through 
the same number of drawing-frames, dou- 
bling at each one. The frames have four 
heads, and are similar to those used in the 
United States. From the drawing-frames it 
is taken to what are called jack-frames, 
where it is again doubled four times and run 
through but one machine, after which it is 
spun into cops on a mule; from whence the 
yarn is taken to a doubling-frame, doubled 
twice, passing (in its course through the 
frame) through water, and, in some cases, 
through a blaze of gas-light. The next pro- 



cess is to reel it into hanks, after which it is 
sent to Nottingham and woven into lace. 

The mules are the same as those in use 
twenty years ago, the only difference being 
the wheel-head in the centre, and the num- 
ber of spindles; some of them containing as 
many as six hundred and forty. The doub- 
ling frames resemble the Danforth frames in 
some respects, and are an improvement on 
the old throstle. They serve the purpose of 
speeders, but do not twist the thread so hard 
as the Danforth frame. They are generally 
large, and contain as many as five hundred 
spindles, which are run at a great velocity, 
frequently making four thousand revolu- 
tions per minute. 

In the weaving departments which I vis- 
ited, men -were principally employed, al- 
though this is not universally so. Women are 
engaged in a great many of the factories as 
weavers in Manchester, and in the United 
Stated it is their exclusive province about a 
factory where there are looms. That which 
attracted my attention most, was the rapid 
movement of the shuttle, which makes as 
many as 130 picks in a minute on coarse fabf 
rics, and as high as 200 on finer goods. The 
wages of those engaged in the factories are 
low. Men employed at weaving on power- 
looms earn from 9 to 18 shillings per week, 
or from $2.16 to $4.32, but the average is not 
more than 12 shillings, or $2.96, out of which 
many of them support families. One pound, 
or about $4.80 of our currency, per week, is 
considered very good pay for a man engaged 
in mule-spinning or carding. The different 
branches of mechanical labor do not yield 
more than that sum per week the year round, 
with constant work. There are some cases 
where men in higher positions receive as high 
as from $7 tb $10 weekly, but those instan- 
ces are rare. 

The working people of the town live in 
small two-story houses, generally located 
near the factories. The domiciles I visited 
did not present an attractive appearance, ei- 
ther outside or inside. The lower floors are 
of stone, that material being cheaper than 
wood. The usual furniture of the houses of 
the mechanics is a bureau, a table or two, a 
few chairs, and sometimes a carpet, and one 
or more pictures, on the first floor. The bed- 
rooms are without carpets, but, in other res- 
Eects, pretty well provided. But few of the 
ouses have more than three rooms, one 
down and two up stairs. The rents are low, 
compared with the prices paid in cities in the 
United States for buildings on stareets; the 
sum varying from two shillings and six- 
pence to five shillings per week, to which 
must be added ^^rates and taxes," claims the 
tenants are always obliged to pay, and which 
generally add considerably to the original 
amount. 
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The condition of the mechanics and labor- 
ers in and around Manchester, is far from 
enviable. Their wages are low, and in many 
instances scarcely sufl&cient to obtain the ne- 
cessaries of life, and never enough to allow 
them to indulge in luxuries, without causing 
privation and want. The greater part of the 
generation just arrived at maturity, are in- 
differently educated, numbers of them being 
unable to read and write. Their leisure 
hours are passed at ale-houses, and it is not 
an unusual thing to see women and men sit- 
ting together in those places around a table, 
sipping gin. Great reformations have been 
effected among the persons engaged in the 
mills by the active exertions of the members 
of the different temperance societies, but they 
have not as yet succeeded in inducing wo- 
men to shun the gin-palaces. In the United 
States, where woman is looked up to as a 
gentle and sinless being, too pure lor crime, 
such assemblages are never seen, nor can an 
American imagine how they can exist; but in 
Engla»d, where women are held- in less esti- 
mation than with us, such exhibitions as 
above described are frequent and common, 
and but few think it either wrong or dis- 
graceful. 

Many women are employed m the facto- 
ries, and those who have small children, and 
are compelled to work in the mills, generally 
leave tneir infants in institutions which 
abound in Manchester, where they are kept, 
during the time the mothers are employed, 
for a small sum per day. 

There are several Mechanics' Institutes in 
the town, places where lectures are delivered 
to the working classes on popular subjects, 
and to which libraries are attached for the 
benefit of mechanics and their families. 
But these places are not accessible to all, and 
numbers of those who are able to read, but 
who cannot or will not attend such institu- 
tions, ponder over works of fiction of a doubt- 
ful and immoral tendency, now published in 
London in large quantities, in pamphlets of 
six or eight pages, and sold extensively 
throughout the provinces, at one penny per 
number. Newspapers are few and expen- 
sive; consequently, the poor, both from incli- 
nation and want of funds, take no papers, 
and read the penny publications, because 
they are cheap and entertaining. 

Since the passage of a law by Parliament, 
imposing a fine upon masters for employing 
children under thirteen years of age, but few 
young persons are seen about the factories, 
and such as are met with bear both a healthy 
and contented appearance. The rising gen- 
eration is better educated than the preceding 
one, and there is a fair prospect that great 
good will result from the law. 

A stranger in England sees man^ things 
which attract his attention for a time, but 



which, as they come before him constantly 
are soon forgotten, or passed without notice. 
On first landing, he is struck with the ruddy 
complexion of the inhabitants, and the gen- 
eral beauty of the women. A pale and deli- 
cate female is seldom seen; but why is not so 
plain, since so much is said about the seam- 
stresses and needle- women of England. Per- 
haps they are kept so close at work that they 
never get abroad, and therefore are rarely 
met. The factory girls of Manchester do not 
look so well as the same class in America, so 
far as regards dress and cleanliness, but their 
Niheeks wear a ruddier glow, and their gene- 
ral appearance \b healtmul. One other curi- 
osity, if it may be so called, are clogs, or 
shoes with wooden soles. These are the clum- 
siest things imaginable, and the best things 
to cripple feet ever worn. In Manchester, 
they are used quite extensively, and it is 
common to see little childreji running over 
the pavemeni wjth the heavy things attached 
to their feet, and making a clattering noise. 
The soles are always a half inch thick, and 
in many cases much more than that. Large 
heavy boots are worn by the men, which are 
full of great hob-nails, with heads a quarter 
of an inch in width. The clatter they make 
is outrageous when several clowns are hur-^ 
rying over the pavements, and reminds one 
of a drove of oxen crossing a bridge. 

Black smoke in clouds constantly hovers 
over Manchester, at times completely con- 
fining the view to a few hundred yards like a 
thick fog. The air is filled with flying par- 
ticles of coal from the chimneys of the man- 
ufactories, and the stranger finds his linen, 
after a day's wear, as black as it would be 
should he wear it a week in any town in the 
United States — Pittsburg excepted. The 
large streets are lined with fine stores, and 
there are several public buildings worthy of 
notice. In the suburbs there are numbers 
of beautiful villas, the residences of mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the city, many 
of them looking like fairy palaces, particu- 
larly those on London Road, Plymouth 
Grove, and Balmoral and Rothsay Places. 
Here the air is pure, the sky clear, and all 
is so calm that, if the stranger did not really 
know it, he would not bSieve he was in 
Manchester. 

In company with two youpg men belong- 
ing to the cotton-mill of England, I took a 
walk through the adjacent county of Ches- 
ter. As soon as we got clear of the city, out 
into the green lanes, with their luxuriant 
hedges, where we could breathe the unpol- 
luted air, our senses were regaled with the 
breath of flowers, and cheered with the song 
of the lark. On our journey we strolled 
through the old town of Stockport, which 
lies directly in a valley, and on the sides of 
hills along the banks of the Mersey, here an 
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inconsiderable ditch, and as black as tar. 
The smoke is abominable, and Stockport has 
the reputation of being both the filthiest and 
the most moral place of its size in England. 
The streets are steep and crooked, the dwel- 
lings old and forbidding, and the cotton- 
miUs the largest in the kingdom. We left 
the town, and turning into a pleasant lane, 
strolled leisurely along the river for several 
miles, visiting in our rambles some beautiful 
little villages. The Mersey is lined with 
embankments on both si^es, so as to pre- 
vent it from overflowing the meadows, and, 
in consequence of recent rains, was high then 
and very rajjid. It is some fifty yards in 
width, and winds through a most beautiful 
country and landscape of rich fields and 
broad meadows, 

uLorely in £iigluid*f fad«leM green.** 

We stopped at a cottage in the village of 
Didsbury at noon, where we were hospitably 
entertained by a really beautiful girl of eigh- 
teen summers or more. She spoke the dia- 
lect of the country, but, objectionable as it 
may be when uttered by clowns, it is musi- 
cal when articulated by a pair of pouting 
lips, in tones of welcome* to a stranger. She 
was intelligent and vivacious, cheerful and 
entertaining; and when she learned where I 
was from, she was all Kfe and joy. 

**Ay! I have a brother there, and I would 
like so to see him. It's six years since he 
left us, and I was but a lass then; but I re- 
member him well, and would go miles to 
meet him once more. Poor Jack! You pro- 
bably know him?" 

She stood before me as she uttered the in- 
terrogation, and the dews of affection mois- 
tened her blue eye as she gazed anxiously 
into my face, awaiting an answer. She 
looked as sisters only look when inquiring 
for a long absent and favorite brother of one 
who may have seen him; and when I informed 
her that it was not my pleasure to know 
her kinsman, she smiled through her tears, 
and said, "Even if you do not know him, you 
come from the town in which he lives, and 
that is a consolation that I am happy in. He 
will not come home, I fear, and 1 would go 
to America to see him, if it were not for the 
ocean; but that would not be still for Canute, 
and I know it will not be calm for one like 
me. So I must be content with my lot, and 
only think of Jack." 

She insisted that we must remain and 
dine, and set to work preparing a meal. It 
was nearly ready, we must stay; the weather 
was warm, we required rest and refreshment; 
and, more than all, an elder brother would 
soon be at home, and I must see him for her 
sake and Jack's. I could not resist the en- 
treaty, and remained. The time passed pleas- 
antly, the fare was excellent, and the com- 
pany sociable and hospitable. But the time 



for departure arrived, and I bade my enter- 
tainers adieu, not, however, without prom- 
ising to seek the wanderer, when I returned 
to his home and mine. 

We passed through the old village, with 
its straw-roofed cottages and cheerful street, 
and diverged from tne regular road into a 
footpath ^ong the Mersey, here a clear ar- 
rowy stream, winding through a rich agri- 
cultural district, a walk along its banks be- 
ing both pleasant and healthful. 

We had frequent opportunitaes of visiting 
the farms alone the river, aud enjoying the 
rich scenery of the vale of the Mersey. The 
air was clear and unpolluted, and the son^ 
of the skylark added a charm to the rural 
attractions around. The meadows looked as 
though they were covered with a carpet of 
velvet, spangled over with buttercups and 
daisies, and as the freshening breeze swept 
over the luxuriant fields, the grass and flow- 
ers gaily bent their heads to the summer 
winds. The hawthorn hedges gave out their 
incense, while countless flowers filled tne sat 
with their odors, forming an atmosphere in 
strong contrast to that of the slavish manu- 
facturing towns in the distance. The day 
was passed without alloy; and, as I returned 
to Manchester, the long English twilight 
faintly struggled through the thick veil of 
smoke whichi overhangs the city. The tran- 
sition from the pure air of the country to the 
thick atmosphere of the town, caused me to 
sigh for the oright sky, the green fields, and 
healthful air, and, being tired of Manches- 
ter, I bade it an early adieu. 



BIZARRE AMONO THE NEW BOOKS. 

My Lifb and Acts in HuNaARY. By Ar- 
thur GORGEI. 

Benedict Arnold addressed a defence of 
his desertion of the Republican cause, to the 
American people, in which he affirmed, that 
neither he nor the others, who took up arms 
against England intended revolution and 
separation, but only "redress of grievances;" 
and, therefore, that those who had declared 
"Independence," and sought a change of 
government, were false to their original 
principles, while he had continued true. We 
do not find that his defence availed either 
with the Americans, or eventually with the 
English themselves, for his name ever since 
has been a synonyme of infamy. 

Gorgei, we percievo, has adopted the same 
line of defence, but we fancy the result will 
be the same. Kossuth he proclaims "liar," 
coward, arrogant and conceited," "revolu- 
tionary," &c., &c,y and maintains that he 
himself was the true and wise man, who 
adhered faithfully to the object^ for which 
arms were assumed, and which alone it was 
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right to pursue. In short, he deals with 
Kossuth and his associates, as Arnold did 
with Washington, Franklin, and their 
friends. Strange, that the world should he 
80 hlind; that England, America, multitudes 
all over Europe, the very disciples of Mo- 
hammed, not to mention Hungary itself, 
should have united in enthusiastic admirar 
tion of Kossuth, while the name of Gorgei 
should he a universal hissing and reproaohl 
However, "give the d— ^1 his due," say we. 
Here is his book; read it if you can, and 
after reading, credit Gorgei rather than Kos- 
suth, if you can see reason to do so. We 
confess to such a fixed disapproval of, and 
antipathy to Gorgei, that we wouldn't for 
the world, be on a jury to try him. To drive 
his name and thought from our minds, is an 
instinct dictated by regard to our own com- 
fort. 



We have received from the Messrs. Har- 
per, the following books: 
BiANCA. By Edward Maturin, Esq. 

That the author of this tale exhibits con- 
siderable talent and literary accomplish- 
ment, must be admitted; and that to a cer- 
tain class of readers the volume will be 
interesting, we have no doubt. For our- 
selves, we should better like it in the ab- 
sence of a certain unhealthy extravagance, 
and an appearance of straining after effect, 
by "piling up the agony," according to the 
vulgar phrase — a trait, oy which we are re- 
minded of the author of "Melmoth the 
Wanderer," the namesake and relative of the 
present writer. 

Elements op Geology. By Alonzo Gray, 
A. M., and C. B. Adams, A. M. 
In this duodecimo of 350 pages, we have 
an admirable summary of this comparative- 
ly new science, at once so interesting, sub- 
lime and instructive. It is presented in a 
clear, distinct, and popular style; furnished 
with numerous well-oxecuted plates, illus- 
trating the subjects treated, and supplied 
with (juestions m the foot-notes, which aid 
in fitting it for a school class-book. We 
trust this science may hereafter be thorough- 
ly studied in all our schools, as well as col- 
leges. 

CORNEILLE AND HIS TiMES. ^ By M. GuIZOT. 

As a minister of Louis Phillipe, Guizot, no 
better than his sovereign, escaped the charge 
of political corruption. But, in his domes- 
tic and social relations, we believe he has 
always stood remarkably exempt from cen- 
sure. Indeed, in character, as well as cast 
of intellect, he exhibits more of the Anglo- 
Saxon, than the Gallic stamp. Grave, 
sober, considerate, a ripe and various scholar, 
and writing with singular clearness, and a 



sustained force; he is always instructive, 
and always interests such as value good 
sense and comprehensive thought. The 
present volume has the usual characteristics 
of his writings, and Will strongly interest 
those, who delight in literary history, as 
tracing the growth from birth to maturity, 
of one or another branch of the belles tettres. 
In Comeille and his Times, he has chosen a 
rich them^, and his handling is worthy of 
it. We must tax the translator with one 
fault, which is the leaving of such vast 
quantities of French verse, and not a little 
prose untranslated. For most English read- 
ers, all this matter is a perfect blank; other- 
wise the version appears excellent. 

From M. W. Dodd, of New York, come 
the two following volumes: 
The Finland Family. By Mrs. Susan 

Peyton Cornwall. 

This is quite an agreeably written quinto- 
decimo of some 300 pages, teaching sundry 
of the minor points of wisdom and gooa 
morals, in the form of a simple domestic 
tale. It resembles Mr. Abbott's Marco 
Paul books, though not appearing to be an 
imitation of them. It assails the faith in 
signs, omens, witches, &c., which tormented 
children a generation ago, more, we suspect, 
than those of the present day. The young, 
we think will be both entertained and bene- 
fitted by it. 

The Summer and Winter op the Soul. By 

Rev. Erskine Neale, M. A. 

Under this quaint but pleasing title, the 
reader will find a small volume of more than 
average interest. It comprises thirteen bio- 
graphical sketches, designed to illustrate 
the bright and dark moods of the Soul, in 
respect to the influence of Religion upon it. 
We can cordially recommend the book, as 
not only entertaining, but mostly of religi- 
ously healthful and impressive character. 

Pictures op St. Petersburgh. 

This book forms number twenty-two of 
Putnam's semi-monthly Library. It is a 
translation from the German of Jerrman, 
and possesses much interest. We read its 
description of men and things in the Russian 
capital, with decided pleasure, marking cer- 
tain passages for extracts. We find how- 
ever, that we have not the space to fulfil our 
desires, even as to the length of notice on 
which we had calculated, ana that hence, the 
delightful extracts we had hoped to give, 
must be omitted. 



Flights op Fancy. By Ella Rodman. 

We know not whether Miss Ella puts for- 
ward her true or a feigned name. But we 
know she has given us a dozen charming 
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sketches, making one of the most diverselj 
fascinating duodecimos we have lately seen. 
With a heart overflowing with kindly sym- 
pathies, and a pure and delicate moral sense, 
she combines a world of "merry mischief," 
wnich is vastly amusing. She dearly loves 
to laugh and make fun, but' her satire is 
always genial and good-natured, never 
striking what ought to be spared, and never 
distilling venom. Long live, and much 
often write, Ella RodmanI We are indebted 
to John S. Taylor for this volume. 



A Story of Life on the Isthmus. 

Another number and the twenty-third, is 
this, of Putnam's Library, which may be 
read with interest. 



Patient Waiting No Loss. 

D. Appleton & Co., have just published 
a prettily illustrated volume with this title. 
It was written by Mrs. Alice B. Neal— 
known to the youne folks by the endearing 
title of "Cousin Alice," and embraces a 
pleasant little tale, adapted to the holiday 
season, which is told in its author's happiest 
style. How much better is it for ladies, to 
occupy their pens with stories like the one 
we notice, rather than with wild tales of 
crime. There is a point gained too, to the 
world, by such an effort, which all the spas- 
modic horrors ever conceived, can never 
begin to attain. Genius shows itself in a 
summer dress, quite as well at it does in 
one blue, of freezing winter, especially when 
it belongs to women. 



WORLD-DOINGS AND WORLD 
SAYINGS. 

A BOOK has lately been published in Lon- 
don, entitled, "Critical Biographies." From 
it Is obtained the following Daguerreotype 
of the personal appearance of Disraeli. It 
must be a truthful picture. Had there been 
no Punch to corroborate it, we should be- 
lieve it verily to. the life :—" There is de- 
cided character about the whole external 
of Mr. Disraeli, yet it is most difficult to 
determine in what it especially consists. 
The first impression conveyed to your mind, 
as, with clothes shaped apparently with too 
much care for effect, and those long flakes of 
curling black hair that can hardly be distin- 
guished from the ringlets of a woman, he 
walks hastily, with a self-absorbed air, 
and a quick, short, shuffling gait, towards 
hi? seat — is that of an effeminate, nay, al- 
most an emasculate affectation. There 
seems to be a dandyism, not merely of the 
body, but of the mind also. We usually 
associate the idea of pride with an erect 



crest, a lofty gaze, a hauteur of bearing. 
Strange to say, Mr. Disraeli's bearing pro- 
duces the same impression from a totally 
opposite cause. He has an habitual stoop, 
and there is that in his bearing and car- 
riage which might be mistaken for humility. 
He has also an air of self-absorption, which 
does not appear natural; rather it seems to 
arise from an affected indifference to the 
gaze or the observation of others. It is not 
the less pride, though not of the most noble 
order, lou can see glimpses of an evi- 
dence that self-esteem is no stranger to his 
mind. In spite of the assumed stolidity, 
you may detect the self-constraint and the 
furtive regards of a very vain man, who is 
trying to appear as if he were not vain at 
all. Although his eyes are dovnicast, they 
have not the downcast look of modesty, but 
rather of a sort of superciliousness, which 
is the most striking expression on the face. 
He seems to look down, because he consi- 
ders it too much trouble to look up. But a 
further study leads you to think that your 
first impressions have been erroneous. You 
see that the intellectual preponderates in 
Mr. Disraeli's organization, and, by degrees, 
you begin to believe that he is as much ab- 
sorbed as he seems to be. Like Sir Robert 
Peel, he appears to isolate himself— to have 
no associates in the House, except those 
forced on hin> by the immediate necessities 
of party. This isolation and self-absorption 
are equally conspicuous, whether he is 
quiescent or in activity. Observe him anj^- 
where about the House, in the lobbies, or in 
the committee-rooms; you never see him in 
confidential communication with any one. 
All inlets of information and impression 
seem as if they, were violently closed tip by 
an effort of the will. Yet we know from 
Mr. Disraeli's speeches and writings, that 
he is keenly alive to the slightest and most 
impalpable changes going on around higi — 
that, in fact, his intellect must be ever on 
the watch, although, to an observer, it seems 
to be in a state of self-imposed torpor. See 
him where you will, he glides past you 
noiselessly, without being apparently con- 
scious of the existence of externals, and 
more like the shadow than the substance of 
a man. Involuntarily, he comports himself 
like one possessed by a melancholic mono- 
mania, and who has no natural relations 
with the realities of life. When he is 
speaking, he equally shrouds himself in his 
own intellectual atmosphere. You would 
think he paid no regard to the thought of 
whom he was addressing, but only to the 
ideas he was enunciating in words. Still 
with downcast eyes, still with what may al- 
most be called a torpor of the physical 
powers, he seeo^s more an intellectual ab- 
straction, than a living, breathing man of 
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Eassions and sympathies. If some one of 
is friends interrupts him to offer a friendly 
suggestion, or to correct a misstatement of 
facts, the chances are that he will not notice 
him at all, or, if he does, that it will be with 
a gesture of impatience, or with something 
like a snarl, as, when a man is grinding a 
hand-organ, if his hand suddenly be stopped, 
the pipes utter a slight discordant moan. 
This singular self-absorption betrays itself 
even when he is in a sitting posture. You 
never see him gazing around nim, or lolling 
back in his seat, or seeking to take his ease 
as other men do in the intervals of political 
excitement. He sits with his head, rigid, 
his body contracted, his arms closely pinned 
to his side, as though he were an automa- 
ton. He looks like one of those stone figures 
of ancient Egypt, that embody the idea of 

motionless quiescence for ever." Sir 

Archibald Alison, in the last volume of 
his " History of Europe,*' just published 
in England, devotes one chapter to a survey 
of the literary, scientific, ana social progress 
of Great Britoin since 1815, in the course of 
which he thus touches upon Tennyson, the 

f)oet: — " He has opened a new vein in Eng- 
ish poetry, and shown that real genius, 
even m the most advanced stages of society, 
can strike a fresh chord, and, departing 
from the hackneyed ways of imitation, charm 
the world by the conceptions of original 
thought. His imagination, wild and discur- 
sive as the dreams of fancy, wanders at will, 
not over the real so much as the ideal 
world. The grottoes of the sea, the caves of 
the mermaid, the realms of heaven, are al- 
ternately the scenes of his song. His versi- 
fication, wild as the song of the elfin king, 
is broken and irregular, but often inexpres- 
sibly charming. Sometimes, however, this 
tendency leads him into conceit; in the en- 
deavour to be original, he becomes fantastic. 
There is a freshness and originality, how- 
ever, about his conceptions, which contrast 
strangely with the practical and interested 
views which influenced the age in which he 
lived, and contributed not a little to their 
deserved success. They wore felt to be the 
more charming, because they were so much 
at variance with the prevailing idead around 
him, and re-opened those fountains of ro- 
mance which nature ha^ planted in every 
generous bosom, but which are so often 
closed by the cares, the anxieties, and the 

rivalry of the world." A lively movement 

is going on in London to abolish all taxes 
on knowledge, including of course paper 
ill(" 



Already has this movement called 
out in Parliament notice of an intention 
"to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the law relating to the stamp duty 
on newspapers." 



CHATTER-BOX. 

Thi grand drawing, of the Phila- 
delphia Art Union, took place on the last 
night of the year at the Musical Fund Hall. 
The attendance was large, and the whole 
ceremony of the most interesting character. 
First, there was the reading of the Report 
of the excellent Board of Directors, by 
Col. James S. Wallace, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee; then followed the de- 
livery of a fine address by the Hon. William 
D. BLelley — at the close of which a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Judge. The audi- 
dence then selected Messrs. Dreer and 
Woodward, to superintend the allotments. A 
notary public present, having announced 
that the certificates were all right, sixty- 
one prizes were drawn, principally by Phi- 
ladelphians. Many of these prizes consist 
of paintings having real merit, while others 
might as well be leather medals, for any 
value they possess, as works of art. Books 
of subscription for 1853, are open at 210 
Chestnut street, and as money is abundant, 
there is a chance of a full list. There is a 
question in the minds of many persons as to 
the beneficial influences of an institution 
constituted like our Art Union. We have 
an opinion on the subject, but we will "let 
it slide" for the present. 

Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky, ap- 
peared personally before Esquire Bowchamp, 
of Cincinnati, lately, in a suit for the 
recovery of a hog alleged to have been taken 
by Messrs. Smith & Stevens, hog drovers. 
Mr. Clay gained the suit, and the defendants 
not being able to pay judgment, Mr. Clay 
gallantly loaned them the money for that 
purpose. 

Napoleon was divorced from Jose- 

Ehine, because he wished an heir to' succeed 
im as the ruler of France. Now the grand- 
son of the discarded wife, discarded for 
such an ambitious cause, actually holds the 
reins of France, as Emperor! This is a sin- 
gular fact. Louis Napoleon, we would state, 
by the way, in answer to a correspondent, is 
not the second, but the third son of Hortense 
Beauharnois, by her husband, Louis Bona- 
parte. He was born April 20th, 1808. We 
notice by late French papers, that he has 
just made another speech, and sworn to 
another oath. How long before he will 
again perjure himself? 

We are indebted to Messrs. James 

Munroe & Co., of Boston, for a catalogue 
of the officers and students of Harvard Col- 
lege for the year 1852-3. We learn by it, 
that the present number of resident gradu- 
ates, is 332; under-graduates, 320; making a 
total of 652. 

A Rochester, New York paper, says: 

The fact that a large quantity of acorns have 
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recently been shipped from this counrry to 
Holland, reminds us of an enterprising 
Englishman who traversed the United States 
in the years that intervened between those 
of 1820 and '28, collected the seeds of our 
most desirable American forest trees, and 
planted an extensive nursery in England. 
He engaged in a novel enterprise of obtain- 
ing from the forests of Niasara county, 
planks of black walnut, oak, whitehood and 
maple, of the fullest length and width, 
and exhibited them as specimens of the trees 
he had planted. His next enterprise was a 
voyage to Hindostan, to collect seeds and 

Elants. While in search of the objects of 
is visit in the Himalaya Mountains, he 
and his party were attacked and destroyed 
by wild beasts. 

— 7,Thb monks of Saint Bernard, after 
exercising so long and so nobly the rites of 
hospitality among the snows of their lofty 
solitudes, are preparing to abandon their 
establishment, which will shortly be render- 
ed useless by the opening of the tunnel of 
Menouvre; the good brethren will establish 
themselves beside this tunnel, and again 
proffer their world-renowned hospitality to 
travellers on this new route. 

— ;— The old year went out so thickly veiled 
in mist, that we could not discover the expres- 
sion he wore at parting. It must have been 
anything but a pleasant one; for what 
office-holder is there, who, when he gets com- 
fortably warm in bis seat is disposed cheer- 
fully to abdicate? Then to be hurried out 
of office, to be greeted at parting with the 
ringing of bells and the explosion of gun- 
powder, as 1852 was in Philadelphia! Enough 
surely to make one ill-natured. We were 
awake at the midnight hour, and heard all 
the expressions of joy to which we have al- 
luded, as the noise of Fifty Two's chariot 
wheels grew fainter and fainter, and faded 
away forever 1 The New Year 1 what of her? 
(by the way, can any body tell why the old 
year should be him and the new year hert) 
she came in with a tearful eye; but there is 
nevertheless, promise of her being a good, 
plump, healthy girl. Whether she is destined 
to usher into being so many striking events 
as her predecessor, remains to be seen. And 
now what remains to be done in this para- 
graph? Nothing in the world that we can 
think of, but to wish every reader we have 
a happy new year! 

Putnam's Monthly is an excellent 

work, filled with able and useful material, 
and got up in truly taking style. Bui will 
it take? We hope so, with all our heart. 
This is an age pictorial. Putnam has no 
'picturs', and therefore — never mind the 
tnerefore. As a specimen of what will go we 
relate an anecdote: We encountered a periodi- 
cal dealer the other day, and he announced 



to us, that he was sorry he could not sell i 
thousand or so of the Bizarres, "Folks saj 
it's good," said he, "but somehow or nuthev 
it don't seem to go with a rush ; people who 
buy it are old fogies; men .who turn up their 
noses at the *Temple of Liberty,' the *Free- 
hooter', the *Tattoo', the 'Crowbar', and all 
the other comic pictorials, men who always 
want plain reading papers. "If I was you," 
added the news-man, giving us a knowing 
wink, "I would put in some pirate stories, 
some rebusses, some conundrums, some se- 
duction tales; then stick it full of wood cots; 
it will go off like hot cakes." So much for 
the popular taste; a most vile, a most ahomi*i 
nable one. Let those get rich by it who wilL 
We prefer to have Bizarre maintain the 
same character it now does; yes, even though 
its circulation thereby may be considerably 
less than one hundred thousand copies of each 
number. Putnam seems to have lain out the 
same programme. 

We hear much of Joan of Arc : but 

no one speaks of Margot Delayne, the heroine 
of Montelimart. Admiral Coligny (one of the 
principal protestant leaders in the religious 
war ot France,) had with his artillery made 
a considerrble breach in the ramparts of 
Montelimart ; already the ci^ was tnreaten- 
ed with an irruption, when Margot Delayne 
placed herself on the open ramparts, followed 
by a troop of females ; she overthrew what 
ever presented itself; she drove back the be- 
siegers ; and after having left one of her 
arms in the breach, she hovQ the besiegers 
as prisoners into the town. The gratitude of 
the inhabitants of Montelimart erected a 
statue to this intrepid woman, which, al- 
though much defaced, is yet to be seen. 

We perceive that the literary editor 

of the New York Tribune, attempts to be 
very severe over a new and sprightly work, 
lately published by John S. Taylor, called 
"Fun and Earnest." This might have been 
expected; for the author q? "Fun and 
Earnest*' has also written a very clever book, 
called "Fancies of a Whimsical Man," m 
which the aforesaid literary editor's Phalan- 
sterian brethren were most prodigiously sa- 
terized. 

We call attention to the extract from 

Mr. Moran's book of Travel, which appears 
in our pages. It is highly interesting. 



Thi fOLLOwnvG Books await noiioe at fhe bandu of the 
editor: 

From Q. P. Putnam A Co., N*w Tork : « Romance of 
a Student's Life." 

From Appleton A Co.: « Life and Memorialf of Daniel 
Webster;" 2 ▼ol8. 

From Harper A Brothers, New iTork : <« Pictorial Field 
Book of the ReTolntioB, No. 3; ** Katie Stewart: a True 
Story ," «Rodolphus," hj Jacob Abbott 

From Bedfield : « Napoleon in Szile ;** by O'Meaxy ; 2 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 

For the last ten or fifteen years, no name 
has been more, distinguished in the graver 
walks of literature, Sian Thomas Garljle. 
His merits, and his blemishes, — (or what, by 
some, are reckoned his blemishes,) — ^have 
eqaallj served to rivet attention upon him. 
His thought and his utterance are alike unu- 
sual, and calculated to produce at once a de- 
cided impression, either for or against. Ac- 
cordingly he has been the object, on the one 
hand, of warm, and often enthusiastic, admi- 
ration, and, on the other, of bitter censure, 
as well as profuse ridicule. 

Such a reception assures us that Garlyle is 
no indifferent, common-place person, but en- 
titled to an examination, whether it be to ap- 
prove or condemn. To do complete justice 
to such a theme is impossible for me, with 
the time, space and materials at my com- 
mand, even supposing the ability were mine. 
But something 1 hope to say, which, without 
discrediting the theme, may have some in- 
terest for- my hearers. 

Thomas Garlyle was born, some two or 
three years before the opening of the present 
century, at Ecclefechan, Annandale, in the 
south of Scotland. His father was a farmer, 
and an Elder of the Presbyterian Kirk; and 
is said to have been remarkable for strong 
native sense. His venerable mother is still 
living, — (or was so recently,) — her days hav- 
been lengthened out to behold and enjoy the 
eminence of her son. 

This region of old Galedonia is noted for 
reliques ot the Romans, still in toleral^e pre- 
servation, though dating back to the days of 
the earliest GdBsars, and yet more notable, (in 
the view of every Scotchman,) as the birth- 
place of Robert Burns. 

Garlyle was destined by his parents to the 
Presbyterian ministry, and, with this intent, 
sent to Edinburgh Gollege. Here, or else- 
where, he must have been an industrious stu- 
dent, for his writings perpetually overflow 
with various learning. The profession 
marked out for him, however, seems to have 
been far from squarmg with his own incli- 



nations. So far, indeed, that he uniformly 
manifests a not very exajted estimate of the 
priesthood, as a class, or of their office, as a 
present source of illumination, 

Afler leaving college, he occupied himself, 
for some time, with the task of instruction — 
at one period, keeping an academy at Dy- 
sflirt, eleven miles nor^ of Edinburgh, and, 
at another, having charge of several private 
pupils. It was during tnis time, he married 
a lady named Jane Welch, to whom report 
ascribes a strong mind, well educated, and 
much accomplished — fitted to appreciate and 
yield intelligent sympathy to a man like her 
husband. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson visited Garlyle in 
1833, and found him living with his wife on 
a farm called "Graigenputtock," in Niths- 
dale, Southern Scotland, and occupied with 
penning literary and critical articles for Fra- 
zer's Magazine, and several of the British 
Reviews. 

In the beginning of 1834, he went to Lon- 
don, "literally to seek bread and work," — in 
his own phraseology. He lived in that part 
of the citj which goes by the name of the 
former village, Ghelsea, and next door to 
Leigh Hunt; — and there he has continued, I 
believe, to live ever since, with the interrup- 
tion of a few months. This interruption was 
occasioned by his removing, in the opring of 
1841, back to Annan, in Scotland, where he 
had bought a house, with the intention of 
residing. Feeling, however, dissatisfied, he 
returned, in the following autumn, to his 
Ghelsea residence. Gopiously and well as 
he has written about Germany and France, 
he has never visited either, or in fact ever set 
foot out of Great Britain. 

Ever since the publication of his History 
of the French Revplutioa, he has been grow- 
ing daily into influence and estimation with 
the best minds in B^gland. His books have 
a steady sale, and his circumstances are 
become easy and independent. Previously 
he had been very poor. His pinching, hu- 
miliating embarrassments, and his manifold 
sufferings from this source, qualified him to 
speak intelligently of Johnson and Scott, 
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Bums and Mirabeau, and to picture, with a 
life-like viyidnesB, unreached perhaps by 
any other, the strange conditions amid which 
many of the master-pieces of literature have 
been produced. Celestial light issuing from 
the bosom of infernal elooms-— pictures of 
warm, rich, completely-furnished bliss, 
wrought up in the shivering, famine-pinched, 
miserable garret— Diyine melody, that, for 
others, gladden, and ennoble, and glorify ex- 
istence, wrung put from hearts crushed and 
all desolate, like the exhilarating wine from 
the pressed grape, — such portraitures of let* 
tered history Carlyle painted with hues fur^ 
nished by personal experience, and the paint- 
ing^ is inimitable. 

So lately as 1833, he told a friend that not 
one person in Great Britain, except those 
who Defore were personal friends, had ex- 
pressed to him any interest in his writings, 
or had been drawn to him by means of them. 
It is said, moreoyer, l^at he had fairly writ- 
ten himself out of the great British Reviews; 
and thus had reached a crisis of embarrass- 
ment and distress, when the publication of 
his 'Trench Revolution," brought about a 
change in his fortunes. This history cost 
him two labotious years. They were years 
well employed, however: for their product 
not only at once made him known and hon- 
ored, but led straightway to ease and com- 
fort in pecuniary conditions. 

One tact connected with this work, exhib- 
its, strikingly, the character of the man. 
One volume of the manuscript, thefhiit of a 
whole year's hard labor, was lent, for some 
purpose, to a friend, and while in his hands 
was, by inexcusable carelessness, totally 
destroyed. Carlyle, without stopping to la- 
ment the calamity, sat calmly down and per- 
formed the task sdl over anew! 

No possible circumstance could show more 
vividly that Carlyle is a person of pre-emi- 
nent resolution, firmness and perseverance. 
Just fancy him retraversing that long, toil- 
some, painful road, utterly robbed of the ex- 
citement of novelty, that cheered on the orig- 
inal journey! Behold him plodding along, 
day after day, and ni^ht following night, 
grim Penury overhanging and lowering all 
about him, and the myriad petty annoyances 
it brings with it, planting successively each 
its own venomous stingy-doubts and fears, 
confirmed too well by past gloomy experi- 
ence, touching the final success of an under- 
taking exacting so much toil and solicitude, 
— and the carking thought, as to what, in 
case of failure, only too probable, was to 
become of himself, uid or one loved still 
more than himself— imagine him toiling on 
for lingering, endless-seeming mon^s, and 
out of such a l^aok, tumultuous chaos bring>- 
ing to light a product of such power and 
vividness, such sunny clearness and pictu- 



resque beauty, — und then say if the race of 
the strong ones be yet extinct! — if there be 
not giants in the earth in these days as well 
as in the "olden time!" — if the world haie 
not, once again, '^assurance of a man!" 

Personaln^ Carlyle is pronounced, by one 
knowing him intimately, '*a great-hearted, 
brave and gentle being, in whom you may 
confidently reckon on finding invariably 
honor, kindness and truth." His conversa- 
tion abounds in the same traits with his wri- 
tings, being "strong, humorous, and pictu- 
resque, even to the panoramic." He speaks 
with the broad Scotch accent, as he writes, 
with not a few Scotch peculiarities of ex- 
pression. 

He is, in person, tall, slender and well- 
shaped, with dark complexion, bri^t eyes, 
and a great, projecting brow, and would nat- 
urally attract notice in any company, by the 
intellectual power expressed in his head. 

He told a fHend, that, "in his early youth, 
Tristram Shandy was his special favorite 
among books, and that Rousseuu's Confes- 
sions first taught him that he himself was 
not a fool." 

Miss Martineau, a near friend of Car- 
lyle, describes him as a preat and con- 
stant sufferer from a morbid constitution, 
"stretched iJways," in her phrase, "on an 
invisible rack." This fiMt, she adds, ac- 
counts for the caustic severity that not infre- 
quently tinges his conversation. There 
seems, it should be stated, some discrepancy 
in the representations touching the character 
of his conversations— some pronouncing him 
exceedingly querulous in his intercourse with 
others, and Emerson, on the contrary, de- 
claring that he saw no indication of such a 
vein. However, Emerson is himself a man 
of quite as rare a quality as Carlyle— carry- 
ing yrith him an atmosphere of chastened 
serenity and auiet cheerfulness, vnthin which 
acrimony and harsh feeling are apt to die a 
natural death. In his society, Carlyle might 
find himself, per fwety in a different firame 
from his wonted tone of feeling. 

Carlyle's humble parlor is described as a 
neutral ground, where men of the most op- 
posite professions and pursuits, as well as 
opinions in religion, philosophy, politics and 
letters, meet for amicable interchan^ and 
to listen to the rich, suggestive, stirring talk 
of their accomplished host. Perhaps in this 
private way he acts upon the thought and 
sentiment of England quite as powenully as 
throueh his printed books. 

Carlyle's first appearance before the pub- 
lic, as author, was in the form of translator 
from the German. He published an English 
version of Goethe's "Wilhehn Melster's Ap- 

Srentieeship," as also specimens of other 
ierman novelkts and romancers. His ao- 
quaintanoe with this language and its liters- 
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ture is very remarkable, and his . criticism of 
the same exceedingly acute and able. His 
reverent admiration of Goethe, the patriarch 
of German letters, verges on the idolatrous, 
and zealously and long did he labor to make 
the British public acquainted with his favoiv 
ite. For several years he maintained an epis- 
tolary correspondence with Goethe, inter- 
rupted only by the latter's death. Carlyle 
must have been gratified extremely by the 
illustrious German's testimony in his behalf, 
as recorded by Eckerman. 

"The temper" (says Goethe) "in which 
Carlyle works, is always admirable. What 
an earnest man he is, and how he has stu- 
diied us GermansI He is almost more at 
home in our literature than ourselyesl" 

When it is remembered that the Germans 
are far before other nations in liberal, truly 
philosophic criticism, in depth and variety 
' of learning, and, most especially, in the know- 
ledge and just appreciation of foreign litera- 
ture — and, when to this it is added, that 
Goethe himself is one of the greatest minds 
of any age or clime, and not less eminent for 
universality of culture, both literary and sci- 
entific, — we shall perceive that the compli- 
ment thus paid to our author is of no ordi- 
nary quality. He might have found it (we 
should suppose,) even an over-payment for 
the vituperation and ridicule, on the one 
hand, and the wintry neglect on the other, 
with which, at the outset, his endeavers were 
met for acquainting his arrogantly, self-com- 

?lacent countrymen with the products of 
leutonic geniusi 

In fact, it was only through much effort, 
and in the face of opposition, misapprehen- 
sion and sarcasm, that our author succeeded 
in arousing the British literary public to a 
study of German letters. But he did ultimate- 
ly succeed; and this study has even become 
quite popular, both on that and on this side 
of the water. And not only so, but recent 
original literature in the English tongue, 
exhibits, in all its departments, evident 
tokens of being moulded and colored by the 
Teutonic element. 

And this element, beyond question, has, 
on the whole, wrought beneficially to our 
Anglo-Saxon letters. You remember the 
saying of Napoleon's day: "To the French 
belongs the empire of the land, to the Eng- 
lish of the sea, and to the Germans of the 
air." it is a saying that suggests a truth 
far deeper than the users meant by it. This 
truth is, that the French and English both, 
of our time, deal too exclusively with pal- 
pable, material facts — that is, with the 
outward, the earthly — ^while the Germans 
carry the spiritualizing tendency to the 
extreme of bemg often visionary, shadowy, 
unsubstantial. As a medium is here, as 
always, the true desideratum, an infusion of 



German spiritualism into our intellectual 
activity, must be, with due limitations, a 
decided benefit. 

One of Carlyle^s earliest original works, 
was a bioiprapny of Schiller, with a critical 
examination of each of his works — one of the 
very finest specimens, in our language, of this 
class of writings. The author and the man 
are called up hving before you. Schiller's 
organization and circumstances are so laid 
bare to your scrutiny, with their alternating 
action and reaction, that you can see each of 
his successive works grow out of his soul, as 
then conditioned, from the cloudy, stormy 
"Robbers," to the serene, sunshiny "Wil- 
helm Tell," and understand why each work 
was what it was, and no other, and- why it 
was produced sSt the time it was, and no time 
else. The book, in short, is a finished spe- 
cimen, not only of biography, but of that 
splendid re-productive criticism, which 
seems, in its nature, rather Teutonic than 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Nor is the style less noble than the mat- 
ter. Unmarked by those eccentricities, 
which, in after works, provoked so much an- 
imadversion, it abounds in the same pictu- 
resque phraseology, the same affluence of apt 
illustrations, the same tintings, in short, of 
imagination, 

"That beaatifal and beauty-making power," 

which characterize, in so lavish degree, the 
latter. 

Carlyle's other writings, consisting partly 
of articles which appeared originally m the 
several British reviews and magazines, and 
partly of pamphlets and larger works, which 
appeared separately, amount, at present, to 
s<»me eight or nine stout duodecimo volumes. 
And these volumes may be pronounced, 
among the very richest, the most enkindling 
and suggestive, and, in all ways, the most 
valuable, while, at the same time, the 
strangest compositions in the language. 
They constitute, virtually, one srand criti- 
cism of this our age — in magic-lantern, co- 
lossal picturing, showing it up in its opulence 
and its penury, its weaknesses and its 
strengths, its right and beneficent move- 
ments, and its evil, perilous and harmful 
tendencies. 

This review-writine, now so much in 
vogue, is by some reckoned of inauspicious 
omen to the cause of ^enidne culture. But 
without reason, I think. Folios, quartos, 
and octavos, if the right thing once, are no 
longer such. So multitudinous now are 
books and authors, that, but for condensing 
and concentration, no individual cotdd glance, 
even, at one in the hundred of the volumes 
turned out by the press. 

Besides, it is coming to be understood that 
we want books not so much to furnish us 
intellectual nutriment in a fVilly prepared 
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state, as to stir up, to suggest, to set one's 
own mind a-working. The big volume might 
serve the former purpose; but, for the latter, 
the review article is just the thing. It is the 
cream of one's thoughts — the concentrated 
essence of one's knowledge and accomplish- 
ment. We have leisure to peruse and to 
ponder what is written, and it is of a quality 
that quickens and fertilizes. Put together 
Carlyle's, Macauley's, and Wilson's miscella- 
nies — some twenty duodecimos of three of 
our age's finest minds — and you have, in 
these alone, a library, and a portable lil)ra- 
ry, tool 

Carlyle's writings, I reraarkod, are sub- 
stantially one continuous criticism on our 
age. And this was saying, in effect, that he 
belongs strictly to neither of the two great 
classes which now, as ever, divide the social 
mass between them — the conservative, and 
the reform, or movement classes. Of all men 
the most strongly individualized — an origi- 
nal to the very core — he is incapable of 
wearing another's uniform, or of marching 
under any flag save his own. Not the less 
true is it, however, that his influence works 
very decisively and powerfully for reform, 
though put forth in his own eccentric 
fashion. 

Thus no one seems to have so little faith 
as he in the reformatory projects of the hour, 
or lashes them with more biting sarcasm. 
And yet, of all living writers, he most com- 
pletely lays bare and probes most unflinch- 
ingly the w'ounds of the body social. No 
one so vividly as he delineates the various 
maladies which infect our time, with their 
supposed causes, their attendant symptoms, 
and their probable issues. 

He does not, however, even attempt, the 
while, to suggest any specific remedy, or in- 
dicate what, in his view, it were best doing 
in the premises. You would fancy, often, 
that he reckoned the diseases and hurts of 
society beyond reach of mortal leechcraft; 
and deemed it the wisest of all petitions to 
heaven, that a second deluge or universal 
conflagration might swallow man and earth, 
and their immedicable ailments, for once and 
forever! 

And yet there is little danger of any ill 
effect resulting from this exaggerated strain 
of his. Portraying, as he does, our social 
evils, with s^ very flame-pencil, they glare 
unmistakeably on all eyes. By such a spec- 
tacle even the most bigoted conservative may, 
peradventure, be roused from the fond dream 
that the social structure, as now existing, is 
incapable of improvement. And assuredly 
the reformer may be aided in his task by a 
representation, so appallingly graphic, of the 
topics he has to deal withal. The most en- 
thusiastic champion of progress can scarce 
read Carlyle without a stronger, more vivid 



conviction that some amendatory measures 
must be put in train, and that right speedily, 
if we would stave off the most tremendous 
social convulsions. Whatever can produce 
such effects, may, with truth, be pronounced 
a most efficient worker for reform. To know 
and feel itself really ill, is for society no 
slight step toward renovation. 

Carlyle, however, unlike many a fanatic 
reformer, is far from condemning,' in the 
lump, the present and the past, or from reck- 
oning the being old and established as, of 
itself, reason enough for denouncing an in- 
stitution, usage or belief. So far from insist- 
ing, like too many, on a general overturn, as 
a preparative of social amendment absolute- 
ly indispensable, he esteems revolution and 
change as, in themselves, always evils, and 
never to be tolerated except as the unavoid- 
able price of things vastly better. Whatever, . 
therefore, is not stamped worthless by pal- 
pable experience or logical demonstration, 
he would preserve wholly intact. 

In a word, Carlyle holds that position, so 
weightily responsible in this our revolution- 
ary day — the position of mediator betwixt 
the two great masses of conservatism and 
reform. He exhibits to each the merits and 
strong points of the other, while, at the same 
time, laying bare to each its weaknesses and 
defects. 

One specially important service, which he 
is rendering, or essaying to render, to our 
time, is to recall to its notice the Existence of 
the spiritual world. I say **recall;" for so 
marvellous are the discoveries in physical 
science, which have recently been made^ and 
are now making, that we are in no slight 
danger of being completely engrossed by 
externals. So dazzled are we by "excess of 
bright," that we are growing to forget, and 
practically to deny, the existence of the 
source of all this splendor. 

And even yet more are we besotted by the 
achievements of mechanism. Through this 
combining of visible agencies, wo have almost 
annihilated space and time, and constrained 
the elementary forces to execute services for 
us outrunning the very imagination of fore- 
gone days. Intoxicated with these mechan- 
ical triumphs, we have gotten into the way of 
employing combination or machinery every- 
where, and for all ends whatever. Individ- 
ual endeavor has, almost universally, given 
place to associated effort; and in philanthropy, 
religion and morals, politics, literature and 
science, the latter is grown to be the in- 
strumentality relied on above all others. So 
striking, moreover, are the results which 
have occasionally been wrought out by such 
combination, that our expectations from it 
are become extravagant and fanatical. We 
reckon it the grand panacea, the universal 
specific, and our faith is small in any method 
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beaide. In a word, we have well nigh lost 
the perception of wherein lies the true power 
of these combinations, and fancy some magic 
virtue to be evolved from the mere act of 
uniting forces! 

We need, then, being reminded, that asso- 
ciation creates no new force — that in the 
aggregate mass can be nothing but what 
existed in* the separate particles, — and that a 
universe of dead bodies, no matter how con- 
joined, could not bring out life, as the result. 
And of all writers living, Carlyle reads us 
this lesson to greatest effect. For who so 
faithfully as he demonstrates the efficiency 
and worth of individual endeavor ? — or who 
shows 80 vividily the imperative obligation 
resting on each to use faithfully the gift con- 
fided to his charge? 

"It is,'' says he, **a high, solemn, almost 
awful thought for every individual man, that 
his earthly influence, which has had a com- 
mencement, will never, through all ages, 
were he the very meanest of us, have an 
end." (Vol. II, p. 2. Miscel.) 

He would bid us, then, remember that, as 
not from a row of cyphers, however many, 
but from a row of integers, each significant 
by itself, can a significant total alone be 
made, so equally it is with respect to combi- 
nation. If by this means any desirable re- 
sult be brought out, it must be through the 
force contained in each several individual of 
the aggregate whole. 

And this spiritual world, which we are 
losing sight of amid the snlondors of physical 
discovery, and the wondrous achievements 
of material mechanism — how zealously, and 
with what opulence of apt illustration, does 
he plead in its behalf! 

"Even the poorest aspect of nature," says 
he, "especially of living nature, is a type and 
manifestation of the invisible spirit that 
works in nature. There is, properly, no 
object trivial or insignificant; — but every 
finite thing, could we look well, is as a win- 
dow, through which solemn vistas are opened 
into Infinitude itself/' (Vol. II. p. 300.) 

Again: — "All visible things are emblems — 
what thou seest is not there on its own ac- 
count — strictly taken, is not there at all. 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to repre- 
sent some idea, and body it forth." (Sart. 
Resart.,p. 71.) 

The identity of these views with Sweden- 
bora's, will be obvious to all acquainted with 
the latter; though, whether Carlyle was ac- 
quainted with the latter, I know not. 

The spiritual world, then, he would teach, 
is the only world existing of reality, of sub- 
stance, of power. All things visible and pal- 
pable are merely the vehicles or mediums 
through which the spirit-world operates and 
manifests itself. At the same time a bond of 
connexion makes all things, indissolubly in 



one, forbidding any the least particular to 
stand isolate or inoperative. 

Thus, "That little fire;"— (he is speaking of 
a smithy-fire seen afar off in the forest,) — "is 
it a detached, separated speck, cut off from 
the whole universe? 

"Thou fool! That smithy-fire was — (prima- 
rily) — kindled at the sun — is fed by air that 
circulates from before Noah's deluge, from 
beyond the dog-star — therein with iron- 
force, and coal-Torce, and the far "stronger 
force of man, are cunning afiinities and bat- 
tles and victories of force brought about; it is , 
a little ganglion or nervous centre in the 
great vital system of immensity! Call it, if 
thou wilt, an unconscious altar kindled on 
the bosom of the All, — whose iron sacrifice, 
whose iron smoke and influence, reach quite 
through the All, — whose dingy priest, — (the 
smith,) — not by word, yet by brain and sin- 
ew, preaches forth the mystery of force — nay, 
preaches forth — (exoterically enough) — one 
little textlet from the Gospel of Freedom, the 
Gospel of Man's Force commanding, and one 
day to be all-commanding." (Sart. Re., 
pageTOl.) 

It is from this vital connexion, whereby 
every particular thing constitutes an indis- 
pensable portioti of the one grand total, that 
the influence of the individual man results. 
It is as though each individual was planted at 
the centre of an electric wire-network, which 
flashed his own feeling in universal diffusion, 
and stood at the auditory focus of a whisper- 
ing gallery, which reverberated his faintest 
breath in thunder-tones to the' world's ex- 
tremities! 

"Bsautiful," says ho, "it is to see and un- 
derstand, that no worth, known or unknown, 
can die even in this earth. The work an 
unknown good man has done, is like a vein 
of water hidden under ground, secretly 
making the ground jjreen — it flows and 
fiows, it joins itself with other veins and 
veinlets: — one day it will start forth as a vis- 
ible, perennial well. Ten dumb centuries 
had made the speaking Dante — a well he of 
many veinlets." (Miscel. Vol. IV. p. 380.) 
One of those items in our author, which 
timorous, or not much enlarged souls 
will probably find hardest of digestion — one, 
in fact, which he misses little, if any, making 
an absolute hobby of — is his loving admira- 
tion of reality or originality. This is his 
first requisition everywhere, in person, word, 
or deed. He cites often, with neartiest ap- 
proval. Dr. Johnson's "Endeavor to Clear 
Your Mind of Cant." "This," he says, in 
comment, "is positively the prime necessity 
for all men, and all women and children, in 
these days, who would have their souls live, 
were it even feebly, and not die of the detest- 
ablest asphyxia, as in carbonic vapor." (Mis- 
" Vol. IV. 
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That a man be real, and not a sham — that, 
through inherent strength, he be able to 
shape his course of life and action from with- 
in himself, instead of seeking his impulses 
without — this, with our author, is a condition 
so indispensable, that he will accept almost 
any ana everything else along witn it. He 
pushes this doctrine to the very verge of the 
maxim that * 'Might makes right.'' 

**The ATorld's wealth," says he, "is its ori- 
ginal men.' By these and their works it is a 
world, and not a waste. The memory and 
the record of what men it bore — this is the 
sum of its strength and its sacred property 
forever, whereby it upholds itself and steers 
forward better or worse through the yet un- 
discovered deep of time." (Miscel. Vol. IV. 
p. 174.) 

Again: — **The original man is the true cre- 
ator—or, call him revealer — of morals, too. 
It is from his example that precepts enough 
are derived and written down in books and 
systems. He, properly, is the thing; all that 
follows is but talk about the thine, better or 
worse interpretation of it." (Miscel. Vol. 
IV. p. 175.) 

These ideas give to all his writings a per- 
vading tone. Original, strong, great men — 
terms s^ynonymous in his vocabulary — are 
his special favorites, though, morally, they 
may be not a little tarnished. Under the 
title of heroes, they make the staple of many 
of his ablest eflPorts. 

On Mirabeau, for example, he dwells with 
keenest gust, all seamed and scored as he is 
with the brand of sin. And Danton, who 
used to pass for a monster in the popular esti- 
mate,, loses, in Carlyle*s hands, the whole of 
his monstrosity, and appears not only a ver- 
itable man, but one not without meritorious 
traits. 

Now it is, without question, a noble deed, 
thus fearlessly to award justice to those 
whose names have been so blackened that 
most men are afraid to utter a syllable in 
their behalf. For this deed let our author re- 
ceive due credit. But as to some other points, 
he seems to me to have erred in handling 
this theme — not by speaking what is false, 
but by failing to speak the whole truth. If 
I mistake not, he makes too little account of 
the agency of circumstances in human deve- 
lopment and achievement. 

It was well to show, by vindicating the 
power of the human will, that man is not 
wholly at the mercy of the conditions about 
him — mere plastic clay in their moulding 
and shaping grasp — but that, on the con- 
trary, he has ability to act from his own in- 
dividuality, as a centre, and be, measurably, 
the controller and fashioner of events. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied, that 
circumstances have not a little to do in the 
making of a great man. If they do not give 



him his ability, they certainly aid in its de- 
velopment and manifestation. To the latter, 
in truth, we may pronounce them all but 
indispensable. 

Suppose, for example. Napoleon, being in- 
trinsically just what he was, had grovm up 
in the depths of an English coal-mine, or on 
a stony bill-farm in New England: womld 
he, or could he, ever have shown himself* or 
ever have been the Great Napoleon he actu- 
ally did become? So far from ^is, it is pos- 
sible, and even probable, he might never 
have appeared anything extraordinary atall. 
The incidents of that revolutionary time 
would seem to have been absolutely essential 
to his development and full activity. They 
so matched his organization, that both 
wrought accordantly in the same direction, 
without ever neutralizing or hampering each 
other. Hence- his greatness. 

Rarely, however, does an instance occur 
of this perfect correspondence, and therefore 
a great man is of rare occurrence. But this 
intrinsic ability — the stuff of which great 
men are made — would seem to exist at all 
times, though in a latent condition. For, in 
critical Junctures of human affairs, the men 
needed for the crisis are invariably found to 
appear. In any country churchyard, the 
poet might say with much of truth, if not 
literally: 

ifSome Tilli^ HAmpden, that with danntleM breMt, 

The little tyrant of hit fields withstood;^ 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here maj rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood." 

The fact touching the appearance of the 
great man, I suppose to be something thus: 
Certain ideas ana impulses, at a given period, 
pervade the social mass — apprehended with 
various degrees of clearness by all, and by 
all more or less vividly felt, ^me indivia- 
ual is so organized, that he apprehends, 
more distinctly than any other, these perva- 
ding ideas, and, more intensely than any 
beside, feels these pervading impulses. So 
what the mass see dimly, and feel vaguely, 
he is qualified to make definite aud palpable 
to them. In a word, constituted with larger 
capacity than his cotemporaries, he contains 
most of what makes the vital element and 
moving force of his time. He is, therefore, 
strongest and greatest of all, and steps natu- 
rally into the place of leader and steed. 

But plant this man, with the same organ- 
ism, in totally different conditions, and this 
possible greatness might never manifest 
itself, or make its existence known. And 
even the man himself may, as little as others, 
be aware of his latent capabilities. We are 
told that Washington was completely over- 
whelmed with surprise on hearing himself 
nominated as Commander-in-Chief of the 
American forces. He knew not, what the 
penetrating eye of John Adams had detected. 
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that within himself were folded up the rudi- 
ments of a greatness which the world witr 
nesses only once in many centuries. 

Now, Carlyle, of course, knows all this 
well enough; but I cannot find that he has 
brought it clearly and fully out 

Before closing this imperfect sketch, I 
would say a word or two on our author's 
style. This is certainly unique. It strikes 
everybody, I presume, at first, as strange; 
nor 18 the first impression apt to be a pleas- 
ant one. If the interest of the matter car- 
ries one over this first impression, Oarlyle 
becomes usually a special fayorite. Of those 
who do not speedily surmount this antipa- 
thy, little is to be said, except that they had 
best lay him aside. Whatever he may be 
for others, he is pretty clearly not the writer 
for them. To undertake defending his style, 
were nugatory; for there exist neither mod- 
els to test it by, nor grammatic or rhetoric 
roles bearing any relation to it. 

Nor, indeed, am I aware of our possessing 
any right to summon one to judgment on 
account of his style of composition, more 
than of his 8t}[le of dress. We may say of 
either, if we will, that we like or dislike, and 
that is the whole of it. In respect of neither 
is there any authenticated standard, which 
one is bound to comply with on penalty of 
literary condemnation. We may, undoubt- 
edly, exact of an author thus much, that his 
language be such as to convey his meaning 
fallv to every reader who is capable of ap- 
prehending the thoughts he deals with. For, 
by asking our attention, he virtually profes- 
ses that he has something to communicate, 
and therefore, by employing a medium of 
communication so inadequate as to leave us 
often uncertain of his meaning, he infringes 
a tacit compact with his res^er. Such in- 
fraction cannot, I think, be fairly charged on 
Carljle. His manner is odd, undeniably, 
bat it shows effectually what he purposes to 
convey. His obscurity, if ever he is obscure, 
is from the subtlety of the thought, and not 
the incompetency of the expression. 

There are suhdry other properties of style 
which may or may not accompany this pri- 
mary and indispensable one of transparency. 
All these may, I believe, be coyered by the 
two terms, attractiveness and impressive- 
ness, or beauty and stren^h. The admirers 
of our author do not hesitate to declare him 
possessed of both iheae, A strange beauty 
and a strange strength, yet genuine each. 
Eyerywhere in his writings may be found 
passages of rarest, most exquisite loyeliness, 
and not less paragraphs of a sinewy vigor 
absolutely Titanic. 

In tiie following extract, if I mistake not, 
are oomprised specimens of both these traits. 
He is speaking of Mirabeau, who, after se- 



vere and protracted struggles, is completely 
triumphant: 

''Does not the benevolent reader, though 
never so unambitious, symi)athise a little 
with this poor brother mortal in such a case? 
Victory is always joyful; but to think of such 
a man, in the hour when, after twelve Her- 
cules' labors, he does finally triumph! So 
long he fought with the many-headed coil of 
Lernean serpents, and pantins wrestled and 
wrang with it for Kfe or death — ^forty long, 
stern years — and now he has it under his 
heell The mountain-tops are scaled, are 
scaled where the man climbed on sharp, 
flinty precipices, slippery, abysmal — in dark- 
ness, seen by no kind eye; amid the brood of 
drazons; and the heart, many times, was like 
to fail within him in his feneliness, in his 
extreme need; yet he climbed and climbed, 
eluing his footsteps in his blood; and now, 
behold! Hyperion-like he has scaled it, and 
on the summit shakes his glittering shafts of 
war! What a scene and new kingdom for 
him, all bathed in Auroral radiance of hope; 
far-stretching, solemn, joyful; what wild 
Memnon's music from the depths of nature 
comes toning through the soul raised sud- 
denly out or strangling death into yictory 
and life! The yerj bystander, we think, 
might weep with this Mirabeau tears of joy!" 
(Miscel. Vol; IV. p. 278.) 

What has rhetoric to do with such a par- 
i^aph? And who would giye heed to a de- 
cision of rhetoric against it? I will add but 
one passage more — a graphic description, in 
a different yein, of the portrait of tne arch- 
quack of the last centunr. Count Oagliostro: 

"A most portentous face of scoundrelism; 
a fat, snub, abominable face; dew-lapped, 
flat-nosed, greasy, full of greediness, sensu- 
ality, ox-like obstinacy; a forehead impudent, 
refusing to be ashamed; and then two eyes 
turned up seraphically languishing, as in 
Divine contenmlation and adoration; a touch 
of quis too. There he sits and seraphically 
languishes, with this epigraph: 

V (Bebold the ftftturefl of tiie firiend of mankindf 
All hte dajt are marked bj new aetnof benerolenoe; 
He prolongs lilb ; he taoeort pover^ ; 
The delight of beinf uftftd It hk sole reoompenael' " 

A most fitting prophet for that believing, 
deyout, clean Eighteenth Century ! 

Inadequate as I know tiie foregone sketch 
to be, and far as it falls below doing justice 
to its theme, I think you will nevertheless 
see, in it, reason for concluding that our au- 
thor belong to no common-place, ephemeral 
class; but is one who deals, and deals ably, 
with Iftrge and momentous topics. 

As exhibiting, more graphically than any 
ootemporary, what our existing society is, 
and tiius suggesting, through contract, what 
it ought to be; — 

As bringing yividly home to us the well 
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nigh forgotten truth of the existence and the 
perpetual agency of the spiritual world; — 

As depicting forcibly the worth and 
efficiency of individual endeavor, and thence 
the weight of responsibility pressing upon 
every individual;-^ 

As inculcating uniformly a charity, both of 
judgment and of act, the sublimest and most 
comprehensive, by demonstrating that what 
Christianity enjoins, as a moral duty, is the 
demand also of strict logical justice; — 

And, finally, by operating powerfully on 
the mind, to rouse its energies and put it 
upon active thought, while invigorating, at 
the same time, the moral and the executive 
nature; — Carlyle occupies an eminent posi- 
tion as a teacher and benefactor of his age. 

Let us hope that a voice so large-volumed 
and significant may not find its sole response 
the idle-babbling and empty echoes! 
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dialogus vii. 

Cbrtsostom. Ohannin<3. 

Chrys, ^ I was about saying, my dear doc- 
tor, that I had just been reading your dis- 
course on self-culture. 

Chan. Indeed I You liked it, I hope. 

Chrys. Liked it? I lack words to ex- 
press my admiration of it. Whether I con- 
sider the laudable object you had in view, 
the grand theme itself, your ilianner of un- 
folding it, your earnestness of purpose, your 
vigor of expression, your fertility of illustra- 
tion, or your beautifully limpid style — in 
every point of view, in fact, am I constrained 
to give it my unqualified approbation. Do 
you know, doctor, I am far better pleased 
with it than with those of your earlier pro- 
ductions that I have seen; such as the Review 
of Milton, and of Fenelon, and vour Thoughts 
on Napoleon ; not to speak oi some of your 
youthful and (excuse me for saying so) 
somewhat mystical and transcendental ser- 
mons. It seems to me to have far more 
heart and pith about it, more directness and 
energy, less of self-consciousness, less attempt 
at building up stately sentences, less array- 
ing of your thoughts in purple and fine linen, 
in a word, I think it far more to the purpose 
in every way. Yes, I repeat it, a most 
charming, admirable performance. Dearly 
as I love my own Greek tongue, partial as I 
am to the homilies of my old broker patri- 
archs, I must acknowledge that there is 
nothing in them all to excel, if rival it. 

Chan, Such warmth of language, from 
80 'orthodox a quarter, I confess, somewhat 
surprises me. 

Chrys. I see it does. But, my dear 



friend, ought it not to be all the more genuine 
and acceptable on that veiy account? 

Chan» True, true. And yet, brother 
Ghrysostom, tell me now, candidly, had we 
been contemporaries, would you not have 
been among the very first to have burned 
the discourse in question, and the othens to 
which you allude, and, in all probability, the 
writer along with them? 

Chrys. Alas for humanity! what you say, 
dear doctor, is, I fear, quite too true. I cer- 
tainly was, to my discredit be it spoken, a 
most prominent and conspicuous persecutor 
of heretics, in mj day; and you, as one of 
the most fascinating and dangerous of them, 
would of course have been correspondingly 
obnoxious. And even now, m^ friend, while 
thus cheerfully paying my tribute of admi- 
ration to your genius and your goodness, I 
must say I think you terribly on the track 
in your Theology, and your writings, ad- 
mired and circulated through the world as 
they are, and ever must be, are more and 
more tending to unsettle the opinions of the 
planet, in what I must consider vital, essen- 
tial points of faith. I speak plainly, you 
see. 

Chan, I like you all the better for that. 
But, Ghrysostom, have we not both had am- 
ple occasion alike to modify and enlarge our 
theological views, since leaving earth? 

Chrys, Indeed, indeed we have. But we 
forget, wo may not dwell on themes like 
these in the presence of mortals. Besides, 
our old friend here could neither comprehend 
nor report us aright to his brethren. 

W, the Elder pi'eserveth a judicious sUefice, 

Chrys, And^ so, forgetting that we are 
disembodied spirits, and looking at these 
topics, ODce more, through our old terrestrial 
spectacles, allow me, my dear Ghanning, to 
continue my criticism on this same Adclress 
of yours, by saying, that from beginning to 
end of it you (at least in my humble opin- 
ion) Vi'ere firing over ibhe heads of your au- 
dience. 

Chan, How so ? 

Chrys, I mean in assuming the existence 
in tbeni, and in the masses generally, of such 
capacities and aspirations as you did, and in 
predicting such glorious prospects ahead, for 
the planet. I don't believe in either myself. 
I think neither reason nor experience justi- 
fy any such assumptions or expectations. 
I think the multitude are to-day what they 
ever have been and must be on earth, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water; that the self- 
culture you speak of is now and ever must 
be the portion of the few, while rough toil 
and rude ignorance are God's own appointed 
destiny for the many; in a word, that the 
beautiful picture which you have there drawn 
of humanity, exists only in your own ardent 
imagination. 
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Chan, Not bo, not so, Chrysostom. On 
the contrary, I believe I have quite under- 
stated the matter, in the Discourse in ques- 
tion; that I have not done justice to my sub- 
ject, have not begun to appreciate aright the 
magnificent future in store for earth. What 
I have this day seen, convinces me of it all 
the more. Never, iny friend, were tho pros- 
pects of the world so brilliant as now. I 
believe that if we could have access to all the 
records of the race, that have been kept in 
heaven from the beginning up to this hour, 
and had the power and patience faithfully to 
collate them, we should find a most palpable 
and hopeful progress in all that appertains 
unto Art, and Alorals, and Faith. Just as 
certainly as I believe that there are more 
acres under cultivation, to-day, than ever 
before, more ships upon the pea, more know- 
ledge of all the kingdoms of nature, more 
wits trained and developed for the multiplied 
business of life, so do I believe that there 
are far more hearts than ever, ready for the 
reception of spiritual truth, more consciences 
alive to the great realities of God's precious 
word. Especially do I believe that the won- 
derful discoveries in physical science of the 
last half century, ana tho corresponding 
power of multiplying and circulating inval- 
uable trutlis all over the globo, are to be po- 
tent instruments for accelerating the advent 
of that blessed future that I see so clearly 
ahead; and that the day may not be so very 
far distant as some of us suppose, when this 
dear earth of ours, already so conspicuous 
among her sister stars, f(>r her beauty and 
lustre, will be still more conspicuous as the 
abode of intelligent and virtuous souls, — 
There must be long and arduous confiicts 
first; I know, many the pains and scars of 
strife; but that the good will triumph at last, 
that peace and love and faith will prevail 
over their enemies, I have no more doubt of 
than I doubt that those are the rays of tlie 
blessed sun, that are shining in upon us so 
graciously. Ohl no, Chrysostom, I cannot 
agree with you. The more I reflect upon 
the wimderful capabilities of human nature, 
and the God-like tasks it is yet destined to 
achieve on this same earth, our honored 
birth-place, the more do I feel the inadequacy 
of language to do justice to themes so glo- 
rious. 

Chrys. I admire this beautiful enthusi- 
asm of "-yours, my friend. Would that I 
could see with your eyes ; but I cannot ; I 
cannot find the facts whereon to build such 
eulogies or hopes. I come back to earth 
from my spiritual wanderings, and what do 
I behold? No such gratifying omens as you 
describe; no, no; on the contrary, I find the 
children of men playing the fool and knave 
just as madly and eagerly, to-day, as when 
I first preached to them in Antioch or Con- 



stantinople; I see the same corruption tind in- 
trigues in Church and State, the same insane 
thirst for gold and pleasure, the same tem- 
porary yieming to good impulses, the saine 
permanent devotion to bad passions, — in 
short, the same old theatre and actors as ever, 
with a few slight modifications in scenery 
and costumes, the same paucity of stars, the 
same crowd of stupid supernumeraries. — 
Then, as now, if an eloquent divine, like 
yourself, came along, the people ran after 
him, and seemed to be impressed with his 
teachings, I, myself, (and I may say it 
without conceit, as the most famous pulpit 
orator of my time,) have brought tears to 
myriads of eyes, have brought many a har- 
dened sinner to his knees; but after all, what 
did it amount to? Hardly was the benedic- 
tion pronounced, the flock dismissed, before 
these same guilt-oppressed creatures forgot 
alike my lessons and their fears, and were 
soon immersed again, deep as ever, in the 
perishing things and cares of earth; heaven ^ 
and its joys, hell and its woes, forgotten quite 
till the next Sabbath, when the same stimu- 
lus was again applied, the same nervous 
excitement Uor was it anything better?) again 
produced. Harsh and painful as this sounds, 
I yet appeal to your own experience as a 
preacher, if it be not too true. 

Chan, I must confess that I have been 
much pained and grieved, at times, to see 
the frightful rapidity with which my people, 
after service, have reverted to the topics of 
cotton and sugar, the last ball, or the coming 
election. I have noticed, too, that when 1 
have been particularly pointed and personal 
in my appeals, there has been a correspond- 
ing degree of eagerness to escape from the 
. subject. I certainly have been, more than 
once, greatly mortified and discouraged in 
consequence. At the same time, my friend, 
I have often found afterwards that the im- 
pression made by my remarks, was far more 
deep and lasting than I had at first supposed; 
in a word, that I had pre-judged my parish- 
ioners, and that the good seed which I tnought 
had perished by the wayside, had brought 
forth precious fruit; made manifest not only 
in the hours of sickness and sorrow, but in 
the midst of the active duties of life. And 
then again, my friend, I remembered that 
we men of New England never were so 
demonstrative as you of Greece and Rome, 
and were unwilling to betraj^ even to our- 
selves the depths of our emotions. On the 
whole, Chrysostom, so far from sympathizing 
with you, on this point, I must say that I 
look back on my earthly career as a pastor, 
with all its cares and dratvbacks, as a pleas- 
ant and profitable one. I feel that I did 
some good in my day and generation., and I 
think I can perceive already, (I speak it in 
no spirit of self-complacency,) the beneficial 
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effects of my ministrjr, in my ever-loTed town 
of Boston. Nay, throaghout the land, I see 
everything to encourage and animate the 
divine and the philanthropist. I see a grow- 
ing regard for religion, a growing indiffer- 
ence to unimportant matters of doctrine and 
discipline, and a corresponding reverence fur 
the grand simple truths that lie at the bottom 
of our common faith. In a word, I see 
every where, good and cheering symptoms 
for humanity; a good time coming; a season 
of peace, and knowledge and virtue. I see 
every thing to stimulate all worthy men, in 
the pulpit and out of the pulpit, to renewed 
labors of love towards their brethren. 

CkYys, Ever cheerful, ever hopeful! Ahl 
doctor, I wish I had a little more of your 
zealous, sanguine nature; and, indeed, I had 
when in the flesh; but somehow or other it 
seems to have left me. Why multiply words, 
however? We shall never agree, I fear, 
either io our observations or our conclusions 
upon these points. 

Clian. I fear not, any more than, upon 
those other far more subtle and far less im- 
portant matters of theological speculation, 
to which vou before alluded; and so let's e*en 
change the theme. Gome, tell us, brother 
Chrysostom, where are you last from, and 
what have you been engaged in recently? 

Chrys. I am just from the Vatican. 

Chan, Indeed 1 

Chrys, Yes, I have been spending a few 
days with my friend, Pius IX. 

Chan, And how is the old gentleman , and 
what sort of a person may he be ? There 
are so many conflicting statements and ru- 
mors about him, that I am anxious to have 
your opinion. 

Chrys, Well, from what I have seen of 
him, I should say he was an exceedingly 
amiable, well-disposed man. Could he have 
his way, every mother's son and daughter of 
earth would be well and happy this very 
hour; but, between ourselves, he is not the 
hero, appointed of heaven, to bring about 
any such a blessed consummation. He has 
neither the strength of intellect nor the moral 
courage for the task. As a companion, it 
wouia t>e hard to find one more courteous 
and azreeable; no great scholar, by the way; 
far in^rior in that respect to his predecessor, 
Gregory XVI. On the whole, a very worthy 
and very common-place old soul. 

Chan, Such was my impression. Ahl 
Chrysostom, what an opening there was for 
a man of the right stamp! Had brother 
Luther had such a chance, now, what glo- 
rious reforms he would have inuagurated! 
How he would have made the world ring 
with his words of power and wisdom! 

Chrys, I doubt it. In all probability 
some assassin's knife would have laid him 
low long ere this; still, it is none the less true, 



that brother Pius was, and is, quite unequal 
to his position. Poor man I he raised a tem- 
pest tmtt he could not control; in an evil hour 
took counsel of his fears, threw up his post, 
sought refuge in a ruffian's court, and will 
henceforth, for all his good intentions, be 
remembered as one of the least significent 
in the whole catalogue of Popes. 

Chan. A catologue, by the way, that 
seems to be fast drawing to a close. 

Chrys, It looks so, certainly. 

Chan, But is it true, my fnend, that he 
intends to demean himself so far as to go and 
give his crown and blessing to the miserable 
usurper who is now trifling with the desti- 
nies of France? 

Chrys, Even so. He told me this very 
day, that he intended to take a trip to Paris, 
in the course of the summer, for that express 
purpose. 

Chan. I am sorry to hear it. Couldnt 
he manage to excuse himself from this de- 
grading ceremony on the score of ill health ? 

Chrys, Hardly, though his health is none 
of the best. No, no, he dare not refuse, if he 
would. Italy would be too hot for him. 
Besides, the arrangements are already com- 
pleted, and every hotel-keeper and balcony- 
owner in Paris and on the road, would rebel, 
if there were any chanee of programme. It 
is so written in the boox of destiny ; and as 
his reverend namesake crowned Napoleon 
the Great, so is it reserved for him, to place 
the bauble on the brow of Napoleon the 
Little. 

Chan, Yes, but there was some shadow 
of excuse, in the first case, for the uncle, 
villain and cut-throat that he was, he had 
yet something magnificent and imperial about 
him ; but this shallow imitator, 

Thit tlave, that In not twentieth put tbe tythe 

Of the preoedent lord; this vioe of king* ; 

This cut-porie of the empire and the rule; 
this 

Chrys, Why, doctor, you are getting 
warm. 

Chan, Well, I confess, my friend, it does 
move my indignation, as a true republican, 
and lover of my race, to see this pitiful 
mummer carry it off thus triumphantly; to 
see a great nation bowing its neck to the yoke 
of sucn a wretch, without a struggle. 

Chrys, Pray, doctor, how do you recon- 
cile the phenomenon that France is now pre- 
senting to the world, with your ^theory of 
Progress? I see very faint traces of self- 
culture, myself, in the recent events there. 

Chan, Too true, Chrysostom, too true. 
They seem to be taking the back track, in a 
way alike discouraging and disgraceful. Fie 
upon these same capitalists and pleasure- 
seekers of Paris ! I have no patience with 
them for thus preferring an ignoble, servile 
tranquility, to the duties and privileges of 
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freemen. And yet,\ny friend, when I survey, 
not anyone province or kingdom of the eartn, 
but the whole blessed ball itself, I still cling 
fast to my opinions, still see ample ground 
for hope, and for believing in tne ultimate 
triumph of liberty and of truth. Nil despe- 
randum. Christo duce, Hope on, hope ever; 
my motto on earth, my motto in all worlds. 

Chrys, Well, well, I have not troubled 
my head much with earthly politics, during 
my present visit, nor do I intend to. By the 
tray, doctor, what a decidedly substantial 
and roomy place of worship our friend Pius 
has, alongside of his palace. He tells me 
that he can seat ninety thousand very comfort- 
aHly. You have no such extensive accommo- 
d«itions as yet in America, I believe? 

Chan, No, not a cathedral worthy of the 
name. But surely you had seen St. Peters 
before ? 

Chrys, Not since it was finished. What 
a brilliant piece of work, to be surel Ah, 
dear, we managed these things very differ- 
ently in the days of niy earthly ministry. 
And the Pagans themselves had nothing to 
show like this. Even the Parthenon was a 
mere baby-house in comparison. 

ChUn. It is, indeed a magnificent creation 
of genuis. Any planet might be proud of it. 

Vhrys. Do you know, doctor, that the 
finest poetical description of it, by all odds, 
that I have ever met with, is that of your own 
Byron? 

Chan, Admirable, admirable. 

<>Bat lo, the dom<*, th« vast and wondrous dome. 
To which Diana's marTel was a cell — " 

Ah, I've lost it. I used to know it by heart. 
Let's see, how does it run ? 

(After a slight pause^ the Doctor remembers 
and repeats the passage,) 

Chrys. Thank you, thank you, my dear 
friend. Most charmingly recited, too. I 
don't wonder that you drew crowds, doctor, 
in your day. 

Cfhan. All Byron's descriptions, hy the 
way, of the memorable objects in and about 
Rome, seem to me to be alike graphic and 
felicitous. 

Chrys. And yet we are told, nay, he him- 
self told me but recently, that he had only 
spent a week of his terrestrial life there. 

Chan, Such is the all-grasping, all-pene- 
trating power of genius. Every cultivated 
traveller in Italy to-day, is looking through 
Harold's eyes at its wonders and relics ; and 
it will be so, no doubt, while one stone 
stands upon another. Poor Byron, had he 
been as wise and good as he was brilliant, 
what a career would have been his ! Oh, 
how could he have been so infatuated, thus 
madly to court dishonor and sorrow, and an 
untimely grave, when he might have been 
enjoying a glorious old age this very hour. 



building the lofty rhyme, and winning a 
name, only second to that of dear Milton 
himself. 

Chrys, Too true, too true. And yet. my 
friend, after all, what signify to us immortals 
a few short years, more or less, of earthly 
pilgrimage, a few blasts, fainter or louder, of 
earthly fame? What a vapor is it, after all ! 
As you yourself remarked, in your last homi- 
ly, an unaccusing conscience, howe'or the 
world may overlook or slight it, is better 
far than all the chaplets ever woven by 
beauty, all the odes ever chanted by poets. 
By the way, doctor, allow me, in this con- 
jaection, to repeat, in return for your verses, a 
passage that I ran against recently, the 
beauty and force of which so impressed me, 
that 1 committed it to memory. Perhaps 
you may have heard it before. It is a de- 
scription of what the writer considers true 
greatness. "Th^ greatest man is he who 
chooses the right with invincible resolution, 
who resists the sorest temptations from with- 
in and without, who bears the heaviest bur- 
dens cheerfully, who is calmest in storms 
and most fearless under menace and frowns, 
whose reMance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
is most unfaltering ; and is this a greatness 
which is apt to make a show, or which is 
most likely to abound in conspicuous station? 
The solemn conflicts of reason with passion, 
the victories of moral and religious principle 
over urgent and almost irresistible solicita- 
tions to self-indulgence, the hardest sacrifices 
of duty, those of deep-seated affection, and 
of the heart's fondest hopes, the consolations, 
hopes, joys and peace or disappointed, perse- 
cuted, scorned, deserted virtue; these are, 
of course, unseen ; so that the true greatness 
of human life, is almost wholly out of sight." 
There, if you'll show me any thing grander 
than that, in Plato or Jeremy Taylor, 1 should 
like to see it. 

Chan, Why, Chrysostom, unless I great- 
ly err, these are my own words, and in that 
very discourse of which you have been pleased 
to speak so kindly. 

Chrys. To be sure they are, my dear 
friend. 

CTian. This is really very gratifying, this 
partiality of yours ; but I must stay no longer 
to listen to your compliments. My thesis is 
waiting for me. 

Chrys, Ah, and where do you preach 
the oomingsabbath ? 

Chan. For brother Augustine. And 
youl 

Chrys, I hardly know as yet. I shall 
probably, however, exchange stars and pul- 
pits with brother Massillon. But I am sorry 
you are going, doctor. I have a world of 
things to say to you. 

W. the Elder, " And so am I, gentlemen. 
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I don't have company like this every day, 
I can assure you. 

Chan, Some other time, friends, some 
other time. 

Chrys. Well, if it must be so. Til e*en 
go and look after my own sermon. So, fare- 
well, dear brother ; farewell my worthy ter- 
restrial friend, 

W, the Elder, Heaven be with you. 

ExexmU 



A ROMANCE, BUT ALL FACT— FROM 
LAURIE TODD. 

I sojourned most of the winter of 1833-'34, 
in London, where I visited at the house of 
the father of the heroine of this story. She 
came from the ship to my house, on her ar- 
rival in New York, and being privy to the 
facts, I think they are worth preserving. 

On a fine Sabbath evening, I think it was 
in 1834, 1 was witness of an incident equally 
interesting and painful. Many people have 
denounced Shakspeare's Othello as too un- 
natural for probability; but if I ever enter- 
tained any doubts on the subject, they have 
all been dissipatedby the occurrence of which 
I am about to speak. 

An Indian of the Chippewa nation — for- 
merly said to have been a man of some rank 
among his tribe, but now a missionary of the 
Methodist Church, among his red brethren — 
had been sent to England to obtain pecuniary 
aid for the Indian mission in Upper Canada. 
What was his native cognomen — whether it 
was Red-Lightning, Storm-King, or Walk- 
in-the-Water — I know not; but in plain 
English he was known as Peter Jones. An 
Indian is a rare spectacle in England. Now, 
Peter Jones was a bona fid^ Indian, and of 
course was made a lion in London. He was 
feasted by the good and the great. Carriages 
and servants awaited his pleasure, and bright 
eyes sparkled when he was named. 

Peter Jones visited at the house of Mr. 

F , an opulent merchant, in Lambeth, 

near London, who had a daughter about 
19 years old. She was very small, very deli- 
cate, and very handsome; even her he 
courted; and much against the wishes of her 
parents, she agreed to become Peter's wife; 
and her parents finding her determined on 
the match, finally gave their consent. 

It was arranged that Peter should go home 
so prepare a place for her. She arrived in 
New York, from London, in charge of a mis- 
sionary, and wrote to her betrothed. He 
flew on the wings of love, and they were 
married at the Methodist Church, in John 
Street, 10th Agust, 1834. 

Stepping into the house of a friend near 
by, we observed an unusual gathering of 
people. "Is there to be another religious 



meeting?" we asked. H6 replied, "It is a 
wedding." Presently the door of the parlor 
opened, when the tall Indian entered, bear- 
ing upon his arm the light, fragile and deli- 
cate form of the young Miss F , her eyes 

dropping modestly upon the carpet, and her 
face fair as a lily. A stronger contrast was 
never seen. She was dressed in white, and 
adorned with the sweetest simplicity; her 
face, too, as white as the dress or the gloves 
she wore, rendering her ebon tresses — placed 
a la Madonna on her fair forehead — still 
darker. The Indian wore rather a common 
attire, and was a tall, dark, high boned, mus- 
cular fellow. A sweeter bride I never saw. 
I almost grew wild with a realization of 
Othello, Hyperion and the Satyr. Both in- 
deed flashed across my mind witlu palpable 
horror. The bride looked like a drooping 
flower beside a rugged hemlock;* and I longed 
to interpose and rescue her. But it was 
none of my business. She was there by her 
own choice. In a few days the sweet crea- 
ture was on her way to Upper Canada — the 
Indian's bride. That this was a case of 
strong delusion, there can be no doubt. As 
proof of this, she brought with her furniture 
sufficient for an elegant household establish- 
ment, China, vases, &c. But, instead of aman- 
sion, I fear she found a wigwam, and the 
manufacture of brooms and baskets, instead 
of embroidery. 

Injustice to her friends in the John Street 
Church, it is proper to state that many of 
them labored to undecive her, without eft'ect. 

About ten years ago, says a friend, he saw 
Mr. Jones living in a com lor table frame build- 
ing, and two or three little Peters rolling on 
the step. The English wife seemed contented 
and happy helping her muckle man to polish 
the brown hides of the Indians. 

MILTON COMPOSING PARADISE 
LOST. 

Milton, free and forgotten, pursued with 
ardor the composition of his sublime work. 
He was then fifty-six years of age, blind, and 
tormented with the gout. A life of limita- 
tion and of poverty, numerous enemies, a 
bitter connection of departed illusions, the 
humiliating weight of public disgrace, sad- 
ness of soul, and suffering of body — all as- 
sailed him, tenanted, nevertheless, as he was, 
by a sublime genius. In his days, rarely 
interrupted, in the long watches of his nights, 
he employed himself in composing verses on 
a subject which all the events and all the 
passions of his life had matured. Separated 
from earth by the loss of light, and by the 
hatred of men, he belonged rather to that 

•Peter was six feet three; the dear little IU17 wm i>iur 
feet 8ix and a half. 
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mysterious sphere of which he recounted the 
marvels. "Let my eyes be given to mj soul," 
said he to his muse. He looks withm him- 
self, over the vast field of his recollections 
and his thoughts. The terrors of fanaticism, 
the enthusiasm of revolution, the gloomy ex- 
ultation of the destroyers of party, the pro- 
found hatreds engendered by civil war, had, 
from all directions, assailed and exercised 
his genius. The pulpits of the English 
churches, the halls of Westminster, resound- 
ing with the language of sedition and noisy 
threats, had raised a war-cry against the 

Eower to which he loved to pay homage in 
is songs; that language and those threats 
out of which he found armory for the infer- 
nal regions warring against the monarchy of 
Heaven. 

The independent professions of the Puri- 
tans; their strange, mysterious ecstacies ; 
their ardent piety, without any positive be- 
lief; their arbitrary interpretations of scrip- 
ture, gave reins to his imagination, imparting 
to it a portion of that impetuosity and illimi- 
tability belonging to the reveries of fanati- 
cism. 

To such sources of originality, was added 
that fecund imitation of antique poetry, 
which aided Milton's raptures. After the 
bible, Homer was always his first tutor; he 
knew his writings almost by heart, and stu- 
died them without ceasing. Blind and soli- 
tary, his hours were divided between poetic 
composition, and the review, always kep^ up, 
of the beauties of Isaiah, Homer, Plato, Eu- 
ripides. He had made his daughters learn 
to read the Greek and the Hebrew, and we 
know that one of them long time after recited 
from memory the verses of Homer, which she 
had thus retained without comprehending 
them. Each day Milton, on rising, had read 
to him a chapter of the Hebrew bible, then 
hft labored at his poem, dictating the verse to 
one of his daughters, or sometimes to a friend 
or a stranger who might visit him. Music 
was one of his diversions; he played on the 
organ and sang with taste. In the midst of 
this simple and occupied life, the Paradise 
Lost, so long meditated, was speedily 
achieved. 



THE LEAF. 

**Detached from thy stem, poor dissevered 
leaf, whither goest thou?" 

"I know nothing but that the storm has 
dashed to earth the oak which alone was my 
support. Since that day, the inconstant 
breath of the aephyr or the storm bears me 
ab'iut from the forest to the plain, from the 
mountain to the valley. I go where the 
wind leads me, without complaint and with- 
out fear. I go where all things gg; where go 
leaves of the rose and leaves of laurel.'' 



SUB-JUBICE— UNDER THE RAZOR. 

The phenomenon of a terrestrial biped 
undergomg the process of shaving has al- 
ways been to me a prolific source of philoso- 
phic meditation. As the passive recipient 
of the lather leans back submissively on the 
professional chair, which will compete in 
towering altitude and dignified outhne, not 
to say anything of the cushion with the 
throne where Dentistry plays off its antics 
much to the annoyance of the "molars," we 
say as he thus yields himself, lamb-like, to 
the inevitable dominion of the soap and the 
steel, he looks for all the world like one who 
has relinquished his manhood to obey the 
last movement of the Barber's hand. See 
how he is forced to turn his head first to one 
point of the compass and tiien to the other. 
Mark him, as he opens his mouth at the beck 
of his sable autocrat; what implicit obedience! 
what chastened deference! And when the 
fragrant Bay Rum is first poured on the 
redundant crop of hair which covers the 
attic story of our earthly tabernacle, and 
then is rubbed into the cranium with both 
hands of the Ethiopian inquisitor, with an 
emphasis of force from which there can be 
no possible appeal to any higher Egyptian 
judicature, since they all concur in the ne- 
cessity of shaking the outer man of their 
customers till the poor head experiences suc- 
cessive shocks of earthquake, oh! does not 
the poor fellow's countenance who is thus 
victimized remind you of Patience on a Mon- 
ument? Every line of it speaks volumes of 
appeal to your sensibility. But the manipu- 
lation and razor-pulation have ceased, the 
snare of the fowler is broken. Complacent- 
ly the customer walks up to the looking- 
glass to contemplate, at his leisure, his ren- 
ovated phiz. His will seems to rebound as 
leaves his seat. There is a re-action in his 
whole system. From being a compressed 
mass of matter, movable to and fro by the 

Suissant hand of 'the lather-king, he is sud- 
enly converted into a freeman, who is now 
at liberty to turn his cranium as may suit 
his convenience, and hinge or unhinge his 
jaws just when he feels in the proper humor. 
There are a class of persons to whom the 
soap and steel brings a soporific influence. 
They are scarcely five minutes in the august 
chair before the poppies of oblivion diffuse 
their spell around them, a©d their conscious- 
ness and their whiskers disappear together. 
Perhaps we should say their conscience and 
their beards disappear tojgether, for few there 
are who would part with the emblems of 
manhood even if by such a sacrifice they 
could retard the downfall of the Republic. 
Now, for a man to go to sleep while the pro- 
cess of shaving is going on, argues a very 
confiding temperament. To disrobe your 
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neck of its external bandages and exhibit 
the jugular in bold relief to the cold steel, 
and then travel off to the land of Nod, seems 
to imply that you think the steel has no edge 
or the barber too good a heart to make an 
incision. Besides, if your pocket-book is 
snugly ensconced in your coat, it seems like 
consi^ine " Red Jacket" over to the tender 
mercies of any vagrant fellow who may, while 
waiting his turn to be denuded of superflu- 
ous hair, very innocently dive into the afore- 
said pocket, simply to ascertain the len^h 
of his arm, and nsn up. said article from it^ 
native element, to transfer it to his own per- 
sonal and private possessions, for fear it 
might be purloined by some rascal less re- 
spectable and honest, than himself. 

But leaving entirely out of the question 
the danger of receiving an aperture in the 
windpipe while in such a condition of som- 
nolency, and taking for granted that the gold 
eagles in the leather cage will never be 
transferred to another aviary, does not the 
sleepy Davy who nid, nods, on the fine easy 
cushion deprive himself of the entertaining 
confabulation of the colored functionary who 
pays his best respects to his face and chin? 
Is noi the Barber a kind of walking Alma- 
nac? While his brush is luxuriating in the 
lather, or his cold steel traversing the entire 
continent of your phiz, does not his oily 
tongue scatter around, its dewy gems of 
thought and fancy? Does he not pour out 
anecdote and witticism till you feel almost 
drowned in the waters of sentiment? And 
does he not industriously ply you with inter- 
rogations touching points of Science, in which 
he has notas yet been sufficiently illuminated? 
Is it, then, a decorous proceeding to go to sleep 
when, by keeping awake, you might advance 
the cause of philosophy and facilitate the 
progress of an anxious inouirer after truth ? 
Yes, my friend, as the steel comes in contact 
with your skin and clears off the redundant 
herbage, in like manner should it glean from 
you the redundant mental harvest. Let the 
Razor be the Sickle, and as your barber 
wields it let it mow down the clustering 
stores of your ripened mental grain. Be- 
tween the alternate dominion of the brush 
and the steel, and especially when the towel, 
like a whipper-in, asserts its full and final 
supremacy, oe communicative, be loquacious, 
drop an anecdote, unriddle a knot m politi- 
cal philosophy. 

We have an idea that the young Spanish 
barber of Gandul, who came once a week 
to reap the chins of the worthy millers of 
that place, had a fine time of it so far as this 
intercommunion was involved. The Anda- 
lusians, says Washington Irving, are ever 
ready for a gossip. And oiir humble yet 
jovisJ millers, having stored up their know- 
ledge for the week, the youthful mower of 



beards doubtiess mounted his donkey, for a 
homeward ride, a wiser youth. We read the 
other day of a backwoodsman who, when on 
a foray through the prairie, would fix up his 
pocket-glass very jauntily a^inst the trunk 
of a noble tree, pull out his razor, draw it 
across the strop, pull away with the brush at 
the water and soap, envelope his honest fa<^ 
with its fleecy-like mantle, and while he was 
making the steel canter up and down hib 
fikce on a foraging excursion, woyld amuse 
his companions in travel, with snatches of 
adventurous exploits with wolves and buffa- 
loes till the camp was in a roar. Oh I this 
shaving one's self on the boundless prairie, 
beneath the open sky, with chairs of state 
and footstools and pegs for hat and coat, all 
repudiated as feminine luxuries, we say there 
was a glorious freedom in it alL Methinks 
the steel must have swept up and down 
among tJie soap with a hilarity of motion 
and an excursiveness of range and sweep, en- 
tirely in keeping with the measureless ter- 
ritories of the far West. 

But we design turning our subject into a 
profitable channel. A man may be emphati- 
cally under the razor emphatically sub-ju- 
dice, and yet never darken the threshold of 
a knight of the brush and towel. There is a 
little puissant article carried by us all, and 
encircled, or rather guarded by a row of 
ivories, which is often unsheathed to enter 
upon a work of sharp-cutting, compared to 
which the boasted achievements of the scythe 
are mere juvenile and impotent experiments. 
The great king David, at once philosopher 
and chieftain, comes out in a sweeping de- 
nunciation of this unruly member, which, 
without the collateral aid of strap or hone, 
is always ready for effective service, whether 
in the provinces of gasconading or flattery, 
falsehood or abuse. When Doeg, the £dom- 
ite, poured into the ears of Saul, his bitter 
invectives against the poor wandering David, 
the latter, referring to the herdsman's offen- 
sive weapon, exclaims: "What reward shall 
be given or done unto thee, thou false tongue. 
With lies thou cuttest as with a sharp razor." 

Did you ever see a poor unfortunate biped, 
who is against his will subjected to the 
scourge of the tongue? How he winces and 
writhes as its sharp invectives come pouring 
out upon him I How the iron, not the steel, 
enters into his lacerated soul, as he is berated 
by this prince of inquisitors ! Does he attempt 
to interpose a word, it but puts a keener 
edge on that implement of assault. What 
would be a castigation with thorns and 
briars of the wilderness, compared with this 
merciless and unpitying onslaught in which 
feeling and sensibility are crushed like 
worms, and wretched supercilliousness usurps 
their place? When you say "Charge bayo- 
nets,'' you say a great deal. We have a pic- 
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ture of demolition in the foreground ; but 
when slightly modifying the military phrase, 
you saT "Charge tongues *," it is emphatically 
to cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war. 
We are reminded of the sanguinary exploits 
of Uiose old-fashioned cutlasses in the hands 
of the Buccaneers which mowed off a limb as 
if it had been a wisp of straw. 

When Xantippe, merging all the feminine 
attributes in the coarseness of her tirade, 
came out in full ^ trim upon the ill-starred 
Socrates, do jyou. not think that he looked 
around most imploringly for some snug re- 
treat "where he would be safe from the pelt- 
ings of the pitiless storm ? We always pic- 
tured him as a poor intimidated hare, wnen 
the open-mouthed hound had precipitately 
descended upon his coyert and started him 
out on the run, for game of the first water. 
Sit up, Socrates, like a man, and get shaved 
without any emollient soap to soften your 
beard. 

Samson-like, no razor may have passed 
upon your beard ; but now, we vouch for it, 
one shall go over your heart and sensibilities. 
Summon up all thy Doric firmness of nerve 
for the encounter that awaits thee. 

Thy skin shall be tender, and sadly stand 
in need of powdering by the time thou comest 
through tne mill. Thou wilt be a scuttled 
vessel on the high seas presently. Put on 
Stoic, old fellow, and try to laugh at the 
whip-cord. Thy better-half will make thee 
feel worse by the cannonade which awaits 
thee ; but endure with magnanimity. Play 
the man in the fires like Ridley and Latimer 
at a later age, and prove that thou art in- 
sured, if not against fire and water, those 
destructive elements, yet against the tongue. 
The tongue, however, often cuts righteous- 
ly. Instances there are where its lancet-like 
incisions will draw blood in the best of causes, 
and to undeniable advantage. When Laban, 
that Shylock in the Bible, overtook his poor 
son-in-law Jacob in the mount, whither he 
had fled to escape the iron clutches of that old 
usurer who paid court to a penny, no matter 
whose was its image and superscription, the 
incensed fugitive being opposed to the law of 
transfer, maintained his rights like a good 
st^at yeoman, and gave old Laban one of the 
comple.est, handsomest castigations that 
ever took him by surprise. The tongue of 
Jacob on that occasion was a two-edged 
sword. It left the whole generation of 
Razors in the shade. It had the dissenting 
characteristics of a genuine Damascus blade. 
^'What have I done unto thee that thou hast 
so hotly pursued me t What is my trespasst 
What is my sin ? Whereas thou hast search- 
ed all my stuff, what hast thou found of all 
thy household stuff 7 Set it here before my 
brethren and thy brethren, that they may 
judge betwixt us both.'' By this time the 



razor was pulling the skin, and holdine the 
father-in-law very uncomfortably. Jacob 
was not, however, so polite as the barber-boy. 
He did not stop to enquire considerately — ! 
Does the razor hurt, sir ? He knew it hurt, 
and therefore he pressed on to assured vie- . 
tory. While Laban was attempting to draw 
a full breath, the hurricane was once more 
around his ears : — "This twenty years have 
I been with thee. I served thee fourteen 
years for thy two daughters, and six years 
for thy cattle, and thou hast changed my 
wages ten times." Now, we think that 
Jacob is to be commendedfor handling his old 
tormentor without gloves. True, some jjer- 
sons in their exquisite tenderness for errine 
humanity would have advised the iniured 
fugitive to spare the old gentleman's feelings, 
but we are not among the number. Laban 
was the legitimate ancestor of the present 
shark race of Brokers and Capitalists. If 
Tubal-Cain was the father of every artificer 
in brass and iron, Laban was the accredited 
progenitor of that class of men who counte- 
nance twenty per cent, per annum, and put 
the poor wretch who has to draw a dollar 
from their fat exchequers in the way of bor- 
rowing, into such a vice of interest, that he 
is ground into powder before he can collect 
his scattered senses. , Why, the oriental bas- 
tinado is what they ought to inherit. Spare 
such fellows ? Why, you might as well pat 
a rattlesnake on the head out of pure sym- 

Eathy, and shed tears over the crushed viper, 
ave your philanthropy for a better cause, 
or we shall doubt your soundness of judg- 
ment. A whip for the horse, says Solomon, 
and a razor for the shaver say we 1 

But it is time for us to turn to another 
illustration. Of all men, an Idol of the peo- 
ple — a popular Statesman is Sub-^udice| — 
under the Razor ; and how so? Is it an in- 
fliction of calamities to be courted and ca* 
ressed and toasted to an indefinite extent? 
Most obviously so. To travel incognito 
and mer^e the official in the unassuming 
citizen, is a tender mercy compared with 
this public exhibition of one's self at every 
point of an interminable road of travel. 
Speeches must be appropriately answered, 
or civic corporations take umbrage, and vote 
you down as a Diogenes in your tub. All 
the ladies must receive a bow as their fra- 
grant handkerchiefs wave out 89 many em- 
broidered banners in the gale. Children's 
heads must be patted ad infinitum ; old po- 
liticians, thougn redolent of whiskey, must 
be bugged to the bosom vrith all the warmtii 
of the most undeniable friendship; letters 
must be written by the thousand, declining 
invitations to this and the other petit village 
within a circumference of a blank number of 
miles. And then the shake of the hands 1 
Oh I the shake of the hands I it must be re- 
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repeated and repeated till you almost enter- 
tain the wish that you were possessed of the 
ability to unhinge those pendants from the 
shoulder blade, and pack them away in your 
travelling-trunk for safe-keeping along with 
your clothes. We have an idea that some 
of our popular statesmen, who are thus 
choked to death with butter, would feel much 
more indebted to their loyal and devoted 
countrymen if they would testify their re- 
gards by sending them into temporary exile, 
as the Greeks dia Aristides the Just, in pre- 
ference to ostracising them in the modern 
method. The aforesaid Aristides was under 
no Razor during his banishment. On the 
contrary, he could sleep on roses. His 
were dreams unbroken by the clamors of a 
tumultuous mob, who had patriotically as- 
sembled in front of his hotel, to drag him out 
of the arms of Morpheus, to regale them as 
he rubbed his eyes with a speech eloquent, 
connected, and thrillingly impassioned. 
Some histories tell us that Aristides did not 
wait to be banished the confines of Grelece, 
but, that ascertaining the popular feeling, he 
exiled himself. This, we believe, is the ge- 
neral run of the story. All the better for 
our argument. It proves that he wanted to 
escape the Razor, and enjoy that placid 
q^uietude, that balmy and genial sequestra- 
tion from politics which would settle his 
nerves and invigorate his frame. We bring 
forward another illustration. 

Is not the poor author who submits his 
work to the criticism of the press, emphati- 
cally Sub-judice, under the Razor? nay, is he 
not under a case of Razors? Poor feyron, 
did not the Scotch Reviewers work the tem- 
pered steel into his heart, when they handled 
nis incipient efforts as a son of Parnassus? 
True it is he drew his sabre in grand Turk- 
ish style, and, according to the lex talionis 
principle, cut as deep as they did. But the 
very ferocity of his home-thruet indicates 
the festering nature of the wound which his 
critics had given him. 

We do not say one word against an honest 
review of an Author's productions. Judi- 
ciously administered criticism, is as good 
a wholesome dose of physic. But when 
transcending its legitimate bounds, it lays 
acrimony under requisition, and battles for 
its pound of flesh m the way of undue ex- 
action, then we say it is bereft of its medi- 
cinal character and pleasant aspect, and is 
very little behind a dessert of crab-apples. 
Poor hapless author ! wherever you go you 
will not, indeed, like Macbeth, see daggers 
constantly before you in the air, but you will 
see Razors, depend upon it you will, and you 
may as well give up and exclaim, dramati- 
cally — Hail horror, hail! Your choicest 
thoughts, your most exquisite sentiments, the 
very bantlings of your brain, will be turned 



over and examined, very much after the style 
of the Coroner when he holds an inquest upon 
some inanimate fellow who has fallen into 
the water or been demolished on a railroad 
track. But be calm, child of genius, be 
calm; take thy book and press it to thy heart, 
and feel that it makes very little difference 
whether the rabble comprehend it or not. 
You know it has excellencies, you know that 
it cost you effort, you know it embalms your 
very spirit! Do not put a lienor edge on the 
Razor by sitting down, like another Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage, and plaintire- 
ly singing -in the mellifluous words of Mont- 
gomery, "I perish, oh! my mother earth, 
take back thy child !" 

No, that would be entirely too melo-dra- 
matic. It would stamp yon as pusillanimous; 
rather emulate Byron, and turn gladiator; 
defend your work at all hazards. Put on a 
double head of steam, and let your righteous 
acerbity of temper have full and free vent. 
Your style will then be vigorous and deep- 
toned, your arguments ponderous, your de- 
ductions doubly ingenious; in a word, you 
niay thus put the enemy to flight, and make 
that Razor, which promised to leave yon 
neither root nor branch, beat a hasty and 
disgraceful retreat to its case, while you, a 
noble victor, tlie laurels thick upon your 
brow, and Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
patting you affectionately on the head, you 
will retire into your garret, swallow a hasty 
plate of ambrosial nutriment, compose another 
volume, and thus prove to the satisfaction 
of brother chips that a Razor, though the 
most formidable of offensive weapons, may 
lastingly be conquered by the Pen. 



ANNA BISHOP IN MEXICO.* 

We have laughed heartily over this book, 
an early copy of which has reached us from 
the publisher. The fun consists, too, not 
alone in the very happy jokes of the author 
at the expense of Bochsa — Madam Anna's 
tutor — but also in the wonderful dust which 
his pen makes his heroine — or "Anna," as 
he calls her — excite among the caballerojt of 
Mexico. Such an upheaving — such an ex- 
citement; compared to it, that produced by 
Jenny Lind in our country, was a mere cigar 
puff! Crowds hung around her carriage 
when she moved; the theatre was besieged by 
day and night, vnth a greedy throng; gold 
was poured into her lap, heaps upon heaps, 
and so on. Most amusing fertility of imag- 
ination this! most laughable stirring up of 
— as we presume — ^fbr we never heard or the 
fuss at the time — a purely fanciful furore! 
The man who vnH)te the book is full of 

* Anna Bishop in Mexico, 18i9. Philadelphia, Charlea 
Deal. 
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humor. The book is handsemely printed, 
and embellished liberally with well-execnted 
wood-cuts by Orr. That it will sell there 
can scarcely be a doubt. We append an ex- 
tract: 

TEATRO NATIONAL. 

"To resume, at the TecUro National of 
Mexico, four nights out of the week are devo- 
ted to the acting of a Spanish Dramatic Com- 
pany, leaving only the Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays free. On Sundays, there are two 
performances, afternoon and evening. Most 
of the stalls (in number,615,) and boxes (num- 
bering 75) are pre-engaged by yearly sub- 
scriptions ; and, as there is no other estab- 
lishment of the kind open in the city, and 
the character of the people so eager for con- 
tinual change, a spectacle can scarce be re- 
presented twice in siiccession ; so that the 
unfortunate stage-manager, who is dignified 
by the name of the "author,"* is obliged to 
keep his brain upon a constant rack in order 
to eke out the thirty pieces per month for the 
gratification of his subscribers I How some 
of our managers here would perspire in that 
country! And then, after a comedy, usually 
follows a haXlety the director of which is styled 
the Primo Bolero. It is a poor Spanish af- 
fair, however, and is certainly not worth the 
expense of the enormous amount of cc^tanets, 
per year, upon which it deals such unmerci- 
ful destruction — ^noice seeming to be its great 
vital purpose, that it may end off, as much 
as to say—" What do you think of that !*' 

" In addition to boleros, fandangos, &c., 
the Primo Bolero and the Primera Bolera 
sometimes indulge themselves and the public 
in a French pas de deux — styled, with a face- 
tious erroneousness, on the play-bills, "j)a« 
doux" — not sweet! And certainly, as Bochsa 
says nothing could be a more bitter spectacle 
than that of awkward, fidgetty, uncastanetted 
hands and attitudes of most Boleriah extra- 
vagance, attempting to work their passage 
tlirough the aerial achiement'S of La Taglio- 
ni, Carlotta Grisi, or the Monpkisirs ! 

"The balustrade of the boxes, being ex- 
ceedingly low, a fair opportunity is afforded 
for an advantageous view of the ladies and 
their display of toilette. Behind each boxis 
a small private room (as in the Opera Com- 
ique at Paris) where they retire to take ices 
or chocolate bv way of entr^actes, and usually 
furnished with a carpet, mirror, arm-chairs 
and a small table, at the expense, and accord- 
ing to the taste, of the subscribers. It is very 
seldom that a lady comes to the theatre vrith- 
out her bouquet, which is always a most 
choice and expensive article, frequently cost- 
ing fifteen or twenty dollars. Of course, the 

* So called, though he is never known to write any 
thing, all the pieoea being Spanish translations from the 
French. — Ed. 



boxes, pit and gallery all smoke ; and it is 
rather a curious sicht to see flints and tinder 
continually at work in some part of the house 
or another. The atmosphere of the theatre 
is, in consequence, much the same as that of 
a large and popular tavern, which is a source 
of excessive discomfort to foreigners. The 
daily increasing influx, however, of Europe- 
ans will, it is hoped, at no very distant pe- 
riod, have considerably lessened, if not total- 
ly abolished, this barbarous custom. 

" Then there is another bore. As stall and 
pit cushions are not included in the price of 
the seat, they are never to be found there on 
the arrival of the spectator; but are brought 
round in piles on the heads of boys who fol- 
low the gentlemen to their respective places 
to speculate upon the luxury. This business 
goes on during the greater part of the even- 
ing, whereat both audience and performer are 
very much distressed. But then, each cush- 
ion fetches a media; and the proprietors, 
on letting the theatre, take special care to re- 
serve to themselves this speculation which, in 
case of a full pit, proves not a bad one. 

" Then again, the cushions come in very 
well bj[ way of a medium for the expression 
of forcible feelings, to which the Alexicans 
are very much given. At any disappoint- 
ment on the part of the performance, they in- 
stantly seize upon their cushions and, with 
singular dexterity, shy them at the offending 
actor 1 The first comedian, for instance — • 
called the Galant — ^is frequently and most 
ungallantly knocked off his legs in this man- 
ner. ThQ lasso would not be a bad thing to 
bring down the animal when he abuses the 
text of his author. If such a custom were 
only sanctioned here, in a few of owr theatres, 
it would certainly be a source of extreme sat- 
isfaction — and very effective. 

"The time was now near at hand for the 
appearance of the famed caniatrice upon those 
boards ; and Bochsa, still the faithful chape- 
ron of Anna, had made all necessary arrange- 
ments for her debut, having engaged the 
Teatro National on the off Wednesdays and 
Saturdays for ten nights, commencing on the 
14th of July. He had picked the best or- 
chestra he could find, led by Senor Chaves,* 
Bochsa himself taking the baton. There was 
some fuss about choruses, as Bochsa dis- 
covered that no operas or even scenes cos- 
iumees had taken place in Mexico for nine or 
ten years at least. What was to be done? — 
Bochsa was not — and immediately called a 

* Senor Chdva—A talented professor, who had been 
oneoftheihrstTiolinsat His Majesty's Theatre in Lon- 
don when Bochsa was musical director of that establish- 
ment. Bochsa occupied that post, at the Italian Oper* 
House of London, for many years, during which space he 
had under his dUrectlon nearly all the celebrated singers 
of the time, including Pusta, McUibran, Sontag, OrisifBu- 
Ufd, DontdU, ChJU, 4c.— Ed. 
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serious meeting of all the singing ladies and 
gentlemen he oould heur of. Some of the 
elders of these chorus-men profoundly in- 
formed Bochsa that they "knew Norma and 
Lucia intimately." Bochsa, judging from 
their age, thought this highly probable, but 
endeavored to represent to them that they 
would have to know something a little more 
modern on the present occasion. Yes, but — 
they replied to Bochsa — all modem Italian 
music was prettv nearly the same thing ; and, 
as they knew Normia and Lucia, and had 
some acquaintance with the SomnarrUmla, 
and the Barber of Seville — they of course 
could be ready in no time for anything else 1 
This caused Bochsa to stare at them; but 
finding them serious, he rather laughed, and 
thought it certainly not a bad satire on the 
flimsy and purloined modem operas which 
now and then rise up, blast themselves, and 
vanish into oblivion. As for the chorus-la- 
dies, some of them not only had been deprived 
of the pleasure of Normal acquaintance, but 
many of them hadn't the slightest know- 
ledge of the difference between a crochet and 
a quaver, though they could hum very well 
in company wim the gentlemen. Yet; as on 
the whole, they were good-looking and dress- 
ed very nicely at their own expense, Bochsa 
thought it as well not to be too fastidious. — 
Bochsa was perfectly right." 



BIZARRE AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 

A Fortnight in Ireland, by Sir F. Head, 
forms number twenty-four of Putnam's Semi- 
Monthly Library. Any thing from the pen 
of the author of the "Bubbles of Brunnen," 
and "A Faggot of French Sticks." commands 
ready favor with the lovers of li^ht read- 
ing; and therefore the little volume m notice 
will sell well. Sir Francis's two weeks in 
the land of "petaties," were well employed, 
certainly, as to the production of incidents, 
a few of which we append. He is in Dub- 
lin, and thus treats ot a turn-out for Donny- 
brook Fair: — 

"On Sunday evening, at five o'clock, in a 
large, roomy, comfortable arm-chair, for 
nearly an hour I sat at an open window of 
the Hibernian United Service Club, on the 
north side of St. Stephen's Green, watching 
car-loads of happy people going to and re- 
turning from Donnybrook Fair. 

Every car in Dublin is employed in this 
annual national service, and from three or 
four of the drivers I learned that they had 
propelled the same horse to the fair and back 
five-and-twenty times, not for one day, but 
for several consecutive days! 

"The distance from Dublin is about a 
mi^ and a half, but the crowd at the en- 
trance of the fair is so great, that the cars 



are usually stopped by the police at a quar- 
ter, and towaros evening at naif a mile horn. 
the scene of bliss. 

"The tide of cars that continued unceas- 
ingly ebbing and flowing before my^ eyes, 
was, really, not only astonishing, but it was 
amusing to observe the infinite variety of 
ways in which those three simple items, a 
man, a woman, and a child, can be made to 
appear. 

"The process of the driver wa8,the instant 
he arrived from the fair to return to it, and 
vice versa. The charge for the conveyance 
of each person is twopence, and thus — vires 
"acquistvit eundo" — ^he kept picking up peo- 
ple, who, of course, being picked up in this 
way, had no connection with each other, 
save that which appears to exist between all 
going to or coming from Donnybrook Fair. 

"By the time it trotted through St. Ste- 
phen's Green every car was full. In one 
were boys; in another girls; in others boys 
and gii*ls, in every possible joyous varitety of 
arrangement. There were ola men, old wo- 
men, gaudy soldiers, flashy-looking women, 
children of every age, all grinning; all going 
to or coming from Donnybrook Fair. 

"In one car sat four scarlet dragoons with 
glittering brass helmets, a fat gentleman 
with a large stomach comfortably resting on 
a pair of very short knees, a womaU with a 
sky-blue bonnet on her head and a child in 
her lap; lastly, a man sitting, as happy as 
a grig, without a hat. 

"There were ladies with parasols, and long, 
large, fashionable, windy gowns — gentlemen 
in wide-awake hats — ^young tradesmen wear- 
ing flashy waistcoats and smart neckcloths 
— infants, with their dear little eyes staring 
and almost starting out of their heads — chil- 
dren with bare legs, like wooden ones, stick- 
ing out — men with pipes in their mouths — 
babies suckling, I mean sucking — a little 
girl blowing a penny trumpet — a little boy 
trying, with a twopenny whip, to flog a gray 
horse sixteen hands high — ^men with pipes 
in their mouths; all going to or coming from 
Donnybrook Fairl 

"There were white, black, brown, bay, 
chestnut, roan and piebald horses; several 
thorough-bred, many well-bred, a few under- 
bred, now and then a bliAd one, with his 
head vibrating at every step; all with their 
noses stuck out; leg-weary, jaded, dusty, and 
hot; all going to or coming &om Donnybrook 
Fair! 

"By the side of several cars I observed, 
trotting, apparently /as proud and as happy 
as any human being could be, a dog, run- 
ning sometimes east, sometimes west, ac- 
cording as he was going to or coming from 
Donnybrook Fair! 

"On each side of the road ; on the iron 
chains that bounded it; on the curb-stones of 
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tlie pavement; on the steps of doors, there 
sedately sat, in happy ^oups, crowds of 
people, placidly participating with me in the 
aelight, joy, and fun that beam in the coun- 
tenances of every man, woman, and child 
going to or coming from Donnybrook Fair. 

"The poor horses nobody seemed to pity; 
indeed, as in an Irish car nobody can conve- 
niently look at the animal that is drawing 
him, the neglected creature trots on, just as 
if the parties behind his tail, tired of quar- 
relling about him, had ended their dispute 
by amicably agreeing together that he be- 
longed to none of them. When a car is 
crowded, a man well jammed in on the right 
side is completely separated from one seated 
on the left. They look, in diametrically op- 
posite directions, at diflferent objects; in fact, 
they have nothing whatever to do with each 
other/' 

The CoiTRSE^op Faith. — ^This is the title 
of a neatly executed duodecimo of 412 pages, 
just published in New York, by Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. It is from the pen of John 
Angell James, a writer well known and 
greatly admired. The object of the book is, 
to aid the Christian in the practice of the- 
olojgy more than the Divine in the study of it. 
It is directed, in other words, to the disciple 
rather than the teacher. The material com- 
posing it embraces a series of discourses 
preached by the author to his flock; and it 
partakes of the fervor and warmth which 
naturally attach to pulpit efforts. * The au- 
thor's ideas of spiritual life, and the true 
basis of such a life, are fully given. Faith 
is the expression of this life, or rather the 
principle of the life itself. There is no sub- 
ject less understood or more abused than 
this. Religion is designed to influence all 
the faculties of the intellect, will, passions, 
conscience; to take the whole soul under its 
guidance and influence. In the language of 
the author: "It gives lipht to the inteflect, 
determination to the will, emotion to the 
hearts tenderness to the conscience, and pu- 
rity to the imagination; and brings out the 
effect of this joint operation on the soul, in 
all the beauties of a holy life. It falls from 
heaven upon the whole soul, like the solar 
ray upon the prism, which divides and dis- 
tributes the distinct and separate colors over 
the whole glassy substance.'^ Many make 
religion consist of one color — a thing of 
mere intellect, mere passion, or mere will. 
The author considers it a blending of effects 
acting oil all; and we think he is right. 

Life and Memorials of Daniel Web- 
ster. — This book is mainly a collection of 
interesting memoranda conc-erning the life 
and character of the great statesman, gath- 
ered from a somewhat familiar personal in- 
tercourse with him at various times, general- 
ly speaking when he had laid aside the toga of 



the Senate, or the port-folio of the cabinet, 
and eiven himself up to the o^i'um, &c., oi 
Marshfleld. Some of these papers appeared 
many years since in the New York journals, 
but'they were subsequently revised and pub- 
lished collectively in the Daily Times of that 
city, from whicn they are now reprinted in 
the two handsome volumes before us, by 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. The author of the 
letters is understood to be Gen. S. P. Lyman, 
well known as a lover of sports and sporting, 
and one who has written much in that line 
for the press. A biographical sketch opens 
the volumes, and a very able one, which ap- 
peared originally as an editorial in the Times, 
They close, we would add, with personal an- 
ecdotes, letters, reminiscences, &c., gathered 
from various sources. Upon the whole, a 
more agreeable work we have not fallen in 
with for some time. One gathers from it 
a most excellent idea of the great man form- 
ing its subject. 

Napoleon in Exile. — A new edition of 
Barry O'Meara's book has been brought out 
by Redfield, of New York, in beautiful style. 
It comprises two 12mo. volumes of some 320 

Eages each, and is embellished with several 
andsome engravings; the principal among 
them being a full length one of Napoleon him- 
self, from the original of Paul Delaroche. 
Thene are times when the Napoleonic star is 
again in the ascendant; and therefore it may 
be natural to presume that an interesting 
record of the last words and acts of the great 
source of the familv, like the one in notice, 
will be once more in demand. When Napo- 
leonism goes down again, as it must, with 
the extinguishment of the light of the pres- 
ent Emperor of France, it can never be re- 
suscitated; for the infamv which must attach 
to Napoleon III, will rorever entomb the 
glories of Napoleon I. 

Paid Fire Department. — The report of 
a committee appointed at a meeting held in 
this city, December 3d, to take measures 
touching the establishment of a paid fire de- 
partment, has been sent to us. We had the 
pleasure of hearing the report read by its au- 
thor, at the meeting in notice, and thought it, 
at the time, most able and convincing m all 
respects, certainly as bearing upon the pres- 
ent fire department system in JPhiladelphia. 
Whether the plan it proposes for an improve- 
ment in the premises, is the best that could 
be adopted, we confess ourselves incapable 
of saying. 

Woman's Record, by Sarah Joseph A. 
Hale. — Mrs. Hale has done a noble work 
alike for her sex and the race. In a word — 
to make not the very worst of puns — she has 
"booked herself for immortality." Like the 
Bible, Shakspeare and Milton, this oc- 
tavo of 900 pp, must become a book of ref- 
erence for all reading, intelligent households. 
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There is contained in it an immense amount 
of information calculated equally to instruct 
and to charm. The public, therefore, owe 
the fair authoress a large debt of gratitude, 
and we trust they will pay it not only with 
compliments, but with a coin more valuable. 
The book is from the Harpers, and consider- 
ing the whole difficulties of the case, it may 
be pronounced well got up. 

A Treatise' ON the Law of Repulsion, 
AS AN Universal Law of Nature, has been 
sent to us by the author, understood to be 
Joseph L. Chester, Esq., which we shall ex- 
amine hereafter. The author has hitherto 
devoted himself to the flowery paths of liter- 
ature, and with eclat. As the musical critic 
of Godey's Lady's Book, he will be favorably 
remembered. What should have produced 
the hiatus in his mind, which urges him into 
his present dry field, we cannot say. 

A Memoir of Mrs. H. N. Cook, from the 
polished pen of Mrs. Sigourney, also comes 
to us from Robert Carter & Brothers, of New 
York. It comprises a pretty little volume of 
252 pages. The subject of the memoir ap- 
pears to have been a very charming Chris- 
tian lady; and we doubt not her history, 
fraught as it is with acts of disinterested 
goodness, will exercise a pleasant influence 
wherever it finds its way. 

The Luck of Barry Lyndon, is the title 
of a stirring story from the pen of Thackeray, 
which Messrs. Appleton & 60., of New York, 
have just published in their Popular Library. 
It appeared originally in Frazer's Magazine, 
during the year 1844, and is at times written 
in its author's happiest vein. Messrs. Hen- 
derson & Co., Fifth and Arch streets, have 
this, as they have all the excellent publica- 
tions of the Messrs. Appleton. 

Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence 
OF Thomas Moore. — This elaborate work, 
edited by Lord John Russell, is now being 
republished in New York, by Messrs. B. Ap- 
pleton & Co. It is got out in parts, and in 
very beautiful style. We have the second 
part, thanks to Messrs. Henderson & Co. 
The first would be welcome, if the publishers 
please. 

Romance of a Student's Life. — Kim- 
balPs last book with this title, just publish- 
ed by G. P. Putnam & Co., is worthy the 
author of the St. Leger papers. The inter- 
est from beginning to end, is of a peculiarly 
acceptable character; audit is a style of book 
for which there is much craving in our day. 
Its author fairly hits the marvel-loving pub- 
lic in the most fortunate spot, and if he does 
not greatly profit by it, in the acquisition of 
that which many writers of full as much 
genius fail to obtain, i. e. money, Vre shall be 
greatly mistaken. 

Field Book of the Revolution. The 
Harpers have concluded this exquisitely 



illustrated work of Lossing, and it may n-iw 
be obtained entire. The parts, some thirtj 
in number, make a volume of great beauty, 
while it is also one which cannot fail to be 
interesting to all the sons of sires wliose glo- 
ries it records. 

Waverly. Messrs. Lippincott, Grrambo & 
Co., of our city, have published volume nine 
of their Abbottsford edition of Waverly, em- 
bracing the story of "Red Gauntlet/' This 
edition of the works of the Wizard of the 
North, is one of the cheapest, while at the 
same time, it is one of the most elegant, 
which the American press has as yet pro- 
duced. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexan- 
der, and William, translated and arranged 
from the German of Klencke and Schlesier, 
by Juliet Bauer. This is the title of a work 
which has just been published in London, 
by Ingram Cooke & Co. The Aihenceum 
says: — "It contains two biographies: the 
first, a translation of Klencke's ^Memoriar 
of Alexander; the second, an abbreviation of ' 
Schlesier's 'Reminiscences* of William von 1 
Humboldt. The translation is done in a | 
manner which has too often of late called for 
censure in regard to works borrowed from 
the German, — by turning the original pretty 
nearly word for word, just as the sentences 
stand, into something which is neither Eng- ,, 
lish nor high Dutch/' 

The b(t)k on Quakerism, which was re- 
published by Mr. J. W. Moore of our city, 
and which caused so much talk throughout 
the country when it appeared, has been the 
subject of several serious onslaughts in Eng- 
land. The last of these is entitled ''Ostenta- 
tion; or. Critical Remarks on (Quakerism," 
published, as we understand, in numbers, 
and written by Mr. Sandham Elly. A critic 
says of No. 11 of this brochure:— "Mr. EUy's 
attack on Mrs. Greer's objectionable book 
becomes more objectionable as it proceeds, 
— more foolish, more vulgar, and more angry, 
page by page. To judge from letters printed 
m this Second Number, our opinion seems 
to be shared by Members of the Society 
attacked by Mrs. Greer and defended by Mr. 
Elly, though they do not altogether refrain 
from correspondence with an advocate so 
injudicious and damaging." 

A few choice books, according to the 
London papers, were sold at auction last 
month in that city. The first edition of 
books, 1 to 3 of Spenser's "Faerie Queen," in 
one volume quarto, and the first edition of 
the whole work, in two small quarto volumes, 
brought £24, the highest sum that has ever 
been given for the work. They are good 
copies, and carry good red morocco covers 
from the careful hand of Lewis. The copy 
of the "Arcadia" that belonged to 
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O Sydney's sister, Pembroke's mother, 

the edition of 1613, in red morooco of the 
' tiihe^ powdered with small hearts and flames, 
aiid bearing a large M (Mary) surrounded 
by a galaxy of S. S^ sold for £8. At the 
foot of the title-page is this inscription: — 
"This was the Countess of Pembroke's owne 
booke, and was given me by the Countess 
of Montgomery, her daughter, 1625. An- 
cruna:" — i. e., the poet Sir Robert Kerr, 
afterwards Earl of Ancrum. The Aihenoeum 
says, had the copy been in better condition 
(it had been lettered and clumsily cooked 
elsewhere,) it would have sold for a much 
larger sum. Another rare volume was, a 
large paper red morocco copy of the Poems 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, CurlPs "Corinna" 
— the presentation copy to Mrs. Sarah Hoad- 
ly, wite of Bishop Hoadly. On the fly-leaf 
was a note by the Bishop s son, stating the 
circumstance of the presentation— his mother's 
kindness to Corinna — and her annoyance at 
being addressed in a ppem in the book as 
"illustrious nymph." The Aihenoeum thinks 
Corinna was a wretched poetess, yet her 
book, under Messrs. Sotheby's hammer, sold 
for thirty-five shillings. At the same sale 
occurred an original letter from Walter Harte, 
the poet — (a rare autograph) relative to his 
"Miscellany Poems," published by Lintot, 
in 1727. The price of the letter was nine- 
teen shillings. 

Barnum's Illustrated News, which, by the 
way, we have only glanced at on the counters 
of the periodical dealers, appears to be ably 
edited. Barnum says it must go ahead, and 
when he says must, it is well known the 
thing is un fait accompli; or as Mr. Dana 
said the other day, on board of the new 
caloric ship, Ericsson, "a substantive fact." 
Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. have in 
press a domestic romance entitled "Simon 
Kenton," from the pen of a southern 
gentleman; and from the glance which we 
have given the sheets, it will prove highly 
popular. The same publishers have just 
issued an exquisitely embellished little 
volume of 115 pages, entitled "The History 
of the National Flag," by Captain Schuyler 
Hamilton, which we shall take pleasure in 
noticing particularly hereafter. The me- 
chanical execution of this book is charming, 
the illuminations apd letter press being truly 
models of art. 

We have seen the sheets of a new novel 
ca.lled "The Monarchist," which Mr. A Hart 
will publish in the course of a few weeks, 
and which will unquestionably be well re- 
ceived. Its range of incident embraces a 
period before and during the revolutionary 
war. We shall publish an interesting ex- 
tract from this work in our next. 

Our clever New York correspondent of a 
late date, says; — "The celebration of the 



thirty-eighth anniversary of the battle of 
New Orleans, at Tammany Hall, was a 
recherche affair; brilliant in decoration, at- 
tractive in the beauty and fashion of the 
city, and ample in the variety and elegance 
of the supper. Both Sontag and Alboni are 
delighting the admirers of Bellini and Dono- 
zetti, and have been eminently successful in 
opera. M. Gottschalk has just arrived home 
in the Humboldt, and will doubtless create 
a sensation here, ushered as he is under the 
unqualified approbation and powerful recom- 
mendations of the ^reat musicians and com- 
posers of music. Literature and the arts con- 
tinue to soften and polish the rough and wiry 
edges of trade and commerce, and to impress 
the humanizing influences over the cares and 
bustle of this sreat metropolis. The press is 
daily ministering its varieties to the reading 
world, in books, pamphlets, magazines, &c., 
&c. By the by, a new and interesting publica- 
'tion as a monthly has just been issued by 
Mr. Alexander Montgomery, 17 Spruce St. 
— The Illustrated Magazine of Art. It has 
been produced in the very best style of 
typography, engravings, and general illus- 
tration, and promises to be one of tha most 
entertaining and attractive periodicals. The 
appearance here of the January and February 
numbers of Oraham^s Magazine, has given 
£reat satisfaction. This popular magazine is 
increasing in public favor, and under the 
agency of the indefatigable and enterprising 
firm of Dewitt & Davenport will eventually 
become the giant of American periodicals." 

Among the new and popular books an- 
nounced in London, are the " Discovery 
and Exploration of the Mississippi," " The 
Forest, ** Homes of American Authors," 
and several others of American origin, in- 
cluding Randolph's " Cabin and Parlor," of 
which the publishers say: — "As compared 
with * Uncie Tom's Cabin,* this book takes 
a different view of the great and absorbing 
question of American slavery; and it has 
been published in order to remove any 
ground of complaint that the British public 
have no fair opportunity of deciding between 
the two great parties who at present distract 
America upon the subject of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Negro." 

Messrs. Clarke, Beeton, & Co., of Lon- 
don, in announcing a Key to " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," say : — " We think it a fitting op- 
portunity to express the gratification we 
have experienced in having been already 
enabled (by the large sale of our editions of 
* Uncle Tom's Cabin,') to present Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe with the sum of 2,500 
dollars; and we beg to reiterate our former 
statement that the tcuented author has always 
had, and still possesses, an actual and posi- 
tive intelrest in every volume of our various 
editions." 
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WORLD-DOIKGS AND WORLD 
SAYINGS. 

Thi LoNBOir Athenceum, speakiue of th^ 
death of Lady Loyelace, says : — ** The mar- 
ried life of Lord Byron — or rather the 
period daring which Lord and Lady By- 
ron lived tof^ether — ^waa a jear and some 
few days. They were married in January, 
1815. On the* 10th of December, in the 
same year, Ada, their only child, was 
bom; and in January, 1816, the husband 
and wife separated for ever. When her 
mother removed her into Leicestershire, 
and when her father saw her for the last 
time, Ada was a month old." * « » ♦ 
" At her father's death, Ada was little more 
than eight years old. She had small resem- 
blance to her father. No one, we are told, 
would have recognised the Byron features — 
Ae finely-chiselled chin or the expressive 
lips or eves of the poet — in the daughter. 
Xet, St tmies the Byron blood was visible in 
her look; and those who saw her in 1835, 
on her marriage with Lord Lovelace (then 
Lord King) fancied they saw more traces of 
the poet's countenance in the bride than 
they remembered there at any other time. 
But dissimilarity of look was not the only 
dissimilarity between Byron and his daugh- 
ter. Lady Lovelace cared little about poetry. 
Like her father's Donna Inez, in "Don 
Juan"— 

« ( Her ftTOurite idenee was the mathematloftl.* 
Mr. Babbage is said to have conducted hfer 
studies at one time, and Lady Lovelace is 
known to have translated from Italian into 
English a very elaborate Defence of the 
once celebrated Calculating Machine of her 
matiiematical friend. It is impossible to 
contemplate the early death of Byron's only 
child without reflectmg sadly on the fates of 
other families of our greatest poets. Shak- 
speare and Milton each died without a sou, 
but both left daughters, and both names are 
now extinct, Shakspeare's was soon so. 
Addison had an only child, a daughter, a 
girl of some five or six years at her father's 
death. She died unmarried, at the age of 
eighty or more. Farquhar left two girls 
dependent on the friendship of his friend 
Wilks the actor, who stood nobly by them 
while he lived. They had a small pension 
from the government; and having long out- 
lived their father, and seen his reputation 
unalterably established; both died unmar- 
ried. The son and daughter of Coleridge 
both died childless. The two sons of Sir 
Walter Scott died without children; one of 
two daughters died unmarried, and the 
Scotts of Abbotsford and Waverley are now 
represented by the children of a daughter. 
How little could Scott foresee the sudden 
fulure of male issue! The poet of the 



*Faerie Queene' lost a child, when very 
young, by fire, when the rebels burned his 
house in Ireland. Some of the poets had 
sons, and no dau^ters. Thus we read of 
Chaucer's son, of Dryden's sons, of the sous 
of Burns, of Allan Ramsay's son, of Dr. 
Young's son, of Campbell's son, of Moore's 
son, and of Shelley's son. Ben Jonson 
survived all his children. Some — and those 
amone the greatest— died unmarried : But- 
ler, Cowley, Congreve, Otway, Prior, Pope, 
Gay, Thomson, Cowper, Akeuside, Shen- 
stone, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith. Mr. Rogers 
still lives — single. Some were unfortunate 
in their sons m a sadder way than death 

could make them." The Rehearsals of 

**Le Dernier Jour de la Fronde," the new five- 
act opera which is to be given this winter at 
the Grand Opera of Paris, are announced as 
having commenced. Meanwhile, it is said, 
that Mdlle. Bosio may appear at that theatre 
in a translation of "Verdi's ** Luisa Miller." 
M. Meyerbeer's present visit to Paris is 
rumored, on better authority than usual, to 
have reference not merely to his comic 
opera, spoken of not longsince, but also to 
a grand serious work in five acts. It is 
also reported that the libretto of ** La Nonne 
Sanglante," which has for many years been 
among the novelties talked about and never 
" brought to pass" Q,t the Grand Opera, 
has been amended by M. Scribe, and in- 
trusted to M. Gounod to set. New 

Operas produced by Herr Schindelmeis- 
ser at Darmstadt, and by Herr Schefer 
at the Konigstadtisches Theater of Berlin, 
are mentioned among other German musical 
attempts of late date. Nor is this indu.stry 
confined to the north alone. The Illustrirte 
Zeitung commends an opera " Der Cid," by 
Herr Mayer, not long since given at Linz on 
the Danube. A performance of the " OEdi- 
pus" of Sophocles, with choruses by Kapell- 
meister Laohner, is advertised in the list of 
novelties for the coming winter at Munich. 

^Letters prom Cassel, in Germany, speak 

of serious losses to the Museum of that city. 
The missing articles consist of coins and 
medals. They appear to have been ab- 
stracted by the inspector, who has been 

arrested and convicted of the thefl. 

The series of letters written by Burns to 
George Thomson changed hands last week, 
at the sale of Mr. C. B. Tait's library, in 
Edinburgh. They were knocked down, after 
a keen competition, for 260 guineas.- — 
The Chinese Jugglers in San Francisco 
are thus described by a correspondent of a 
Lowell paper : — " A plank sixteen inches 
wide and six feet high was placed at the 
back of the stage, and the impaler, with 
knives, took his stand about fifteen or twenty 
feet in front of it. The knives were about 
seven-inch blades, and four-inch handles. 
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strong and pointed. After playing with 
them for a time, tossing and whirling them 
in a most wonderful manner, he threw them 
one after another, fastening them firmly in 
the plank before him. He then drew them 
out, and another Chinaman took his stand 
before the plank, or rather at the side of it, 
holding out his arm across the same, and 
the impaler threw one knife above and an- 
other below it, as closely as they could have 
been placed there by the most careful hand, 
completely fastening his arm upon the plank. 
The other arm was then reached across and 
fastened in the same way, the knives stick- 
ing firmly, and the handles crossing each 
other. Ihe Chinaman then reached forward 
his head, and quick as thought two knives 
were thrown — the one above and the other 
below his neck, seemincly within one-fourth 
of an inch on either side. Such precision 
arid daring was truly wonderful, and the 
whole evening's performance elicited the 

most unbounded applause." :It is from 

the ^ London papers we gather the fol- 
lowing touching the waters of the Thames. 
How are the facts in reference to the Schuyl- 
kill? Better not ask, perhaps: — "From the 
time of establishing the last water company 
till now — a period in which London has 
probably nearly tripled her population — 
there has been no improvement in either the 
method or quality of the supply. The Thames 
was then, and is now, the great source from 
whence the inhabitants of London obtain 
water for dietetical and economical purposes. 
It was natural that our forefathers snould 
look to this mighty river for the supply of so 
imperative a want as that of water. The 
river seems to offer itself as the natural 
source of this supply to man. But whilst 
London has been drinking from her own 
great stream, what changes have taken place? 
Once limpid and clear, the Thames has 
grown turbid with the increase of her popu- 
lation on its banks, and is now a huge sewer 
which, long before it reaches London, holds 
solved in its contaminated wave the refuse 
of a hundred towns and villages, and the sur- 
face drainage of one of the most highly ma- 
nured countries in the world. A population 
yearly on the increase, adds to the contami- 
nation of the Thames, and renders its water 
more and more unfit for human use. Go as 
high up the stream as we may, we can no 
longer get in the "silver" Thames a water 
free from impurities. Take a map of the 
Thames, and see how thickly populated are 
its banks; and it will be obvious that water 
taken from the Thames at a distance beyond 
London has not altered characters, only im- 
purities are less thickly charged. In a re- 
cent microscopical examination of the waters 
of this stream, published by the London and 
"Watford Spring Water Company, it was 



found Uiat water taken from the Thames 
at Ditton contained a large quantity of liv- 
ing organic matter. iSt. Angus Smith, 
in his report on the air and water of towns, 
describes very accurately the changes under- 

§one by the Thames from its source at Seven 
prin^, where it is a pure water, till it gets 
opposite London. At Panebourne the stream 
begins to ^ve signs of adulteration; these in- 
crease their evidence at Beading; at Windsor 
animacules begin to show themselves promi- 
nently." — : — ^The DAT before Mr. Webster 
died, he wrote on a piece of paper the follow- 
ing: 

"My son, take tome pieoo of atlrer, let it be handsome, 
and put a suitable inscription on it, and gire it with my 
lore to Peter Harrey. Danikl Wxbstib. 

Marshfleld, Oct. 23, 1852." 

This inscription was deemed the most suita- 
ble, and has been engraved on an elegant 
silver salver and pitcher. 



CHATTER-BOX. 

Laurie Todd sends a Romance which ap- 
pears on another page. It came with a note 
from Laurie, highly characteristic in manner 
and matter, from which we give the follow- 
ing: 

"I very much like your remarks in No. 4, 
and -can reciprocate much of your feeling; 
only I always prefer laughing to crying. 
Solomon seconds this motion, and he dearly 
loved the lasses. Adam Ramage, printing- 
press maker, and Ronaldson, baker, type- 
founder, and head engineer in the graveniig- 
ging department, were my fellow-passeneers, 
when I first came to America in 1794. Life 
and health being continued, I will send you 
an article now and then.'' 

^Dempster has been sindng at the 

Musical Fupd Hall, and we beueve to very 
good houses. We recollect the time when 
we thought he was a wonder; but it was when 
our musical taste was somewhat primitive; 
or, rather, when beins young and mellow, 
we were easily wrought upon by the senti 
ment of beautiful poetry, no matter how 
hum-drum was the music to which it was 
wedded. It puzzles us to discover how 
Dempster can hold an audience together for 
two hours in these days, and in such a city 
as Philadelphia, sinemg, too, nothing but 
old songs, which he has worn worse than 
threadbare. There are some things which 
are wholly inexplicable to us; and this one of 
a stout little man, with a tolerable voice, and 
a broad Scotch accent, with only a piano for 
an assistant, entertaining a crowd of Phila- 
delphians, night after night, for hours in 
succession, is one of them. We love Eng- 
lish ballads as w^ll as anybody; we can listen 
to them when properly rendered, with emo- 
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tions of the most pleasurable character; but 
we cannot endure such monotonous produo- 
tions as "Never morel Never more!'' while 
now that the exquisite sentiment of the "Em- 
igrant's Lament" has become familiar to us, 
its rendering by Mr. Dempster is downright 
torture. But we are a Goth, of course! You 
think so, Miss Nancy, don't you? And so 
do you, Laura Matilda! 

^UR PORTFOLIO has long contained the 

following morceau^ which is understood to 
be a translation from the Spanish: 

MT SOUL IN MADRID. 
How can I lire, Ikir planeti 
From all thy lustre hidf 
My bpdy's in SegoTia, 

My soul ia in Madrid. 
Fm left alone in darkneM, 
At erery guft'f control; 
In sorrow and in nakedness, 

Without or sense or soul. 
Tet o*er my spirit's desert 

Towers up a pyramid, 
With hopes of glory lighted; 

Despair must he forhid; 
My hody's in SegoTia, 
My soul is in Madrid. 

Have tou heard Thackeray? Yes, 

several times, and always with delight. He 
is, if possible, greater in his lectures than in 
his books — that is, as a deep, original think- 
er. He takes vrell in Philadelphia. We 
have never seen, indeed, a more general out- 
pouring of the elite than he has attracted to 
the Musical Fund Hall. Not Alboni, nor 
Sontag, nor Jenny Lind, drew forth from 
these rich, luxurious arm-chairs some whom 
Thackeray has spirited forth. "Vanity 
Pair" and "Pendennis" were avant-cour- 
riers for Thackeray, while "Henry of Es- 
mond" furnished not a bad bringing up of 
the rear. Those who expected to find 
Thackeray a genius of genus Besting, with 
dishevelled hair, wild rolling eye, and — rea- 
der, you can fill up the picture — were mis- 
taken. He appeared, what he is; a plain, 
substantial, yet polished; unaffected, al- 
most careless, -yet impressive. His lectures 
are listened to, with the closest attention, 
very judicious applause being now and then 

fiven. For our part, we find ourselves in- 
isposed to applaud Thackeray at all, his 
lectures, in the language of a distinguished 
gentleman who sat near us on his introduc- 
tory night, being "too jjood to applaud." 
One does not wish the pause merely for ap- 
plause; one has a positive greediness to hear 
on, without the interruption of even a cough, 
to the end. Just so Thackeray — hungry do 
we become on hearing Thackeray. There 
are some people who are dreadfully afraid 
Thackeray will go home and write a book 
about us! Suppose he does? If it criticises 
our foibles, it may pare down some of the 
superabundant conceit which we have, while, 



if it abuses us unscrupulously and reckless- 
ly, merely for the sake of abusing, what 
harm can it do us? We have got on ratlier 
too far to be seriously affected by libels even 
from Thackeray; while, on the principle that 
a man is never too old to learn, any just ex- 
ception—taking which he may make, should 
have a salutary effect. Thackeray closes his 
lectures on the 29th. ^ 

Mr. Whitcomb, an excellent teacher 

of vocal music, advertises his schools in our 

Eages, and we hope his doing so will profit 
im. He is an excellent teacher, and comes 
to us with strong vouchers of the fact, from 
most respectable gentlemen at the East, 
among wnom are Br. Samuel Howe, Lowell 
Mason, Esq., and others. Mr. W. has al- 
ready completed one quarter's teaching, and 
with great success. He has now entered 
upon his second term, and with every prom- 
ise of even more brilliant results. We refer 
to his advertisement for particulars touching 
his schools, which are held on Wednesday 
and Saturday evening, at Mr. Whale's 
Rooms, Ninth and Arch. 

Mr. a. a. Miller^ a gentleman of de- 
cided talent— one, too, who has laid us under 
many obligations for valuable services ren- 
dered our Uttle Bizarre — has become sole 
editor of the Pathfinder, New York city. We 
congratulate the publisher on the acquisition 
of so valuable an aid as Mr. M. will prove him- 
self for the advancement of the Pathfinder. 

Mr. Pbrelli gave another private 

Soiree on Monday afternoon, which we shall 
notice at length in our next. We go to press 
too early in the vreek to admit of any ex- 
tended remarks on the subject, in our pres- 
ent number. These Soirees form a delight- 
ful feature among the many in which our 
fashionables participate. 

^The Town shuddered last week, on 

the announcement of the cold-blooded mur- 
der of Rink. The assassin is abroad, but he 
bears the mark of Cain upon his forehead, 
and "shall be a fugitive and vagabond 
on the earth." Every one that findeth him 
"shall seek to slay him," or, what is the 
same thing, every one that findeth him, will 
be dispos^ to hand him over to the "tender 
mercies" of the laws he has outraged! The 
chances, too are in favor of his apprehen- 
sion, for the poet says: • 

«BIood, ttiongb it sleeps a time, yet nerer dies; 
The gods on murd'rers fix revung«fal eyes." 



The following Books hare been reoeired at this office: 

Tol. X Abbotsford edition Waverly Nereis: Wood- 
stock. Lipplnoott, Grambo k Go., Philad<>lpbia. 

Guide to Knowledge, by Eliza Robbini^ 1 vol. 417 pp. 
D. Appleton k Ck>., New Tork. 

Experience of Lifi», by E. M. Sewell. D. Appleton it 
Co., New York. 

Railway, Steamship and Telegraph Book, by J. Distar- 
nall. J. IMstnmall, New York. 



^'BizARRi, BizASRi, WHAT SAT YOU, Madcap?" — Forquhar, 
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THE ROMANCE OF BLOCKLEY. 

NO. V. — JERRY AND OLD FOX. 

This world is filled with people of varying 
physical and mental conformation; but out of 
the great mass we can select but a limited 
number who are actual characters. When 
we say characters, we mean, of course, those 
who individualize certain striking and pecu- 
liar elements of idiosyncracy, and in whom 
those elements constitute the woof of their 
actual being. Bean Swift was a character; 
so was Samuel Johnson; so was old General 
Stark; and so was Bunyan. Each in his own 
way was * 'all of a piece." There was a sym- 
metry in each specific temperament. Each 
was a particular star, and dwelt alone. And, 
if we may so speak, each had a distinct 
beam, and each its appropriate hemisphere; 
but in one point all harmonized, for each 
gave the world assurance of a man. 

We have hazarded these preliminary ob- 
servations before introducing you to one 
whose claim to individuality of character is 
as legitimate as was ever that of the won- 
derful men whose names have just been 
cited as signal illustrations. You will find 
in our old friend Jerry a specific element of 
greatness, and his firm companion, who oc- 
cupies among quadrupeds as honorable a po- 
sition as does he among bipeds; we say that 
worthy Horse — is an Agamemnon amons 
beasts of burden. Jerry passed a long and 
chequered career among horses, previous to 
his settlement in the large White House be- 
yond the romantic Schuylkill. Long before 
a railroad was dreamed of, or the mind of 
man had grasped the overpowering idea of 
an iron horse who, without bit and bridle, 
should far transcend the most magic achieve- 
ments of the fabled steeds of Moorish Spain, 
our friend Jerry was a celebrated staee- 
driver, managing his coursers with all the 
grace and ease of Apollo as he presided over 
tiie chariot of the sun. In those palmy 
days of our nation's history, when to under- 
take a journey to Richmond or New Or- 
leans, from a remote northern point, was to 



put a feather in the traveller's cap outvieing 
far the resplendent plumaee of the peacock, 
and when the preparation ror such a journey 
monopolized the attention of the excursion- 
ist for months in advance — in those happy 
times, when people packed themselves close, 
and like loving boon companions, into the 
bulky vehicles whose very name has almost 
become obsolete — when you had to stop and 
take dinner, and change horses, and stop and 
change horses and take tea, then Jerry was 
the distinguished man who was a supercargo 
to life and limb, and who managed most 
dexterously the destinies of his outside and 
inside passengers. Then, as it has been re- 
lated to me by a reliable individual who 
knew him well and respected him highly — 
then, old Jerry was young Jerry. A change 
had not come o'er the spirit of his dreams. 
Exuberant spirits were then the lot of his in- 
heritance. Up with the lark, he communed 
with the glories of the morning, while trot- 
ting round through his stable to get out his 
horses, and gear them for actual service. His 
was then a commanding frame, a little on the 
Ajax order, well-knit, vigorous and muscu- 
lar; with piercing coal-black eyes; with locks of 
raven hue flowing loosely over his shoulders, 
like a dark cloud on Mount Holyyoke. He 
had such a redundancy of the raven lock, 
that many a wistful eye was directed to his 
crop on the upper story, and many a bald- 
hefiWed traveller sighed deeply, and wished, 
with Desdemona in the play of Othello, that 
heaven had made him such a man. Those 
were the days when Jerry coursed along 
through the extensive borders of many a 
State — when his patent whip woke up the 
echoes along a mtuestic line of travel — ^when 
his eye drank in the panorama of the Con- 
necticut river, and the gleam from the waves 
of the Scioto enlivened his heart. He can 
tell you how clever he found the Southern- 
ers, and how considerate the inhabitants of 
the West, and how the Yankees, although 
pestering him a little with questions and 
guesses, as Washington Irving says they did 
old Peter Stuyvesant, the honest I)utch gov- 
ernor of New Amsterdam, were as true as 
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steel to his welfare. But this Augustan era 
in the history of Jerry is among the archives 
of the dusty past. Now you behold him 
shining in a more restricted hemisphere. 
His empire of jurisdiction takes not in, as 
formerly, his elegant pairs of horses, all 
blood and mettle, who champ and foam till 
they are fairly out on the great turnpike 
roads which interposed betweeii our noble 
commercial cities. Jerry drives a cart now 
for Blocklejr Almshouse, and to that cart is 
attached his companion in travel — his true, 
undisguised yokefellow, old Fox. We must 
introduce you to old Fox. We have read of 
many remarkable horses in our time, and 
each have had a claim upon our honest re- 
gard and sympathy. When a boy, we used 
to ^ze at the picture of the illustrious Mace- 
donian managing with unequalled skill and 
grace his charger Bucephalus, that Grecian 
horse who smelled the battle afar off, and 
rejoiced to go forth and meet the armed men 
in the field of strife. The palfreys upon 
which England's fair daughters rode when, 
with hawk and horn, they started forth on 
those enlivening field-sports which gave elas- 
ticity to their beautiful frames and ruby 
tints to their clear complexions — we say 
those palfreys, as they ambled along in 
grace, have often filled a large space in the 
regions of our boyish fancv. We have pic- 
tured in maturer years the illustrious Steam- 
boat, who had the honor to be the favorite 
horse of the deceased statesman Daniel 
Webster, and over whose remains a monu- 
ment has been erected, embalming the re- 
cord of his puissant achievements as a cour- 
ser in the regions round about Marshfield; 
and instinctively we have transferred to the 
noble horse the s commanding qualities (of 
course in his own sphere) of the great man 
who patted his neck and jumped blithely on 
his back, and then left all the world behind 
him. And with kindling eye and palpita- 
ting bosom, we have conjured up Old Whitey, 
that chivalrous quadruped of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma notoriety. Our hearts 
have gone out unreservedly to all these 
horses, who having made their mark on the 
times, have challenged admiration from ev- 
ery sensible biped. But old Fox, whos» 
place of refuge is a stable within the limits 
of the Almshouse jurisdiction, in which said 
stable he is first an^ong his equals, old Fox, 
who, bearing the name of the great British 
statesman, partakes in no ordinary degree of 
that statesman's gravity of disposition — old 
Fox, who is un<]^uestionably a horse of weight 
in the community — his ample proportions, 
his fat and lusty sides, and the rotundity of 
bis general outline, giving evidence that old 
Jerry, his legal keeper and supervisor, un- 
k oks the doors of the larder with a princely 
munificence — ^we say Fox is, in our estima- 



tion, (forgive us, ye shades of more noble 
chargersl if we fail to appreciate your entire 
merits,) not a whit behind the chief of cou^ 
sers. Does he not perambulate the city and 
its purlieus on business for the worthy Stew- 
ard? Does he not from the drug store, where 
Esculapius is the tutelary divinity, bring 
home a rich and fragrant cargo of world- 
renowned medicines, which are to be appro- 
priated f whose "manifest destiny" it has ever 
been to oe appropriated) to the use of the 
corps of invalids who constitute the popular 
tion of the medical and surreal departments? 
Does he not again^ turning his back (or 
rather his flowing tail) indignantly upon mor- 
tars and pestles, (and repudiating, as a nui- 
sance, boluses, et id omne genus of imperti- 
nences) convey to our capacious warehouse 
the berry of Arabia, the fragrant plant of 
China, and the luscious sugar of the Sou<^— 
delicacies which indeed are too paltry and 
effeminate for his imperial stomach, but 
which he is kind-hearted enough to bring to 
the door of those who ovm him? Has he not 
hauled post-und-rail fences vnthout one sel- 
fish murmur or repining ejaculation? Has 
he not conveyed the ice from the meadow 
lands, into which the pure waters of the 
Schuylkill have been conveyed for the pur- 
pose of securing in cold weather a supply of 
the fine unadulterated article for home con- 
sumption—we say, has he not conveyed it, 
load after load, to that treasure-house where j 
old Boreas might take a seat and find it cold 
enough for even him? These diversified 
offices, which he has faithfully filled, he yet 
fills, and will continue so to do, till he sleeps 
like Steamboat! Could any but a horse of 
wondrous versatility be at his ease in the 
discharge of duties so distinct and varied? 
At home among the drugs, at home among 
the groceries, at home among the rails, at 
home among the ice; why verily it puts us 
in mind of Franklin making his own leaden 
types, and then printing his books, and 
finally conducting his diplomatic correspon- 
dence. Fox too is a diplomatist. He knows 
how to make a definitive treaty as well as the 
most sapient negotiator. Feed me well, are 
the stipulations of the contract, and I will 
work well, Jerry. The redoubtable old 
stage-driver observes well his clause of said 
definitive treaty, and does bona-fide measure 
out to his boon companion an unstinted 
allowance of wholesome provender, while 
conversely Fox mosi scrupulously fulfils his 
part of me contract, and lays his muscles 
under thorough requisition from sunrise to 
sundovm. Penn's treaty with the Indians 
was never kept more inviolate. Hence Jerry 
and Fox take the first rank as diplomatists; 
and, what is better, prove honest fellows 
both of them. 
We believe l&at more sympathy exists be- 
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tw^n Jerry and his horse than any mere 
superficial observer would at first imagine. 
Do not start, gentle reader. Cannot the 
affections go warmly out to the noble animal 
who contributes so materially to the comfort 
of mankind? And when old Fox inclines his 
head towards Jerry when his master's hand 
pats him affectionately — we say, when the 
old horse thus inclines his head in honest 
confidence to the weather-beaten face of him 
who exercises in his behalf a paternal over- 
sight, who shall sa;^ that the animal may not 
have a certain modicum of actual sensioility 
— a certain instinctive overflowing of kindly 
feeling? Why, my friend, do you think that 
a horse knows nothing about keeping the 
chain of friendship bright? We tell you he 
knows all about it. He has policy as well 
as heart in his composition, and he knows 
perfectly well what expedient to adopt in 
coaxing a fresh supply of oats from the com- 
missary general. He will be more brisk and 
nimble in his movements — he will seem to 
have acquired all the bustling qualities of his 
major domo — more frequently will he incline 
his honest phiz to Jerry, as if he wished to 
say, were he only gifted for a ibrief interval 
of time with the accomplishments of Balaam's 
ass. Am I not thine own horse, which thou 
hast driven to and fro for many years? Have 
we not weathered the storm together? In 
seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, 
have we not pulled harmoniously on the 
same side of the question? That whip which 
graces thy hand, and which thou flourish est 
most (fexterously in describing segments of a 
circle in the air — that whip rarely has de- 
scended upon my flanks, by way of castiga- 
tion. It has been a kind of artistic appen- 
dage to thy office; but like the buttons on thy 
coat behind, it subserves no practical object. 
Jerry, we are one; and when our labor's 
over, thou retirest to the old men's wards, 
third floor. No. 6, to regale thyself with thy 
favorite beverage — a cup of good tea — and 1 
stand up to the rack to replenish my abdom- 
inal regions, still thine image is before me. 
May thy sleep be sweet to-night, old Jerry. 
Sleep on, but dream of me. 

Such, we have reason to believe, is the train 
of reflection to which our steed is so habitua- 
ted, that it is a stereotyped process of ratioci- 
nation. And who of mortal kind would not 
reciprocate such an attachment? Well may 
we modify a little the beautiful lines of the 
Wizard of the North, and say: 

Lives there the man with soul so dead, 
Who neter to himself hath said. 
This is my own, my good old horse! 

No, such an one is not to be found; and if he 
is, then we say, crop his ears and call him 
Judas. Depend upon it, he will hang him- 
self yet in a fit of tne spleen, or in a sudden 
attack of downright misanthropy. He be- 



longs to that nondescript race who can form 
no alliance with fish, flesh, nor fowl. His 
heart could be put in a nut-shell, and even 
in that limited circumference not fill half of 
its envelope. There are occasions when 
Fox has been put to the plough and entrust- 
ed to a farm hand; but he was then emphati- 
cally like a fish out of water, and he execu- 
ted his allotted task in so mean a manner, 
that the executive was glad to transfer him 
to the cart. It would indeed seem that the 
boundaries of a potato field were entirely too 
circumscribed for the excursive genius of old 
Fox. He felt, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, like a poor culprit on a tread-mill, or 
a sailor tied down to the servile occupation 
of picking oakum. Old Fox has never read 
the British poets, and what is more, never 
expects to. Neither has his lawful master 
ever dabbled in polite literature; yet both the 
horse and the man re-echo the sentiment of 
the great bard, when he says: 

" No pent-up XJtica contracts oar powers, 
But the whole houndless continent is ours." 

Potato-fields indeed! when he has the bright 
vision of the Market street bridge full before 
his excited vision. Fastened ignominiously 
to the plough, indeed, and forced to move at 
the measured gait of an old fat corporal on a 
militia training-day! when he wants to be 
travelling oflf to Kensington or the Navy 
Yard, to take in a fresh cargo of merchan- 
dize. Have a little farmer-boy to superin- 
tend his movements! and that when an ex- 
perienced old stage-driver has long held the 
reins over him. Would it not be divestinc 
himself of the dignity of horse-hood, and 
identifying himself completelj; with a jack- 
ass? Never will he renounce his claim to the 
area of freedom. He has always gone with 
the free-soil party, and he is too old a Fox 
now to be caught with any chaff of an oppo- 
site creed. His principles are fixed. He 
has his own platform of opinions, and he is 
determined not to shift his ground. 

But we must hasten to conclude our 
sketeh of the worthy Jerry and his charger. 
On a bland morning in May, that genial 
month, when the Dryads are clustering In 
the leafy groves, and the fairy tribes are rev- 
elling on the nectared sweets of the flowers, 
then, Jerry, thou dost pluck a flower from 
the Steward's garden, and put it into the 
button-hole of thy rather rusty coat, and 
gathering up a bunch of leaves and some fra- 
grant lilacs, thou dost dispose them about 
the head of thy faithful horse. On such oc- 
casions, Fox looks as if he were a regular 
Freemason; and it is to be presumed that his 
brother na^s regard him such. With his 
floral resalia elegantly disposed about his 
head, and waving triumphantly as the ze- 
phyrs sweep very mildly along, he would 
arrest the attention of the most inconsiderate 
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observer. His garland of honor is his crown. 
It makes him look like the ancient victor in 
the Olympic eames. There is pride in his 
port and defiance in his eye, as he sweeps 
through the main gate of the Almshouse, on 
the Darby road, with his lot of drugs and 
groceries. Clear the road for him, ye strol- 
Eng inhabitants of the house, as he trots for- 
ward to the stable. He has reached the 
summit of his honest fame, and he wants an 
open space before him in his passage to the 
oats and hay. Jump out of the roful there, 
Tom, or yourself and wheelbarrow will both 
be revolutionized. 

The labors of the day over, our quadruped 
chieftain is returning to his home with the 
laurel on his brow. And they have been 
fairly earned. Would that every laureled 
wreath was as deservedly bestowed. No 
electioneering has got him the bavs of honor. 
Fox is too open and above-board u>r the petty 
chicanery or the politician. And when Jerry 
gets him safely housed in the stable, he sives 
him an extra pat on the head for tiie irank 
and ingenuous disposition which has charac- 
terized him since first their acquaintance 
commenced in the white house beyond the 
Schuylkill. Depend upon it, old Fox is a 
decided character; and when, like Daniel 
Webster's horse. Steamboat, he collapses a 
flue and sinks to dust, our worthy and esti- 
mable Board must erect a monument to his 
memory, to testify to an approving commu- 
nity that a faithful public servant, whether 
in the form of man or beast, shall have a final 
reward, which may animate the living, while 
it endears the recollection of the departed. 



THE YOUNG TORY. ♦ 

AN OLD VIRGINIA INCIDENT. 

Toarmsl Toarmsl haste to the field 1 

It is BO caose a judge may end ; 
The ermine and the books must yield 

When swords assault and swords defend. 
The rattling drum and shrill-toned fife 
Announce the march to mortal strifp ; 
And dearest ti<>s asunder torn, 
Shall make the heedless millioni moorn. 

During the few days that elapsed between 
the occurrences last described, and the meet- 
ing of the magistrates at the court-house, 
news of the most exciting character had been 
received. The particulars of the battles of 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker's Hill, were 
repeated by every one. The Congress had 
resolved to raise another army of twentythou- 
sand men to be under the direction of Wash- 
ington, who was already at the head of nearly 

* From a new Bomanoe of the Berolution, entitled 
(( The Monarchist,^ shortly to be published by A. Ilart of 

this city. 



fifteen thousand in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton neck, where he effectu^Uy intercepted all 
communication between the British axmy un- 
der General Gage, and the interior of the 
country. In a word, the British general, al- 
though he held the city of Boston, was regu- 
larly besieged by the colonists ; and if too 
weak to give battle, must either escape by 
sea, or be forced to capitulate. 

From England, many vessels of war had 
arrived at Halifax, at Boston, and in tbe 
Chesapeake. Many additional regiments had 
been sent over. And to crown all, the King, 
in his speech to Parliament, had declared his 
subjects in America in a state of rebellion ; 
and notwithstanding the solemn warnings of 
Lord Chatham and Mr. Burke, both houses 
had co-operated by large majorities, with the 
ministers and the King, in sanctioning mea- 
sures designed to coerce submission at tbe 
point of the bayonet. 

Nearer home, aflfairs were equally as star- 
tling to the hitherto pacific and loyal inhabi- 
tants of the eastern shore of Virginia. Lord 
Dunmore, having now, besides the ship Fo- 
way, the Mercury of twenty-four. Kingfisher 
of sixteen, and Otter of fourteen guns, and 
several companies of regular troops, with as 
many more of tories and negroes, had sailed ,, 
to Norfolk. He had seized Holt's printing i| 

Sress, and sent many tenders and barges in j 
ifferent directions to devastate the coasts. 
The colonial convention, which had been , 
driven from Jamestown, had assembled at i 
Richmond, and resolved to raise thaee regi- [ 
ments immediately, under the command, re- 
spectively, of Patrick Henry, Colonel Wood- 
ford, and William Christian. The volunteers 
were desired to wear hunting shirts, in accor- 
dance with Washington's recommendation 
when men were raised to fight the Iiidians 
and French, some fifteen or twentyyears be- 
fore. And immediately Colonel Woodward 
succeeded in gathering a hundred men with 
rifles, and took post at Hampton, which vil- 
lage, almost in sight of Norfolk, he was de- 
termined to defend. \ 
The universal panic had driven home all; 
the vessels belonging to the eastern shore, ■ 
whose commanders and crews, as well as most 
of the male population of the county of Ac- 
comac, were assembled at the court-house on 
the day appointed for the meeting of the ma- 
gistrates. Many of the ladies of the county 
were likewise present, evincing the irrepres- 
sible interest they felt in the deliberations of. 
a body of men, upon whose decision perhaps 
depended the welfare, if not the lives, of their 
husbands, brothers, and sons. 
. Squire W^^** ^^.d been accompanied to 
town by his daughters. Miss Custis, and 
Percy. His stately old coach — and carriages 
at that time were not so abundant as they are 
at this day in those level counties — ^had been 
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drawn by four horses, nearly one to each per- 
son occupying a seat within ; and yet tney 
had paced along with slow dignity, as if im- 
pressed with the matters of grave importance 
contemplated in silence by their master. 

The magistrates were seated upon the bench; 
the ladies in the gallery ; while the area of 
the bar and the space beyond, and even the 
capacious, yard in the rear, and street in front, 
were crowaed with people, expressing by their 
features the deep interest they felt in the mo- 
mentous subject which had brought them to- 
gether. For several years past they had been 
accustomed to the knowledge of the existence 
of severe disputes between the King's gov- 
ernors and the Council — ^they had heard, with 
various sentiments (for some approved, while 
others condemned), of frequent, dissolutions 
of the House of Burgesses ; and they were 
even cognisant of the fact, that threats had 
been uttered of a purpose to resist the au- 
thority of the Crown, in matters where it was 
asserted that the ministers had violated the 
spirit of the constitution, and manifestly en- 
croached upon the unalienable rights of the 
people : but hitherto they had not contem- 
plated the real consequences of actual war ; 
and now, although evidently unprepared for 
such a condition of things, they could not 
close their eyes to the fact that war, with all 
its terrors, actually existed. 

The comparatively few words spoken in the 
dense and anxious crowd present, when friends 
and neighbors met and greeted each other 
with the civility usual on such occasions, 
were uttered in low tones ; and, save the de- 
light expressed by an individual here and 
there who exulted in the stirring scenes of 
martial excitement supposed to be about to 
ensue, and who were in advance of the rest 
in comprehension of the merits and probable 
results of the impending conflict, a solemn 
gloom seemed to pervade the vast assembly. 
A mournful silence reigned within the 
court-house. The magistrates sat like statues, 
awaiting some proposition or motion from 
the members of the bar below. But what was 
to be donel Why were they assembled on 
that occasion? These embarrassing questions 
each one, now for the first time, asked him- 
self. Certainly the occurrences transpiring 
either out of the county or within it, which 
then monopolized the thoughts of all men, 
were not of such a nature as to be embraced 
within the scope of the legitimate duties of 
that tribunal. But, being met together, as by 
common consent, and with one impulse, it 
was the unanimous impression that something 
or other, and no one seemed to know exactly 
what, should at least be attempted. 
j At length, Mr. John Wise, who was a pro- 
minent lawyer, and who had led the party in 
the capture of the shallop, rose up, and sub- 
mitted to the court that some disposition 



should be made of the articles taken on that 
occasion, as well as of the prisoners, some 
half dozen in number, now waiting before 
them. He likewise suggested that according 
to the usual custom in prizes, the captors 
were entitled te receive an equitable distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sale of both the 
vessel and cargo. 

His motion was seconded bv youn^ Harry 
Parker, who had been recently admitted to 
the bar, and supported by Mr. Thomas Crop- 
per, a brother of John Cropper, who was an 
enthusiastic whig, and zealous advocate of 
the war. 

But before any response was uttered by the 
court, Mr. George Scarborough, son of the 
aged Colonel, who occupied a seat upon the 
bench between Squires West and Seymour, 
rose up, and intimated, a desire to express an 
opinion on the subject. In the first place he 
would have it distinctly understood that it 
was not his purpose on that occasion, to ex- 
press any opinion in relation to the merits of 
the questions which formed the subject of the 
unhappy disagreement between the colonies 
and the mother country. They were not as- 
sembled before that tribunal for such a pur- 
Eose. When it should become necessary for 
im to speak on that point, his sentiments 
would be freely and boldly declared. But at 
the present juncture, he deemed it his duty 
to suggest that the court had no jurisdiction 
whatever in the case presented before it. 
" What," he exclaimed, " would the gentle- 
men who have just spoken, have this court 
decide upon? A matter of exchange, or in- 
carceration of prisoners taken with arms in 
open warfare? Are they the enemies of the 
country? To what nation, with which we are 
at war, do they belong? Why, they are our 
neighbors, most of them known to us, living 
ar^d trading in our midst. What have they 
done? Bargained with the Governor of the 
colony, and the only Governor known in it, 
to convey a certain amount of freight a cer- 
tain distance, for a stipulated sum of money. 
Can your honors decide a matter of this na- 
ture? Or if it must be submitted to your ad- 
judication, can you determine the cause in 
the way the gentlemen have indicated? By 
what authority will you act? You are the 
King's justices of the peace. If you decide 
that the King's authority is null, what be- 
comes of your own? You have not been com- 
missioned by any of the conventions volun- 
tarily assembled on the outer side of the bay, 
nor by the Congress sitting in Philadelphia. 
Clearly, then, I cannot conceive how your 
honors can hesitate for a moment to dismiss 
this proposition, at least as it regards your 
judicial capacity.'' 

While the magistrates were conferring to- 
gether, it became quite apparent to every one 
present, that the county court was not the 
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proper organiaation to determine such mat- 
ters, and the stillness which had prevailed 
was succeeded by a biizz of voices, uttering 
various suggestions, in all parts of the room. 
Atlengthitwas announced from the bench, 
that the justices had no authority to deter- 
mine anything in such cases and under such 
circumstances. If it was a case of war, it 
was a subject for a military tribunal; if a 
civil matter, they did not see that any crime 
had been committed by the prisoners, by 
which they could be retained in custody. 

During the delivery of this opinion, young 
Percj hastily separated himself from the la- 
dies m the gallery, and having pushed through 
the crowd, stood up among the lawyers, and 
begged to be permitted to utter a few words. 
^ " I hope your honors," said he, "before re- 
tiring from the bench, if such should be your 
purpose, will consider that inasmuch as no 
oflfence has been committed by these men, 
who were in reality under my command, and 
whose fate it was my purpose to share when 
I came hither this morning, it must follow 
as a matter of course, that a verj serious of- 
fence has been committed by their assailants; 
an offence, I conceive, which clearly falls 
within the jurisdiction of the civil authority 

— that of PIRACY 1" 

^ Astonishment and rage were instantly de- 
picted in a hundred faces, and words of pas- 
sion were uttered from all parts of the house. 
Not far from the bold young man who had 
spoken such words, however, stood both Mr. 
Hewitt and Mr. MacCoskie the clergyman, 
who manifested their approbation of the 
speech. But the torrent of sentiment was too 
ODviousl;^' in favor of the opposite side ; and 
the magistrates, although staggered at the 
seeming rationality of the alternative present- 
ed by the handsome and youthful champion 
of the Governor, were silent from indicision. 

Mr. Wise, however, sat perfectly still, un- 
til the agitation of the moment subsided, with 
a triumphant smile restiii^ upon his face, and 
his clear eagle-eyes sparkling with extraor- 
dinary animation. His indomitable charac- 
ter was universally known, and from the 
workings of his features, every one near him, 
and especially the justices, anticipated an im- 
passioned outburst of invective in reply. But 
they were somewhat deceived. 

" Gentlemen I" said he, with constrained 
and impressive deliberation, *' I am not about 
to reply to the silly words of that foolish boy. 
Matters of more importance demand our at- 
tention. If the court is not now sitting for 
the transaction of business in its judicial ca- 
pacity, I would thank your honors to signify 
it : and with that view I move an adjourn- 
ment!" 

"The court is adjourned!" said Squire 
Seymour, after a moment's consultation with 
his brother justices. 



"Then we, the People, are assembled in oar 
majesty!" continued Mr. Wise, in a loud 
voice ; "and I move that we organize the 
meeting by electing the magistrates^ now on 
the bench, our presiding officers. Those who 
approve the motion, say ay." This was bois- 
terously responded to in the affirmative. — 
"Now!" continued the orator, "let King 
George's butcJier, or any or his minions, come 
on ! I am in order, now ; and this is a tri- 
bunal with ample powers to decide the mat- 
ters we have come nither to discuss. Some- 
thing must be decided, something must be 
done, if we do not mean to have our unre- 
sisting thro&ts cut, and our houses reduced 
to ashes over our heads. For my part, if 
George III. was my father, instead of my 
King, I would arm myself to defend my home 
against his assassins. While we are stand- 
ing here, who knows that the torch is not be- 
ing applied to the dwelling he left this morn- 
ing 1 Has not the monster Dunmore sent 
forth a fleet of barges and tenders to devas- 
tate our shoresi Who did not behold the il- 
luminations last night on the opposite side 
of the bay? I marked distinctly some twen- 
ty. The question is not now one of principle 
merely, or of right and wrong ; but one of 
self-defence. If Lord Dunmore had no enter- 
prise against us in meditation, why has he 
sent arms and amunition amon^ us? He 
knew there were many tories in the county, 
and he designed to arm them against the 
rest !" 

" Permit me to correct you," said Percy, 
very calmly ; " I am assured his Lordship's 
purpose was merely to send them to a place 
of security, so that they could not be used at 
all." 

" I deny that !" exclaimed Thomas Custis; 
"the object was, whatever he may have made 
this young man believe, to form a magazine 
here for the use of the King." 

" He had a right to do so. These counties 
are part of the King's dominions," replied 
Percy. 

" 1 repeat," continued Wise, " we are not 
now to discuss matters of abstract right; 
theory is abolished ; at least for the present. 
I hold in my hand a letter from Colonel 
Woodford, just received, brought over by a 
schooner which ran into Pongoteague creek 
not two hours ago, and which must rouse the 
proper spirit in tlie breasts of all who have 
the hearts of men." This letter had been 
handed him jtst when he had been interrupt- 
ed in his remarks, and he had glanced over it 
during the colloquy between Percy and Cus- 
tis. 

'•Here," continued he, "is the letter: — 
' Hampton, Monday, Aug., 1775. Dear Sir — 
The British Captain Squires, at the head of 
six barges, attacked us yesterday. We beat 
them off without losing a man. At night 
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they oamo again, and we had it as hot as . 

The air was a blaze of rockets, bursting bombs, 
and red-hot balls. We took two of their barges, 
defeated the rest and drove them off. Fifteen 
or ti^enty men on each side killed ; I know 
not how many wounded. The houses are all 
riddled by cannon-balls. Your uncle lost all 
his teeth by a cannon-ball. Stir up the peo- 
ple. No time is to be lost Yours truly, but 
m haste.'" 

This intelligence spread a thrill of deep 
enaotion throughout the assembly, and the 
conclusion of it, particularly, produced a gene- 
ral shiver among the numerous relations 
present of the individual who had been the 
special victim of specified cannon-ball named 
at the conclusion of the epistle. 

*' I can explain how old Mr. Wise lost his 
teath," said Captain East, commander of the 
schooner just arrived from the neighborhood 
of Hampton ; "I suw him this morning, and 
he told me how it was." 

" Saw hjimi Told you?" cried several, and 
the nephew John Wise, could not avoid smil- 
ing, for East had already explained it to him. 
"Yes," continued East, "I saw him, and he 
was quite well, but as savage as a meat-axe 
against the British and tories. A cannon- 
ball went through his house, and smashed 
the bureau where he kept all his teeth that 
have fallen out these thirty years. No per- 
son was in the house. The women were in 
the woods, and old George was shooting a 
musket twice a minute. When 1 left him 
his face was as black as a nigger's with 
burnt powder," 

"But, you see, gentlemen," continued 
Wise, "war, war, is the word. Our towns 
are attacked, our friends and kindred slaugh- 
tered, and our property destroyed. Shall we 
look on quietly and fold our arms?" 
"Nol nol" cried a great many. 

''D- d if I do, for onel" cried Waples, 

slapping his hands furiously. 

"1 am with you, Sam, to the hiltl" cried 
Thomas Oustis. 

The young ladies in the gallery became 
very pale, and were prevailed upon by Mr. 
MacCoskie to retire to the inn, kept by Dick 
Revel. ^ 

"Gentlemen!" said Captain John Cropper, 
"I have likewise a letter to read. If there 
has been no regular authority to act in the 
matters of prisoners and prizes heretofore, 
there is now. and will be hereafter." The 
letter was from Major Mattl|Bws, announ- 
cing that he was empowered by Congress to 
raise troops on the eastern shore, subject to 
the rules and regulations adopted for ttte 
continental service. He authorized Captain 
Cropper to oragnize a company immediatelv, 
to join the army, and to operate in the field 
under the orders of General Charles Lee, who 
was to command the southern army. He 



said likewise it was General Washington's 
advice to the inhabitants of the counties on 
the bay, to organize militia companies for 
their own defence. 

"Now, gentlemen," said Mr. Wise, "which 
side are we on? I, for one, am resolved to 
defend my countrvl" This was responded to 
wjith boisterous snouts of approval. 

"Gentlemen," said Colonel Scarborough, 
rising, "we, who occupy the chairs upon the 
bench, must be addressed by the speakers; 
and, according to parliamentary rule, we 
alone should put the questions to the vote. 
If we have no authority as magistrates in a 
meeting of this character, we may, at least, 
and I do, for one, claim the prerogative due 
the presiding officers of it." 

"True, Wise, he is rightl" cried several. 

"I would not have you understand, gentle- 
;men," continued the Colonel, "that I disap- 
prove what is evidently the sentiment of my 
friends; but I desire to have our proceedings 
conducted in a correct and formal manner. 
You who are in favor of organizing a force to 
protect our lives and property against any 
foes whoever they may be, and whencesoever 
they may come, will signify it by saying ay I" 

This was followed by an immense affirma- 
tive response. 

"Those of the contrary opinion," he con- 
tinued, "will say no." 

A very few feeble "noes" were heard; but 
those who uttered them were not perceived. 

"The ayes have it!" said the Colonel. 

"Gentlemen," said Squire West, "my 
swelled and bandaged foot will prevent me 
from rising; but I must ask to say a few 
words on this occasion. As to arming the 
people for the preservation of their homes, 
and for the defence of their liberties, whe- 
ther they be assailed by strangers or the in • 
struments of the King, you may be assured 
the measure will have my hearty concurr 
rence. We are free-born subjects of the 
British Crown, and are entitled to all the 
privileges that any others are, wherever they 
may reside; and in defence of my rights, I 
would as freely perish as the next man. It 
is true, he continued, smiling, "I am past the 
age for marching, or much shooting, unless 
shooting platoons of chalk-stones from my 
fingers and toes at the foe, could be of avail; 
yet in a just cause I might do something oth- 
erwise. But my object is to suggest to my 
friends and neighbors, that it may be the 
wisest policy for them to confine themselves, 
for the present, strictly to a defensive atti- 
tude. The King may not really sanction the 
violence of his agents; the ministers may be 
changed; and the governors and commanders 
may be recalled. Should these things hap- 
pen, and I would wait a reasonable length of 
time to see, then I would prefer not to stand 
in an attitude of hostility to the monarch." 
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This speech was followed by tokens of ap- 
probation generally, 

"May it please your honors," said Captain 
Cropper, "I would haye it put to the sense of 
this meeting, if these men (pointing to the 
captives) are not to be considered prisoners 
of war?" 

"I second the motion," said Mr. Wise. 

"Gentlemen," said Colonel Scarborough, 
"you have heard the question. Those in 
favor of retaining these men as prisoners, 
will say ayl" 

The response was so general, that the Co- 
lonel was on the eve of announcing it carried; 
but after a slight hesitation he demanded the 
noes or those of a contrary opinion. There 
was but one "No;" but it was uttered in a 
loud, firm tone, and attracted the attention of 
all. It was spoken by Percy. 

"Then," continued Captain Cropper, "since 
such is thejudgment of the meeting, of course 
Mr. Percy, by his own confession, must 
stand in the same predicament as those who 
were found on board the vessel." 

"Undoubtedly, sir," said Percy, joining 
the captives. 

"Hold! gentlemen!" said Squire West. 
"That young man is my guest. The laws of 
hospitality, to which none of you are stran-' 
gers, must exempt him from molestation. 
Whatever may have been his relative posi- 
tion when on b^ard the shallop, I conceive it 
to have been changed when he took up his 
abode under my roof. He was not engaged 
in any hostile enterprise, nor had he medi- 
tated any demonstration against the peace of 
the country." 

"He had the whole cargo of arms and am- 
munition under his charge, aiid intended to 
land it in the night, as I can prove by his 
friend, Master RobertWales,if he is present," 
said Thomas Custis. Master Robert was not 
present, though not far away. 

"Thomas," said Squire Inker, "are you 
going to convert this meeting again into a 
court? Do you wish to examine witnesses? 
Methinks the statement of Squire West is 
sufficient." 

"If it be deficient, hear mine," said Per- 
cy. It is true I had the cargo in charge. 
liy orders were to find a place in which to 
deposit it, and to remain by it. I was not 
informed what uses it would be put to. But 
it is equally true that I declared in the pre- 
sence of several, and that gentleman among 
the rest, previously to its being captured, 
the nature of my mission; and, moreover, 
being satisfied from certain intelliffence, that 
it really belonged to the people of the colony, 
I expressed my determination to hold it sub- 
ject to their order." 

"That is true," said Thomas Custis. "But, 
nevertheless, as it is presumable your crew 
could be no better informed than yourself, of 



the purposes of Lord Dunmore, I do not see 
why we should make flesh of one party and 
fish of the other." 

"Very lo^cal. Master Tom!" said Mr. 
Wis^. "I thmk, .jovlt honors, as there can 
be no doubt that war actually exists, we may, 
at all events, hold the vessel and cargo as 
lawful prize. 

"Stick to that point. Wise!" said yomig 
George Scarborough. "I think you are right. 
But as this is no legal tribunal, and as I eeai 
only speak as a lawyer, I have no opinion to 
offer." 

"I move that the question be taken on it," 
said Lieutenant Handy. It was done, and 
decided in the affirmative. 

"Gentlemen," said Squire West, now 
rising, and forgetful of his gout; "I desire that 
Master Percy may be permitted to retire, 
without the wrmality of a vote." 

"I object!" said Captain Cropper. **1 act 
under the authority of Congress, subject to 
the immediate order of my superior offiicere; 
and by that authority I claim nim, and the 
rest of ihe captives, as my prisoners." 

"If that is to be the determination of the 
meeting, I must leave the bench!" sidd 
Squire West, who had remained standing, 
but now descended and walked out of the 
house. 

"Let him go, Cropper," said Wise. 

"I will not go, unless my men go with 
me!" said Percy. 

"You may all go upon your parole," said 
Captain Cropper. 

"I will not give it!" said the young man. 

"Then, sir, you remain a prisoner." All 
the rest, however, except one, who was Per- 
cy's footman, found no difficulty in embrac- 
ing the Captain's terms, and were dis- 
charged. 



SPIRITUAL DIALOGUES. 
dialogue viii. 

Amphion. Bellini. 

Fry's Lectutes in New York — Rose de Tries 
— Leonora — Grecian Music — Alhoni — Son- 
tag — Oersted — Schilling — Western Land 
Speculations — Thebes of the Mississippi — 
New mode of overcoming inundations — 
Yankee Doodle^ &c, 

W, the EldMr. Venerated troubadour, this 
is an honor, indeed ! Allow me to present to 
you, your brother-minstrel Bellini. 

* Amp, No occasion for *so much ceremony, 
old gentleman. We are acquaintances of 
long standing, already. 

W, the Elder. Indeed! 

Amp, To be sure; in fact, ever since he 
left Paris. By the way, brother B, I saw you 
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at the lecture, last night. How were jovt 
pleased? 

£eL Very much.V I liked both the man 
and his remarks. Didn't you? 

Amp. I certainly did. Especially was I 
gratified at the manly, independent way, in 
which he vindicated the dignity of Art. Mock 
niodesty and affectation are so common on 
these occasions, that it is really quite refresh- 
ing to hear a little home-Jiruth told with such 
evident heartiness and good faiih as he mani- 
fested. Some of his sentences, too, struck me 
aa bein^ yery felicitous, both as to thought 
and style. 

Bel. What pleased me most, was the un- 
pretending but admirable way in which he il- 
Instrated his remarks, with voice and piano. 
W, the Elder, Ho, ho I And so you were 
both at brother Fry's last night. I was in that 
crowd, myself. 

Amp. Crowd, say youl It ought to have 
been a crowd. It don't speak much for the 
taste of you Gbthamites, to allow such a treat 
to be presented to a hall only half-filled. 

W, the Elder, But, my friend, you forget 
what an immense room it is ; to say noihing 

of the host of counter attractions, that 

Amp, No excuse, no excuse. Had such a 
lecture, so illustrated, been delivered in 
I Thebes, even in my day, we should have turn- 
ed out in full force. 

Bd, Perhaps our terrestrial friend was 
not so much impressed as ourselves. I should 
like to hear your verdict, my good host, on 
tiie performance. 

TV, the Elder, Well to tell the truth, I 
didn't hear more than a fifth part of the lec- 
ture. 

Amp, Ah, j ust as I supposed. You mere- 
ly came to have your ears tickled with the 
music. 

W. the Elder, I beg your pardon. I was 
among the very first on the ground, and had 
a capital seat. But a young ladv and gentle- 
man, immediately before me, talked so very 
loud, and indulged in so many brilliant criti- 
cisms upon the bonnets and complexions 
present, that I was quite defrauded of those 
of the lecturer. 

Amp. Why, you surprise me. It certain- 
ly seemed to me, as I looked down upon it, 
from the first circle, to be an exceedingly 
well-bred and refined-lookingassemblage. 

W, the Elder. I dare say. Well, well, such 
things are no novelties in our American 
audiences. It is very seldom that I can listen, 
either to song, speech or sermon, with any 
comfort. There are so many impertinent in- 
terruptions, so much absurd and ill-timed 
applause with rattans and umbrellas, so many 
rude boys knocking about in the galleries 
with heavy-heeled boots, such a rush for the 
door, before the cavatina, or even the bene- 
diction, is finishedtin short, so much indecent 



behaviw of all sorts, that I get quite out of 
patience, at times. Such outrages wouldn't 
be tolerated a moment in Paris or London. 
Ah, Amphion, we Americans are butasemi- 
civilieed set, for all our bragging and self- 
glorification; at least, in all matters of amuse- 
ment. 

Bel, My friend, I think you are rather 
severe upon your countrymen. But surely, 
you liked ihe singing. 

W, the Elder. Oh, charming, charming. 
Rose de Vries's rendering of the boUro, from 
Leonora, was perfectly delicious. 

Bel, And the music was worthy of the 
artist. Do you know, that I was very much 
surprised, after listening to such a specimen 
of it, to hear my neighbor say, that the opera 
in question, had been a complete failure? 

W. the Elder, Failure? A most abomina- 
ble misrepresentation. On the contrary, it 
was a signal success. But he took his cue, 
no doubt, from a statement to that effect, in 
one of our morning papers, a few days since. 
I saw the article, myself. It's disingenuous- 
ness was only equalled by its flippancy and 
conceit. 

Bel, Well, I am glad to hear you say so ; ^ 
for I was thinking, at the time, that I should * 
be very willing to have my name and fame 
identified with such a composition ; and so, no 
doubt, would brother Amphion here, for all 
his laurels. 

Amp, Yes, indeed. 

W, the Elder. Well, under favor, Am- 
phion, I don't think that, any very great com- 
pliment, myself; i. e, if the specimens which 
the lecturer gave us, of Grecian music, were 
genuine ones. They certainly seemed to me, 
far more calculated to disperse, than to draw 
crowds. How is it? Didn't he misrepresent 
you Thebans, somewhat, in this matter? 
Were those the bona fide strains of your day, 
or have we not yet got the hang of your no- 
tation? Be so good as to shed a little light 
on the subject. 

Amp, I must confess that the specimens 
in question were frightfully near the truth. 
Our melodies were very different from friend 
Bellini's here. Entre nous, what little mu- 
sk I have picked up in my time, has been in 
omer planets. The art was in a most abori- 
ginal condition when I sang and twangled 
my lyre, in Boetia. Our tunes were hardly 
fit to slaughter hogs to, much less to accom- 
pany love-songs. Our greatest artists were 
those who could blow loudest and longest. 
Nine-tenths of the instruments in our orches- 
tras, were instruments of percussion. 

W, the Elder, What a sweet effect it must 
have produced! 

Amp. To be first gong, in my time, was 
as great an honor as to l^ first fiddle now; 
and the man who could handle the cymbals 
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effeciiyely, wag pretty sure of an inyitation 
to dinner, wherever he might be. 

W, the Elder, Gongs and dinners are 
very apt to go together in our day. 

Bd. In that connexion the instrument is 
not so bad; but it certainly is not the first I 
should select as the companion of my soli- 
tude, or the soother of my sorrows. 

Amp, In truth, my dear friend, let me 
say, without going into any tedious 4etails, 
tha,t I have been alike surprised and delighl^ 
ed at the progress you mortals have made in 
the divine art since I was in the body. 

W. the Elder, But how, in Euterpe's 
name, is it, Amphion, that you have got 
such a world-wide and lofty name amongst 
the children of men? We boys, you know, 
are accustomed to look up to you and Or- 
nheus, and one or two others, as the great 
founders of song, the darlings of the Muses; 
the men who fascinated the very rivers away 
from their beds; who made the forests march 
after you in stately procession; who set the 
hills and mountains themselves dancing qua- 
drilles and polkas, at your pleasur^I 

Amp, An, my friend, that's a matter that 
you and fatbei- Time must settle between 
.yourselves. I am not responsible for his 
' nbs; you know. But, Bellini, what became 
of you after the lecture? I stood in the cor- 
ridor there, for nearly fifteen minutes, rap — 
rap — rapping with my ghostly knuckles, out 
you would not condescend to answer me. 

Bel, I was summoned away to sup with 
some dear friends in Union Place. Where 
did you go? 

Amp, I stopped in a few moments at the 
Broadway Theatre, on nay way down to the 
Irving. 

Bel. What were they performing? 

Amp, The last scene of your own Son- 
nambula. 

fBel, Ah, true. And, pray, how do you 
like Alboni? 

Amp, I was delighted, of course. There 
were one or two little things, perhaps, that 
might have been mended. A little more pa- 
thos in the passages, just before waking, 
would have suited me better. 

Bel, [aside.) She certainly w rather too 
round andjolly for tragedy. , 

Amp, That trill, too, ofliers — ^fuU, strong, 
clear, sparkling as it was, beating any thing 
I ever heard before in earthly bird or female 
— nevertheless seemed rather inappropriate 
in a prayer. Still these were mere spots 
upon the sun. As a whole, it was a most 
charming version. You yourself would have 
been delidbted with it, I am sure. 

Bel. You prefer her to Sontag, then? 

Amp, No, I don't say that. Each is de- 
lightful (in her way. Alboni certainly has 
the advantage in youth and strength, and in 
the rare quality of her voice; but as to 



method and culture, and personal attrac- 
tions, most of the critics agree in conceding 
the palm to her rival. So, at least a mortal 
told me the other evening, at Niblo's. 

Bel, There is quite a musical war going 
on in the town, iliey say, as to their merits. 
Amp. I was sorry to hear it. Art is too sacred 
a thing to be thus made the theme of parti- 
zan warfare. Besides, the combatants, while 
they do no good to their cause, are only de- 
frauding themselves of a great deal of genu- 
ine enjoyment, in giving way thus to their pre- 
judices. Prejudices in art, mdeedl I have no 
patience with them, any more than I have in 
religion. What if I find a good, warm, gen- 
erous heart in a neighbor, am I to stop to 
count the articles of the creed he loves, before 
hailing its owner as a brother? No, no. And 
by the same rule, if I hear a good song, 
grandly sung, shall I not make the most of 
it, and apph.ud it, vfithout stopping to in- 
quire what particular planet or system it 
hails from? Out upon such narrow-minded- 
ness, say II 

Bel, Spoken like the honest, old-fashioned 
musical ghost that you are. 

Amp. But, confound it, Bellini, those 
Sonnambula times of yours were running in 
my head all night. Where did yon pick up 
those spirit-haunting melodies? Do you 
know, I think that decidedly the finest of 
your earthly works. 

W, the Elder. What, finer than Norma? 
Heresy, heresyl 

Bel. You're certainly wrong there, Am- 
phion. 

Amp. Well, I supposed you would im- 
peach my taste for the assertion. And yet, 
somehow or other, I am always more im- 
pre;4sed by the other. Yes, that simple story 
of rustic love and grief, of truth and inno- 
cence, for a while cast down, only to triumph 
more sweetly at last — that old story, old as 
earth, to which every spectre-haunted vil- 
lage of every land batii borne witness from 
the beginning — ^never, never, till your day, 
was it wedded to such delicious strains. At 
least so it seems to me. It always goes 
right home to my old ghostly heart, I know. 
It takes me back to my early days, when I 
wandered, boy and lover that I was, among 
the groves of Boetia, listening to the singing 
of the birds and ilie gurgling of the brooks, 
and weaving posies for my true-love. And 
while birds sing, and brooks gurgle, and 
roses bloom, and hearts throb, will these 
same melodies of yours, my friend, be heard 
with rapture by mortals. Ah, Bellini, you 
were a lucky dog for being born when you 
were; when art could so multiply and scatter 
your sweet notes all over the planet. How 
different my destinyl I have, to be sure, a 
certain sort of traditionary and mendacious 
fame, as my old friend here, said just now; 
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and I confess it is rather flattering to my 
ghostly vanity. But, after all, what signi- 
fies it? What record have I left behind me? 
What song of mine is any human being sing- 
ing this hour? Not a line, not a note sur- 
vives; while yours, where are they not heard? 
What highway or byeway of the world is not 
familiar with them? In the palaces of kings, 
the saloons of jewelled dames, in every sere- 
nade of every city. Out in the mid ocean, un- 
der the gentle moonlight, and along the bor- 
ders of the obscurest streams — everywhere, 
everywhei-e are they welcome guests; and 
wUl be, my friend, while the old ball spins 
through space. 

W, the Elder, Yes, indeed, 

<«Long as a moonbeam glimmers, 
. Or bosom sighs a vow ; 
Long as the wood-leaves rustle, 
To cool a wearj brow; 

As long as roses blossom. 

And earth is green in Maj ; 

As loog as eyes shall sparkle, 

And smile in pleasure's ray; 

As long as cypress shadows 
The graves more mournful make. 

Or one cheek's wet with weeping, 
Or one poor heart can break ;*» 

so long will brother B.'s melodies be heard 
on earth. 

Bel, Really, my dear friends, I am quite 
overwhelmed by the warmth of your lan- 
guage. It is far above my humble merits. 

Amp, Not at all. We mean just what 
we say. But, my worthy hobt, where did 
you pick up those beautiful verses? Or are 
they of your own making? 

W, the Elder, Mine? No, indeed. I 
saw them in a paper a day or two since. — 
They are part of a translation from the Ger- 
man, by a Boston friend of mine. He writes 
very sweet ones of his own, but has a partic- 
ular penchant, when he stumbles over an ex- 
otic like this, to put it into English, for the 
benefit of his unlettered brethren. By the 
way, I saw in that same journal, if I mis- 
take not, a discussion upon a point on which 
I should very much like, Amphion, to hear 
your views. 

Amp, Ah, what is it? 

W, the Elder. Simply this. Does the 
gradation in the scale ot human intellect pro- 
ceed from tone to color, or vice versa? 

Amp, How's that? How's that? 

W, the Elder, In other words, do you, 
with Oersted, class the visual sense above 
every other, and regard it as the recipient of 
man's highest perceptions, or do you, with 
Schillingi, give melody the precedence, and 
consider it the highest exponent of those 
same perceptions? 

Amp, Well, as a musician, my prepos- 
sessions are, of course, with Schilling. As 
a ghost of truth, however, I am bound to tell 



you that Oersted is right. But, my old 
friend, why do you trouble your head, at 
your time of life, with such subtleties as 
these? As if you mortals, too, could arrive 
at any valuable, satisfactory knowledge on 
such pointsi You are on the wrone side of 
the grave, my dear boy, for any such discus- 
sions. Better let them alone. Leave them 
to your hair-splitting, metaphysical German 
brethren. Stick to your good, old-fashioned, 
practical English notions. You'll have to 
nnd out these masteries, willy-nilly, before 
long. I might, if I saw fit, make some most 
startling disclosures to you on these and kin- 
dred subjects; but it would be neither becom- 
ing nor right in me, nor would it be for your 
own good. Such statements would only 
tease and excite you, and keep you awake; 
in a word, would quite unfit you for your 
appropriate duties and enjoyments here 
below. 

W. the Elder, You decline any investiga- 
tion of the subject, then, do you? 

Amp. Emphatically, I do. 
W, the Elder, Well, perhaps you're 
right. All I got, I confess, by puzzling over 
the article alluded to, was a hot, throbbing 
brain, and little or no light. 

Amp. And what better evidence could 
you have that you were wandering in for- 
bidden paths? Take my advice, old friend, 
and abstain from all such speculations, unless 
^ou wish to spend the remnant of your days 
m an asylum. 

Bel, Well, friends, I must be going. 

W. the Elder. Why in such haste? 

Bel. There is a choir of spirits waiting 
for me this very moment. 1 promised to 
meet them at rehearsal. 

W' the Elder What, a new opera on the 
tapis? 

Bel, No, no. It is in reference to a 
hymn that I have just finished, and the com- 
position of which, I assure you, has cost me 
no little labor. There is a diminuendo pas- 
sage in it that I am particularly anxious 
ahSut, and I wish to give my young friends 
some suggestions on the subject. And so, 
addio amici. 

Amp. Wait a moment, Bellini, and I'll 
go with you. 

W. the Elder. Amphion. 

Amp. Well? 

W. the Elder. I have a little favor to ask 
of you. I hope you'll not think my request 
an unreasonable one. 

Amp. If it be at all practicable, my 
friend, I shJall be proud to grant it. Let s 
hear it. 

W. the Elder. First then, let me tell you 
that I am the owner of property in the city 
of Thebes. 

Amp. What, my old head-quarters? The 
deuce you arel You must be doing a large 
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business, to hold real estate so far from 
home. 

W. the Elder, Hear me through, if you 
please. I am now speaking, not of the 
Egyptian, or the Boetian city, but of their 
namesake on, or rather, under ilie banks of 
the grieat Father, of Waters. 

Amp. Well, how am I interested in iliat 
fact? 

W, the Elder, Have a moment's patience, 
my friend. The property in question, rep- 
resented to me as a series of most eligible 
buildine lots, and haying, indeed, a most 
cheerful and desirable aspect on the prettily 
colored map, from which I purchased it, has, 
nevertheless, one very bad feature about it. 

Amp, And what may that be? 

W, the Elder, Well, as I have already es- 
timated, both it, and the adjacent Exchange, 
University, and Cathedral sites, have got into 
an awkward way of staying under water 
ninety^nine hundreilis of their time. 

Amp, That certainly is rather an un- 
pleasant estate. But what good can /do in 
thepremises? 

W, the Elder, What good? Why, how 
I dull you are, AmphionI I want you to ap- 
ply your old-fashioned remedy for such com- 
plaints; to take that same magic lyre of 
yours, to the melody of which so many walls, 
and towers, and domes, and temples have 
risen, of yore, like exhalations, and proceed 
with it to the aforesaid property, and see if 
you cannot, by virtue of your sweet music, 
recall it to a sense of duty. I do not ask 
you to rear upon it a fac-simile of your own 
city, which would, of course, be out of place 
there; or even to put up a smart Western 
town on it; but simply to bring the land it- 
self to the surface, and induce it, if y^u can, 
to remain, high and dry, the year round, and 
s6, quietly come into market, and attract the 
attention of capitalists. Will you gratify 
me in this? Say you will, my dear fellow, 
and thus make, at once, your friend's heart 
beat lighter, and his porte-monnaie heavier. 

Amp, I will, old boy — I will. Give me 
the directions, and I'll go to the spot instan- 
ter. Let me ask one little favor first, how- 
ever, before taking my departure. 

W. the Elder, Name it — ^name it. 

Amp. Will you have the goodness to sing 
or whistle for me, the national air of your 
countryl It may be of signal service to me 
on this expedition. Besides, I am curious to 
hear it, on other accounts. It is strange, by 
the way, that I have not heard it before, 
among the innumerable fine things I have 
seen and admired during my present flying 
visit. If it accord at all with your glorious 
lakes, your magnificent rivers, your world- 
feeding vallies, it must be a grand one. So, 
strike up, old gentleman, if you please. 

W, the Elder. Most cheerfully. But, my 



friend, you must know that there are two or 
three claimants for that honor. Of course, 
you would prefer to hear that which the peo- 
ple recognize most promptly, and applaud 
most tumultuously. 

Amp, Gertainlr. So favor us at once, 
for I must not trifle any longer with brother 
Bellini's time. 

( W, the Elder undertakes to chant Yankee 
Doodhy hut before he reaches the middle of 
the first stanza^ both ghosts disappear most 
rapidly and unceremoneously,) 



THE CASE OF M. UBRI. 

The American Law Register published in 
this city is most ably conducted in all its 
features. The publishers, Messrs. D. B. Can- 
field & Co., determined, when they started, 
to make the Register the best thing of the 
kind ever published in the United States. — 
They have thus early, as we think, carried 
their point. We find in the pages of a late 
number a brief and pointed account of a most 
singular prosecution in France, which, by 
consent of the publisher, we present to our 
readers. It embraces the case of M. Libri, 
a distinguished French savan, member of 
the Institute, professor in the College of 
France, &c. 

It seems that in 1846, the library of M. 
Libri, being noted not less for its size (32,000 
volumes) than for its valUe, the prefet de po- 
lice received two or three anonymous letters, 
charging Libri with two or three thefts of 
books from public institutions. A secret in- 
vestigation was at once set on foot, which 
lasted till January, 1848, when it was dis- 
covered by him, and in an instant complaint 
of the indignity lodged with Mi Guizot. The 
police authorities were called on to explain 
their conduct, and the result was a report to 
M. Guizot, which, it seems, that minister 
determined at once to dismiss, when unfor- 
tunately he was dismissed himself by the 
revolution of February, 1848. He fled to 
England, whither Libri, marked for popular 
vengeance on account of his adherence to 
Louis Philippe, by the advice of his friends, 
soon followed him. M. Ara^, the head of 
the Provisional Government, had long been a 
consistent enemy of Libri, both on political 
and other grounds, and many of the party 
then in jfbwer shared the same feeling, with- 
out, perhaps, possessing Arago's magnanim- 
ity. At all events, the report was found 
among Guizot's papers, and on it was based 
a most violent persecution against the ac- 
cused. His books, his property, his most 
private papers, were handed over to three 
experts, chosen from an association which 
(rightly or wrongly) Libri had never ceased 
to denounce in the most unmeasured terms. 
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As these gentlemen were paid by the day, thej 
took two years and a half to make up their 
minds. As to the allegations of ihe anony- 
mous letters, and the report thereon, they 
^were found at once to be so ridiculously and 
malignantly untrue, as to compel their entire 
withdrawal by government. However, the ex- 
perts at last got through their task, and the 
trial came on. M. Libn was dying in London, 
and he could not and would not appear. 
That is a matter of very little consequence, 
however, in French criminal jurisprudence: 
the presence of the prisoner generally serves 
only to disturb the unanimity of the Court, 
and in a land where the unities of the drama 
are so much valued, that is a very important 
thing. The trial went on very well without 
him, and he was found guilty of every thing 
alleged in the proces-veiial, and sentenced to 
a heavy fine and ten years imprisonment, 
with the usual et ceteras that are generally 
served up to a prisoner under such circum- 
stances. The fine, we believe, was punctu- 
ally collected: the government doubtless paid 
itself, for it had seized all his property; but 
Libri had received a summons to appear be- 
fore a higher tribunal, and he died in exile, 
in poverty, and protesting to the last his en- 
tire innocence of the crimes laid at his door. 
**To the weight of his protestations, most 
of the persons of eminence in Europe, whose 
opinions on such matters are worth having, 
have leVit the weight of their convictions. An 
ex-chancellor of England has given his writ- 
ten opinion, not only of the innocence of the 
accused, but of the guilty conduct of the 
prosecution. We should be hardly credited, 
were we to detail the evidence on which he 
was accused of stealing books, which were 
still on the shelves of the libraries to which 
they belonged, and from which they had 
never been missing; of stealing books 
which had never been in his possession ; 
of stealing books which never had any 
existence. Some of the allegations were 
most ludicrous. Libri was round guilty 
of stealing a translation of a work; evi- 
dence, he had a copy in the original tongue; 
he was charged with having stolen a 
quarto edition of a particular book; proof, he 
had a duodecimo. There were, it is true, 
other points in the case that were strongly 
urged against him; but they were trium- 
phantly confuted; and there are very many 
features in his defence, that leave us utterly 
at a loss to imagine of what sort of stuff the 
heads and hearts of the judges could have 
been made. They must have put their syl- 
logism thus: 'A has lost a cat; b has a cow; 
ergo, B has stolen A's cat. 

"We disclaim any intention to treat this 
sad affair with levity. It is a little too seri- 
ous for that. Setting aside the shocking 
picture of an innocent man, driven into a 



felon's grave by the most wanton exertions 
of judicial tyranny, it has afforded us a sam- 
ple of such French justice (which looks un- 
commonly like American injustice) as has 
caused us deep regret, and has displayed to 
us such an utter perversion of what we had 
always supposed to have been the first object 
of human laws, as we cordially hope never 
again to witness." 



NIGHT AND MORNING OF THE SOUL. 

NIGHT. 
5ighi'B inky pall hung o'er his soul; 

All joj, all hope, with him had flown, 
As slowly on the dark thought stole. 

That he was in the world alonel 
Ah, 'twas a dreadful state of woe; 

Ah, 'twas a phrensy wild and strong) 
Ah, twas a grief but few can know. 

That brooded o'er him deep and long. 
In the still sadness of tiiat hour. 

Now dark, now light, with lurid flashes, 
The throne of reason lost its power, 

While tears congeal'd and turn'd to ashes. 
Painful the present, sad and drear the morrow. 
With none to share, with none to soothe his sorrowl 

MORNING. 
Yesterc^en no ray shone far or near. 

But like a tall oak lightning fired, 
Mark'd with a black and withered sear. 

He craved not life, nor death desired. 
Just then, when gloom spread all around. 

The softest sunshine pierc*d his soul, 
Lifting his dull eyes from the ground, 

Oiying him joy beyond control! 
'Twas Magic, worked by Woman's might. 

Whose sweet smiles marshall'd him to bliss, 
Whose daric eyes shone serenely bright. 

Rapturous past words whose kiss I 
If words and kisses are but sound and breathy 
Their mighty magic charm'd his hours till deaith! 



ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 

There are various reasons to conclude, that 
the ancient people who lived on the shores of 
the Red Sea were acquainted with an artifi- 
cial mode of producing pearls; and this opin- 
ion is additionally confirmed by the method 
now in use among the modern Chinese, who 
retain, with a few alterations, the arts and 
customs of their ancestors. Pearl oysters, 
at certain seasons of the year, congregate in 
considerable numj)ers on the surface of the 
water, where they open their sheila, and en- 
joy the influence of the sun. At this period, 
the Chinese fishermen throw into each of 
them a small string of beads, formed of 
mother-of-pearl, which, becoming incrusted 
in the course of a few months, present the 
appearance of real pearls. As soon as this 
curious process is supposed to be completed, 
the muscles are drawn up, and robbed of the 
treasures which they contain. The truth of 
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this extraordinary statement may be impli- 
citly relied on ; it is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of respectable travellers* and the result 
of various experiments; to which Professor 
Fabricius adds the testimony of having seen, 
in thepossessionof Sir Joseph Banks, several 
Chinese Chamae, in the shells of which were 
contained bits of iron wire, covered with a 
substance of a pearly nature. These wires 
had evidently once been sharp, and it seemed 
as if the sagacious muscles, anxious to secure 
themselves against the intrusion of such un- 
welcome visitors, had incrusted, and thus 
rendered blunt, the points with which they 
came in contact. May not, therefore, the 
process employed by the ancients be still 
practised? And are we not authorised in 
conjecturing, that these bits of iron, which 
probably had slipped from the hands of the 
Chinese workmen, and remained in the ani- 
mals, resembled the spikes noticed by Philos- 
tratus as being used by the ancient people 
who inhabited the banks of the Red oea for 
the purpose of pricking muscles. 



FRAGMENT TO 



Though my heart with anguish ham, 
And my brow with dampoess hang, 

The music of thy yoioe shall turn 
The torture of each rising pang. 

Thou iihalt he my angel guide, 
O'er life's waste and desert drear; 

Nor could I ask for aught beside, 
My lonely pilgrimage to eheer. 

Then, when on the grassy sod, 

I lay my limbs at last to die, 
Oh may my soul ascend to God, 

And may my death-dirge be thy sigh! 

BIZARRE AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 

American Missionary Memorial. — The 
Harpers have recently published a royal oc- 
tavo of 504 pages, with this title. It contains 
biographical and historical sketches, and is 
very beautifully illustrated. The heroes and 
heroines of the book are truly heroes and he- 
roines; those who have devoted their lives, 
and, in many instances, given themselves up 
willing sacrifices to the best of all causes; the 
cause of the Cross. Then they are confined 
to no particular church; Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Presbyterians, they 
struggled for one cause; and this record of 
their lives and services may be read with 
equal interest b^p" all denominations. In 
other words, this is no sectarian book, but a 
book in which all christians can and should 
feel an interest. The engravings — by Lossing 
and Barrett-^KJonsist of thirty-iliree, and are 
executed in a truly masterly style of art. — 
There are also twenty-five fac-similes of 



letters, &c., which constitute a very interestr 
ing feature. The volume was prepared by 
Rev. H. W. Pierson, while, as he states, 
detained at home by ill health from an Afri- 
can mission, to which he had been appointed. 
He well and prettily says, "I havte gathered 
a nosegay ot culled flowers, and brought 
nothing of my own but the thread that ties 
them." Truly must his work have been de- 
lightful, at the same time it was, without a 
question, laborious. We could wish to say 
much more about this volume, but our limits 
forbid. Possibly we shall hereafter return 
to it again, when we will indulge in many 
ilioughts which it has generated m our mind. 
Alison's History of Europe, from the 
Fall of Napoleon to the accession of Louis 
Napoleon — part one — just published by the 
Harpers, lies before us in a pretty pea-green 
cover, and exhibits altogether a very hand- 
some ensemble. It is the first portion of a 
large work intended to form a continuation 
of the "History of Europe" already before 
the world. As at present proiected, it is tx) 
consist of five volumes, and will conduct the 
general history of Europe from 1815 down to 
the present year. This period is divided into 
five portions, each of which is to occupy a 
volume. The first commences with the entry 
of the Allies into Paris after the Fall of Na- 
poleon, and terminates with the passing of 
the Currency Act in England, in 1819, and 
the great creation of peers in the democratic 
interest during the same year in France. — 
The second is to extend from 1819 to the 
French Revolution of 1830; — the third to em- 
brace the Reform Bill agitation in England, 
and ending with the overthrow of the Whig 
Ministry in 1841; — the fourth to reach from 
1841 to the great revolutionary movement of 
1848; — and Sie fifth, to comprehend the de- 
velopement of that movement to the present 
year. The volume now published, treating 
of the period from 1815 to 1819, is composed 
of six chapters: — Chap. i. being a general 
and introductory "Sketch of the whole period 
from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon;" — Chap, ii., an account 
of the "History of England from the Peace 
of 1815 to the end of the year 1816;"— ^hap. 
iii., an account of the "History of France 
from the Second Restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth to the coujhd*eiai of September, 
1816;" — Chap, iv., a continuation of English 
History "from the commencement of 1817 to 
the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act in 
1819;" — Chap, v., a critical account of the 
"Progress oi Literature, Science, the Arts, 
and Manners in Great Britain" since the 
Peace of 1815; — and Chap, vi., a continua- 
tion of French History "from the coup-^etat 
of September, 1816 to the Creation of Peers 
in 1819." Sir Archibald writes like a par- 
tisan as he is, and a partisan of the most 
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ttitra Tory stamp. He sees nothing but 
through Tory spectacles, and as one may 
naturally expect, everything he talks about 
is tinged with Toryism. As a London critic 
justly saye, "the present volume is essential- 
ly a Tory history of the year^ 1815—1819." 
He talks with real gus'to of "the horrors of 
revolutionary passions" which the spirit of 
the |)resent age is rather disposed to express 
in more proper terms, as the natural efifects of 
natural progress, where despotism seeks to op- 
pose its onward march. The style of this 
volume, like all those which have preceded it, 
is verbose, diffupe, as tiresome in elegant 
precision as a perfumed old bachelor dandy, 
who has devoted himself during a long life of 
leisure to a practice of unadulterated Chester- 
fieldianism; who has had nothing to do from 
his Cradle upwards, but study artificiality of 
dress, manner, and conversation, und learn 
to behave himself with the most unscrupu- 
lous propriety. No one can help respecting 
the moral elevation of sentiment which the 
old beau exhibits, but at the same time he is 
a precious bore,' with his everlasting, very 
proper bow, his smooth, monotonous, very 
correct speech, his fatiguing punctiliousness 
and exact etiquette. To say that there are not 
very interesting passages in the volume, 
would be absurd. The times spanned by the 
historian's pen demand the interest of the 
reader, and are treated of, often with decided 
power. What we have said of sentiment and 
particularly of style, must be understood as 
spoken in a general sense. Touching the gen- 
eral survey of literature and art, which is made 
in the volume, we agree with a London critic 
who says : — " What other historian than Sir 
Archibald Alison would have selected the year 
1819 as the point in English History at which 
a general survey should be given of the pro- 
gress of English thought and literature from 
the year 1815 to 1852--that survey including 
men and women, som^ of whom had not been 
born in 1819, and almost all of whom belong 
by their activity to our own epoch? What 
historian but Sir Archibald Alison would 
have given us, as appropriate and timely, 
after the history of the Currency Debates of 
1819, a general view of English art and litera- 
ture, including not only Scott, and Byron, 
and Paley, and Malthus, and Bentham, and 
Coleridge, but Grote, and Napier, and Lord 
Mahon, and Arnold, and Carlyle, and Mr. 
Warren, and Monckton Milnes, and Disraeli, 
and Professor Aytoun, and Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
and Miss Helen Faucit, all strung together, 
as if half-a-century of literary developement 
might be looped up anyhow, and the succes- 
sion of eminent persons belonging to it hung 
double across the peg of any year taken at 
random ?" Touching the tendency of things 
shadowed forth by the author, and bearinff 
upon what he deams political errors, we shaU 



say no more than we have done. His sur" 
mises as to a second dispersion of the human 
race, may or may not be well founded; there 
is certainly reason to believe that the star of 
empire is rapidly coursing its way hither- 
ward. Yet England is still destined, we 
opine, to hold for centuries her present mag- 
nificent power and prominence, despite Mr. 
Alison's bug bear, free trade. 

History op the Restoration op Monar- 
chy IN France. — We have read the third 
volume of this history, by Lamartine, and 
just published by the Harpers, and with un- 
qualified satisfaction. It speaks out boldly 
and plainly, despite the hushing monitions 
of authority in France. Truly, in the lan- 
guage of another, "while the cotemporaneous 
literary voices of France are growing daily 
more subservient, or more silent, the bolder 
becomes the tone and moral accusation of 
Lamartine; the keener and loftier grows his 
historical judgment of the men who contri- 
buted to, and of the events which constituted 
the drama of Napoleon's fall. His pen is as 
fearless as if the press of France was free. 
He calls things by their right names, and 
does, not stop to select the mildest epithets of 
denunciation. He is not one-sided, not 
French unreasonable ; but he views causes 
and effects with quite an impartial eye." 
There is a rather romantic tendency in his 
description; but one readily strikes below the 
surface of this drapery and touches the sub- 
stantial fact, which one seeks. Skillful draw- 
ing and rich coloring are equally character- 
istics of Lamartine. We see Napoleon as he 
was, now with irresolution and hourly change 
of purpose, and now with iron will, driving 
onward to the fulfilment of destiny. Truly, 
upon the whole, is this volume a most delight- 
ful one, and we regret extremely that we have 
not more space to devote to a notice of its 
brilliant features in the order of their devel- 
opement. Lamartine has clearly shown that 
he was never made for a politician, but as a 
beautiful thinker and close observer, as one 
who embraces all the chacteristics of a fine 
historical story-teller, few if any now living 
surpass him. 

Macauley's Speeches— just published by 
Redfield, in two elegant volumes of some 400 
pages each, form a most valuable addition to 
the library. They are now for the first time 
brought together, being reprinted in a con- 
nected and complete series from Hansard's 
Parliamentary Debates. They embrace the 
whole of the eminent orator's parliamentary 
course from 1830 to the present time. Among 
the best in the collection, are his speeches on 
the Reform Bill, in which it is well known he 
particularly distinguished himself, and in 
which he took bold ground in favor of the ex- 
tension of suffrage, the principles of repre- 
sentatioii, and ol£er questions of popular mo- 
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ONE OF THE LAURA MATILDAS 

OF THE MAGAZINES. 



ment. A preface, pointed and well-written, 
opens the volume in notice, wherein a brief 
stetch of the life of Macauley is given. Mr. 
Francis describes the personal manner of 
Macauley as a speaker. He says his voice is 
"monotonous, pitched in alto, shrill, pouring 
forth words with inconceivable velocity — a 
voice well adapted to give utterance with pre- 
cision to the conclusion of the intellect, but 
in no way naturally formed to express feel- 
ing or passion." His face he describes as 
"literaly instinct with expression; the eye, 
above all, full of deep thought and meaning.'' 
He adds, that in statue he is short and stout. 
Woodworth's American Miscellany op 
Entertaining Knowledge, is the title of a 
handsomely printed volume for young folks, 
which cOmes to us from Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., of Boston. The illustrations are many, 
and generally speaking, rather coarsely exe- 



cuted; it answers well, however, we presume, 
to carry out the purpose of the author, which 
seems to be to give a little information about 
everybody and everything, with a picture to 
match, good when it may be found, and poor, 
if good is not handy. He enjoys no little repu- 
tation in his peculiar line, and we trust the 
series of which this is understood to be an 
initial volume, may be widely circulated. 

Shakspeare and his Times, by Guizot. — 
The Harpers have published a very handsome 
volume, embracing 360 pages, with this title. 
It is an essay on the life and works of Shaks- 
peare, which appeared for the first time as 
an introductton to a French edition of the 
great dramatist's writings, published at Pa- 
ris in I82I. This edition, M. Guizot states, 
was based upon the translation of Shaks- 

?eare'8 plays, commenced in 1776, by Le 
'ourneur, which gave rise to so much ani- 
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m9.ted dispute in the literary world, particu- 
larly in the correspondence of Voltaire and 
La Marpe. , Guizot has a full and perfect ap- 
preciation of the genius of Shakspeare. In 
this, however, his countrymen, as a general 
thing at least, cannot join with him; for no 
man, woman or child, who does not thorough- 
ly understand our language, can fully appre- 
ciate the immortal bard of Avon. 

Putnam's Magazine for February, is, if 
possible, an improvement on the January 
number, certainly as to the variety of its 
contents; and our periodical literature may 
well be said to be looking up, when such a 
classic work as this fiiids favor, as we under- 
stand it does. The age is not all given over 
to froth; there is still some taste for sub- 
stantials. A feature in Putnam, by the way, 
which we greatly affect, is that portion of it 
devoted to editorial notes of foreign and do- 
mestic litei'ature and art. Success to Put- 
nam, with all our heart, say we. A word 
more, but touching publishers, and not maga- 
zine. They are enterprising, liberal, clever, 
just calculated to be popular both with the 
editorial corps and the public. Their books 
are beautifully executed in all respects, while 
they embrace the very best quality of au- 
thorship. The Semi-Monthly Library se- 
ries, commenced by them a year since, has 
been completed ; a second, however, will 
shortly be commenced, and no doubt will be 
received quite as favorably as the first. The 
design of the work is an admirable one, and 
has been sustained to the letter throughout 
its whole progress. 

My Novel. — The affecting, skilful, and 
just peroration of "My Novel," was alone 
required to establish it as one of the most 
beautiful, dignified, and healthful works of 
fiction that has ever been produced in any 
era or language. It is immeasurably supe- 
rior to "The Caxtons," itself a remarkable 
book. "My Novel," in fact, we take to be 
the work of the age; though a fiction, it is as 
instructive as any essay upon life, morals, or 
manners, as has ever been written, whilst it 
glows at the same time with the most cheer- 
mi interest and salutary entertainment. 
Where the English language will be read, 
and so long indeed as any literature of the 
present or past ages, will survive the shoals 
of Time, we believe this book will be univer- 
sally studied, and pronounced emphatically, 
indeed, by each reader, "JIfy Novel." 

The Experience of Life, is the title of a 
story by Miss E. M. Sewell, author of 
"Amy Herbert," "Gertrude," and two or 
three other works of note. It is a well-told 
tale, and one may read it both with pleasure 
and profit. There are a few who, in order to 
obtain a knowledge of human nature, require 
to read experiences like the one in notice. 
Generally speaking, however, and particu- 



larly in a country like ours, we all pretty 
well know the cares and anxieties, as well 
as the pleasures incident to making way 
in the world; and hence are well booked up 
as to life and its checquered scenes. 

Guide to Kkowledqe. — This is the title of 
a very excellent and useful little book of 
408 pages, which the Appletons have just 
published, consisting of a collection of useful 
and familiar questions and answers on ev- 
ery day subjects, adapted to the minds of 
young persons. It is irom the pen of Eliza 
Kobbins, author of Popular Lessons, a;nd is 
calculated to impart much very useful know- 
ledge to the rising generation. 

Day Dreams, a tastefully executed little 
volume, made up of thoughts and fancies of 
varied character, expressed in very chaste 
style, comes to us from Messrs. Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., of our city. The author is 
Martha Allen, and this is her maiden-effort, 
it would seem. It promises well for the fu- 
ture of the author, and will be received, we 
doubt not, vnth cordial welcome by the lov- 
ers of the style of works to which it belongs. 
It is pretty, really very pretty, both in 
thought and expression; and one passes over 
its smooth pages, picking here and there a 
sentiment of the choicest quality, while all 
along there is something to please the heart, 
if not to improve the mind. 

History of the American Flag. — This 
very handsome volume, from the press of 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., we are happy to 
learn, is well received by the public. It tells 
the story of our glorious star-spangled ban- 
ner, and in a most interesting manner. The 
author — Lieut. Schuyler Hamilton — hit upon 
a happy thought, when he conceived the idea 
of this beautiful little book, for it promises to 
become one of standard character; and his 
name as an author will thus be handed down 
to posterity in connexion with an object 
which all Americrns love. 

The Tell-Tale, or Home Secrets, is the 
title of a small volume of 262 pages, which 
Messrs. Philips, Sampson & Co., of Boston, 
have lately published. It is from the pen of 
the author of the celebrated story entitled 
"Sunny Side," a fact which must in itself 
ensure for it a ready demand. 

Hester Somerset, a reprint of an En^ 
lish novel, has been recently issued by A. 
Hart, of this city. We have not had time to 
read it ourselves, but those who have done 
so, speak of it most favorably. The scene is 
laid m London, and the incidents are of a 
stirring and varied character. 
literary Gossip. 

Messrs* Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of our 
city, have issued the 20th part of the excel- 
lent Abbotsford edition of Waverly, con- 
taining the " Chronicles of Cannongate." 
They have also published, in beautiful style, 
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Mr. Moran'fl "Footpaths and Highways," 
extracts from which we kave given in our 
pages while passing through the press. 
This work is destined to be received with the 
warmest favor. The author is a gentleman 
of fine talents, and the views he gives were 
gathered from the closest personal obse^rva- 
tion of all he talks about. We shall notice 
his book more at length hereafter. 

The Illustrated News states that Mr. Geo. 
Tucker, of Virginia, but now living in our 
city, and best known since his retirement 
from the University of Virginia by his "Life 
of Thomas Jefferson," is engaged in the com- 
position of a History of the United States. — 
The same paper gives the following rather 
spicy hit at a humbug which we have also 
noticed as it deserved; not, however, without 
receiving evidences of the "distinguished con- 
sideration of the publishers," in the shape of 
highly complimentary messages, &c. 

"The National Portrait Gallery, first pub- 
' lished some eighteen years ago in this city, 
is being reissued in Philadelphia, under the 
editorship of a person without any capacity 
for his duties, and with little honesty. The 
biographical sketches, which were written in 
the first place by men of high character, are 
altered without judgment, and a shameless 
system of literary thieving leaves the reader 
in continual doubt as to the authorities upon 
which he is expected to receive the statements 
of events, and the opinions which the book 
contains in its present shape. Some ridicu- 
lous additions are also made to the subjects 
of the biographies. It is to be regretted that 
the reputation of such a work should be thns 
ruined." 

The London Athenaeum says that a far 
greater number of volumes of American lit- 
erature have been sold in England during 
the year 1852, than of English literature in 
America. In 1834 the publications of Eng- 
lish and American works here bore the rela- 
tion: 198 English to 260 American. In 1852 
th3 relation stood as follows: English, 247; 
American, 690. Thus the American origi- 
nals have nearly trebled, while the reprints 
remain very much the same in number as 
they were nineteen years since. 

The gentleman who reviewed New Themes 
for the Protestant Cler^, and who was an- 
swered by its author, is preparing a review 
of that review, which will shortly be issued 
from the press of Messrs. Lippincott, Gram- 
bo & Go. New Themes has brought out a 
vast deal of talent in its defence, as well as^in 
its condemnation. Uncle Tom himself will 
be outdone, at least so far as our own at- 
mosphere is concerned, if the fever excited 
by New Themes continues. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe has lately received, 
from her publishers, Messrs. Jewett & Co., 
of Boston, the sum of $10,000, thb being her 



second payment as copy-right on Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, making upwards of $20,000 re- 
ceived by her in nine monthsl That Uncle 
Tom has been worth a whole plantation of 
negroed to his mistress. 

The gentleman to replace Mr. Empson in 
the editorship of the Edinburgh Review^ is 
Mr. George Comewall Lewis — long the 
Whig Financial Secretary at the Treasury — 
and on three occasions the unducoessful can- 
didate for election into the present Parlia- 
ment. 

A. Hart, of this city, sends to our table, 
numbers eight, nine and ten of his cheap re- 
publication of the "Waverly Novels." We 
publish in our pages a spirited extract from 
a new revolutionary story which this worthy 
publisher has in press, and which we think 
IS destined to make a noise. 

"Fun and Earnest," lately published by 
John S. Taylor & Co., New York, from the 

gen of the writer of the admirable series of 
piritual Dialogues in our pages, is very fa- 
vorably noticed by the press, in all parts of 
the country. The North American of this 
city highly commends it. 

Graham and G(xdey for February are su- 
perb numbers. The former contains an arti- 
cle on Uncle Tom, literature by the editor, en- 
titled "Black Letters," which is remarkably 
spirited. We thank the latter for its very 
kind notice of Bizarre. 

• G. P. Putnam & Co. of New York, are to 
publish an Illustrated Catologue of the Great 
Exhibition of Industry of all Nations, shortly 
to be opened in New York. 

A new work, by the author of "Jane Eyre," 
is announced in London. It ^irill be caught 
up with great greediness. 

An amusing work, forthcoming in London, 
under the title of "Autobiography of an Eng- 
lish Soldier in the United States Army," wm 
shortly be published in this country. 

Putnam's Magazine is down very hard 
upon Mr. William Furness' "Land of the 
CsBsar and Doge." No harm done to critic; 
a little wind knocked out of author. 



MULE TRACKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

No country in the world is at present more 
interesting, whether in a political, geographi- 
cal or commercial point of view, than this 
same South America, whos6 history is all 
modem like our own, and unlike our own, in 
that its destiny is yet to be revealed. As a 
nation we are more interested in it than most 
people J may ima^ne. The eventful crisis 
when we shall tell upon the conformation — 
so to speak — of its government and its peo- 
ple, has yet scarcely arrived. All political 
conjecture is involved in uncertainty; but for 
obvious reasons we are entitled to entertain 
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very sure grounds of speculation. We look 
to a continued series of causes already be- 

f inning to operate; to the decadence, in this 
emisfHiere, of the influence and control of 
three predominant powers of Europe; to the 
inseparable connection, commercially, of 
South America with ourselves, and to the 
exaltation of its people and the more full de- 
velopment of its resources through this un- 
forced alliance. No pacific system of gov- 
ernment is yet known to these American 
States; their moral and local circumstances 
interfere with their advancement or aggran- 
dizement. A temporary enthusiasm, in one 
day excited, in one night repressed, is the 
chief though unacknowledged directive influ- 
ence. The origin and foundation of this en- 
thusiasm is in romantic expectations; no de- 
sire for or appreciation of real blessings. 
The taxes imposed in South America, under 
its various governments, though little more 
than nominal, are really high . The tendency 
and nature of their taxes, is to impoverish 
farther a people already impoverished. Pro- 
jected revolutions, desperate endeavors to 
effect these, absorb all the money that can be 
collected, all the proceeds of bonds disposed 
of, whether in good or bad faith. Such a 
country and such a people! Vigilance that 
would make timely, but poverty that cannot 
make formidable preparations against exte- 
rior or domestic enemies, in its governments! 
Patriotism displayed on the volunteer system 
of going over to the man most likely to suc- 
ceed! Almost the utter impossibility of any 
one enemy permanently succeeding in the 
project of invading and subduing any large 
tract of country, demonstrated from consid- 
eration of obvious circumstances^ yet how- 
ever limited and incomplete the conquest, 
a conquest ruinous to the lower classes of the 
people. The name of South America is 
leagued in our minds to embarrassments 
that in themselves cannot be more than tem- 
porary, but that, in uninterrupted succession 
seem perpetual. When will the effects of 
commerce be exhibited in its general im- 
provement? It is trade and commerce alone, 
on a vast and unprecedented scale, employ- 
ing all available effort, and opening up to 
view a real and prosperous future, that, in 
combination with existing organizations, can 
maintain internal tranquility, and effectually 
resist foreign aggression. Never was a 
country so susceptible of improvement. In 
place of barren rocks, rude and extended al- 
luvial plains; in place of dry and scorch y 
deserts, rivers that flow almost from sea to 
sea, with branches that look to the physical 
geographer like the world's great arteries. 
Our steamers already are moving up the 
magnificent Ma^alena; the Yenezuelian 
vessels on the Orinoko already give way to 
paddle wheels and screws; the Amaion, ihsX 



giant of streams, already heaves under the 
pressure of our good pine bottoms, and a 
favorable opportunity presents itself for the 
exertion of hitherto latent national ener- 
gies. We shall see what we shall see. 

The region of country, which, on all ac- 
counts, seems to demand the greatest inter^ 
est, is the Caraccas, a large mountainous 
district in Venezuela. Our Ian<^ing in boats 
is effected with some inconvenience. As on 
the ports of the Indian ocean, our boat is 
lifted on a high beating surf, .and borne to- 
wards a parallel line of stairs, on which, at 
each approach, one or two of our company 
succeeded in landing ; borne off and on, we 
are all presently assured of a firm hold upon 
Caraccas. Earthquakes, sliding mules, pre- 
cipitate ascents and descents, the attacks of 
guerrillasv the impostures of cicerones, the 
bites of snakes, and the annoyances of gov- 
ernment officials are our own look-out. 
Reals, medias And quartillas are in requisi- 
tion for custom-house, for portage and for 
muleteering. Make up further your mind 
to travel for some two thousand miles; with 
your diet, and all utensils of cooking, on a 
mule's back. Get who you- can to go with 
you. Some Sancho Panza is sure to offer 
niinself, and now, heigh-ho I the saints be- 
friend you on your perilous journey! 
Through the numberless short streets and 
narrow lanes of Laguayra, you push your 
way; your nevmess presumes opulence, and 
you must almost be out of sight before free 
from importunate solicitations of all kinds. 
You reach the last postern gate, where 
the broad-shouldered, muscular, oval-faced 
guards, with collars, cuffs and short facings 
of yellow, blue and red, demand from the 
Senor, out of their leather caps and lean, 
lank hair — una real. At this moment your 
guide gives your animal a thwack which 
jerks you at a nimble pace on to the high 
road to Maguieta — a little village in a litUe 
cove, the site of which is delightful. An 
evening here with musical performances, 
and the civilities of a people as graceful in 
their attentions as they are in dancing, may 
reconcile you, in some way, to the jagged 
path beyond. To avoid the beat of day, we 
set out at midnight. Intrepid riders, as we 
are, we take the mountain road, now over 
rocks, and now over a moist and slippery 
clay, indented by the mule track. Hold backl 
An awful chasm — sixty feet down. Like 
fairy-work, a light draw-bridge starts under 
our feet at ihe very moment when our ani- 
mals seemed pawing the unfathomed gloom. 
Were day to light up this tremendous ravine, 
you would see it clothed with verdure, as 
though the opened earth might disclose but 
huge layers of rich vegetation, or — ^to use a 
highly figurative expression — ^life on the very 
verge of death. Northward we hear the roll 
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of ocean, and on the heights palm trees re- 
pose against the leaden sky. Springs of 
limpid water, coffee plantations, scattered 
forest trees, and natural hedges, compose the 
scenery till we reach the Venta Grande, 
3,800 feet above the level of the sea. Art 
thou a scholar in Castilian, and thou shalt 
enjoy thy repast. Void of it, even to thy 
hungry stom|kch what taste can have choco- 
late, coffee, fruit, sweetmeats, and cakes? 
But winel There you have it. In virtue of 
the nectar held by these tall, slim glasses, 
one ma^ forget all his deficiencies, and drink 
with ghstenmg eye to the manes of Bolivar 
and kberty. A thousand feet are yet above 
us. Our guide has tales to tell of this spot. 
Descend the mountain, we shall get a new 
view of Garaccas. A beautiful spectacle I 
Stretching from the mountain foot to the 
lowest part of the valley, wide streets cros- 
sing at right aisles, lofty buildings throw- 
ing out their shadows in the fSsice of the rising 
day, fields of yellow sugar cane and waving 
barley, orange grove, and meadows of green 
maize all around — a stream of sweet waters, 
haviiig their source in neighboring vales, 
runiiing near, and a hill on the right bank 
of the Guayra, clothed with verdure to its 
very top--all this, two thousand feet be- 
neath us, is worth the sightl What are you 
doing up here, most grave ecclesiastic, with 
g)ur silk cassock and broad-brimmed hat? 
Here is a taste to your reverence of a fla^ of 
brandy. How far are we above the level of 
the sea? Two thousand feetl 

ORIGINAL LETTER FROM PATRICK 
HENRY. 

We have been favored with a peep into the 
portfolio of autographs of one of our most 
indefatigable collectors. Its richness con- 
sists not in an innumerable host of sigrM- 
hires, but in its assemblage of long, perfect, 
and deeply interesting (and, moreover, in- 
edited,) letters of distinguished historical 
characters. Enough valuable and new mat- 
ter is embodied in these MSS to form almost 
a foundation for a new history of the United 
States. The owner of these rare literary 
treasures, has generously accorded us per- 
mission to make certain extracts therefrom, 
and we commence immediately, by now first 
presenting to the public an original, authen- 
ticated, and hitherto unpublished letter of 
Patrick Henry. It will be followed soon 
by a long and most extraordinary letter of 
John Quincby Adahs. 

LETTER prom PATRICK HENRY TO RICHARD 
HENRY LEE. 

Wtlliamsburgh, July 16, 1778. 
My Bear Sir— I very sincerely thank you 
for yours of ihe 9th. Your correspondence 



is indeed highly pleasing and profitable to 
me, at all times, but more especially so at a 
period so critical and interesting as the pre- 
sent. I can repay you in news only by tel- 
ling you of the report here. 

On the 5th instant, a firing commenced at 
sea off our eastern shore, and continued un- 
til four o'clock in the morning. It is said 
that 16 French ships took two English men- 
of-war, sunk two, and run another on ^hore. 
A second report says that eight French ships 
engajged two English, and took one only. 
But it is confidenU^ said the French are gone 
to New York, hearing the enemy have aban- 
doned Philadelphia, and took pilots to con- 
duct them there. Is not this the Count 
D'Eslaine? — and will he not be in danger 
when the British are reinforced by their 
ships on the American station? What pity 
we have not fortified harbors! I am ex- 
tremely sorry that I advised the captain of 
the Lion (from Connecticut) to suspend his 
purchasing tobacco till the return of my ex- 
press, who, by the bye, I can hear no&ing 
of. Although 10,0(50 dollars was aU Con- 
gress might know they owed him, yet his 
whole cargo was sold to their agents, whose 
bills he has. I tremble to think of ihe con- 
sequences of such an influx of money. Pray, 
try to avoid it, and encouraee the barter, 
which I pray for Capt. Mitchell's account^ 
as well as the States. Tobacco will get up 
above all reason, the trade be discouraged 
by the long detention, charges, &c., and our 
money be worse than nothing. Mr. Trancy 
cwi't carry -out one half the tobacco he has, 
and must leave that he gets from this State, 
or that he has from Congress. All our 
quantity engaged for him at present, is 
ready. Farewell, my dear sir. 
Yours, &c., 




EDITOR'S SANS-SOUCI. 

Thackeray's last lecture in our city, 

on Saturday the 29th ult., was delivered to a 
larger audience, if possible, than any which 
had before greeted him. The course has 
generally given the greatest satisfaction. 
Approval has not been without exception; 
on the contrary, we have heard some persons 
denounce the lecturer and lectures in the 
most emphatic manner. A gentleman — 
learned of course — ^told us that ''Smollett; 
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Hogarth and Fielding" waa eommon-jplaee; 
-while "Steele and the Times of Queen 
Anne," was "twaddle!" Twaddle, 
thought wel Ah! we should delight to write 
such twaddle. How decidedly our critic 
might rise in everybody's estimation but his 
own — ^he can't get any higher in that — if he 
could only just deliver himself of one instal- 
ment of such "twaddle!" Twaddle becomes 
excellent good sense, when sealed with 
Thackeray's sign-manual. We cannot un- 
derstand twaddle as twaddle, when fathered 
by Thackeray. It misht be genuine with 
Tapper for a progenitor — ^Tupper, whose 
name seems to be the synonyme of tuppeny 
— ^but never was twaddle, genuine imaddle, 
when it ran away, in heavy strokes and hair 
strokes, from the pen of the author of "Van- 
ity Fair" and "Pendennis." Thackeray has 
been dinnered, suppered, and continual- 
ly during his sojourn among us; we pre- 
sume very much to his satisfaction. At some 
places he has naturally got more canvass 
backs and terrapins than brains, while at 
others the preponderance has been decidedly 
in favor of the brains. Fortunately Thacke- 
ray can appreciate either. We have heard 
of his giving offence to a party of the former 
stamp, by what has since then been boldly 
pronounced "a rank piece of snobism;" but 
we shall not say how or where, more speci- 
fically than we have done. 

The adulteration of wines is carried 

on to a large extent at Cette, in the south of 
France. As Mr. Reach says, in his "Claret 
and Olives," a Cette industrial will write 
with the greatest coolness over his Port Cho- 
chere — " Ici on Jubrique des vins" — here 
wines are made; all the wines in the world, 
too. You can or4er Jdhannisburgh or To- 
kay, the Falernian of the Romans, or the 
very nectar of Olympus, and your order is 
answered, honored, and yet dishonored. The 
people of Cette are great chemists. They 
use as the basis of their operations, the 
wines of South Spain, inferior Bordeaux, and 
the hot and fiery Rhine wines. Reach says, 
they will doctor you up bad Bordeaux with 
^ violet powders and rough cider, color it with 
cochineal and turnsole, and vow to you that 
it is Chateaux Margeau, vintage '25. Cham- 
pagne they make by hogsheads. No 
doubt our markets are well supplied with 
these vile concoctions of the Cette people. 

— ~ Sir D. Brewster, at a late scientific 
meeting in England, said, it might be men- 
tioned, as a fact, that different parts of the 
body fall asleep at different times; and it 
might, perhaps, be argued by analogy that 
different parts of the brain fall asleep at dif- 
ferent times. It was a fact equally well 
known, that different parts of the body get 
intoxicated sooner than others. First, the 
eyes begin to glaze, then the tongue to get 



flabby, ihen the muscles begin to give way 
in the arms, then the limbs, and so on. — 
Experiments have also recently been made to 
ascertain the different sensitiveness of vari- 
ous parts of the human body, by means of 
a pair of compasses. At a distance of only 
one-eighth of an inch between the legs of the 
compasses, the two points will be distinguish- 
ed on some parts of the body, whilst on the 
back the effect will be thatof onlv one point, 
unleiss the compass is stretched several 
inches. 

' Moustaches may now be worn in our 

army, as will be seen by the following : 

u GENERAL ORDERS. 
Htad Quarters of the Army, AcytOant GeneraTs Offiee, 
Washinfftony Jan. 6<&, 1853. 

Paragraph 218, of th« ^Regulations for the Uniform and 
Dress of the Army' (General Orders, No. 31, 1851) is 
amended as follows :— 'The beard to be worn at the plea- 
sure of the indiyidual, but when worn, to be kept short 
and neatly trimmed. 

' ■ By command of Major General Soon. 

S. Coopaa, Adj. General."* 

The Austrian Government has given 

orders that whenever a serious accident shall 
occur on any of the state lines of railroadd, 
a daguerreotype shall be immediately taken 
of the train and all its circumstances, so far 
as these can be copied pictorially. For this 
purpose, the needful apparatus will be sent 
to every statiou on the lines. The object of 
the picture caught at the moment, is to know 
who is to blame. 

The "Luisa Miller" of Verdi has suc- 
ceeded but moderately at the Italian Opera of 
Paris. Among the musical pieces which are 
the most commended, is an unaccompanied 
Quatuor. The singing of Mdlle. Cruvelli is 
praised, and her acting is credited with some 
expressive pathos and more violence. Sig- 
nori Valli and Susini are animadverted on 
as having sung very badly. 

Francis Madiai, imprisoned with his 

wife at Florence, on the charge of reading the 
Bible, has died in the galleys. The London 
Times thinks Madiai was poisoned ; for somd 
time before his death, he indicated an im- 
paired intellect. His wife still uemained in 
durance. This is the nineteenth century, they 
say I 

William Empson, (better known as 

Prof. Empson, and editor of the Edinburgh 
Review,) died on the 10th instant, at the East 
India College, Haileybury, in his sixty-third 
year; the immediate cause of his death being 
a ruptured blood-vessel. 

It is stated that tickets for Ole Bull's 

concert in Norfolk, sold as high as $8, and 
the principal seats quickly commanded $3 
and |4. The Norwegian certainly wears well. 

Letters from Palermo announce that 

the eruption of Etna had entirely ceased. — 
Since the night of the 17th of November the 
crater has exhibited only a faint light. 
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The skaters have been out in crowds 

lately, on the Schajlkill above Fairmonnt, 
and many of oar citizens have gone out 
there, to iritness their sports. Skating/ is a 
delightful and health-giving amusement. 
The tumbles which one now and then gets, 
are punctuations in the chapter of incidents, 
rather bad to take;' but, nevertheless, quite 
useful in creating a strikiuff variety. Lake 
skating in the interior of New York State is 
truly exhilirating, for there you have some 
times a sixteen or twenty mile sweep in 
which to flourish. We recollect once to have 
seen a certain gentleman of our size, cutting 
up all sorts of antics on one of those immense 
sheets of ice, when, horribile dichU his feet 
slipped out from under him, and he came 
down upon his back. Then was there a 
shock felt the whole country round. Some 
thought there had been an earthquake. The 
individual who caused the shock, saw many 
stars, even though it was mid-day. They 
twinkled with provoking distinctness. 

-- — "Schnapps," — everybody is. talking 
about the wonderful Schiedam Schnapps, and 
its universal curative qualities. It is con- 
• sidered the verv medicine of all medicines. 
All diseases yield to its influences. Dir. Jen- 
kins declares it has kept off his gout; Mrs. 
Goodfidget knows it has cured her " neu- 
rolgy;" Miss Spinsterwick hasn't had a chill 
since she took the first wine ^lass full; Gapt. 
Steady's "tremulosity'* is quite overcome oy 
it; the Rev. Mr. Mamelaw talks all day long 
of its wonderful effects in cases of mania a 
poiu. Everybody praises Schnapps. Our 
great-aunt Kesiah, says it does her more 
good than anything tshe ever took. It sets 
her right up. She couldn't get on without 
a thimble full or so, every hour or two. She 
sweetens it with the best loaf sugar. "Deary 
me!" exclaimed she one day, "I never saw a 
medicine which made me ^el so good; it de- 
stroys pains in the stomach, head, feet, 
hands, everywhere, so quickly. Old Mernan- 
j^ahela, the real Conyhaek, comes nighest to' 
it, except the real Hollands; and that^s the 
very thing itself!" Wonderful Schnapps! 

The Philharmonic Society gave their 

second concert on Monday evening, when 
Mrs. Georgina Stewart, Mrs. Laura Jones, 
and Signer Amoldi were introduced to the 
public. The two former were strangers to 
Philadelphia — the latter has often sung 
in opera and at concerts. The orchestra, 
under the accomplished B. Carr Cross, ac- 
quitted themselves admirably, and the whole 
entertainment was highly agreeable. We 
have heard much better singing, but let that 
pass. Your Jenny Linds, your Sontags, 
your Albonis, your Sal vis, and your Bene- 
dettis, cannot be always at hand. The man- 
agers of the Philharmonic deserve credit for 
the excellent variety of artists which they in- 



troduced to us. For our part, we thank 
them cordially — CoL Waterman, the admi- 
rable President, included — ^for the pleasure 
which they have afforded us. 

The great features of Signer Perelli's 

last soiree, were the accomplished bruneUe 
contralto, to whom we particularly aUuded 
in our notice of a previous entertainment, 
and a well-known soprano, who has again 
and again been complimented for her genius 
and taste. These young ladies are certainly 
the most finished amateur performers in the 
city, if not in the country. The former re- 
peated the Polka aria from "Le Tre Nozze," 
which she rendered so exquisitely at the first 
soirte ; while the latter treated the company 
among other fine selections, to Carl Eekhert's 
Swiss Song. Both of these . it will be remem- 
bered Sontag sang, and most divinely. We 
missed the charming blonde of the west bank 
of the Schuylkill; she of whom more than one 
young admirer can say, 

« Mj spirits, as in a dream, are all bound np— " 
while the lovely and spirituelle Philadelphia 
Lind, as she has been called, was a spectator 
and not a performer on this occasion. 

We understand that Mr. and Mrs. 

Warden, the clever ballad singers, so often 
noticed by us in connection with the exhibi- 
tion of Perham's Seven Mile Mirror, propose 
concertizing throughout the country during 
the coming few weeks. We trust and believe 
they will do well. The gentleman has a 
sweet voice, which he manages well, while 
the lady sings in good taste whatever she at- 
tempts. 

A writer tells us that the plural style 

of speaking ("we'*) among kings, was bejnm 
by King John of England, A. D. 1119, The 
German and French sovereigns were first to 
follow the example of King John, in 1200. 
When editors commenced saying "we," we 
do not know. 

A writer in one of our city papers 

signs an article advocating reforms m the 
Navy, "Steti" — which a friend at our elbow 
intimates may in future contributions be 
changed to " Statum;" as the arguments 
offered are well calculated to sfart 'um — that 
is, the public — in favor of the points assum- 
ed. You who can conjugate* a Latin verb, 
may laugh! 

Among the multitude of advertise- 
ments relating to the Duke of Wellington in 
the London Times was the following : — " The 
widow of a clergyman, possessing several 
genuine letters of his grace, is open to an of- 
fer." This is very delicately put, and should 
lead to something definite. 

Paul Jullien has, it is said, accepted 

an engagetaent for two years to return to 
Europfe, and to perform in I^ondon early in 
May next. 
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An Egyptian museum is now on ex- 
hibition in New York city, the property of 
Dr. Henry Abbott, which embraces unques- 
tionably one of the largest, as well as one of 
the most curious collections in the world. 
Ajnong the curiosities are the following: — 
Bricks made without straw, by the children 
of Israel — the stone head of the Pharaoh of 
Exodus (Thothmes III. of Egyptian history;) 
the iron helmet and part of tne scale armor 
of Shishak, who reduced Jerusalem under 
Rehoboam, as mentioned in 2 Chronicle^, 
Chap. Xn., the iron being. the only, authen- 
ticated specimen in any museum; a hawk-head 
vase with the name of Zerah, the Ethiopian 
King, from the plain of Zoam, 2 Chronicles, 
Chap. XIV.; the necklace and ear-rings of 
Menes, the first Pharaoh of Egypt, who 
flouri8hed277l years before Christ; the gold 
signet-ring of Suphis, or Cheops, who built 
the great pyramid 2352 years oefore Christ; 
beautiful specimens of papyrus preserved so 
well that the writing is perfectly legible, ev- 
ery kind of household and domestic imple- 
ments, fruits, seeds, &c., glass qf the finest 
texture, the stylus with i which the Greeks 
wrote, and the tablets upon which they used 
them; mummied hands and feet; mummied 
birds, and three huge bulls, the Egyptian 
Apis, mummied; every variety of charm and 
image, cloth wo Yen thirty centuries ago, 
beautiful jewelry, and a little bronze group 
of two lizards fighting, the remarkable work- 
manship of which could not be surpassed at 
this day. The poet who was inspired so 
happily, by the sight of an Egyptian mummy, 
would have gone stark, staring mad, under 
the influence of an imagination whetted up 
by a visit to this collection of curioisities. 

The following picture of a Glen — 

whether Glen-Anna at Newport, or Glen- 
Mary, at Owego, Willis's late country home, 
does not matter — is pretty, isn't it? 

« It was a little glen— a solitude — 

By Nature fkshioned in her gayer mood: 

There was so much of sunshine in its shade : 

Such pleasant music from the brook, that mado 

Its way o'er pebbles, shining white, like pearls 

Amid some royal, maiden's raven curls. 

It had no distant prospect : The blue sky 

Closed like a dome o'er the sweet sanctuary; 

And forest trees, like pillars, girt it round, 

Whose branches, summer tapestry, swept the ground; 

And then there was a little open space. 

Enough to mirror on the water's face 

A glimpse of the bright heaven. Upon its banks 

Grew the sweet thousands of the harebell's ranks. 

Amid white daisies, that, like light and air, 

And hope and love, are common everywhere; 

And like acouchspread the voluptuous heath, 

Scenting the air with its Arabian breath." 

Prince Piickler Muskau assures the 

public, through the Augsburgh Gazette, that 
he has not turned Catholic, and is not dead. 
Hear him: — "In the beginning, of this year I 
read in a newspaper with deep emotion, that 



the Prince of Piickler Muskau had died in 
his palace at Branitz. To-day I learn, by 
two other daily papers, that the same prince 
has joined the Roman Catholic Church, a 
statement which is doubted by other periodi- 
cals. To avoid all mistakes, I hereby inform 
my numerous relatives, friends, and acquain- 
tances, officially, that in reality circum- 
stances have not yet permittefl the Prince of 
Piickler, viz: myself, either to decease or to 
turn Catholic, although I do not wish to 
deny, by this declaration, that both these 
events may, according to different human 
views, have their saving sides; only, as it ap- 
pears to me, they ought to have taken place 
in reverse order.'' 

Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of 

our city, are getting up a new and complete 
Gazetteer of the United States, which will 
furnish the fullest and most recent informa- 
tion respecting the (ieography, Statistics, 
and present state of improvement, of every 
part of this great Republic, particularly of 
Texas, California, Oregon, New Mexico, &c. 
It will be issued as soon as complete official 
returns of the present Census are r^eived. 
This work will be followed by a Universal 
Gazetteer, or Geogjraphical Dictionarjr, of the 
most comprehehsive character, which will 
be compiled from the best English, French, 
and German authorities, and published the 
moment that the returns of the present cen- 
sus of Europe can be obtained. 

Sontagand Alboni are variously esti- 
mated in opera by various New York critics. 
The latter is pronounced, however, pretty 
generally superb in all she has atten^pted, 
while the former is thought as generally to 
have passed the time, at least, for such parts 
as "Lucrezia Borgia," and the Vivandiere in 
**La Figlia." Two parties existed during 
their appearance — the one at the Broadway, 
and the other at Niblo's — and a perfect bat- 
tle of white kids and opera glasses was 
waged. There wad the same feeling in this 
city during the famous Biscaccianti and 
Truffi days, which resulted in a drawn bat- 
tle. Truffi was, in other words, declared to 
be the handsomest woman, while Biscacci- 
anti carried away the jjalm as a singer. 

Mr. John Pennington — Fourth street 

above Chestnut — is constantly receiving for- 
eign books, many of which are of exceeding- 
ly rare quality. He continues to order 
iTom the English, French and German cata- 
logues. 

A friend complains of tickets for con- 
certs being thrust upon him; that is, sent 
through Blood's Despatch, with a request 
that the recipient toill return them if he does 
not desire to icse them. This is a regularly 
sponging process. Circulars inviting atten- 
tion to an enterprise, musical or otherwise, 
are well enough, when the postage is paid;^ 
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but a system which forces tickets upon citi- 
zens, merely because thej have money and 
are liberal in contributing to enternrises 
reputably managed, and with reputable ob- 
jects, ought to be discountenanced. 

Rev. Silvanus Judd, author of "Mar- 
garet, a New England Tale," "Richard Ed- 
nev," and other works, died at Augusta, 
(Me.,) on the 26th ult. The Age, of that 
town, says of him: — "In the walks of litera- 
ture, Mr. Judd had attained an honorable 
distinction, not limited to the shores of his 
native land. He was devoted and efficient in 
his calling as a pastor. His Christian graces 
had attracted to himself the most respectful 
and kindly regards of all our citizens." 

The Trade Sale of Messrs. Thomas 

& Sons, as appears by announcement in our 
pages, commences at their rooms, in our city, 
March 9 th. The invoices received from all 
j)art8 of the country, .are numerous and 
large. Catalogues are already preparing, 
and there is every promise of a most brilliant 
occasion. Philadelphia is eminently the 
point for the principal book mart of the 
country, which it once was, and will be again, 
we suspect, under the administration of the 
Messrs. Thomas. Certain it is, that their 
admirable business tact, and the large ideas 
which govern their dealings with the trade 
everywhere, have earned for them the most 
unqualified favor. 

"Have we a Bourbon among us?" So 

asks a writer in Putnam's Magazine, and 
then he goes on to prove, as we think, pretty 
conclusively, the affirmative. But who is 
this illustrious Bourbon? No other, we re- 
ply, than Charles Louis, third child of 
Louis XYI and Marie Antoinette. He is 
now known as the Rev. Eleazar Williams, a 
missionary attached to the Episcopal Church, 
and settled at Green Bav, Wisconsin Terri- 
tory. But read the article. 

We. visited the library of a distin- 
guished literary friend, the other evening, 
where we feasted, but not to our heart's con- 
tent — ^the hours sped away so rapidly — upon 
his rare books, illuminated missals, and cu- 
rious autographs. We saw also some very 
superb specimens of binding from the work- 
shop of Messrs. Pawson & Nicholson, Minor 
street. There was also a miniature Hebrew 
Bible, most exquisitely printed with the pen, 
on the* finest vellum. It was bound m a 
style both rich and unique, and the time ex- 
pended in writing it must have covered from 
forty to forty-five years. 

Louis Napoleon lately gave a grand 

ball at the Tuilleries, when he appeared 
in the uniform of a general officer, with the 
ribband and star of the Legion of Honor. He 
wore shoes with small diamond buckles, and 
white silk stockings with diamond knee 
buckles. The Ministers, and several other 



public functionaries, were similarly habited. 
So then the glories of short breeches and silk 
stockings are to take the place of long pantar 
loons and boUes a Vdcuyeri. The card for 
this ball of the late London special constable 
was as follows: 

« Par ordre de TBrnperetir, le Grand Chamliellan a 

lliomieiir de preTenir M. quHl eat intite a passer la 

soiree aa Palais des TuUeries, le Mereredi, 12 Janvier, 
a 9 benres. "Duo dk Bassano. 

((On est prie deremettre oette oarte en entrant.'* 

The papers state that there were two sets 
of tickets — ^those.of a rose color procured an 
entrance by the Pavillion floor, and were set 
apart for the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps and the higher functionaries of the 
State; while white tickets served other per- 
sons, who had access by another entrance on 
the same side. It is not stated whether these 
cards were perfumed; but it is likely that 
they were. 

It is stated in the French papers that 

Auber, who, by the way, is writing a new 
opera to Scribe's libretto, "LaFiancie du Bri- 
gand," is about to be made a Senator. What 
an honor for the great composer to be a Sen- 
tor of Louis Napoleon's making! To be 
known as the composer of "Massaniello" 
would be preferable to us. But then, as 
William Cox said, the reader will recollect, 
the human race should be understood to be 
divided into three classes, viz: Men, Women, 
and Frenchmen. 

Several new books await notice at our 

hands — among them, "The Lofty and the 
Lowly," from the Appletons, and the Quar- 
terly Summary of the Transactions of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, from 
Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., contain- 
ing a memoir of the late Dr. Morton, which 
is accompanied by an admirable likeness. 

The Paris Journal pour Eire was 

made to laugh, the other day, on the 
wrong side of its mouth, having been seized 
for making some rather broader political 
grins than usual. The mode of confiscation 
was ingenious: 8,536 copies of the paper were 
seized and, a fine 6f 55 francs inflicted upon 
each, making the total fine 470,000 francs. 

Eugene Sue; who is now in Savoy, has 

commenced the publication of a new tale, en- 
titled Le Lac dAnnecy ei ses Environs, It 
appears in a Savoy paper. 

The whole country has been shocked 

by the untimely death of the little son of the 
President elect. After all, what are vain, 
empty world-honorsi for securing unalloyed 
happiness? 

A private letter from London gives 

assurance that Grisi and Mario will come 
over in the spring, for an Operatic campaign. 
Good news this. All the ^eat artists of Eu- 
rope will soon be domesticated with us. 



"Bizarre, Bizarre, what sat you, Madcap?" — Farquhar. 
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THE DOUBLE MASK. 

One cold winter's evening, four young 
dandies, all members of the Parisian jockey 
club, were assembled at the Cafe de Paris. 
After talking of steeple-chases, horses, and a 
thousand other of the amusements of wearied 
spirits, one of them rose and proposed going 
that night to the opera. Emile de Beaumont 
and Anatole Devrille concurred ; the excep- 
tion was Raoul. 

**Raoul, you do not answer. Will you go 
with us?" 

"You know, gentlemen, I have abjured 
fancy balls ;" and RaouPs countenance sud- 
denly assumed an indescribable sadness. 

"And are you about returning," inquired 
Jules, "into the same spleen in which you 
were buried last year ? Really, you would 
no longer be recognized. Since your brilliant 
success, which ought to have rendered you 
80 merry, it seems you have renounced all 
the pleasures of the world. However, that 
eventful morning is over, and the remem- 
brance of whatever relation you have lost — 
aunt or cousin, (I know not which,) must be 
nowpretty well effaced from your mind.'' 

"You think so, said Raoul, musingly, and 
with a sigh; but are you not aware that 
there exist such things as remembrances, 
which cannot be effaced V* 

"But if these affect you too much, you 
must endeavor to drive them off," replied 
Jules. 

"It is not, at least, in seeing again the 

I)laces that recall them." Raoul spoke slow- 
y, and tears dropped from his eyes. 

"Somewhat intelligible now," said Ana- 
tole. "Astonishing that the grief should be 
so deep, nothing can distract you from it I 
Could it be an unfortunate love, forgotten, 
betrayed? Could you have met a Lucrere 
in the light costume of a seducing bayadere?" 
In saying this much, Anatole, the great 
talker, made a whirligig worthy of a dancing- 
master, whilst his companions were laughing 
to their heart's content. Raoul, angered, 
was about to depart, when Jules detained 
him. 



"Come," said he, "we shall not be' angry 
with each other for such trifling things ; it 
would be best in you to reveal the cause of 
melancholy, for which, if we cannot banish 
it altogether, we can at least console you." 

"Yes, in mocking me as you have just 
done," said Raoul, with a bitter smile." 

"No, no, no!" cried all at once. Since it 
is something serious, we will engage to make 
no observation that can hurt you. Besides, 
friends do not quarrel thus between each 
other." 

These few words decided the matter. 

"It is not yet nine o'clock, gentlemen," 
said Jules, "and I will proceed to narrate the 
event which has exerted so po>werfiil an in- 
fluence on my life and character. Short it 
will be; but mark ! I will i^oi suffer the least 
raillery. 

"Two years since, immediately after at- 
tending on a soiree given by Mme. la Com- 
tesse de Pradelle, 1 went to the opera ball. 
The crowd there was so dense, that soon it was 
impossible to stir in the green-room, whence 
I observed two women dressed in black do-; 
mines, seeking to make their exit. *I am 
fainting,' said one of these; *I am dying/ 

"So much of grace beautified the form of 
her that spoke, and her voice sounded so 
sweetly, that I was attracted sufficiently to 
offer my services. These were accepted, and 
having succeeded in dragging my com- 
panions out of the crowd, I conducted them 
to a box where they could breathe freely. 
Examining them attentively, I found that 
one, the one whose voice first struck me, 
seemed rather there in the office of a maid of 
honor than a friend. The other expressed 
herself with great elegance and facility, and 
with a disposition something reserved, was 
yet sparkling and gay. 

"So far, chance had wonderfully befriend- 
ed me. I ventured several times to take 
hold of a darling hand well covered with a 
glove, which was smilingly abandoned to me, 
and with all the candor of a child that is 
playing. My happiness could not be ex- 
ceeded. Neither of us spoke of parting. 
The moments passed witti a mysterious 
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charm, which threw me into a delicious re- 
verie. My little domino was ravishing with 
her liveliness, and the finesse of her obser- 
vations. It was the first time, she said, she 
had borne part in such an entertainment, 
and nothing could equal her astonishment 
at the crowd of people swaying to and fro 
before us. The boldness of the women, es- 
pecially, shocked her, and she compared them 
to beautiful fruit that fade after having 
been handled. As for myself, I was gradually 
losing my presence of mind, having the 
greatest desire to see the face of one who had 
seduced me, simply by the charms of her 
language. Imagination is always ingenious 
in embellishing what the mind admires. In 
unuttered apostrophes, I was indulging con- 
jectures. Never, however, was envelope 
more complete ; so attached wad^ the camail 
that nothing could be seen ; over her eyes 
huns a black veil.'' 

''I would have lifted up the mask,'' said 
Anatole. 

"Yes," replied Raoul ; "but it was extreme- 
ly long and attached to her robe, the sleeves 
of which were buttoned over the gloves, these 
also appearing longer than ordinary." 

"That is quite vexatious," said tfules; "it 
was without doubt a poor, persecuted woman, 
who would have profited in the absence of a 
jealous husband, or some modern Barthelo 
pining to see a fancy ball." 

"Or one of those beauties too well known," 
replied Anatole, "who hides herself, not for 
modesty, but for shame." 

"Wait for the end,^' said Raoul. 
"After having remained in the box till four 
o'clock in the morning, my mysterious com- 
panion wished to retire, and appeared to be 
quite embarrassed to get rid of me. I had 
already made several useless solicitations for 
conducting her home. I entreated permission 
but to accompany her to my carriage, and 
thence b^tr her home. 

" *Mine waits me, sir,' she replied." 
"Oh, oh, an equipage!" exclaimed Jules. 
Nothing is requirea now but a coat of arms." 
"All solicitations were vain. We would 
meet elsewhere, she said, and to my enquiry 
as to the place, answered *at the next ball.' 
One condition, however, was attached — ^that 
I should in no way seek to discover who she 
was, as such a discovery would separate us 
for ever. What could* I do but comply. 
Herself and her companion then rose, and 
both disappeared." 

"Ah, zounds !" said Emile. "I would not 
have let her escape thus. I would have fol- 
lowed her against her will." 

"I," said Raoul, "preferred to wait. The 
cup of happiness is ever too soon emptied. 
To be entertained by illusions, to be met with 
obstacles, is the price of every victory worth 
the winning. A presentiment, I know not 



what, still chained me to the place. It was, 
perhaps, a vague fear that the wished-for 
discovery never could be made, that I was 
about to lose or gain everything for which 
life was worth. In a word, I made not a 
step to know that which she wished to hide, 
and I left to her own will the drawing us 
nearer to each other. At the appointed 
evening, I was the first at the rendeEvous, 
At midnight, my beautiful unknown, accom< 

fanied by the same domino, entered the box, 
was full of joy at seeing her ; her presence 
indicated good faith, as well as a sympathy 
which flattered my self-love. We tfiULea long 
and intimately, and with a pleasure no lesa 
active than at the first interview. We wer« 
like two friends who meet after a long ab- 
sence. She dissimulated no impression that 
she felt, and appeared sincerely happy. 

" * Do you know,' I enquired, * that you 
have not told me your first name ?' 

" *0h, for that, I will tell you ; it is Nelly.' 
"This name for me was sufficiently attrac- 
tive. 

" *Thcn, dear Nelly, this much revealed, 1 1 
may now hope to see your charming face.' 

"She shuddered, and replied: *What! al- 
ways the same idea I let us speak no more 
of that.' 

" *Then the mystery will be eternal.' 
"^Probably.' 

" *And are you altogether free?' 
"'Yes.' 

V *Then no human power shall separate us.' 
"At this moment, I felt Nelly's hand trem- 
bling in mine. A silence elapsed. She wished 
to speak; her voice altered; she was weeping. 
"'Listen to me, Nelly. I know not with 
what sentiments I inspire you; but this I 
know, that I love you, and am assured that 
this love is not misplaced. If you imagine 
that one day you may respond, avow it with- 
out fear. This mask, which hides your fea- 
tures, will serve your timidity. I would not 
see you blush, fray speak 1' 

"Nelly replied to this earnest entreaty with 
coolness*: 'That I am not a woman unworthy 
of your esteem, the rendezvous I have ap- 
pointed may serve to show. This is all the 
answer I can make to your demand. The 
love you offer would render me happy and 
proud ; but we are separated by a cruel fate ; 
you will never see me.' 

" *Nelly, Nelly. Pronounce youthesewords 
in the presence of supreme happiness. But 
what matters it? You love me; you have said 
it; I no longer quit you.' 

"'Mercy,' she exclaimed. 'Are you al- 
ready wearied of your happiness.' 

"'No; no — ^but I wish it to be complete. 
This morning I will conduct you home; I will 
be at your disposal for the return.' 
"Her agitation was extreme. 
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•*I suffered the more my curiosity was ex- 
cited. 

** *Well/ she said at Ijst, with desperate 
resolution, *you may come, but not this morn- 
ing. This eyening, at seven o'clock, le rue 
Persigny, No. 23. You will ask for Madam 
de Rumigny. Nothing more! Give me your 
woi^ of honor!' 

"Overwhelmed with joy, I promised every- 
thing. Eor the rest of the night, she was si- 
lent and sad: sometimes taking my hand and 
pressing it to her heart, *As long as I live,' 
she murmured, 'my heart is yours; but t^iis 
life, I fear, will not be long.' 

"It was impossible for me to comprehend 
why so much grief should be joined to so 
much liveliness. 

"Nelly's head was bent over my shoulder, 
and her hands were enclosed in mine. 

"The opera ball lasted longer than usual; 
but we remained until the end. It was now 
necessary we should separate. I conducted 
her to her carriage, to which were attached 
two magnificent steeds. Each saying to the 
other *au revoir,' we parted." 

Anatole and Emile agreed that the history 
Was becoming interesting. 

Raoul sighed, and doubted whether he 
should contmue. 

"When I arrived at the appointed hour and 
place, I think I had the fever. Before me 
was a magnificent hotel, and I asked for 
Madame do Rumigny. I was introduced in- 
to a superb salon, where having waited for 
about five minutes, a woman whose voice I 
recognized as that of the companion of Nelly, 
bade me follow her to a room, in which I 
soon found myself alone with Nelly, still 
dressed as a domino, and her face still cover- 
ed with a mask. The air of the room ap- 
peared to be perfumed. A lamp of alabaster, 
suspended from the ceiling, cast a feeble light 
that only added to the mystery of our inter- 
view. * Confess,' I said to Nelly, *that you 
have put my patience to a rude trial. We are 
no longer at the opera ball, and you will per- 
mit me, I trust, to remove a mask which hides 
me from happiness.' 

"I stretched forward my hand ; but Nelly 
drew herself back, exclaiming 'I pray you a 
few moments more. As soon as this mask 
falls off, you will fly me.' 

"Varied conjectures flitted across my mind. 
Composing again my thoughts, the thought 
struck me that this lovely Nelly was one of 
those lost beings, whose heart, long neglect- 
ed, at last aband9ns itself to love ; but who, 
in the consciousness of degradation, torments 
herself with the idea of the contempt await- 
ing her, especially when this comes from a 
beloved one. Then, recalling our conversa- 
tions, I thought of her divine candor, the 
purity of her language, the nobleness and 
elevation of her soul ; and, thinking thus, I 



was angry with myself for dishonoring her 
with a suspicion. I then said to myself, she 
must be extremely ugly. Nelly, unmoyable 
before me, had tiie appearance of a victim 
awaiting her condemn ation. She placed her- 
self at my side, as I took a seat on the sofa. 

" *What are you thinking about?' she said. 
Oh! how unhappy I am.' 

" *You must be very ugly,' wus my only re- 
sponse. 

" *0n the contrary,' she replied; *I was al- 
ways told that I was handsome. But then 
there are so many kinds of beauties. For 
you, perhaps, I will be ugly; and if you loved 
me more — .' 

"I would not permit her to proceed, *What- 
ever you are, I will love you,' I exclaimed 
impetuously. *This is suffering too long ; I 
must see you.' And saying this, I tore the 
mask. Seeing nothing yet but black, I con- 
cluded that for fear of a too great surprise, 
she had covered her face with a veil, and pre- 
pared accordingly to vanquish this new ob- 
stacle. But, oh! horror! Placing my hand on 
her forehead, I felt the coldness of the skin. 
All my life I had had a hatred for negroes; but 
now, 1 uttered not a word; I was annihilated. 
As for poor Nelly, perceiving the disagreea- 
ble effect the discovery had caused me, she 
threw herself on her knees, covered her face 
with her hands, and uttered heart-rending 
complaints. I raised her hastily. She re- 
mained for some time seated by me without 
speaking. My embarrassment was extreme. 
Nelly was the first to break silence. 

*^ *Raoul,' she said, *whj have you not ac- 
ceded to my prayer, we might otherwise have 
still been happy. Now you hate me, do you 
not?' 

" *Child,' I said to her, with a gaiety that I 
was far from feeling, *are you not always 
that amiable woman whose mind and angelic 
sweetness had so much charm for me? You 
have lost nothing; I have been surprised, that 
is all; but my feelings are the same. Believe 
it!' 

"Nelly thanked me with a smile so full of 
melancholy, that I saw she was not convinc- 
ed of the sincerity of my words. 

" *You have not many things to learn about 
me,' added she, *for I would wish you to 
know how it is, that born under such a dif- 
ferent climate, I have the education and 
manners of the women of your country.' 

" *Speak then, I entreat you,' was my an- 
swer. 'Whatever concerns you gives me in- 
terest.' 

"And this is her narration :" 
Ck>nolu8ion in No. 24. 

Major Bums — a descendant of the poet — 
has his patent of nobility made out, and will 
shortly be gazetted as Baron Ellisland, the 
name of Burns' farm. 
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THREE MONTHS IN A LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

THIRD AND LAST FAFER. 

Saddening as are, perhaps, the majority 
of the scenes witnessed in a lunatic asylum, 
yet they are not all such. One may occa- 
sionally be met, which is not less amusing 
than unaccountable. 

It may have been three weeks after my 
admission, that I was one day accosted by a 

patient, who asked if my name was not , 

and if I did not formerly live in 1 

^'Yes," was my reply to both questions. He 
then told me nis name was Townley, that he 

was distantly related to , a client of 

mine, with whom I was intimately acquaint- 
ed from having transacted a great deal of 
business for him. I then asked of my que- 
rist, in turn, how he chanced to be here ? 
With tolerable frankness, though after some 
hesitation, he informed me, that at long in- 
tervals he was liable to drink to excess, and 
that the frequent consequence of such excess 
was an attack of lunacy, lasting from three 
to six months, a period he had several times 
spent in this asylum. This self-introduction 
of his led to a pretty free interchange be- 
tween us afterwards. I found him, as his 
first appearance had indicated, to be a good- 
natured and well-intentioned man enough ; 
but of a decidedly mediocre intellect, and 
uncultivated and illiterate to a degree quite 
uncommon. He was the very last person 
from whom you would have expected a flight 
of fancy, or a thought or wora of any other 
than the most common-place description. 
For most of the time, he was totally free from 
all lunatic symptoms, and was very efficient 
in the performance of menial services about 
the establishment. But, perhaps, once a 
fortnight, he had an insane outbreak, in 
which he was perfectly good-humored and 
harmless, and never known to perpetrate 
any sort of mischief, but in which ne was 
transformed into a being as different as could 
possibly be conceived. According to some 
previous suggestions, madness seemed not to 
confuse and bewilder his mind at all, but to 
elevate all his faculties to an immeasurably 
higher plane, and to summon into vivid ac- 
tion faculties before unknown either to others 
or himself. For, aeain and again, on these 
occasions, I have heard him talk ori^nal 
verse as rapidly as his tongue could move, 
for the quarter or half-hour together — verse 
in all the most difficult species of metre, and 
terminatine with the most difficult sorts of 
rhymes. I have myself been accustomed, 
from childhood, to make verses ; but I always 
regard it a severe task to write any con- 
siderable number of lines, ending in what 
the Italians call "female rhymes" — thai is 



rhyming words of two or three syllabi^ 
each. And yet I have repeatedly listened i4 
that man, while he spoke out at least fiftj^ 
rightly measured couplets^ each closing -witm 
two or three syllabled rhymes I I have read] 
of marvellous performances by the Italiansi 
in improvisation; but the performances of] 
this lunatic, all things considered, struck mej 
as more inexplicable than any of these tradi- 
tional Italian feats. 

One inference, however, I drew from these 
facts, which seemed to be impregnable, and it 
was, that all men, however deficient in naen- 
tal powers they ma^ seem, do yet possess the 
germs of every quality belonging to the naost 
gifted of the race ; also, that, at some stage of 
3ieir being, these germs will all blossom and 
bear fruit F<» in this humble, sparely-en- 
dowed man, the poetic faculty evidently ex- 
isted, and though lying dormant in his ordi- 
nary state, was roused into manifestation by 
the abnormal excitement of insanity. 

I witnessed another case in some respects 
resembling this. It was that of a physician, 
once holding a reputable position ; but who 
had now, for several years, been an inmate 
of the asylum, and classed among the "in- 
curables." Ordinarily, he was moping and 
silent, and seemed gradually approaching 
that saddest stage of lunacy where it passes 
into idiocy. But at times, for no discernable 
reason, he would start up and continue for 
hours in a most vivacious mode of life and 
action. The coming on of these moods vould 
be the signal for a throng to gather about 
him whom he would long keep in a roar of 
laughter, by declamations, ana gestures, and 
positions the most irresistibly comic and lu- 
dicrous I ever witnessed, either on ©r off the 
stage. The movements and grimaces of our 
drollest Ethiopian minstrels would bear no 
comparison with those exhibitions of his, and 
very likely the stimulus of a disordered brain 
stirred into activity a humor, which, in his 
years of sanity, may have been entirely 
latent. 

There was another patient who caused me 
a cood deal of speculation, as well as no 
litde annoyance^. He had been a western 
merchant, quite illiterate, but apparently en- 
dowed with a large share of native energy and 
enterprise. His lunacy showed itself chiefiy 
in two ways. He, first, believed himself to 
be every ^reat man he read of or heard 
named, fie was Washington, Wellington, 
Napoleon, Alexander and Osesar. Nor did 
this mad error stop here. He also proclaim- 
ed himself Jesus Christ and God Almighty, 
and did so in all seriousness and laith. 
Again, he called himself the owner of every 
article of property he saw and heard mention- 
ed. Thus, the asylum buildings and grounds 
were his ; l^e steamers passing on the river 
were his ; in short, the wliole world and all it 
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cozxt^ained belonged to him in fee simple. 
Tfaiese singulaj tendencies gave me the im- 
pression that he must have been, by tempera- 
ment, intensely acquisitive and ambitious, 
and. that his lunacy must have sprung from 
an^ excessive, morbid action of these propen- 
sities. He used to annoy me outrageously 
\>y reading aloud by the half hour together. 
We had a reading-room, furnished with a 
tolerable collection of books, and several of 
the daily city papers. Every morning, this man 
would seat himself at the library table, vi^ith 
a newly arrived paper, and read aloud in that 
slow, stumbling, mispronpuncing way, which 
becomes well nigh distracting to the listener 
even in five minutes ; and yet, unless called 
away by some very urgent cause, he would 
read on thus a whole forenoon, nor could all 
the measures tried ever break up this prac- 
tice. 

But the poor fellow's life came to an ab- 
rupt close during my stay. On the evening 
of a day when he had been confined to hi» 
room by some slight indisposition, an atten- 
dant carried him some bread and butter and 
tea, and left him alone. On returning, twenty 
minutes after, for the dishes, the attendant 
found the lunatic stone dead, with a large 
lump of soft bread sticking in his throat I 
It was habitual with the maniacs, especially 
with those most disordered, to stuff their 
mouths so full in eating, that the beholder 
would suppose, every moment, they must 
inevitably choke themselves. And probably 
this man fell a victim to that alimentary 
rapacity, which he was not sufficiently ra- 
tional to control. 

There was one patient who gave me the 
"glooms" every time I looked at him, and 
yet he was hardly ever out of mj sight. S'or 
all day long, of almost every day in tne seven, 
he traversed from end to end the hall, into 
which my room opened, rarely sitting down or 
stopping, accosting no one, noticing no per- 
son or thing, and showing that he possessed 
a tongue only by a sort of incoherent, sav- 
age-sounding muttering. He was a tall, 
brawny-loo^ng man, with a surly, disagree- 
able face, and an ominous-shaped head. I 
never heard him utter a word, or manifest 
the least token of fellowship during my thir- 
teen weeks' stay, though he would sometimes 
give an unmerciful kick with his elephantine 
foot to a patient who crossed his track. The 
•doctor found it excessively difficult to reduce 
him to obedience on his first arrival, and was 
only able to effect it by a barrel or two of 
cold water administered to him in the shower 
bath. This application never fails, even with 
the most violent or stubborn. 

Among the most melancholy spectacles, 
there were the epileptics, of whom were 
several in very different stages of the malady. 
One of these was a captain of dragoons in the 



British army, not over thirty years old, and 
one of the most elegant looking men in face 
and form I ever saw. He was immensely 
wealthy; of high social standing; with a beau- 
tiful young wife and two loveljr little girls. 
And here he was, a drivelling idiot, unable 
to dress or feed himself, or even to speak, 
more than an infant. In spite of all medical 
effort, he grew daily worse, and the best so- 
lace, under the circumstances, was that his 
remaining life must evidently be brief. 

There was also a youth of nineteen, in .an 
earlier stage of the malady, yet already so 
far shattered by it, as to be little else than 
an imbecile both in body and mind. He 
would often drop on the brick floor in a fit, 
as suddenly as if shot through; and as he lay 
vnrithing there, with eyes rolled up and froth- 
ing mouth, I thought I had had never wit- 
nessed so ghastly a spectacle. It is a marvel 
how the human frame can survive, for long 
years, repeated shocks of a disease, which 
wears an aspect so fatal-seeming as this. 
And the tale seems hardly credible, that both 
Julius Caesar and Peter the Great should 
have been subject to these hideous attacks, 
and yet have retained such supreme vigor of 
both mind and body, as they appear to have 
done to the last. 

Perhaps the reader will now tolerate a brief 
account of some personal ills, which I was 
fated to suffer. Some five weeks after enter- 
ing the asylum, I was attacked with fever 
and ague, which he, who has had it once, 
never desires to have again. It commenced 
with a "jumping" head-ache, which tran- 
scended everything I had hitherto supposed 
a head capable of. The doctor, in mercy, 
gave me a single bedded room, that I might 
be out of hearing of my chattering compan- 
ions. For nine times twenty-four hours that 
head-ache lasted with but little intermission, 
and the main perceptible effect of the doctor's 
nauseous, poisonous dru^s, was to add to the 
original pains new and different ones. Never 
shall I lorget those dreadful, interminable 
winter nights, when, after resting my head 
on the pillow, till its throbs, which seemed 
like sledge-hammer blows, became intolera- 
ble, I would rise and traverse the cold gal- 
lery till I could no longer hold myself up- 
right. I would then lie down, only to be 
again called up, a few minutes later, and in 
this alternation of up and down, the long, 
dark hours were spent perforce. 

At last the head-ache subsided, and was 
succeeded by a pleasing interchange of burn- 
ing heats and freezing chills. No amount of 
cold external appliances would rectify the 
former, and no amount of garments or ignited 
coal would counteract the latter. Of course I 
became extremely debilitated, and was oblig- 
ed to keep my bed a great portion of the 
time. By consequence, i£e remaining weeks 
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of my stay dragged on tardily, wearily and 
drearily. I could not read, nor could 1 take 
the slightest interest in the many things, 
which had excited my curiosity and made 
the time pass tolerably before. I would still 
attend the periodical **ball8,'' and, strangely 
enough, the occasion would so enliven and 
invigorate me, that I could dance for hours, 
though I had been able to sit up hardly at 
all through the day. But enough of this. Suf- 
fice it to say, that it was nearly two years af- 
ter, before 1 had recovered the full measure 
of strength, of which 1 had been spoiled by 
these few weeks' illness. 

I might describe scores of other patients, 
but I fear the reader's interest, if he has felt 
any, is already exhausted, and I will therefore 
close by a few miscellaneous suggestions and 
remarks. 

There are seasons when rapst of the patients, 
— especially those whose lunatic attacks are 
only intermittent, — are dreadfiiUy weary of 
their confinement and would get away if they 
could. And why do they not get away? How 
is it, that half a dozen attendants are able to 
control a hundred men, four-fifths of whom, 
perhaps, are physically as strong, if not 
stronger than themselves? If the patients, or 
even a score of them, could harmonise and 
combine, they might bind and gag every at- 
tendant, take their keys, unlock the doors, 
and make their escape. 

But the simple met is, lunatics cannot 
combine for effecting a common end ; this is 
one of the most marked features of their mal- 
ady. A single maniac may employ a great 
deal of cunning and dissimulation, and is 
capable of carrying out a complicated and 
lengthened series of measures for accomplish- 
ing some purpose of his own. But when two 
or more of them attempt to unite their forces 
and confer on some plan to be executed, they 
either cannot agree at all ; or, if they agree 
for a short space, one or another is sure very 
soon to betray the rest, to disclose their in- 
tents, and perhaps help to defeat them. So 
that, practically, each lunatic stands alone in 
opposition to the whole number of attendants 
and cannot rely on the slightest aid from the 
scores of his mad companions. So striking 
is this feature of lunacy, that we may well 
regard it a providential arrangement, which 
deprives of a terrible power of working mis- 
chief those who have lost their capacity of 
self-control. 

Something of the same conservative provi- 
dential arrangement is witnessed in the case 
of the crfminal and vicious. They cannot re- 
ly on each others' fidelity, but are ever ready 
to betray each other, and rend in pieces the 
very schemes they have aided in forming, and 
have sworn to help execute. By this means, 
society is preserved from the measureless 
evil which might be done by a combination 



of men, with^all their intellectual powers in 
full vigor and on the alert, and totally free 
from me restraints of conscience and princi- 
ple, if, at the same time, they could hold to- 
gether and be as true to each other, as the 
virtuous part of mankind. But evil is self- 
explosive and self-defeating, as well as luna- 
cy, and Heaven be thanked for both these or- 
dinations. 

There exists in such asylums one liability 
to abuse, which should be carefully looked 
after and counteracted by all having the care 
and supervision of them. I noticed, that 
most or the attendants were . illiterate, of a 
rather low order of scull, vrith the animal 
organs, especially those of combativeness and 
destructiveness, unusually large. Now the 
lunatics sometimes break out into violence, 
and then they, perhaps, may assault each 
other or an attendant. Of course it is right 
the maniac should in such case, be subdued 
and placed in a condition, wherein he can 
do no mischief. But it is not right, — ^it is 
outrageous, that this poor, bewilde^ wretch 
should be treated precisely as if in full pos- 
session of his reason and acting from malig- 
nant intent. And yet I have 6een him thus 
treated. More than once or twice, I have seen 
two or three attendants fling themselves upon 
the maniac, throw him down, and pound his 
head on the brick floor till his strength was 
paralyzed or he was nearly, if not quite, sense- 
less 1 They did this, too, in high wrath. 
They were evidently projeoked, precisely as 
though their assailant were a sane man, and 
they acted with vindictive, retaliatory feel- 
ing, and not with the feeling of a nurse to- 
wards a delirious patient. 

The same abuse is prevalent in our sick- 
hospitals. I was told by two attendants in 
such a one, that their method of quelling de- 
lirium tremens patients in their violent fits, 
was to thump their heads on the floor, till 
they became insensible ! 

Surely it is the duty of the Supervisors of 
these establishments to root out such abuses. 
The forlorn inmates are at the mercy of their 
attendants, and those, whom God has smitten, 
should at least be sacred from the cruelty of 
man I 



A PIG POSSESSED. 

In a book which is read less than it should 
be, we are told of some three thousand swine 
into whom a legion of devils, who had been 
cast out of a man, had entered, lead them 
to make a sudden and short sea voyage, to 
the no small annoyance of their owners. My 
object is not here to enquire why it should 
take as many devils to manage one man as 
would drive three thousand swine into the 
sea, or whether pigs are even possessed with 
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d-eyils at the present day, as some suppose; 
"bixt merely to tell a story with which 1 was 
nauch amused when I heard it. 

When in Western New York, some time 
eince, a gentleman whose guest I was, said 
tJtiat he had recently been in the town of 

O — ■ , where the following facts had just 

cccurred: 

A man named Barney iBluff, who lived 
■fcliere, was one of those simple, credulous 
creatures who are always the butt of all 
around them. He resided some distance 
from the tillage, in a small house, where he 
and his wife Pegcy managed to live a half- 
laboring and half-loafing kind of life, depend- 
ing mamly for meat on the pig which they 
fattened each year. 

As the pen had recently been emptied by 
the slaughter of its inmate, Barney . bought 
another, and on his way home with the 
youngster, he left the bag in which it was, 
at the door of a store in the village, where he 
stopped to loaf and gossip as he was in the 
habit of doing, dwelling largely on the mer-. 
its of his new pig. 

While thus employed, the merchant, who 
was somewhat a wag, slipped out, and hav- 
ing emptied the pig from the bag into his 
own pen, put a large gentleman cat in its 
place. He then told Barney that the breed 
of pigs to which his belonged were very spry, 
and if he was not careful, it would jump out 
of his pen, and get away, when he put it 
there. 

"Til risk him," said Barney; "for my 
pen is all kivered over with boards, so that 
ne can't git out if he tries." 

As this happened in the evening, it was 
late when he reached home, and Peggy hav- 
ing gone to bed, he called out to her to get up 
quick, and help him; telling her that he had 
brought home the most curousest pig he ever 
Beed, and mighty spry, too — so that if they 
wasent keerful it would git away |from them, 
and run off. Having lifted the bag up over 
a hole in the cover of the pen, he told Peggy 
to untie the string, when the cat, badly 
frightened,' instead of dropping into the hole, 
struck on a board which covered the pen, 
and moved off, in double quick time. 

As it was dark, they thought that it was 
the pig that had made such leaps through 
the snow, and filled with wonder, they made 
up their minds that the animal was possessed, 
like those which were drowned in the sea, 
and being afraid to sleep in their house w^ h 
such ^ dangerous animal around, they went 
to a neighbor's, half a mile distant, and 
spent the night. 

The next day, Barney, full of wonder^ told 
his story all through the village, where ev- 
ery one knew the trick that had been played 
upon him, and could, with difficulty, keep 
from shouting with laughter, while listening 



to him. At length he came to the store of 
the merchant who had taken his pig, and 
had just turned it loose in the street, where 
Barney was greatly surprised at finding it; 
and having carried it home, he carefully 
covered the pen with boards, and laid stones 
on them, to hold them down. He still tells 
the story, hov^^ever, and says thai no mortal 
pig ever made such mighty long, jumps as 
that did, unless he had the devil in him. 

THE ROMANCE OF BLOCKLEY. 

NO. VI, — THE COLORED W'ARDS. 

a Sha4ow8, cloudfl and darl:nes8 rest upon it** 

No picture can legitimately claim t^e ap- 
pellation of complete, unless the canvass 
presents alternate touches of light and 
shadow. We must have the dark ground to 
impart vividness by way of contrast to the 
warmer and more cheerful coloring. An ar- 
tist will never dissent from a doctrine which 
is the substratum of drawing and painting, 
nor will he censure us, we are confident, if 
adopting his principle and conforming, dis- 
ciple-like, to his model, we give to our Ro- 
mance a deeper tinge, and mix the colors 
which impart a more sombre hue. 

Reader, we drop our sententious illustra- 
tion, and without further ceremony, intro- 
duce you first to the colored medical ward. 
Ascend the magnificent stairway, pass the 
second floor, and come out upon the third, a 
little fatigued perhaps by patronizing such 
an ascending series, and you are fairly at the 
portal of the capacious ward.'' 

"Will de gemman walk in to see de corps 
of survivors?" 

Such are the euphonious and classical syl- 
lables which fall bewitchingly on your ear 
as hat in hand you stand peering into the 
long-drawn passage, or directing your gaze 
within the large quadrangular room, with its 
tiers of couches, each of which is graced by 
a lineal descendant of Ham, the father of 
Canaan. The salutation is altogether so un- 
anticipated that you instinctively incline 
your body a little to the speaker, by way of 
gentlemanly deference. Your ey«8 at once 
rest upon the captain of the ward, (such is 
the official designation, which is as highly 
prized by him who bears it, as though it were 
tantamount with that of the Bashaw of Tri- 
poli,) and you recognize in him the legiti- 
mate cicerone of the department whose his- 
tory you have come to examine. Politely he 
shows you through the premises, discourses 
learnedly on the ventilation of the room 
— shows you, with an air of consummate 
dignity, the glass case which constitutes the 
receptacle of his drugs and medicines, and 
which, by the way, might remind you of the 
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Patent Office on a diminutiye scale — solicits 
your attention to his detail of the various dis- 
eases which are now prevalent— comments in 
terms of glowing panegyric on the untiring 
labors of the medical staff — and finally asks 
you "to walk round to de patients, and view 
de manifest comfort which is marked on de 
countenance/' All these fast-coming topics 
are dashed off in an equestrian stvle. They 
are discussed sententiously, a little after the 
order of Greek or Latin aphorisms. (All 
functionaries have a propensity to deal in 
laconics.) "De room is ventilated, the gem- 
man will observe, wid proper 'tention to reg- 
ular tactics; de drugs, and other nostrums; on 
de gemman's left hand, in de glass case, are 
under your humble sarvant's particular juris- 

Erudence; fine doctors, bred to de ole school, 
onors to de profession; some fevers, more 
consumptions, a few scattering cases of both 
mixt." And as Rodney thus graphically 
and with lightning speed, touches upon all 
the collateral topics of his function, to im- 
press you with the fact of his importance, he 
IS stepping from bed to bed, adjusting a pil- 
low, nandmg a drink, examining a blister, 
and discharging similar offices, with an ad 
captandum grace, truly captivating and in- 
disputable. 

We cannot introduce you, dear reader, to 
old Uncle Harry, for he no longer resides on 
this side of the house; bnt he was a character 
with an emphasi«. We think that on the 
whole he eclmsed Rodney. He was indeed 
a veteran. The snows of fourscore winters 
had descended noiselessly on his brow, and 
his limbs, once vigorous, were tottering be- 
neath him. Unalue to attend to any manual 
employment, and never having been taught 
to read, (which his unimpaired eyesight 
would have rendered a most pleasurable and 
morally productive pursuit, had he boasted 
of the ac(^uisition,) the poor old man struck 
out for himself an orbit of usefulness, and 
embarked his efforts in a noble cause. Tho- 
roughly alive to the importance of religion, 
and himself a pleasing exemplification of its 
transforming and enSghtening influence — 
with a heart through which the milk of hu- 
man kindness coursed its unobstructed way 
— and with an earnest purpose to accomplish 
good in a practical and simple method, old 
Uncle Harry became the self-constituted 
spiritual adviser of all the patients. Nor was 
his ministration purely one of genial tendei^ 
ness. If a case occurred where downright 
indifference was manifested by a sick man, 
with reference to his eternal welfare; or if to 
indifference profanity was annexed, and the 
sufferer profusely mingled execrations with 
his coiiversation, then the sable patriarch 
abjured the mantle of a son of consolation, 
and wrapped himself in the shaggy hide of a 
son of thunder. He had not only the skin of 



the Kemsean lion, but his unquestioned roar. 
Barnabas was metamorphosed into Boan- 
erges. With his old hickory staff in hand, 
an emblem of those inflexible principles 
whose sturdy advocate he was, would be 
stand by the bed of his patient, and bring it 
down upon the floor with emphasis, as he 
shouted, "Set thy house in order, I tell you, 
and listen to de voice ob de prophets ! " 
Grotesque as were some of his movements, 
and most singular in point of illustration 
some of his harangues, there was about him 
such a heartiness of manner, such a whole- 
souled decision, such an unvarying determi- 
nation to let no occasion pass which could in 
any method be improved to the spiritual ame- 
lioration of his fellow men, while at the same 
time he extended frequently the offioe of 
nurse with a tenderness as touching as it 
was rare, thus proving incontestibly that no 
fanatical impulse influenced his actions, that 
we could not withhold the homage of our bo- 
soms from this plain, unlettered, but holy 
man. Here was the primordial element of 
the noblest philanthropy, though the sjjhere 
of its exercise was necessarily circumscribed. 
The same overpowering sentiment might 
under other circumstances have led him to 
the occupancy of a position where his minis- 
trations would have savingly benefited an 
entire territory of his heathen fatherland, 
and his enlightened intellect been a discrim- 
inating coadjutor to his warm and impulsive 
heart. We have frequently been amused at 
some of Harry's illustrations. His similes 
were veritable curiosities. They would be 
gems of the first water in an edition of Ethi- 
opian rhetoric. 

"Parson" — he would say, as he sat upon 
his ricketty stool, pressing heavily at the 
same time on that hickory staff, which en- 
forced his arguments as well as sustained 
his feeble frame — "Parson, I have been tel- 
ling dat man to set his house in order: but 
de son-in-law of Lot mocked de old fellow 
when he axed him to leave Sodom in de suds 
and escape to de city of refuge, and I guess 
old Harry no better dan old Lot. People 
give de world de tallow and de devil all de 
wick; and de Lord may be put off for his 
share wid nuffin but de snuff ob de candle. 
Dat's not de honest way to do business, and 
I takes notice, parson, dat de mem who acts 
so scaly never dies easy. Uncle Harry al- 
ways pays particular 'tention to dat branch 
ob de science ob theology." 

This really excellent — ^man, our pen had 
almost written — ^this unquestionable genius, 
has been transferred to another wing of the 
building, and is now a worthy and honored 
occupant of the colored superannuated ward. 
On a genial day, sueh as will sometimes 
come even in mid-winter, like a graceful 
episode of the weather, Uncle Harry will 
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bring his stool out apon the walk, where he 
can watch the hands of the dock which 
measures off the hoars from the summit of 
the wash-house. Shall we fathom ihe medi- 
tations of the good old unsophisticated Afri- 
can, as his aged eye thus contemplates the 
monitor to him so eloquent of departing time? 
Ah, he is communing with the Famer of 
Rternityl He is anticipating, by the exercise 
of a child-like confidence, thatbrightand bles- 
sed era when hours for him shall cease forever 
—when, life*s fitful fever over, he shall sleep 
well, in the sure and certain hope of the Re- 
surrection of the Just. Old departing Chris- 
tian, we love to dwell on those virtues which 
nestle in the heart which is near its last pul^ 
sation. They are tirtues which dignify 
humanity, and fling a halo of light, more 
sparkling than Brazilian gems, around the 
brow of the lowliest and most unnoticed of 
earth's children. They constitute an envi- 
able peerage. They make their possessor, in 
the faee of every influence calculated to 
weaken his title to mere worldly position, **a 
little lower than the angels.'^ They put 
around the neck of even the badged pauper 
the medal, not of knighthood, but of saint- 
hood, and they build a road direct and open 
from the Almshouse gate to the gate of the 
Celestial City. Would that such virtues 
could find an impartial chronicler, however 
insignificant (as man computes significance) 
be the individual in whose breast they glow 
with undying constancy. When Mammon 
shall cease to guide the pen, and Rank com- 
pels not obsequious homage — ^when honest 
worth is appreciated, though divested of 

Eurple garniture, then will the class of hum- 
le men of whom old Uncle Harry is the 
type> be rescued from the obscurity to which 
iron circumstance would appear to have for- 
ever destined them, and be exhibited as mod- 
els for universal imitation. Come the day 
when we can appreciate the merits of the 
picture without being influenced by the 
plainness of its encircling frame, and detect 
the solid gold though it has been melted, 
and assayed, and cut, and stamped, in that 
mint of which Providence is chief director — 
the mint of Poverty. 

Shall we now introduce you to the female 
colored ward? As we approach the capa- 
cious room, we meet in the long hall the 
worthy Matron of the building, who unites 
to decision of character all the elements of an 
amiable and gentle disposition, and under 
whose efficient management the entire house- 
hold economy is wisely and judiciously ad- 
justed. She is engaged in conversation with 
that old female, whose towering white bon- 
net indicates pre-eminence of some order; 
and you can see by the confiding way in 
which the latter communicates her wishes, 
that the governess and governed are on the 



most amiable and pleasant terms. The 
Matron listens kindly to the loquacious har- 
angue of the decrepid female, for she is one 
of that limited class who sacredly respect the 
feelings of all who ajre related to her in the 
bonds of a common sisterhood; and if we lis- 
ten likewise, we shall catch the burden of the 
theme which so engrosses the mind of the 
superannuated speaker. 

**Matron, we want a leetle extry meetin' in 
de ward to^norrow, if it be pleasin to de civil 
'thorities. It is to be of de nature of a love^ 
feast, and we 'spectsome of de colored bred- 
ren from de cit^ to come out and help us roll 
on de ball. Will de Matron signify her mind 
in de case, and give us de liberty to hold de 
meetin?" "Well, Dinah," says the Matron, 
while a benevolent smile lights up her coun- 
tenance, **I am afraid that if permission is 
granted, you will be rather too boisterous in 
your devotions, and distui^ some in the next 
wards who prefer to worship God in a more 
sedate and orderly method. If you thought 
vou could keep quiet, I will take the taatter 
into consideration." "Matron, we go 'cor- 
din to de Scripture," responds old Dinah, 
kindling into unaccustomed enthusiasm, in 
finding that the religious performances in 
which she has long engaged, are thought to 
be too noisy in character; "we go 'cordin to 
de Scripture. If de floods clap dir hands 
when they hab'nt got any, so may we. 
Doesn't de prophet say dat if we bring all 
de tythes into de storehouse, which signifies 
bringin all our prayers togeder into de ward, 
de Lord will open to us de vnndows of Hea- 
ven, and pour us out such a blessin dat we 
shall not be able to contain it. Dat means 
he will pour into our hearts such fine feel- 
ings, such rejoicings of de free sperrit, dat we 
can't hold in; we must give a little vent to 
de rapture, or else we must bust." 

The colloquy ceases, and Dinah traverses 
the hall, to bear back to the committee who 
have delegated to her the important trust, 
the issue of the interview with the civil 
authorities. The religious instinct flourishes 
in a kindly and generous soil, where no ad- 
ventitious influences combine to impair or 
stint its developm^it. When religion is se- 
parated from its concomitants of costly 
churches and elegantly furnished pews, and 
appears in unadorned habiliments, its very 
simplicity adds to its majestic mein, its un- 
alloyed and noble grandeur. Then the entire 
feelings are surrendered to its supremacy 
when earth is shut out from the senses, and 
fashion and art are but a non-existence. Nor 
must we censure if the excitable temperament 
of the African induce him to patronize a de- 
votion more noisy in its elements than that 
to which from childhood we have been habit- 
uated. His exuberant religious feelings may 
lead him to some excess, it is true ; but if the 
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head be not very clear in its recognition of 
etiquette, we may rest assured that the heart 
is in the right place. Never has the writer 
experienced sensations of such unquestioned 
delight, as when listening to some spiritual 
song, as its long-drawn and doubly-emphatic 
cadence came rolling out from the ward 
devoted to the exclusive occupancy of the 
colored females. It would seem as if the 
very souls of the choristers were borne upon 
sacred song as on a chosen vehicle, upward and 
onward to the throne of the Omnipotent. 
And when the swelling chorus, which al- 
luded to the mystic Jordan of Death, and the 
Elysian fields, in reversion for the good and 
true beyond the stars, was sung by the en- 
tire assembly, vou might almost fancy them 
to be a band of conquerors who were setting 
the grim tyrant at defiance, and taking pos- 
session in advance of that better country, on 
whose raptures they were so emphatically 
descanting. Often have we been borne along 
in concert, and found our feelings a little too 
unmanageable for our cooler and more cal- 
culating judgment. Often has tiie sacred 
song, compared with which Italian trills are 
tame, unlocked the fountain of sensibility 
and urged the teardrop from its crystal cell, 
to testify the subdued feelings of a heart 
which would not remain impervious to such 
an influence. And when in her graphic and 
simple style of expression, some old disciple 
has acknowledged that she has been "Aston- 
ishingly blest under de singing," we have 
heartily assented to the probability that her 
honest soul has indeed experienced an acces- 
sion of spiritual enjoyment, and that peace 
and serenity and hope, have flown like so 
many birdlings from tne branches of the Tree 
of Life, to nestle in her bosom. 

We now will leave this wing of the build- 
ing, and step over to the Insane side, for the 
purpose of nanding a prayer book to one of 
the colored patients. Ah, Hetty has laid 
down her piece of sewing, and is advancing 
to meet us. Did you ever see a more tidy, 
well-mannered person, in the entire category 
of mental disease. There is a courtly 
politeness about her which savors very 
strongly of the chivalrous South, that region 
of our beloved country so pre-eminent 
for the warmth and cor(uality of its social 
usages. Ask Hetty if she was not raised in 
the South, and then watch the radiant smile 
passing over her face, as she curtseys most 
gracefully, and commences her accustomed 
speech about the Palmetto State. Yes, she 
is a whole-souled South Carolinian, as 
wedded to her native spot as though she yet 
breathed the atmosphere of imperial Charles- 
ton. She experiences a peculiar delight in 
reverting to the memory of that excellent 
Episcopal prelate, Bishop Dehon, who con- 
firmed her, years ago. She lights up with 



enthusiastic ardor in sketching the histories 
of the distinguished families of that ancient 
State which gave her birth, in some of which 
she has occupied positions of domestic im- 
portance, and to all whose members, dead or 
living, she is faithfully attached, and ever 
will be while life endures. Nor is she useless 
in her present situation. In that depar|ment 
of female industry, where the bright and 
shining needle sways a regal influence, and 
where towels, pillow-cases, and quilts, pass 
under the sceptre of the steel, without whis- 
pering a syllable of dissatisfaction. In that 
spacious room, where spools and scissors, in 
emphatic tones, speak of the manufacturing 
interest, if not of the whole country, at least 
of the whole house, and appeal to the govern- 
ment with noiseless majesty for a judicious 
protective tariff, there Hetty is a tower of 
strength. Among the tribe of pins and nee- 
dles, she is a virtual queen dowager. She 
marshals the silk and cotton to her rescue with 
as much of authority as Calhoun or Robert Y« 
Hayne called forth their arguments to support 
the cause of State rights m the Congress of 
'31 and '32. Her scissors sweep through the 
calico like the three-decker through a smooth 
sea. She makes a frock spring into exis- 
tence almost by a magic influence, and as 
she sits with a bevy of subordinates and 
auxiliaries all bent upon the subjugation of 
the raw material, she retains that dignity of 
deideanor which results from' the apprecia- 
tion of her responsible position. If she in- 
cline her head in answering a query, you. 
may rest assured there is precision and 
stateliness in the inclination. If she puts a 
veto on a measure, it is done with the air of 
old Hickory when he removed tiie deposits 
of the National Bank, and refused to renew 
its charter ; and if a subordinate merits her 
esteem, she bestows a smile, as bland as it 
is encouraging, to her agents and factors ; a 
smile which illumines the entire orb of hep 
sable face, and bids her row of ivories 
emerge from the show-case, like the rank and 
file of a pale-faced army. Such is our friend, 
Hetty, a decided Episcopalian, eschewing 
camp-meetings and loud singing, but ten- 
derly attached to her prayer book, and en- 
joying to the full her religious privileges, a 
pattern of domestic excellence, an example 
of faithfulness and integrity, a signal illus- 
tration of the excellent moral training of the 
South, and a standing evidence of the result 
of those refining influences which impregnate 
the very atmosphere of that region of our 
country, where all that is high-toned and 
chivalrous attains a full and free develop- 
ment. 

But we must close this, to us deeply 
interesting topic, and leave our. heroine in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of h^r domestic 
avocations. 
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SKETCHES OP NEWPORT.--First. 

''Putnam's Monthljr" for February, con- 
tains an amusing article on "Newport in 
Winter.*' It is not presumed that a aescrip- 
tion of this place in the summer season, can 
possess the charm of novelty for the readers 
of '*BrzARRE;" yet even those veho have ex- 
plored its numerous beautiful localities, and 
nave mingled in the throng of fashionable 
visitors at the hotels, may not object to have 
some of these scenes recalled to their remem- 
brance. 

Travellers who go to Newport by the di- 
rect line from New York, leave that city at 
5, P. M., in a spacious and splendidly fur- 
nished steamboat. The first object is to se- 
cure a state room, if possible; and this is, for 
many, a vain attempt, as these desirable ac- 
commodations are ofben pre-engaged for 
days, and even weeks. The unfortunates 
who are obliged to take berths in the crowded 
cabin, may congratulate themselves, how- 
ever, on the superior comfort of their situa- 
tion, compared with that of the occupants of 
rocking-chairs, settees, and the floor. The 
large saloon on the upper deck, is furnished 
luxuriously; and on a calm night, one can 
easily imagine himself spending an evening 
at home, with a social party. The piano, 
which stands in the centre of the apartment, 
is sometimes made to produce sweet music, 
to beguile the passing hours; and a fair song- 
stress delights the company by her vocal per- 
formances; whilst, at intervals, numbers of 
voices join in the chorus. The saloon is 
gradually deserted; the lamps are extin- 
guished; and the loungers on the sofas retire 
to their cabins or state rooms. If fortunate 
enough to sleep, the time flies quickly, until 
a thundering and prolonged knock arouses 
the passengers for Newport; warning them to 
prepare for landing. Great is the bustle and 
confusion among the uninitiated, who im- 
agine the boat to be just nearing the wharf; 
and, therefore, the utmost exertions are made 
in collecting various articles of luggage; in 
order to be in readiness for instant disem- 
barkation. The company assemble on the 
deck, with shawls, umbrellas, and carpet 
bags, in their hands; whilst their trunks are 
placed in a pile, ready for landing. The 
morning is raw and foggy, and it is yet too 
early for the suu to penetrate the mist. Soon 
the light-house becomes visible; and a horn 
is sounded at intervals from the shore, to aid 
in guiding the boat to the wharf. After ad- 
vancing and receding a number of times, this 
desirable end is, at last, accomplished; the 
plank is thrown, and both passengers and 
luggage are safely deposited on shore. The 
lanterns carried by the coachmen, together 
with the advancing day-light, enable you to 
perceive a muddy landing place, on which 



stand numerous vehicles, in almost danger- 
ous proximity, whilst you are on all sides 
solicited to patronize the different hotels of 
the town: — "Ocean House, sirl" "Stage for 
the Atlantic;" "Take you direct to the Belle- 
vue;" — are the sounds which greet the trav- 
eller : who, perhaps, prefers, as we did, a 
more retired lodging; and seats himself in a 
carriage for the **M. House." As he is 
whirled through the narrow streets, and past 
the strange old houses, he wonders "what can 
be the attraction which brings so many an- 
nual visitors to NewportI" For his part, he 
cannot "see anything beautiful or interesting 
about it." These reflections are cut short, 
by the stage stopping before a very imposing 
looking building, which stands a little dis- 
tance from the street; and the driver informs 
the stranger that "this is the M. House." 
Trunks and carpet bags are quickly unstrap- 
ped, and deposited in a sleeping apartment; 
and as there are some hours yet, before the 
first gotig sounds, this time is appropriated 
to slumber. 

On awaking, and looking from the win- 
dow, a very different scene is ijresented to 
the view. The sun has risen in splendor; 
the waters of the bay sparkle in the distance; 
and the schooners and boats ^ve a charming 
variety to the scene; whilst, m the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the house, the eye rests upon 
lofty trees and luxuriant shrubbery; — all 
the more beautiful from the refreshing 
shower of dew which they have received. 
After breakfast, commences the important 
business of unpacking trunks, and stowing 
away some portion of their contents. Bath- 
ing dresses are prepared for use; and arrange- 
ments made for enjoying a dip in the salt 
water at 11 o'clock. Vehicles are at the door 
in good season, and are quickly filled with 
sun-bonnetted ladies, and gentlemen in loose 
coats. As you approach the beach, it pre- 
sents the appearance of a village of huts, 
with fantastically dressed inhabitants sur^ 
rounding them. The convenient little dres- 
sing rooms on wheels, often number several 
hundred; and being painted in a variety of 
tints, present a curious spectacle. Mr. Goff^ 
the proprietor of the largest number of these 
cars, was the first settler on the sands, which 
have since become so thickly populated. The 
success of the first projector has, in this case, 
as in most other enterprises, induced compe- 
tition; and we now see the names of "Oman," 
and " Tew and Crosby," as solicitants for 
patronage. The advantages of these private 
establishments are highly appreciated by 
those who have been at bathing places where 
none such exist; and the small sum demanded 
for their use, is cheerfully paid. It is a mat- 
ter of much surprise, that no accommoda- 
tions of this kind are furnished at Cape May. 
Each tenant must be careful to remember the 
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number of bis car; or he may find himself on 
coming out of the water, several hundred 
yards from the spot where be entered; or 
else be may find that be is an intruder in the 
castle of another bather. Tbe metamorpho- 
sis produced hj entering the cars, remmds 
one of the rapid transformations effected by 
magicians. The grave, plainly-dressed, gen- 
tleman, who shuts himself up in his tempo- 
rary dwelling, soon issues forth, radiant with 
scarlet, or in a harlequin suit of yellow and 
blue. His equally sedate and respectable- 
looking wife appears from an adjoining ve- 
hicle, habited in a suit of red and green, and 
a hideous oiled-silk cap on her head. There 
a few of the young and pretty, who look 
charming even in a bathing dress. We have 
seen such, with their eves and cheeks bright- 
ened by the exercise of combating the waves, 
and their dark tresses hanging around their 
shoulders; whilst the coquettish little hats, 
and beautifully contrasted colors of their 
costume, add much to the loveliness of the 
picture. It is not unusual to see some of 
these fair creatures gracefully swimming, or 
calmly floating on the water; while others, 
too timid to perform such feats, cling to their 
brothers and friends, as if in immediate dan- 
ger of drowning. The surf at Newport has 
been often disparagingly contrasted with 
that of Cape May; yet, certainly, both for 
pleasure and safety, the comparison is in 
favor of the former. There is nothing very 
delightful in being taken off your feet, and 
repeatedly submerged in salt water ; and 
then the number of accidents which have oc- 
curred at Cape May, cannot but cause an un- 
pleasant degree of fear to mingle with the 
comfort of bathing. Those who looked 
strangely on entering the water, are not im- 
proved in appearance on their return; and 
afford the spectators much amusement, as 
they toil through the sand towards the cars. 
But we must reserve descriptions of other 
scenes until a future number. 



SPIRITUAL DIALOGUES. 

DIALOGUE IZ. 

Roscius. Kemble. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence — Mr, Kemble as Ham- 
let — Soman Drama — The ladies thea;tre- 
goers — Roscius* crack parts — Kemble' s Co* 
riolatvus — Immense audiences — Wm. Niblo 
— dcero — Roscius in Comedy — How old is 
the Dramaf — Roscius in a new part-r James 
Wallack — Burton — His coarse vulgarity — 
Placide — Miss Keene — Mrs. Mason, dhc, 
Ros, Why, of all the ghosts in the uni- 
verse, you are the very one I most wanted to 
see. My dear John Philip, how d'ye do, how 
d'ye do? 



Kem, Brother of Rome, I reciprocate this 
warm greeting with all my heart, I assure 
you. But how in the name of wonder is it, 
that we haven't met oftener? Why, do you 
know, Roscius, that with the solitary excep- 
tion of that brief and somewhat formal inter- 
view at Brother Fletcher's, this is the first 
time that I have had your ghostly hand in 
mine? 

Ros, Even so. Well, well, here we are at 
last. We might be in worse quarters, too, 
than this quaint, cheerful, littie Hbrary of our 
host here. 

W, the Elder, An humble apartment, gen- 
tlemen; but from this hour forth, I shall con- 
sider it classic ground. 

Ros. Very prettily said, old gentleman. 
But, halloo, what have we here? By Jove, 
what an admirable likenessl 

Kem, Of whom, pray? 

Ros, Why, of your own blessed self, to be 
sure; Hamlet, the Dane. 

Kem. Ah yes, I see; Sir Thomas Law- 
rence's portrait. Not a bad thing, certainly; 
rather flattering, though; eh, brother? 

Ros. Well, I don't know. Step aside, my 
dear spirit, for a moment, and let's compare 
notes. Ah, that's it; the very attitude and ex- 

Sression, I declare, he has hit you off to a T. 
Tow, then, complete the illusion*, if you please, 
by repeating the speech itself. Let's see, how 
does it begin? Alas, poor Yorick, — 

W, the Elder. The speech, the speech! 

(Kemble repeats several passages from the 
Churchryard scene,) 

Ros, Bravo, bravissimo? Ah, John, we 
had very little such declamation as that, in 
my time; and certainly, no such writing. 
Hamlet was your crack part, here below, was 
it not? 

Kem. So the public said. I myself pre- 
ferred my Cato. But what was yours, Ros- 
cius? 

W, the Elder. Ah yes, do tell us all about 
it. 

Ros. Well, do you mean the one that 
brought the most denarii into the treasury, 
or the one that set the women crying easiest? 

W. tJie Elder. Women? 

Ros, Certainly, the women. Pray, what 
makes you look so astonished? 

W, the Elder. I ask your pardon, Roscius, 
but I certainly did have a vague impression, 
that the ladies didn't go to the theatre, in 
your day. 

Ros, Poh, poh; what put such an absurd 
notion as that m your head? 

W, the Elder, Well, there are pretty strong 
authorities leaning that way. Festus, Sui- 
das, Hesychius, EusebiuSjHeinsius, Bentley, 
Person, Parr, Cleveland, Adams, Anthon — 

Ros. Pshaw, what care I for a string of 
names? You might go on, in this way, till 
you had filled a metropolitan directory : that 
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wouldn't alter the fact, you know. The idea 
of keeping strong-minded females away from 
the play-house, in any star, or eral Kidicu- 
lous! We had any quantity of them, both be- 
fore and behind the scenes. 

W, the Elder. What, female performers, 
too? 

Bos, Most assurredly. 
W, the Elder, Enough said, Roscius. Of 
coarse, a plump statement like this, direct 
from head-quarters, ought to wei^h down a 
Bodleian Library of musty treatises to the 
contrary. 

Ro8, It only shows you, my New England 
friend, what a mass of worthless fibs and con- 
j ectures all classical learning is. It was j ust 
80 when I was a boy. Our school-books were 
full of the same abominable mis-statements, 
about the manners and customs of the Egyp- 
tians; and no doubt, when Moses was a 
youngster, the Egyptian scholars swallowed 
just such thumpers relative to the social ar- 
rangements of the Chaldeans. 

W, the Elder, I dare say. Meanwhile, I 
feel very much like throwing that infernal 
Lempriere into the street, for misleading me 
in this atrocious manner. 

Kern, Oh, don't be so absurdly flighty and 
impulsive. My dear Roscius, go on with your 
narrative. You were about telling us of some 
of your favorite personations. I confess, I 
am quite curious on the subject. 

Ros, Well, I was going to say, that I was 
most sure of crowding the house, in the Elder 
Brutus ^ in Ennius's Last of the Tarquins, 
Not that it was his best play, or my best part, 
by any means, though there were some stir- 
ring passages in it about liberty; but the 
theme itself always went right home to the 
hearts of the people. As a work of art, I was 
far prouder of my Numa^ in a play of that 
name, written by my dearly beloved and ever- 
illustrions pupil, Cicero. It never drew like 
the other, tnough, and indeed, was somewhat 
deficient in exciting incidents; but it was full 
of lofty sentiments, put into the most exqui- 
site verse. My Coriolanus, too, used to be 
cried up vastly, by a certain cliijue, though 
the public generally did not relish it much. 
The fact is, Pacuvius did not do himself or 
his hero justice on that occasion, and his 
play is not to be mentioned in the same uni- 
verse with its Shaksperian namesake. 

Kem, I should think not. What a play, 
what a play! 
Bos. Aud what laurels you won in it! 
Kem, Ah, my dear Roscius, you are now 
touching a tender chord. Do you know, that 
was my last part, on earth, and under what 
circumstances of mingled pride and sorrow, 
I performed it? Oh, with what painful vivid- 
ness does the scene rise up before me even 
nowl 
Bos. I am .really very sorry, my dear 



friend, that I should have called up any such 
unpleasant associations. Forgive — 

Kem, Not at all, not at all. Go on with 
your storv. 

Bos, Well, i was just about cutting it 
short, by saying, that on the whole, my ckeval 
de bataUle was Epaminondas, in Ennius's 
masterpiece, so called. That last scene, 
where the hero perishes so gloriously in the 
arms of victory, at Mantinea, always brought 
the house down, with more fervor and /t*rore, 
then any thing I ever did. That, by the way, 
was the piece, with which we first opened 
Pompey's magnificent theatre. I played the 
part, on that occasion, to an audience of fifty 
thousand of the finest men and women in 
Rome. 

W. the Elder, Fifty thousand! Wh&twmtld 
William Niblo have said to such a house? 
Pretty busy times among the ticket^takers, 
in those days! May I venture to inquire 
what the receipts, in such a case, would 
amount to? 

Bos, Oh, how should I know! Confound 
this Yankee passion of yours for statistics. 
We had all prices, of couse, from a sestertium 
down to a denarius ; or as my friend John 
here would say, from a ten-gumea box in the 
dress circle, down to a shilling peep in the 
upper lobbies. The last benefit I took on 
earth, if I remember right, netted me about 
fifty thousand of your American dollars. The 
poorest house I ever knew, in Popipey's thea- 
tre, strange to say, was when I was playing 
that very same part of Epaminondas. There 
were hardly five hundred persons present, 

Kem, Indeed; and pray what was the oc- 
casion of that? 

Bos, Ah, that was an exciting day for 
Rome; the very day, Kemble, that that teaitor 
Cataline was driven away from the city, 
amid the execrations of the people, after that 
scathing speech of Cicero, which was too 
much, even for his desperate effrontery. I 
was so much absorbed at the time, I remem- 
ber, in my professional duties, that I was not 
aware of wnat was going on in town, though, 
of course, much surprised at seeing so slender 
an audience. The moment the news reached 
us we disappeared, to a man, without the 
slightest regard to dramatic propriety. I 
was exceedingly annoyed afterwards, to find, 
that while I had been strutting and fretting 
on the boards, to so little purpose, I had been 
cheated out of the most magnificent burst of 
oratory, that was ever heard within the walls 
of Rome. But, friends, it will never do for 
me to grow thus garrulous, while dwelling 
on these old reminiscenoes. 

Kem, Don't say so; go on, go on. By the 
way, Roscius, you never ventured on comedy, 
I believe. 

Bos. I ask your pardon; I made some 
most palpable hits in that line. 
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Kem. In what pieoes? 

Bos, Let me see. It is so long ago, and 
I have had such an infinity of engagements 
since, that I can't recall these things so rea- 
dily as I used to. Ah, yes; my Young Velox, 
in Afranius's Speed the Sword, was consider- 
ed an unqualified 8access,»and filled the house 
for fifty successive days. My Cratinus in 
The Two GenUemen of Carthage, was well 
spoken of by the critics. My Corou8, in Plau- 
tus's glorious old play, the Midsumnver-Day' s 
Dream, and my Popilius, in the Conquest of 
Numantia, were both highly popular. Julius 
Caesar himself, I remember, wrote me a very 
gratifying note, commendatory of the latter 

Eerformance. I recollect making a decided 
it, too, in Terence's favorite comedietta of 
Fish ml of Water. 

Kem, What, what, what? 

Bos, I say, in Terence's Fish out of Water. 
' Kem. Ah, that won't do, Roscius. The 
idea of passing off as Roman as genuine an 
English farce as ever was written! 

Bos. How's that? 

Kem. 1 repeat it; the idea of trying to 
make out my old friend, Sam Savory, a na- 
tive of the Eternal City, won't go down. 

W. the Elder, No, indeed. I should as 
soon have pitched upon Communipaw, for 
the birth-place of Coriolanus. 

Bos, Savory? Savory? That's not the 
name of the hero in the piece to which I re- 
fer; but CamUlus, a fine, young, dashing fel- 
low, but most frightfully impulsive, who 
falls in love with every pretty girl he meets, 
and gets into all manner of scrapes in conse- 
quence. 

Kem. Ah, that's not our man, certainly. 
His loves and troubles were of a very differ- 
ent stamp. I see; a more coincidence of title. 
I ask pardon, my dear friend, for the inter- 
ruption. Go on with your enumeration. 

Bos. But wherefore, Kemble? Why dig 
up all these dead and gone plays, and play- 
ers, and play-houses? It surely can't inter- 
est you much, and it only makes me melan- 
choly. Ah, dear! to think that of the myr- 
iads of sparkling, pungent comedies that 
were in vogue in my day, hardly a baker's 
dozen have decended to posterity! And that 
of such a host of superb actors, and delicious 
actresses, as I knew, and who had their full 
share of plaudits and laurels, in the fiesh, 
my own humble self alone has been snatched 
from oblivion. Out upon the injustice of 
time, ^e mockery of fame! And so let me 
drop the subject, by simply saying, that on 
the whole, I took far more pleasure in, and 
will be fjEir longer remembered by, my bus- 
kin-parts, than by anything I ever did in 
. my socks, And that, my friend, I take to 
be your case. 

Kem. I suppose so. And yet, my dear 
friends, Lamb and Reynolds (rare critics 



they were, too^ could see a good deal to, like 
in my Joseph Surface, and even in my Ben- 
edict. 

W. the Elder. **Pride of the Roman 
Stage." 

Bos. Well, my whimsical old host, what 
is it? 

W. the Elder. You were remarking, a 
few moments since, that there was little or 
no reliance to be placed on one's books, in 
regard to antique matters generally! Allow 
me, therefore, to go to the fountain-head, 
and ask your ghostship a question or two, 
while I have a chance. And first, Roscius, 
do tell me how old is the Drama? Where 
and how did it begin? 

Bos. What! the acting Drama? Well, I 
always supposed it came in about the same 
time with erape-juice. How is it, brother 
manager? Am I right or not? 

Kem. I should say so. I have always 
dated it from Eden, and considered our fi.r8t 
parents the first Dram, Pers. on record. 

W. the Elder, And the written drama — 
how is that? 

Bos, Why it began, of course, immedi- 
ately after tne organization of the alphabets 
of the different nations. 

W, the Elder, And when do you think 
they will become obsolete? 

Bos, When green fields do, and birds, 
and flowers, and the bright eyes of woman; 
when tears and kisses give out, and amo 
ceases to be a verb transitive; in short, when 
the last man alive dr&ws his last breath. 

W. the Elder. Your answers, my friend, 
are rather more comprehensive than definite. 
They chime in, however, most agreeably, 
with my own sentiments. And yet^we are 
wrong, my ghostly brethren — we are all 
wrong in this, or else certain great critics of 
the metropolis are. 

Bos. W hat great critics? • 

W. the Elder. Well, it was only yester- 
day, that I was reading an article mone of 
our world-searching periodicals, (or rather, 
essaying to read it, for the document was so 
surcharged with opium, that notwithstanding 
three precautionary cups of strong green tea, 
I fell asleep, before reachin g the third page 
thereof,) wherein it was contended that the 
theatre had always had a very precarious 
foothold in the literature of the world ; had 
been a miserable exponent of the popular 
mind, even where it most flourished; and 
that the tendencies of the present century 
were most emphatically against it; in short, 
that there were agencies now at work, all 
over the world, and more particularly in oar 
own republic, that would result in making 
the drama a thoroughly obsolete idea, long 
before the year 1900 hove in sight. 

Bos. Why, what an infernal old fool! 
I ask pardon, though; I should not have 
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spoken so abrapilj, or uncoorteoasly. And 
yet, what an acute observer and profound 
reasoner must the compounder of the opiate 
in question have been, to have arrived at 
such conclasions! 

Kem, Monstrous absurdity! The Drama 
obsolete, indeed; Shakspeare obsolete, so 
long as human eyes wink, or hearts beat! I 
will not insult my own good sense by argu- 
ing such a point. But come, brother Ros- 
cius, give an account of yourself. What 
parts are you studying now? What star 
have you been starring in recently? 

Ros. Well, my last performance was in 
the somewhat heavy part of La Fayette, in 
an historical play, so called, by one Wig- 
gins. 

Kem> Whereabouts? 
Ros, In an old fogy of a luminary, some 
few millions of leagues off to the southwest 
of us. I've been in town, though, for the 
last three weeks. 

Kern, Indeed; and whose roof have you 
been honoring? 

Ros, Brother Wallack's. 
W. the Elder, The deuce you have! Then, 
of course, you know all that's going on in the 
dramatic world. 

Ros, I am pretty well posted up, I be- 
lieve, in your New York theatricals. 

W, the Elder, Have you been to Burton's? 
Ros, Oh yes, several times. 
W, the Elder. How did you like him? 
Ros, I was exceedingly pleased. He is 
evidently a master of his art. 

JT. the Elder. What rdles have you seen 
him in? 

Ros. In the impersonations of Sleek, 
Squeers, Acres, Toodle, the £lder Rapid, 
and Mistress Vanderpants. 

W. the Elder, A pretty wide range, that. 
Ros, Yes; and it seemed to me that he 
filled them all, with a singular fidelity 
to nature, and an evident attention to de- 
tails. Some of his faces were, not only over- 
whelmingly funny, but most careful studies, 
such as Theophrastus himself might have 
written from. At least it struck me so. 

W. the Elder, Didn't you find him rather 
coarse at times? 

Ros. Well, I was annoyed once or twice, 
by a tendency that way. I regret to add, 
however, that the audience generally seemed 
to encourage and relish those very blemishes, 
far more than they did the more elaborate 
and artistic parts of his acting. There was 
another performer there, who made a most 
delightful impression upon me. He played 
old Grandfather — 

W, the Elder, Whitehead—Whitehead. 
Ros, The same; a most delicious bit of 
pathos. I couldn't stand it, I confess, but 
. blubbered like a boy. 



W. the Elder, Have you seen Jesse Ru- 
ral? 

Ros, To be sur^ I have. 

W, the Elder. A miserable humbug, 
wasn't it? 

Ros, Yes; just about as stupendous a 
failure, in its way, as brother John's Mac- 
beth here was in its, or his kinsman's Bene- 
dict. I wouldn't have missed it for a great 
deal. We had no such character on the 
stage, in my day, and, (to confess the truth,) 
though there were plenty of good men, and 
good women, and happy firesides, in Rome 
then, we had do such religion out of which to 
make it. 

W, the Elder, Do you know, Roscius, 
that the critic, to whom I before referred, ac- 
tually objected to the introduction of this 
character on the boards, as a piece of sacri- 
lege? 

Ros, Why, what an infinitesimally small- 
minded creature he must be! 

Kem, Yes; I should as soon think of 
leaving Parson Adams out of Joseph An- 
drews. But, friends, how do you reconcile 
all this admirable acting with said critic's 
allegation of the rapid decadence of the 
drama? 

Ros. True. If you had been at Wal- 
lack's last night, too, I think you would 
have inferred, both from the quality of the 
audience and of the performance, that there 
was some little life left in it yet. 

Kem, Ah, what were they doing? 

Ros, Playing the Lady of Lyons. 

Kem, And who was the Claude? Some 
vulgar, brawny, ranting, thigh-slapping 
creature, I dars say. 

Ros, Oh no, no, no, no; tout au contraire; 
one of the most handsome, refined, intelli- 
gent actors that I ever saw; anything but a 
ranter. Indeed, I thought he was too quiet 
in the earlier scenes. At the close of the 
fourth act, though, he gave us a glorious 
burst of passion, that quite took the house 
hy surprise. 

Kem. And the Pauline? 

Ros, When I say that Miss Keene play- 
ed it — 

W. the Elder. Ah, isn't she sweet? I'm 
quite in love with that girl. 

Ros, How dare you talk about being in 
love, landlord, close alongside of the grave, 
as you are? 

W, the Elder, Well, I can't help it; 
there's something so gentle and lady-like 
about her — such a pleasant mixture of arch- 
ness and pathos. I havn't been so pleased 
with any performer since Mrs. Mason left 
the stage. 

Kem. Well, friends, I can't stop here, 
listening to any more of your criticisms. 
My time's up. 

Roa. What hurries you? 
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Kern. Well, Fm hfurd at work on my 
great part of George Washington. I'm yer^ 
anxious about it,. 1 confess. I wouldn't fail 
in it for all the gold-dust in the system. 

Eos, If agreeable, I'll go with you. Pray, 
who's the author? 

Kern, No loss a bard than rare Ben him- 
self. 

Bos. Indeed! Well, let's be off. Adieu, 
landlord. 

Wi the Elder, One word, Rosoius, before 
you go. Do you happen to know of bxlj au- 
thentic bust of yourself? If so, I confess I 
should dearly love to add it to my little col- 
lection here. 

Eos, I'm i^raid you'll not find such a 
thing on the planet. There are a few stray 
ones, scattered about in other luminaries. 
There may be some at the bottom of the Ti- 
ber. If the Pope were willing to let you 
Yankees drag the river with him, on shares. 

W, the Elder. We've asked him. He 
won't agree to it. 

Eos, Then you'll have to do without the 
article. Farewell. 

W. the Elder. Good bye, boys. 

{Exeunt) 



OLD CUDJO'S STORY. 

H. Hooker, of our city, has a new work 
in press, called "A Choice of Evils, or Thir- 
teen Years in the South: by a Northern 
Man," which we are sure will be read with 
pleasure. It treats of the subject of South-, 
em Slavery, and by facts, as well as good 
reasoning, places the institution in its true 
light. The publisher has permitted us to 
present a chapter of this forthcoming bo6k, 
to our readers, which is an excellent speci- 
men of the whole production. The object of 
the author is to show the true condition of 
negroes in their native Africa; and he does 
so, we think, pretty effectually. 

It was in the far-off South. On the eleva- 
ted bank of a noble river, and in full view of 
both shores, stood a beautiful edifice, erected 
for the worship of God. In the cool of a 
Sunday summer morning, with a few white 
people of both sexes, there were assembled 
about an hundred blacks, of ages from under 
five to over sixty. They had come to re- 
ceive religious instruction in a Sunday 
School which had been lately instituted for 
their special benefit. More than with mere 
willingness — ^gladly had they asaembled, to 
meet their beloved and devoted teachers. An 
affectionate address was made to them on the 
important object in view — ^th^ improvement 
in Christian knowledge and happiness. 

In plain and simple language, suited to 
their intellects, they were made to. under- 



stand what was required of them; they vrer© 
told what advantages and comforts would 
accrue to them, if l£ey acted well their own 
easy and delightful part. 

I suppose that the outlines of Christianity, 
as a Divine system of grace and morals, 
known only to such as so receive it, are not 
often better delineated tlian they were pn 
that lovely morning, to l^ose children of the 
sun. The oreat truths of the gospel are sel- 
dom put wiui more simple skillof familiar il- 
lustration, than they were by the superin- 
tendent, or head teacher, of that negro Sun- 
day School. Nor have I ever witnessed an 
apparently more kindly and feeling recep- 
tion of them. 

They were all slaves ; and to help them 
thankfully to accept of the good which was 
offered them, in the form of religious instruc- 
tion, that they might in some de^ee appre- 
ciate it, so as to insure their continuance in 
well-doing, in the pursuit of the best know- 
ledge, it was thought desirable to induce 
their thankful contentment with their condi- 
tion. In no condition of life will the rest- 
less and discontented make much progress 
in cither mental or moral improvement. 

They were questioned about their know- 
ledge of their origin, and of how they came 
to be in their present condition. With the 
exception of a few old people, who were born 
in Africa, and brought away in advanced 
youth, or maturity, they seemed quite in the 
dark on the subj<M5t of their origin, and of 
the land of their ancestry. In language 
adapted to the occasion, a brief general ac- 
count was given them of their progenitors 
coming from Africa, sold into slavery by 
their own countrymen. 

"And now," said their friend and teacher, 
"we will see if we cannot make this matter 
more plain and interesting to you. For this 
purpose, we will try to get the story of his 
coming to this country S-om one of these old 
men, who was born in the country of your 
forefathers. 

Addressing himself to a happy-looking old 
African, the teacher said, familiarly, "Daddy 
Cudjo" — as he was usually called — "will 
you tell these people and children the story 
of your leaving Africa, and how the people 
live there? It may be good for them to know 
how they happen to be here, and that they 
are better oflf, as you have before told me, 
tiian are the people and children of Africa." 

But Cudjo was not accustomed to public 
speaking on such occasions; and instead of 
complying with the request, he would 
doubtless have blushed, had his complexion 
allowed of such an exhibition of modesty. 
Therefore, to get at what was wanted &om 
the old man, a conversation, in this wise, 
was entered upon uid pursued. Cudjo had 
never learned well to use the English tongue. 
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Some Africans never do. Like instances are 
found among other foreigners. *" 

"Cud jo, how old were you when you come 
from Africa?" 

"D5n' know, mas'r.*' 

**Do you think you were fifteen, Gudjo?" 

"Don* know, mas'r — mebby so.'' 

"Well, how big were you?'' 

"'Bout's big's dat boy Sam, dar'.'* 

"Very well, and how old are you, Sam?" 

"Mose fourteen, mas'r," said Sam, at the 
same time showing about that number of the 
whitest kind of teeth. 

"Then, Cudjo, you were about fourteen, 
perhapsl" 

" 'Spose so, mas'r.'^ 

"Then you can remember very well about 
your home, and how you came to leave it?." 

"Yes, mas'r; 'member hery well." 

This was said with a strong emphasis on 
what he meant for very; and it aroused the 
wakeful attention of all present, and espe- 
cially the younger portion, whose curiosity 
was excited with the expectation of some- 
thing wonderful. 

"Cudjo, did you live in a village, or in the 
country, on a plantation?" 

"Lib in big town, mas'r. Nobody lib in 
country dar'." 

"Why not live in the country, Cudjo?" 

"Enemy all roun' 'bout.'* 

"And what sort of town was it that you 
lived in, Cudjo? Tell us something about it 
and the people who lived in it." 

"Bery big town, mas'r. King lib in it, 
all he big men lib in it» an' all he fine lady; 
an' great many spearmen; an' great many 
poor people 'longing to king an' big men. 
Bery, hery big town." 

According to Oudjo's description of the 
town, or kraal, and from his comparison 
with towns with which he was acquainted, 
as Charleston and Savannah, it may have 
contained several Square miles. Of the 
town, or kraal, of the Zoola chief in Eastern 
Africa, Mr. Isaacs, who was often in it, 
says, "I should think it would exceed three 
miles in circumference, and includes within 
its space fourteen hundred huts. The 
King's palace is situated at the head of the 
kraal, on an eminence, and comprises about 
one hundred huts, in which none but girls 
live, as men are not allowed to enter the pal- 
ace"— or harem. 

The Zoola chief, with a powerful savage 
army, and in possession of thousands of 
square miles of territory, from which he had 
nearly exterminated the former possessors, 
and held the residue in bondage, had no oc- 
casion for large walled, garrison towns, like 
Cudjo's King, who was surrounded by fero- 
cious enemies. 

"But, Cudjo, if all the people live in the 
town, how do they get provisions to eat?" 



"Ebery one grew sweet tater, mi' cassada, 
an' groun' nuts, an' melon, an' quash." 

"Do all the people live on vegetables, 
then?" 

"Yes, mas'r, 'cept king an' big men, 'an 
soger. Them go out an' fight, an' get slaves, 
an' cattle, an' fish, an' game.^' 

"And how came you to be taken from Buch 
a town, Cudjo? Did an enemy get in and 
steal you in the night!" 

"0 no, mas'r; town strong — fence all roun' 
wid brick." 

"With brick, Cudjo? Was the big town 
walled round with brick, such as we have in 
this country?" 

"Not zaoly, mas'r. Not little red brick; 
big brick, bake in sun, mas'r. Wall bery 
tick, bery high; brier and prickly pear on top. 
Nobody get ober." 

"Then you were outside when you were 
taken?" 

"Yes, mas'r, outside." 

"But how came you outside and unpro- 
tected?" 

"My uncle, my mudder's brudder, say, 
*Cudjo, come go see my brudder.' Him lib 
in fort little way off on de ribber, an' catch 
fish for de king. So me go wid uncle. In 
bush, big man wid long spear jump up hine 
log, ketch me — carry me off." 

"But where was your uncle at this time, 
Cudjo?" 

"Him run away." 

"Cudjo, did you never suspect that your 
uncle had sold you to the big spearman, and 
took you out to him to carry yo\x off?" 

"Me hab some time bin tink so^ mas'r. 
Me tink him steal me from my mudder — him 
bad man — ^him sell him own chillen an' two 
wife." 

"And what did the big spearman do with 
you, Cudjo?" 

"Him take me off two tre night, wid more 
boy — sell me to nudder black man wid much 
spearman wid him. Him hab many, many 
boy, an gals too." 

"And what did these new masters do with 
you and the rest of the boys and girls?" 

"Dem car' us off, long, "long, way tow'rd 
sunset, an' day sell us to white man in bis 
ship." 

"Cudjo, had you ever before seen white 
men?" 

"Nebber, mas'r, nebber." 

"Did you know there were white men be- 
fore you saw him you were sold to?" 

"No, mas'r, nebber beam o' one." 

"And what did you think of him, Cudjo, 
when you first saw him?" 

"Me been tink him de debbil, mas'r." 

"And what did you think the white man 
was going to do with you?" 

"Me tink him gwine eat me, mas'r." 

At these answers all the white teeth pres- 
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ent were shown, with other demonstradont 
of merriment/' 

"When you were first taken from your 
uncle, what did you think the spearman 
would do with you, Cudjo?" 

"Me tink him ^ne to sell me to him King, 
or some udder big man." 

"Why did you think so?" 

"Case, mas'r, my King, and him big men, 
buy boys, an' girls, an' people." 

"And what did they do with the people 
they bought?" 

"Make 'em work, an' make 'em fight." 

"Were many of the people slaves there, 
Cudio?" 

"Mose all, mae'r, 'cept de ELing an' him 
big men." 

"And were not the big men slayes to the 
Kinjrf" 

"Spose so, mas'r. King make em kill 
one a nudder, sometimes, when him angry." 

"How did the masters treat the working 
and fighting slaves? Were they kind to 
them, anddid they feed and clothe them well?" 

"No, no, mas r. Bery hard work; bery 
little eat; no clo'es — aplenty lashing — some 
time kill." 

At this, all the white teeth are covered, 
and some sighs and groans heard from the 
old women. The teacher proceeds with 
affectionate solemnity: 

"Well, we have no more time now for 
Cucyo to tell us about Africa. You have all 
been quite attentive. And you have learned 
that you have no reason to be sorry that you 
ai^e here, and not in that wicked land, where 
there is no Sunday — no rest for the poor — no 
peace — no safety — no hope of a better world 
oeyond the grave. At another time, per- 
haps. Daddy Cu<^o may tell us about the bad, 
and foolish, and cruel superstitions which 
they have in Africa, instead of the blessed 
religion of the Gospel. 

"And now, "my friends — ^now, children, 
we are to worship the good Ood, our Heav- 
enly Father; and you must be very sober and 
attentive, and pray for the poor heathen 
who know nothing of a Great Father in 
heaven. Pray that they may learn to know 
and love Him. And I hope that you will be 
very thankful that your lot is fallen in the 
pleasant land where the blessed Saviour, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is King." 

"Yes, mas'r; tank de Lord! tankde Lord!" 
ejaculated a venerable old African woman, 
in a neat, clean dress, and white turban. 

"Tank de Lord! tank de Lord!" How its 
thrilline tones appealed to all hearts to be 
thankfull In my mind's ear it is sounding 
still. 

The exercises of the Sunday School were 
closed by an appropriate hymn sung by the 
blacks. With the aid of the female teachers, 
principally their young mistresses, they had 



thoroughly committed it to memory; and 
with their teachers, they sane it hear- 
tily, and not without taste. I have never 
since been more pleased with anything of 
the sort, than with that negro Sunday School. 
The impression it made, it is most pleasant 
and profitable to reviye---deepened, too, as it 
was, by the public worship that followed. 

In age, how the memory of the heart loves 
to dwell on the oases in the general desert of 
life, as guide-marks through the wilderness, 
to the green fields and living waters beyondl 

BIZARRE AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 

Lady Bird is the title of a new novel of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, which has la^ly 
been issued in beautiful style, by the Apple- 
tons of New York, It is powerfully written ; 
but, at the same time, its incidents are rather 
forced, if not improbable. One may sit down 
to the book with a cheerful heart, but one 
cannot rise from it in the same mood. Every 
body is miserable in it, and every body must 
be made unhappy who reads it. The heroine, 
a singular mixture of romance and fact, 
marries a young musician who loves her to 
distraction; but whom, because another pos- 
sesses her heart, she does not love. The 
musician — ^Maurice — ^might, had he chosen, 
allied himself to a sweet creature, literally 
dying for him ; but he prefers to renounce 
her for a woman who warmly prefers another. 
The name of the other is Adnen. The mar- 
riage of Lady Bird and Maurice is a misera- 
ble one, of course; particularly, as among 
the other distressing features, it causes the 
former to be disowned by a vile old father. 
The pair start for America, and, singular 
coincidence, in the same ship is Adrien. 
Now happen some very exciting and rather 
naughty scenes ; but still nothing absolutely 
prejudicial to the vrife's honor. The hus- 
band gets sick, and the wife ministers to his 
wants most assiduously. By mistake, she 
gives him laudanum, and for a time the sick 
man is in a critical state. The wife reproaches 
herself with the accident, and nearly goes 
mad at the supposition of his death, and her 
being thereby tree I But Maurice does not 
die. On the contrary, he seems to have a 
perfect understanding as to the exact feelings 
of his wife towards him, and towards Ins 
rival. There is then a compromise between 
husband and wife and lover; indeed, the 
three become, vulgarly speakins, as **thick 
as three in a bed." Then the ship takes fire, 
and Maurice loses his life in saving those of 
his companions, and the "happy family" is 
lm)ken up. Lady Bird goes back to England, 
is forgiven by her father; while her husband 
becomes a priest. The young girl who loved 
Maurice so dearly, and. gave him up to a 
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woman who loved somebody else, joins the 
Sisters of Charity. We repeat everybody is 
miserable, and the author must have writ^ 
ten the book in the midst of the me- 
grims. We confess that we do not like such 
stories, and we believe the tendency of them is 
pernicious in the extreme. Why will ladies 
natch up such unhappy incidents? Life 
presents wretchedness and misery enough, 
one would think, without dwelling upon 
fancy to make the scene even darker. 

Footpath and Highway. — This book em- 
braces the travels of Mr. Benjamin Moran, 
through every county in England but two. 
We have noticed it, and given several extracts 
from it, while it was passing through the 
press. Nothing in its way of a more decided 
character has been published for some time. 
The author goes right into his subject, and 
talks about it like an honest, sensible man as 
he is. If the question before him be |)lain, 
and matter-of-fact, he so treats it; if it is as- 
sociated with exciting tradition, or circum- 
stances be they what they may, his language 
warms up to the standard required. We have 
hence a variety of moods according to the 
variety of scenes and incidents through which 
our traveller passed; and all are emphatic. He 
talks out plainly of the exceptionable features 
he encountered, induced whether by a general 
or particular policy, and you are forced to con- 
clude that he tells you what he truly believes 
in the premises. Mr. Moran is a purely 
self-made man. He came to our city from 
the country when a mere boy; and the know- 
ledge he has, was obtained while daily la- 
boring for a livelihood at the printer's trade. 
His reading has been very extensive, and he 
has added to this knowledge from books, a 
knowledge gathered by close observation of 
men and thmgs, without the latter, the for- 
mer would have been of no avail in making 
him the practical, substantial, useful man 
which he is. What's the use of sails, boat, and 
mast, if you have not a true rudder? Mr. 
Moran is at present one of the editorial corps 
of our city. He will be heard from again, we 
doubt not, hereafter; and heard from in even 
a more commanding attitude than that which 
"Footpath and Highway" has given him. 
Let us add, that his book is elegantly printed, 
and that it is dedicated to the man of all 
men, deserving the honor. Thousands are 
there, who know and value John Grieg. He 
stands among us, a glorious ensample of the 
power of genius, industry, and integrity com- 
bined. Most fit person was he, to be honored 
with the dedication of such a book as the one 
in notice, and from such a man as its author. 

The Lofty and the Lowly, a very clever 
book, from the pen of Miss Mcintosh, re- 
cently published by the Appletons, of New 
York city, has been for some days upon our 
liable. It is an exceedingly interesting story. 



and one, too, which is well calculated to heal 
up wounds created by extravaganzas like 
Uncle Tom. The author has done a glori- 
ous work in writing her book, and we cor- 
dially commend it to the public. She is well 
known to readers, through the medium of 
previously published productions, among 
which "Cfharms and Counter-charms" may 
be particularly mentioned. 

Lives op the Queens of Scotland. — The 
Harpers have published the third volume of 
this elaborate work, by Agnes Strickland. 
It is devoted to the life of *Mary Queen of 
Scots,' and treats of her unhappy career 
with unusual power. Mary's history does 
not close with the volume, but is brought up 
to the death of her half-brother, Lord John 
Coldingham, We have always read every- 
thing which related to the Queen of Scots 
with the intensest, but at the same time, the 
gloomiest interest. As may be imagined, 
her story gathers new claims to attention, 
when presented by the graphic pen of Agnes 
Strickland. 

A Hero, and Other Tales, from the 
press of the Harpers, embraces three sto- 
ries of decided merit. They are from the 
pen of the author of "Olives" and the "Ogil- 
vies." The second of the series, namely 
"Bread upon the Waters," records the doings 
of a governess whose whole life appears to 
have been an humble copy of Him who 
went about doing good. Nothing but bene- 
fit can accrue from the reading of such sto- 
ries as this; indeed the whole series is excel- 
lent in thought, style and interest. 

Life and Works of Robert Burns. — 
The Harpers have published the fourth and 
last volume of Chambers' Life and Writings 
of Burns the poet, a book without which no 
library can be said to be complete. 

Restoration of Belief. — H. Hooker, of 
our city, has just published a volume with 
this title, which is understood to embrace 
the two first parts of a series now passing 
through the London press. A peculiar im- 
portance is imparted to the work, by the 
new aspects in which the author presents 
Christian evidences in connexion with the 
new forms of unbelief that mark the time. 
The British reviews are unanimous in favor 
of the ability of the author. The "Quarterly" 
says, " whoever he may be, he is a man of 
mettle, and well trained and equipped for 
the encounter to which he/ias committed 
himself." The " Critic" pronounces the 
book "plain and intelligible, but yet power- 
ful ana eloquent — a true Christian spirit 
pervades it." 

The Obligation of the Sabbath. — ^A 
discussion between Rev. John Newlin Brown 
and William B. Taylor, on this subject, has 
lately been published by Mr. A. Harfc, of this 
city. We have hastily glanced at the con- 
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tents of the volume, but we shall read it at- 
tentively, and notice it perhaps somewhat 
particularly hereafter. Meantime the im- 
pression we gaijiier of the book is, that 
Mr. Taylor is mastered by his Reverend op- 
ponent. It should be stated, however, m 
hazarding this opinion, that our sympathies 
are all with the latter, and that the wish 
may have thus, in a measure, been a father 
of Uie thought. The book is a duodecimo of 
about three hundred pages, and has been got 
out with paper cover, as well as bound in 
cloth, gilt; tne former at 37} cents, and the 
latter at 75 cts. the copy. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 

In our last, we spoke of a remarkable 
manuscript Bible in the collection of a friend. 
Since the publication of the paragraph on 
the subject, we have received from a corres- 
pondent the following minute description of 
the curiosity, which we transfer with pleas- 
ure to our pages, thanking him heartily, both 
for ourselves and our numerous readers: 

"Mr. Editor: — I send you a brief account of 
the very extraordinary manuscript of the 
bible — alluded to by you generally in your 
last number. It is justly accounted a most 
interesting and valuable relic of the days 
when the "ancient scribe" did the work of the 
modern printer, and pressmen, compositors, 
proof-readers, and — excuse me, I had al- 
most said editors, also — were unknown. By 
dint of almost incredible perseverance, the 
scribe achieved the task of writing the whole 
of the bible, together with the books of the 
Apochrypha acknowledged by the Church of 
Rome, and the third book of Esdras, rejected 
by both Protestants and Romanists, m the 
small space of 900 pages, or 1800 columns, 
of fifty lines each, (90,000 lines) each column 
measuring only 3 15-16 inches in length, by 
1 3-16 inches in breadth. It has been com- 
puted that the time consumed by the scribe, 
m erecting this wonderful monument of pa- 
tience and perseverance, was from thirty- 
seven to forty-five years. (This, of course, 
is a mere surmise; it was probably done in a 
much shorter time.) A dilieent examina- 
tion has failed to discover a smgle blot. It 
is in the abbreviated Latin of the middle 
ages and after; written probably about the 
years 1250-1300; although an earlier date 
has been assigned to it. The vellum is of 
exquisite softness, and very thin. Its meas- 
urement is: 

Length — 5} inches. 
Breadth— 3| " 
Thickness — IJ " about. 

Yet in this tiny volume is such a mass of 
matter containedl Of course its owner val- 
ues it highly. Truly yours. Bibliophile.'' 

The New York illustrated News lately 

Sublished a paragraph touching the National 
Portrait Gallery, which we transferred to 



our pages, merely to sustain an opinion 
which we had expressed regarding certain 
features of that work. We certainly had no 
wish to cast a single personal reflection u^on 
the reverend editor. We make this state- 
ment on his account. The opinions we have 
expressed as to certain new features of the 
Gallery f added by its present publishers, re- 
main unchanged, and so will they continue. 

The Athencewm says, on the occasion of the 
Dublin University magazine completing its 
twentieth year, its proprietor, Mr. M'Gla- 
shan, was presented at Dublin with a testi- 
monial, in the form of a teg, and coffee ser- 
vice, in silver. Mr. Charles Lever, the nov- 
elist, was chosen as spokesmau of a large 
circle of gentlemen of opposite politics and 
creeds, who joined in the testimonial. 

Samuel Phillips has received from the 
University of Gottingen, the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. Mr. Phillips — in his 
youth a student at Gottingen — is known to 
English readers as the writer of literary es- 
says in the London Times, and as a contribu- 
tor to Blackwood^s Magazine. 

A great scientific Expedition is about to 
be sent by the Russian Geographical Soci- 
ety, into Eastern Siberia and Kamschatka. 
The Expedition comprises twelve young men 
who have been trained by the Society ex- 
pressly to the dnty of taking astronomical, 
magnetical, and meteorological observations. 
It was further stated, that another Expedi- 
tion would be despatched to examine the con- 
dition of the Fisheries in the Caspian Sea; 
and a third, to explore, in a geological point 
of view, several regions of European and 
Asiatic Russia. 

We agree with a London editor that the 
historian of the literature of the nineteenth 
century will not have occasion to lament the 
smallness, either in value, or perhaps in ex- 
tent, of his materials. "Already," he says, 
"we have had Lives of Byron, Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Campbell, Cary, Jeffrey, &c. 
Lord John Russell is giving us the Memoir 
and Diaries of Moore; and one of the publi- 
cations of the present year, though as yet 
not publicly announced, will be a Life 
(though a brief one] of William Lisle 
Bowles, — containing his early correspond- 
ence with Coleridge." 

The romance of Napoleon, in Harper^s 
Magazine, is as much aamired as ever. The 
Reverend author is rapidly achieving the 
highest position as a writer of fiction. 

A correspondent, signing himself "p c. m./' 
informs us that the beautiful lines, published 
by us in a former number of Bizarre,* enti- 
tled "The Dry Leaf," were translated from 
the French, and originally appeared in the 
Paris Moniteur of August 13th, 1816, We 
think they are much more beautiful in their 

•No. 19, vol. 2, page 143, 
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original French, than they were even in the 
admirable translation which we gave. How- 
ever, of this the reader may judge for him- 
self: 

LA FEimXE DfSdEOHES. 

Be ta tige deta<^ee 
Pauvre feuille dessechee. 
On yas ta ? Je n'en sais rien, 
L'orage a frappe la chene 
Que seule etoit mon. soutien 
De son inconstante haleine — 
Le Zephir, ou L'aquilon 
Befruis ce jour me prom^ne 
De la feret a la plaine 
De la montagne au vallon, 
Je vaii ou le vent me mene 
Sans me plaindre, ou m'effrayer, 
Je vais, ou va toute chose 
Ou ya, la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier. 

' "The Dacota Mother's Lament for a 
Daughter," by Mrs. Mary H. Eastman, came 
too late for the present number of Bizarre. 
The accomplished author will accept our 
thanks for the favor. It shall appear in our 
next. 

Mr. Cooke has resuscitated his Drawing 
Room Journal^ and it will appear early in the 
coming month. We have had a glance at the 
outside pages, and they indicate a paper 
which in beauty of typography and general 
mechanical tastefulness, will surpass every- 
thing of the kind in the country* Touching 
Mr, Cooke's ability to make a refined and 
sparkling sheet, the old Drawing Room 
Journal has established that point. We wish 
brother Cooke abundant success. 

We have received from Messrs. Appleton 
& Co., "English Items, or Microscopic views 
of England and Englishmen;" from Putnam 
& Co., "Miseries of Human Life" — new se- 
ries Popular Library, — and "The Deck of 
the Crescent City;" from Redfield, "Light 
and Shade," and "Trench on the Lessons in 
Proverbs;" from Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
"Charity and the Pulpit," and two more 
numbers of Waverly, containing "Anne of 
Gierstien" and the "Fair Maid of Perth." 



EDITOR'S SANS-SOUCI. 

Reader, never indulge in poetical or 

rhetorical expressions, in your common-place 
course of life. Use the very word that ex- 
presses your idea, without resorting to fash- 
ionable imperfect substitutes. Learn from 
an excellent anecdote how the indulgence of 
tropes may become an expensive luxury. It 
seems the partridge was the favorite meat of 
Dominique, the celebrated Trivelin, of Ital- 
ian comedy. One day, when he was to per- 
form at Versailles, he was permitted to dine 
with the King, who always enjoyed his com- 
pany greatly. A dish of partridges being 



offered to Louis XIV., he said, "No! this dish 
is for Dominique." "And the partridges on 
it, sire?" asked the comedian. The monarch 
nodded assent. His metonymy had cost him 
a massive dish of silver. 

Apropos of partridges, a delicious 

bird, we reoal an anecdote m which turbot 
tongues, another delicacy, was the founda- 
tion of much merriment at the table of Cam - 
baceres, who was a terrible sensualist. One 
day a gigantic turbot was served at his table 
— a turbot worthy brother of that which had 
the honor of dividing the Roman Senate — 
and the Arch Chancellor said to D'Aigre- 
feaille, his faithful friend and companion; 
and carver at his table: "Send me the tongue 
of the fish." D'Aigrefeuille opens the mouth 
of the monster with the point of the carver, 
and replies that there is no tongue there. 
"That is very disagreeable," replied the . 
prince, and the matter ended there. The 
same thing having occurred, however, a se- 
cond and a third time, Cambaceres could 
contain himself no longer, and sent in great 
excitement for his maitre d' hotel. "How 
happens it," he asks of him, knitting his 
brows, "that all the turbots you serve me 
have no tongues? Are you so ignorant as 
to throw them away?" "Your Excellency 
will pardon me," murmured the poor devil, 
"I have only obeyed the instructions of M. 
D'Aigrefeuille, which were to detach the 
tongue and place it under the tail of the ani- 
mal, where your Excellency may convince 
yourself it now is." "Lot us see," and Cam- 
baceres, seizing the dish, lifts up the turbot's 
tail, beneath which lay truly the unctuous 
tit-bit. "Well, well," he added, swallowing 
it, " in future serve your turbots as they are 
formed by nature, without heeding M. D' 
Aigrefeuille — I don't like these surgical 
phenomena." 

The High School Commencement ex- 
ercises, at the Musical Fund Hall, on Mon- 
day the 10th instant, were exceedingly inter- 
esting. The elocution of the speakers we 
remarked as being particularly excellent, 
while the compositions were many of them 
of a high order. . ^ 

Jules Hauel & Co. have opened their 

new store in Chesnut street above Seventh, 
and a magnificent establishment it is. 
Crowds are daily gathered about the doors 
and windows; and everybody looks within 
upon the marbled floors, the rich plate-glass 
counters and cases,' the superbly decorated 
walls, the indeed incomparable ensemble, 
with staring delight. Hauel is the last ago- 
ny in, Philadelphia. He fills our public 
thought and public vision. All the magnifi- 
cence which he launches upon us, is the fruit, 
too, of his own genius, and industry, and en- 
terprise. He began in an humble store, on 
Third street; and by well-conceived and well- 
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executed appeals to noses, cheeks, and 
heads, he has built up the dazzling monu- 
ment which forms the subject of this para- 
fraph. Long may Eau Lustrale, Nymph 
oap, and the hundred of extraits, of which 
Hauel is the author — long may his dyes and 
depillatory powders, retain the power which 
they have won. 

The amiable, and the admirable edi- 
tor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, in his last 
"Table," says that in Albany, recently, Mr. 
Dempster returned over two hundred dollars 
at the door, to persons for whom there was 
not room in the large hall where he gave his 
concerts. Unhappy people, who were 
obliged to return nome, without hearing the 
May Queen in three parts! 

Mr. Walter Scott Lockhart Scott, of 

Abbotsford, the only son of Mr. Lockhart, 
and grandson of Sir Walter Scott, died, un- 
married, on the 10th instant, at the early age 
of twenty-seven. 

The new Empress of France — ^the 

Countess of Tiba — is 25 years old, a blonde, 
and grand-daughter of a late American Con- 
sul at Malaga. Her mother was a Scotch wo- 
man, named Kirkpatrick, descended, it is 
said, from an ancient family. Her sister is 
duchess of Abba. Her father was the younger 
son of a Spanish family, who, by the death 
of his eldest brother, succeeded to the titles 
of Count Montego, Duke of Tiba and Pena- 
mando. 

The poets have put wings upon the 

shoulders of love — ^they should have put them 
on the feet I 

"I am going to the New York exposi- 
tion." "You might say the Philadelphia ex- 
position." "Why the Philadelphial" "Be- 
cause on thus beholding New York's enter- 
terprise and wealth, you would exclaim — 
Behold Philadelphia's ex-position." 

Mr. A., whose general ill-health kept 

him neaiiy always within doors, allowed him- 
self — the day being fine — the sad consolation 
of following his deceased wife to Laurel Hill. 
The same evening a friend condoling with 
Wm, begged him not to be low spirited. "You 
must distract yourself: in your state of 
health, more exercise would be a good thing." 
"It is true," replied AI, "and my little ex- 
cursion this morning did me a great deal of 
good." 

A detestable singer of the opera 

troupe, who consoled himself with fancying 
that he was the image of Bettini, was swag- 
gering at Pelletier's one day, when Joe Reed 
said to his companion: "I will bet you a 
supper that I will kick that fellow — some- 
wheres — and he will be delighted." "Delight- 
ed 1 you had "better be careful: if he sin^s 
confounded badly, he knows how to handle 
his punchers." "No matter — I repeat my 
offer." The bet being made, Joe approaches 



the chorister, gives him a tremendous kick, 
and at the moment when our artist turns to 
punish his assailant, Joe, with a bw bow, 
exclaims: "Oh, sir, I beg a thousand pardons^ 
I took you for Bettini : the resemblance is so 
striking!" "Oh, if it was a mistake, there 
is no harm done," said the singer trium- 
phantly. 

"Pittsburg," said J. P. W., 'Hs a de- 
testable dirty place, with its smoke and coal 
dust — ^in a fortnight a shirt becomes intoler- 
ably dir^. ' 

The death of Mr. William Peter, the 

late British Consul, in our city, has deeply 
impressed a large circle of friends, as well as 
the community at large. He was a pleasant 
gentleman, and a man of decided learning. 
He was bom at the family seat of Earhyn^ 
in Cornwall, (Eng.] on the 22d of March, 
1788. He studied law at one of the Inns of 
Court, in London; then acted for several 
years as Deputy Warden, Deputy Lieu- 
tenant, and Cnairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions of Cornwall; and subsequently was 
elected to Parliament where he took warm 
part with the whigs. He was appointed 
British Consul of our city in the year 1840, 
and has resided here with short intervids 
ever since. He is the author of several vol- 
umes which were published in this city, 
among which are a translation of William 
Tell, from the German of Schiller, the Ago- 
memrwn of JSschylus, and a volume entitled 
"Specimens of the Poets and Poetry of Greece 
and Rome," with very instructive and agree- 
able prefaces and notes. Mr. Peter's fiineral 
was solemnized on Thursday week, the body 
being accompanied to the grave in St. Peter's 
church-yard by a large body of citizens. Mr. 
William H. Crump, a gentleman of fine ad- 
dress and superior scholarship, has been talk- 
ed about as the probable successor of Mr. 
Peter in the British Consulate. 

Dr. Pereira, author of "Elements of 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics," died at 
London, on the 20th ult., from some internal 
organic disease, at the age of forty-nine. His 
death is a loss to the medical world. 

Mr. Cobden has in the press a peun- 

phlet entitled "1793 and 1853," in which he 
traces the causes of the last war with France, 
and compares the policy of England towards 
France tnen and now. 

Mr. IngersoU, our Minister to Eng- 
land, has made a donation of books, &o., to 
the free public library at Manchester. 

M. Flotow's new opera " Indra" ap- 
pears to have gained a success beyond all its 
composer's former successes on its first pro- 
duction at Vienna. At the first representa- 
tion, M. Flotow was called for ten times : — 
out of thirty-three musical pieces which the 
work contains five were encored. The London 
Aihenasum from which we obtain this item, 
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adds: — "The excitement oaased at Rome by 
the production of II Cavaliere Raimondi's 
oratorio of oratorios, * Joseph/ appears to 
have brought the Maestro again into request." 

^ There is something exceedingly bean- 

tifVil in the following; anecdote which we ex- 
tract from the last "Gossip" of the Knicker- 
bocker : — "A little boy stood watching from 
a window a sunset, a few evenings ago. As 
he. gazed, he saw a golden-edged cloud rest 
upon a hill-top in the far-off (Estance. The 
cloud seemed to repose there for a time, as 
if hushing the winds to sleep in its bosom. 
Suddenly turning to his mother, the little fol- 
low exclaimed: *MotherI is God in that cloud?' 
*Ye8, my dear.* 'Couldn't I climb up there?' 
*Oh no!' *0h yes, I could 1 I would put a 
ladder on the hill and rest it on the cloud, 
and then I would climb up, up, till I came 
where God was, and then I would put my 
arms around His neck, and kiss Him, and 
give Him an apple!'" 

The following songs by Charles Jef- 
frey, lately published in England, were all 
suggested by the everlasting Uncle Tom's 
Cabin : 

Elixa'8 Song— <(Sleep, my Child." Oeorge'fl Song— ^My 
Wile, my Child" Eva's Parting Words— «Come near me 
all." Poor Tom— "Mas'r, I can tell you nothing.'* Top- 
sy's Song— (tl am but a little Nigger Gal." Sambo's La- 
ment — «Keep the Wife and sell the Husband." (Music 
by Tally.) Duet— Tom and Eva— "The Sea of Glass." 
Duet — ^Emeline and her Mother — "Mother are you weep- 
ing?" Also, now rmdy, the Fourth Thousand of Tully's 
««Top8y's Polka," with the Portrait, by Louis Oorbaux. 
"Tully's True Toppy Quadrille." 

Another Uncle-Tom-ism abroad is found in 
a pattern of pager-hangings, representing in 
compartments, the most striking scenes, £om 
Mrs. Stowe's work. Eliza dresses in the 
latest Parisian fashion, and the male slaves 
are portrayed in the costume usually worn 
by Don Juan's luckless man Leporelfo. 

Madam Sontag sang at tne new hall 

in our city on Saturday evening last, and of 
course delighted everybody. The arrange- 
ments of the entertainment were good ; and 
upon the whole, it was an occasion which will 
long be pleasurably remembered. The or^ 
chestra, directed by Carl Eokert and led by 
Dr. Cunnington, embraced evidently some of 
our best performed. Madame Sontag was 
assisted by Badiali, Rocco, Anoldi, and that 
wonderful boy, Paul Julien. The new hall 
is an elegant one, and may also be a good 
one for music, when filled. On the night in 
notice, the audience were scattered; and to 
this cause, perhaps, may be attributed a want 
of compactness and rotundity, which voice 
and instrumentever have at the Musical Fund* 
However, the Musical Fund is universally 
pronounced one of the best music halls in the 
world, while it is unquestionably, as it ever 
promises to be, the best in Philadelphia. The 
lessee of the new hall, Mr. Andrews, is an 



honest, industrious man, and we wish him 
all the success he can desbe. We notice he 
has for an assistant, Mr. G^rge Russell, a 
most worthy and efficient man. We intended 
in our notice of the opening concert at the new 
hall, to speak someVhat minutely of its fea- 
tures; but we find we have not the space re- 
quisite properly to do so. We were indebted 
to Madame Sontag's agent, Mr. HelsmuUer, 
for our card of admission, a fact which places 
Bizarre under new obligations to him. 
Apropos: we learn that the Madam comes to 
Philadelphia with her opera troupe next 
month. That she will be warmly welcomed 
by the lovers of classical music cannot be 
doubted. 

Dean Swift had a presentiment it 

would seem, i^at he should die of a head af- 
fection. This is evidenced by numerous in- 
cidents of his life, one of which was as fol- 
lows: — He was walking out with Dr. Young, 
the author of *Night Thoughts,' and several 
other friends, about one mile from Dublin, 
on a certain occasion, when he was sudden- 
ly missed. Dr. Young turned back to dis- 
cover the cause of his absence, and found him 
gazing at a lofty elm, whose head had been 
blasted. Upon Young's approach he pointed 
to it, saying, 'I shall be like that tree; I shall 
die first at the top.' It was in November 
1731, that the Dean wrote the memorable and 
prophetic verses on his death. Among which 
were the following singularly descriptive of 
his condition at the time: 

< See how the Dean b^^ to break 

Poor gentle man, he droops apace, 

Tou plainly see it in bis faoe ; 

That old vertigo in his head 

Will never leave him till he's dvad ; 

Besides his memory decays, 

He recollects not what he says."* 

The Saturday Evening Post, accord- 
ing to its own story, at the instance of seve- 
ral Laura Matildas, takes up the cudgels in 
defence of Mr. Dempster, and in condemna- 
tion of an opinion we expressed lately of 
both singer and songs. The burden of this 
defence is, that we are an ass, while Demp- 
ster is a Nightingale I Good. We trust the 
Nightingales may be as much honored by the 
comparison, as we humbly think the Asses 
ought to be — our interesting long-eared broth- 
er of the Post included. 

A late decree of Louis Napoleon, 

makes the following nominations in the house- 
hold of the Empress, viz: — The Princess of 
Esseing, Grand Mistress; the Duchess de Bas- 
sano. Lady of Honor; the Countess Gustave 
de Montebello, Mme. Feray, Viscountess Le- 
zay-Marnezia, Baroness de Pierres, the Baron- 
ess d^ Malaret, and tho Marchioness da Las 
Marismas, Ladies of the Palace ; Count Tas- 
cher de la Pagerie, Senator, Grand Master 
Count Charles Tascher de la Pagerie, Firs* 
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Chamberlain ; Viseount Lezay-Mamezia, 
Chamberlain; and the Baron de Pierres, 
Equerry. M. Auber has been nominated 
Chapel Master to the Emperor. 

Since we made up our "Literary and 

Scientific Gk)88ip/' we have received a package 
from the Harpers, through Mr. A. Hart, of 
our city, containing the following late books: 
"Coleridge's Works, vol 1;" "The History 
of the Adopted Child;" and "Castle Avon,'' 
by Warren. All these will be attended to 
hereafter, with a long list besides, of which, 
notice has already been given. 

A continuation of " Mule Tracks in 

South America," will appear in our next 
number, with several articles from new con- 
tributors, as well as from our old and much- 
valued coterie. An original and never-before- 
published letter of John Quincy Adams, vrill 
appear with an autograph. 

It pleases us to know that Mr. Whit- 
comb, teacher of vocal music, at Ninth and 
Arch Streets, is meeting with great success. 
His schools are held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Mr. W. teaches private classes 
during the week. Communication may be 
had with him by applying at Ferret's music 
store. Tenth below Chestnut. 

We have every confidence in the 

Five per cent. Saving Fund of the United 
States Company, the office of which is at 
Chestnut and Third Streets. We think, 
indeed, that if we ever get more money on 
hand than we can ourselves take care o^ we 
shall deposit it in the same. Sums of and 
under $100 are vnthdrawn from this fund 
without notice, while larger sums may be 
had on a very short notice. An advertise- 
ment of the company may be found in our 
pages, to which we call the attention of our 
readers. / 

Louis Napoleon has invited Baron 

Lionel Rothschilds of London to his wedding. 
The Baron may be acted the partof an "uncle" 
to the Emperor when he lived in the British 
metropolis, and was a little straightened for 
"rhino." Or perhaps he is looking ahead to 
a loan, should he again find himself in a 
tight place, and that he will be in such an 
one, very soon, is highly probable. He never 
deserved to repose upon the bed of roses 
which the French people have spread for 
him, and which they wouldn't be French if 
they did not soon transform into one of 
thorns. 

We heard of a very pretty little in- 
cident the other day, which we cannot help 
relating. A young lady of the South, it 
seems, was wooed and won by a youthful 
physician, living in California. Wlien the 
engagement was made, the doctor was rich, 
having been very successful at San Francis- 
co. It had not existed six months, however, 
before, by an unfortunate investment, he lost 



his entire "heap." This event came upo** 
him, it should be added, just as he wa^ 
making ready to come home and claim his 
bride. What does he dol Why, like an 
honorable, chivalrous young fellow, as he is, 
he sits down, and writes the lady every par- 
ticular of the unhappy turn which had taKen 
place in his fortunes, assuring her, at the 
same time, that if the fact produces any 
change in her feelings towaras him, she is 
released from every promise she had made 
him. And what does the dear, good girl do? 
Why, she takes a lump of pure gold which 
her lover had sent to her when in prosperity, 
as a keepsake, and havins it manufactured 
into a ring, forwards it to him vrith the fol- 
lowing bible inscription engraved in distinct 
characters on the inside: — 

— *<Bntre»t me not to leare thee or to retnra from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgeth, I will lodge; thy people shaU he 
my people, and thy God my God; where thou diest, will I 
die; and there will I ha hurled; the Lord do eo to me and 
more also, if aughjt hut death part thee and me." 

The lover idolized his sweetheart more than 
ever when he received this precious evidence 
of her devotion to him, both m storm and sun- 
shine. We may add, that fortune soon again 
smiled upon the young physician, and that 
he subsequently returned to the North, to 
wed the sweet girl he loved, and who loved 
him with such an undying affection. Nay, 
more, the happy bride and bridegroom passed 
through our city, not lon^ since, on their way 
to the home of the latter m the golden state. 
Reader, this is all true. Young ladies who 
read the bible as closely as the heroine of our 
incident seems to have done, are pretty sure 
to make good sweethearts, and better wives. 

The new style of hat, "Le Prin- 

temps," which has just been issued by the 
New Hat Company, is superb; one of the 
prettiest things, indeed, we have seen for 
many a day. 

A letter from Mr. William C. Rich- 
ards, announces that he has forwarded to our 
address, care of a publisher in Philadelphia, 
the first number of the new volume of his 
magazine for girls and boys, called " The 
Schoolfellow." The work has not been re- 
ceived by us, and hence has not been noticed. 
We trust any further favors of our friend will 
be placed in a more reliable channel. Touch- 
ing "The Schoolfellow," in the editing of 
which Mr. Richards, it seems is assisted by 
the charming "Cousin Alice," it is highly 
commended, and we have no doubt is well de- 
serving of all the good things which are said 
of it. 

M. Dayres, one of the most distin- 
guished professors in France, who was trans- 
ported to Algeria, died a few days since. 
His son, 19 years of age, who was transport- 
ed with his father, has petitioned to be al- 
lowed to return. 



*BizAERX,^BizARRi, WHAT SAT YOU, Madcap?" — FoTqukar. 
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THE DOUBLE MASK * 

"*I am eighteen years old. My birth- 

Slace was Samt Pierre, of the Martinique. 
ly father and mother were slaves belonging 
to the Count of Rumigny, one of the richest 
colonists of the island. My father having 
acquired, by a faithful devotedness, all the 
confidence and friendship of his master, was 
set £ree on his marriage, together with the 
lady he espoused, who was very beautiful. 
He afterwards received the title of manager. 
In this capacity he surveyed the labor of the 
slaves, assisted M. de Rumigny in the im- 
provement of his grounds, and became gene- 
rally esteemed. My mother, on the other 
hand, never quitted the Countess. I was 
hardly four years of age when a series of 
tragical events took place, changing my des- 
tiny completely, and preparing me, as it 
were, for endless suffering. 

'' 'It was in one of those beautiful nights, 
so brieht and pure. The waves were almost 
soun^ess as they flowed on the shores of the 
island. Suddenly, like an outbreak of thun- 
der, horrible cries were heard. Several 
bands of revolted neglroes were roving 
amidst the hitherto quiet habitations, burn- 
ing, plundering, and slaughtering the poor 
whites, now fulen into their power. The 
disorder was at its height. Blood was shed 
on all sides. Nothing was visible but scenes 
of desolation. As these wretched beings 
penetrated the dwelling of M. de Rumigny, 
he seized upon a sword, and throwing him- 
self into tne midst of them, tried to keep 
them back, assisted, meanwhile, by several 
servants, together with my fatner, who had 
been the first one to give the alarm. But 
scarcely had M. de Rumigny made his ad- 
vance, than he fell, overwhelmed with blows. 
My &ther wishing to succor him, was him- 
self mortally wounded.^ There was little 
now to restrain the ferocious horde. Rush- 
ing within the habitation, they plundered it 
of all on which they could lay their hands. 
Madame de Rumisny, almost dead with 
fright, escaped at t£e very commencement of 
• OonBliided from No. 21 



the tumult by a secret way, and sought re- 
fuge, though not without some danger of be- 
ing massacred, in the hut of a poor negress,, 
who received her at once with my mother 
and myselL Presently means were found 
for the establishment of order on the island. 
The Countess returned to her dwelling, 
where still lay the corpse of her poor hus- 
band. Her grief was great, but she pre- 
served a calmness and resignation which 
sprung from religion. 

" *As to my mother, whose feelings, were 
ardent and impassioned, she was pluneed by 
the death of my father into a dreadful des- 
piiir. At the sieht of his corpse, she uttered 
Imart-rending shrieks. It was impossible, 
whilst these remains we^e above ground, to 
remove her from the sight. A fatal revo- 
lution seemied afterwards to take possession 
of her. Her tears eeased; her looks became 

floomy, almost wild; she often took me into 
er arms with strange vivacity, and placing 
me on the knees of the Countess, looked on 
her too with a mysterious air, once saying, 
'N«ver abandcm my little Nelly, for I wm 
soon lie down to sleep forever.' 

** 'This state of excitement rendered Mme. 
d^ Rumignv quite uneasy ; she apprehended 
a new misfortune, luod those apprehensions 
did not delay long to be realised. One day 
that she had not seen my mother at the 
usual hour, she looked for her, and found 
her laying Ufeless near the cradle in which I 
was sleeping. As they raised her, they 
found a kind of swelling on her breast. On 
withdrawing the linen a satchel was discover- 
ed filled wi3i venomous plants, the smell of 
which are sufficient to give death. My mother 
had poisoned herself!' . 

'*Here Nelly stopped, and her tears flowed 
alHindantljr* Then opening a closet that 
was alongside of her, she took out of it a 
small silver bos. 

*' 'Look,' said she, 'that satchel is in this 
box. Mmq, de Rumigny had preserved it. 
I keep it, also, as a mournful ^remembrance.' 

"* Wishing to , accomplish my mother's 
TowjSj the conntejss had me ^ucated with 
care, and as her own child. A governess 
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was brought from France, to commence mj 
education. They taught me music, painting, 
the Italian and English languages. I made 
rapid progress, and at the age of twelye 
years I was quite adyanced. 

" *The health of Mme, de Rumijgny had 
declined since her misfortunes, she was 
advised to go and breathe the air of her na- 
tive country, and, having decided on removal, 
everytiiing was prepared for our departure. 
At this news, I felt chagrined, and a singu- 
lar adventure increased my sadness. 

** *The day previous to embarkation, I 
wished, for the last time, to cover with 
flowers those two beloved tombs which I 
was, for so lon^ a time, to leave. On my 
return from this pious duty, I met on my 
way an old negress, who pretended to be 
possessed with the art of divination. This 
woman stopped me, roughly, and taking 
hold of my hand, she said : — *'Look at these 
fine palm trees, whose fruits you so often eat, 
and this beautiful sky under which shine 
the silver stars. You will see them no more, 
for at your return from the white people's 
country your eyes will be closed." At these 
words, said in a manner that scared me and 
made me tremble, I escaped from the arms 
of the old woman, and ran as fast as I could, 
crying, to the habitation. Mme. de Rumig- 
ny, to whom I repeated the words of the sor- 
cery, caressed me, and, as the child's grief 
is soon effaced, I soon forgot my oracte of 
misfortune. 

'* 'As we embarked, my looks were turned 
to the island as long as it was visible. As 
soon as we lost sight of it, I shut my eyes, 
and tears rolled cU>wn my cheeks. At this 
moment a shivering, like that which I had felt 
when listening to the old negress, took pos- 
session of me ; but after a few hours' fatijgue 
I fell asleep. 

"'During the night, I was awoke by 
several claps of thunder. A severe storm 
was forming, and at the extremity of the 
masts could be seen one of those fires called 
an ignis fatuus. This meteor is always beheld 
with alarm by sailors. It consists of a flame 
almost white, and remaining fixed at the 
end of the masts. All kinds of superstitious 
anecdotes are told about this phenomenon, 
although it is caused but by tne continual 
movement of the masts in an atmosphere filled 
with electricity. The sight of it is really 
ominous, being always accompanied with a 
rough sea, a dark night, and the moaning of 
the wind. 

** *This storm fnghtened me dreadfully. I 
thought we would all have perished. Soon 
Qifter, a fearful ex|)losion took place above our 
heads; the lightning had struck the deck; 
the steersman, half-stunned, was thrown far 
from the rudder; sailors hailine each other in 
the midst of darkness, found that two of 



their number had been carried away. 
Words are insufficient to describe the scene. 
** *The clouds disappeared as the day ad- 
vanced; the wind changed its course, and 
the sea became calm. We continued our 
waueaceably, and soon set foot on the shores 
of France. 

" 'Presently, we arrived at Paris. Mme. 
de Rumigny took up her abode at this hotel, 
which was then her own. Soon after, they 
placed me in a convent to continue my edu- 
cation. There I met with many sufi'erings 
on account of my color; but, as 1 often went 
out, I found consolation in the arms of her 
who loved me with a maternal affection. Four 
years thus passed away. Mme. de Rumigny, 
whose health was not recovered, suddenly 
fell into a dangerous illness. One morning 
she sent a message for me, atd when I was 
come, she said: — "My child, I am going in 
my turn to leave this world, where you will 
remain alone, without either guide or sup- 
port. Many misfortunes are, perhaps, await- 
ing you; but bear them with courage. Life 
would be too much regretted, were it always 
fortunate. God has given us suffering, in 
order to help us to accept death. You have 
received a brilliant education : this treasure 
is more valuable than any other, and with it 
you will be independent of all others, for I 
adopt you from this day. You will hereafter 
take my name, and I leave you an immense 
fortune. The titles you will find at M. Du- 
tacq's, my notary. I advise you to sell 
what properly you have in France, and re- 
turn to your country. I have accomplished 
all your mother^s wishes. Always think of 
me when your thoughts recur to her. Adieu, 
my Nelly, my beloved child! I bless you I" 
She raised herself a little; but her head fell 
heavily back. I placed my lips on her fore* 
head; my heart was rending. Thinking 
this but .a weakness, induced by her efforts 
to speak to me, I pressed her hand in mine ; 
but, alas! that hand was motionless; the 
countess had ceased to live! 

** 'It is two i^oars since I lost her, and 
since that time I have lived quite retired. A 
mere distraction, mingled with some curiosity, 
led me to the ball where I met you. I wished, 
before leaving France, to see one of these 
wonderful f^tes. But is it a fatality that 
has conducted me to it? I know not neither 
whether I shall fly or stay.' 

" 'Stay!' cried I, 'stay!' I had Hstened to 
Nelly with ^reat pleasure. She/had made 
this recital with so much grace and simplici- 
ty, that I had again fallen into a dumb ad- 
miration. I almost regretted that she had 
finished; but, as I looked at her, I felt for 
this black face, ^involuntarily, an invincible 
repugnance. However, Nelly was handsome. 
She had a veiy beautiful figure; her features 
were fine and regular, her physiognomy 
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full of ezpre89ioii; and, contrary to the 
women of her country, her mouth was beauti- 
ful, her hair smooth and silky, and admirably 
becoming her visage. Surely, since the re- 
nowned negress, Isabeau, whose charms 
caused such an excitement in the city, and 
at a f^te during the reign of Louis XV, 
not one of her race had been seen so perfect. 
Why was she not white instead of black?" 

"The hour being advanced, 1 took leave of 
Nelly, soliciting the favor of seeing her again. 
The expression of this desire appeared to 
render her happy. She gave me her hand in 
a graceful manner, and — ^though I say it — I 
pressed the hand, though without the cour- 
age to bear it to my lips. ^ I returned home 
in a dreamy reverie, musing and unhappy. 
I often saw M'Ue die Rumigny,who wished to 
be called Madame — a title which would im- 
pose more respect. The more I knew her, 
the better I appreciated her noble qualities : 
amiable, gay, a good musician, with a deli- 
cious voice, and gifted with an intelligent 
understanding. This charming woman only 
needed for perfection, the beautiful and rosy 
complexion of our French ladies. Each day 
she overwhelmed me with the sweetest atten- 
tions. There was no coquetry to which she 
did not resort to please me. I was no longer 
a stranger in the house, and my sweetest 
hours were those I spent with Nelly. Re- 
plete with tenderness, and with a certain 
ahandoUf she openly disclosed to me the se- 
cret-desires of her heart; told all her projects, 
and particularly entertained me with setting 
forth her wealth, and the happiness one ex- 
periences in being linked to the being of 
one's choice. Poor child! I easily conjec- 
tured her wishes; but pretended not to under- 
stand them. What could I do? Deceive herl— 
this would have been a crime, because I felt 
that my existence could never be one with 
hers. I ought certainly to have revealed to 
her frankly the nature of mv sentiments for 
her — to have told her I loved her as a sister, 
and not as a woman ^om I would have 
taken as the companion of my life. Again 
and again I was ready to speak, and when I 
saw her with the chimera of hope she enter- 
tained, so confident in the future, I was with- 
out strength to destroy her dreams of happi- 
ness. Oh! by how many misfortunes have I 
recompensed this fatal hesitation! 

"Several months had passed with a total 
forgetfulness of the world and of its pleas- 
ures. I refused all invitations to the festive 
board, for a 'few hours snent near Nelly. 
Happy to find myself lovea, I enjoyed as an 
egotist, the charm of this love, without, in 
the least, disturbing her with what I would 
leave her in exchange, and without thinking 
that I was perhaps preparing the unhappi- 
ness of this lovely and devoted woman, wno 
had abandpned to my honor her whole des- 



tiny. But I was all at once aroused from 
my indolent indifference. Letters that I re- 
ceived from my family interfered with our 
intimacy, disclosing, as they did, an event 
which threw a shadowy pall over the whole 
of my future life. My father wrote to re- 
mind me of the project of marrisuge, long 
planned, and whicn he ardently wished to be 
realized. I was to have married the daugh- 
terof one of his old friends, a young and beau- 
tiful, heiress of a great name and large for- 
tune. I had formerly been eager to accept 
a union which the age alone of M*lle Blan- 
cour had retarded. She had just attained 
her seventeenth year, and now no obstacle 
intervened. *Camille is deliciously beauti- 
ful,' he wrote*" *8he possesses all the qualities 
which can assure the happiness of a hus- 
band. You will find in her a true treasure. 
Come then, my son; I am getting old, and I 
wish my last days to see the happiness of my 
beloved son. i our bride is waiting for you 
with great impatience. She has not forgot- 
ten her good Kaoul, the companion of her 
youth. I send you her portrait. Judge in 
advance, how her features have been beau- 
tified. It is an angel.' This letter cast me 
into great perplexity, and I then saw the 
depth of the abyss I had opened up. What 
was to be done? What should I say to the 
unfortunate Nelly? What compensation 
offer to the ardent and pure love with which 
she had constantly surrounded me? I saw 
myself guilty of having excited that passion, 
and which was now destined to expire but 
with life. It was then necessary to disclose 
to her those fearful words: *For the ineffa- 
ble and pure happiness you have given me, 
sweet woman, I abandon you, and perchance 
with forgetfulness.' This was horrible. 
However, I could not marry her, A sincere 
friendship tenderly attached me to her. Fi- 
nally, the color of her visage repulsed all other 
sentiment. I was to choose my part. I de- 
cided this, and answered my father. 'No se- 
rious engagement,' said I to him, 'prevents 
me from realizing your will. I expect to 
leave Paris in a few days, to go and meet you. 
Offer to the beautiful Camille my homage. 
Her features I contemplate with transport.' 
I now felt myself relieved, and revisited 
Nelly, intending to announce to her my de- 

Earture. She awaited me impatiently. I 
ad not seen her for the whole oay. 
" *Ahl here you are. How you have kept 
me waiting to-day.' She then recited these 
two lines, to which the melody of her voice 
leni} a charm: 

<Pear qui d*alMenoe a gemitout Ie«mr, 
Hanre da soir eit aurore d'amour.' 

"I know not what I uttered, but Nelly no- 
ticed my agitation. 

'* 'What have you then?' said she, looking 
at me attentively; 'what has happened? You 
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are not as nsaal. Have you received some 
sad news? You do not answer. Good Qod — 
speak!' 

" *Well, yes/ I answered, assuming a cer- 
tain calmness; 'letters from my famuy have 
troubled me. My father wishes to see me.' 

" *And you are going?' 

"'Imust.' 

"'For a long time?' 

"'Perhaps.' 

" 'And L' added she ; 'I did not expect 
this.' 

" 'But,' repliedl, 'what do you wish to do?' 

" 'What! I wish to follow you, my good 
Raoul — ^to follow you everywhere?' 

" To my family? That is impossible?' 

"'Butiflwerer— 

'I 'Here Nelly stopped. I guessed the re- 
mainder. I trembled lest she should confess 
all; and did not enquire what she had left 
out. 

" 'You must exercise reason ,dear Nelly,' 
replied I; 'we will see each other again; I 
will return, and you will write me often.' 

"Nelly said nothing more. I had expect- 
ed she would weep; she did not. Her looks 
were fixed; it seemed as if she had foretold 
all the trouble. I tried to console her, but 
without success. The moments that we 
passed together were painful. I left her sad 
and suffering. I was also greatly affected. 
The next day an important affair compelled 
me to go out early. When I returnea, my 
servant told me that Mademoiselle de Ru- 
migny had called on me; that she had waited 
long, and that I would perhaps find a note in 
my cabinet. I entered; there was nothing 
but the letter of my father, and my reply, 
that I had left open. On my desk was a 
scrap of paper bedewed with tears. The 
portrait of Camille was at my feet. I was 
confused. Nelly knew all. I could not 
doubt it. What must be her despairl Not 
daring to present myself at her house, I in- 
stantly wrote her. Her answer was sim- 
ple, and caused me vet farther inquietude, 
than if it had abounded with numberless ex- 
pressions: 

" *I am very sick, and in need of a few days 
repose. To see each other again would be 
useless; let us conform ourselves to circum- 
stances ; dispossess me not of my courage. 
Be happy, Raoul; as for myself, I know now 
where I shall find happiness.' 

"Notwithstanding Nelly's letter, I tried 
severed times to penetrate to her apartment, 
but in vain. The time of our departure was 
approaching, when one morning, I saw, en- 
tering my apartment, all affrighted. Mariet- 
ta, the servant of Nelly. 'Ah sir,' cried she, 
^I have a world of sorrow. Madame eats no 
more; sleeps no more; she shuts herself up 
alone to weep. This morning I heard her 
groan in her ohamber/ the door of which she 



has not opened. She will diel she vrill die> 
sirt 

" 'I am about to follow you,' said I to Ma- 
riette. 'Come! voir must show me the way 
to your mistress s room. I must see her.' 

"Arrived, we went to her room. We heard 
nothing. Mariette knocked. There was no 
answer. The silence made me tremble. I 
endeavored to open the door with the key of 
the entry, and succeeded. We saw, at a re- 
mote portion of the room, Nelly lying on her 
bed. I advanced and looked on her. One 
of her hands was on her heart; her respira- 
tion appeared to have ceased. Suddenly she 
started as if affected by a painful dream. 
Then, making an effort, she ^bly murmur- 
ed, ' My mo£er! Raoull My God! pardon 
met' 

"I raised her in my arms, but she fell 
back motionless. I called her, but in yain. 
Then a frightful shudder came over me. I 
cried for help. Two domestics 'came. I 
demanded a physician. At this moment my 
looks were directed to a little table, on whicn 
lay a silver box which Nelly had once 
showed me. It was now open, and emp- 
ty. Struck with a horrible presentiment, 
r bent over her, and removea, vrith some 
apprehension, the light coverlet from her 
person. grief I the fatal poison which 
the box had contained, fell from her breast. 
There was no more hope. Nelly had just 
expired before our eyesi 

"I found on the mantel-piece a letter ad- 
dressed to me, cofitaining ner last adieus; 
also a paper sealed. It was her will. Nelly 
gave me all her property, and, as her last 
wish, desired me to convey her body to Mar- 
^iaue, there to be interred near her par^its. 
Wishing to obey religiously these sacred in- 
structions, I acquainted my father with the 
matter, and Embarked with my sad and pre- 
cious burden. Arrived at St. Pierre, I paid 
to Nelly the last duties, and then bade her an 
eternal adieu. I recollected these strange 
words of the sorceress, so &tally realised : 
' The beauiiful liUle black will return wUk 
her eyes thuty from the court of the white 
people.* 

"On my return to France, I found that M'Ue 
d' Ablincourt had been captivated by a Colo- 
nel, and that all projects of marriage were 
broken between us. I was easily consoled. 
But what I could not obliterate from thought 
was, that the poor Nelly preferred death to 
the loss of my love. 

"See, sirs, the secret of my sadness, and 
the reason of my absenting myself from the 
opera." 

The friends of Ra(ml shook hands with 
him. The ironical Anatole was ^ilty of a 
tear. The youns men, on separating, to<^ 
each one the road to his dwelkng. 
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DACOTAH MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR A 
DAUGHTER. n 

Uj dAughter, ahl 017 ohUdl 
Shall I Berer more behold 

Thy smile, nor hear again 

The mosio of thy roloe ?— in Taim 
I wait the coming of thy slender form-— 
I sing thy sad lament^ my child, my only one. 

My lodge was warm and bright, 

But the Qreat Spirit came 
In angry mood, and from my side, 
Thou to the land of souls didst glide. 
With dreamy drooping ^es, and shadowy ftet, 
And now my lodge is dark, and cold, and desolate. 

Low the white woman's Toioe, 

And tearless is her grief- 
Bat 'tis not so with nature's diild; 
I wail my loss in aooents wild; 

All comfortless I mourn and cry. 

And long beside my child in earth's cold arms to lie. 

Thy lodES so long and bright 

Never again to braid— 
Neyer to deck thy form with grace. 
Nor wampum on thy breast to place, 
K<» lay tike bridal crown upon tby head, , 
"For thou art sleeping ^ow, where thy young footsteps 
played. 

Affection still wUl guard 

All desolate that mound ; 
Not eren the flowers shall grow thereon, 
Nor grass shall ware to summer's song. 
Can life or love to my sad heart be dear, 
And thou to distant lands a homeless wanderer? 

How quiet is thy sleep I 

Thou hearest not my roiool 
But to thy side I soon will come, 
And where thou art shall be my home ; 
Even in death 111 guard tby silent rest, 
As when In ehUdhood's hours thou slept upon my 
breast. 

MART H. BASTMAN. 



'* UNCLE TOM'' AS HE IS. 

In our last, we presented an extract from 
a new book, on Southern slavery, which we 
stated was about to be issued by H. Hooker, 
of oi\T city, and which we suspect will create 
considerable excitement, presenting, as it 
does, the reyerse side of ''Uncle Tom ;" or, ra^* 
ther, by facts, showing that that highly in- 
teresting story is a picture of the exception, 
rather man the general rule, at the South. 
We are permitted to offer other extracts from 
ibis forthcoming book. They embrace con- 
versations which took place on board of a 
steamboat on one of our western rivers. A 
slave-owner says: 

"Had I my life to live over i^ain, and 
could I advisedly make my choice to be 
either the master of a large number of good 
slaves, or the slave of a sood master, so far 
as the ease and comfort of life are concerned, 
I am sure my judgment would prefer the 
latter. I cannot say I should so choose," 



he added, "for pride or vanity, or some 
other folly or vice, might influence me to 
choose less wisely." The author adds: — 
"He was one of the most sober, calm, and 
sensible of men, and from his character and 
manner, it was impossible to question his 
sincerity. He was gazed at by many of us 
with surprise ; but not unmingled with re- 
verence, for he had already been received 
amone us as the true and accredited .repre- 
sentative of all that is excellent in man — 
piety, purity, honesty, and benevolence." 
We continue the dialogue : 

"You present an even stronger case than 
does the author of the 'West India Journal,' 
M. G. Lewis," said the poet, "in favor of the 
negro's condition in slavery." "What says 
the monk?" said the younger Mr. R. "In 
1816 he thus vnrote, what, unfortunately, 
till this year, remained in manuscript, in 
consequence of his death on his return voy- 
age, two years later." 

" 'If I were now standing on the banks of 
Virgil's Lethe, with a goblet of the waters 
of oblivion in my hand, and asked whether 
I chose to enter life anew as an English la- 
borer or a Jamaica negro, I should have no 
hesitation in preferring the latter.'" 

"That was saying very little in commen- 
dation of the condition of the slave," re- 
marked an English chartist, "for I would 
prefer to be of the race of the baboon, than 
of the degenerate race of English laborers, 
man, woman, or child — dwarfed and de- 
formed as the mass of them are, physically; 
and mentally and morally depraved almost 
to the level of the brute, ana many of the 
less miserable below, by hunger, hardship, 
and hatred. But the declaration of Mr. R. 
surprises me," 

"And some other of our fellow passengers," 
respectfully added the poet, "seem to look 
on your declaration as coming in a question- 
able sTiapeJ* 

"It is quite true," remarked one of tiie 
northern invalids, "we have been accustom- 
ed to hear slavery spoken of far otherwise 
than as a desirable condition ; and for one, I 
should fed myself obliged by an explanation 
of the paradox, that the condition of a good 
slave of a good master, is happier than that 
of the good master of a good slave." 

"Such, I believe," replied the venerable 
man, "were not my woras, exactly ; for they 
would contradict one of my most cherished 
and favorite principles — that the truly good 
are equally nappy in all conditions or sta- 
tions of life. My meaning was — ^perhaps 
not as definitely expressed as it should have 
been — ^that, as far as comfort is concerned, 
the conditioh of the slave is quite as desira- 
ble as that of the master — ^the master and 
man both being what they ought to be in 
their respective stations. And this may be 
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easily elplained and verified, paradox as it 
m^ seem or sound.'' 

In an aside, by a passenger — "Nothing can 
make slavery desirable." 

"Yes, comparatively y*' in an under-tone, 
said the poet, "and generally, if not always, 
for the negro race." 

The momentary interruption was not ob- 
served by Mr. R., and he resumed : 

"Perhaps the most satisfactory explana- 
tion I can give, may be in the way of per- 
sonal narrative of my experience," 

All ears were open^ and all attentions 
riveted. 

COMFORTS OF SLAVES. 

"At my first coming to manhood, I was 
the only son of my mother, and she a widow^ 
My father had died, and left her with four 
children, myself and three younger sisters. 
During her life, as the widow of our father, 
she was to remain in the proprietorship of 
the estate, and head of the family. When 
their school days were over, so long as they 
should remain unmarried, my sisters were to 
aid me in the management of the estate and 
household, under the eye and approbation of 
our mother; and when marriea, with her 
consent, certain legacies were to be paid 
them from an accumulated fund, and trom 
the produce of the plantation ; but not by 
infringement on it. It was not to be dimin- 
ished in size, nor the number of the people, by 
sale or purchase, to be either diminished or 
increased. 

"It had been the unvarying rule of my 
father, that no negro child was to be taken 
from tiie personal care of its mother, until 
ten years old ; and no old man or woman be 
required to work after seventy. This rule 
was to be religiously pursued. It has been, 
and will be ; and under it we have a dozen 
or more of old people, all things considered, 
more comfortable tnan I expect to be, should 
I live to their age. 

"By a provision in my father's will, the 
system was to be for ever continued of allot- 
ments of land to each family of negroes, 
equal to an acre for each member between 
ten and seventy, with time to work it equal 
to half-a-day in every week, that the Lord's 
day might never be desecrated by secular 
employment. 

"In addition to their allowed exemption 
from labor for their owners, by early rising 
to their prescribed tasks they could gain more 
than ample time for all the purposes of their 
own culture. By this pleasant arrangement, 
which is usual among the planters of my 
acquaintance, the enterprising and indus- 
trious portion of the negroes, by early i^ising, 
have the most, if not all of every afternoon 
in the cropping season to work their own 
grounds; or, if not required, to do extra 
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work, if they choose, on the plantation, fol 
which they receive fall pay. In fact, several 
fine fellows on my plantation, by the aid oi 
the exempts of their family, for months to- 
gether, eat their breakfast after finishing 
their day's task. The negroes prefer late 
breakfasts. 

"The cabins, or rather cottages, of all 
these, are, at the least, as comfortable as their 
master's mansion, and if they are so disposed, 
as well supplied with extra comforts, which 
they are not less able ;than he to procure. 
The income of several of them this year, will 
be not less than from fifty to seventy-five 
dollars. 

"In addition to their ample allowance of 
meat, bread, and vegetables, my negroes may 
supply themselves at pleasure with fish, 
clams, oysters, &c., or with game from the 
woods or shores. Their living is, therefore; 
not only abundant, but, if they choose, luxu- 
rious. The ugly fear of want, they know 
nothing about. In a bad season, many a 
planter may find himself embarrassed to 

Erovide ways and means, but no suclif em- 
arrassment ever reaches them. Whatever 
else may fail, their food and raiment must 
not fail, though ruin descend on the master. 
Nothing is more common than for a stress 
of circumstances, in unfavorable seasons, 
to make it necessary for the family of whites 
on a plantation, to deny themselves many a 
common indulgence, that the negroes may 
not be denied any of their usual comforts. 

"Another circumstance in their favor is 
not less obvious or striking. AH told, 
including about thirty distinct families, 
there are, of our out-household, or plantar 
tion-negroes, about two hundred. Among 
so many of all ages, from infancy up to very 
old age, from seventy to almost a hundred, 
five or six of them, there are few niehts in 
the year in which I am not disturbed, often 
more than once, to attend to some complaint 
of indisposition, and to administer remedies. 
When I am abi\)ad, which is seldom, that 
not-easy ofBice is in the special charge of a 
competent person specially employed for the 
purpose, and with authority to call a physi- 
cian at discretion. But not one of those ne- 
groes is ever disturbed from his rest on ac- 
count of any sickness of myself or family. 
All their rights and. rests are inviolable. 
And now," said the good man, blushing, as 
if he had been unaccustomed to talk so long 
at a time, and owed an apology to us ; "ana 
now, I hope, the paradox of the slave having 
a more comfortable life than the master, is 
satisfactorily explained.'^ And he left us to 
join his family in the cabin. 

"No statement that he had made, no word 
that he had spoken, was doubted by any of 
us." 
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NO. YII. — THE DARKENED HEARTH. 

Among the many cases of interest which 
have come within the range of my observa- 
tion, since occupying the post of missionary 
in the building beyond the Schuylkill, that 

of Anthony B perhaps was the most re- 

ms^kable. Descended from an ancient and 
honorable family in the north of Ireland, and 
receiving a liberal share of education, he had 
formed in early life a matrimonial alliance 
with a young female, who occupied the post 
of domestic in his father's family— *a pretty, 
sensible, and engaging young girl, who cap- 
tivated his susceptible heart in spite of that 
innate pride of ancestral importance, which 
in cooler moments might have weighed heavliy 
in the scale against a match so unequal in 
point of the relative position of the parties. 
Liove, however, is potential in its claims, and 
its alchymy transformed our hero into an ob- 
sequious devotee at a very humble shrine. 
Fitted by his education for an honorable post, 
the yo^ng bridegroom was soon installed as 

an accountant in the Bank of County W , 

where his business tact and unflagging devo- 
tion to his duties, obtained him the respect 
of his superior officers and the kind regard of 
the entire community. In those palmy days 
of his history he lived in comfort. His wife 
now changea into the supervisor of indepen- 
dent establishment, moved about in quiet 
stateliness, assisted in the management of 
Tier household by a notable lady's maid. An- 
thony even went so far in his notions of ease 
and convenience, as to keep his own buggy 
and horse, and a groom to preside oMcially 
over the destinies of them both. And often on 
a genial afternoon, when the quill was abj ured 
for the day, would the enamored husband 
take a drive vnth the mistress of his heart, 
and discourse to her as only an impulsive son 
of Erin can on the golden vista of connubial 
felicity which seemed to be stretching out in 
its loveliness before them. 

Well is it, that we can enjoy the perfume 
of the orai^ge blossom before the icy blast of 
fate nips the ambrosial fruits of joy. Time 
rolled on, and the Irish accountant opened 
up his day-book in the way of lineal descen- 
dants. Two little boys in turn appeared to 
bless the vision of delighted parents, and as 
they grew up like vines in the secluded 
shrubbery of home, they bound in a firmer 
tie the natural guardians of their infancy and 
youth. I have had before me on the table, 
along side of my hymn-book, the Bible in 
which my poor friend had inserted in a bold, 
clerkly hand the laconic memorandum of his 
children's birth. An Irish Bible, once guard- 
ed in the sheltering nook of a cheerful resi- 
dence, now laid upon a plain pine table in 



the reading-room of the insane departm^t. 
Had that Bible been blest with sensibility, 
could we not figure it as revolting at the 
change thus effected in its relativeposition. 

But we must not* anticipate, when the 
furor of Repeal was at its maximum height, 
our hero Anthony caught the conta^on, aiid 
soon became an enthusiastic champion with 
reference to the people's ri^ts. Ardent and 
impetuoiis, he was early in the van of young 
democracy, and being gifted with remarka- 
ble fluency of utterance wid a fervid imagina- 
tion, gained an exalted post 93 a ready and 
eloquent declaimer. His attachment to the 
cause, however, became at last so absorbing, 
that he gradually lost his business habits, be- 
come weary of the ignoble goose-quill, es- 
chewed as the prince of evils a banking-house 
desk, denounced the imperial science of book- 
keeping as something akin to the black-letter 
art, and took to strolling over the country 
with all the pepper-box aseal of a novice in 
the cause of freedom. 

Repeal, however, was less lucrative than 
avocations which wanted its chivalrous 
characteristics, and Anthony soon grew lean 
in the purse while growing rich in political 
economy. The fact of his approaching penu- 
vry was a stubborn one. No sophistry could 
resist it. And hence the orator was obliged 
to puzzle his brains for a back-door of escape 
from the perplexing quandary. Having m 
the midst of nis political career changed the 
badge of his religious faith, ''to balance fair 
in ilka quarter," as Bums expresses it, his 
wealthy relatives, vnth a testiness quite em- 
phatic, gave him the cut direct. In a cate- 
gory 06 evils he turned his eyes to America. 
It was the El Dorado of his highly-wrought 
expectation. He feasted in advance on the 
plenty and cotafort there held in reversion 
for the persecuted convert, and re-assured his 
drooping wife with the certain prospect of 
unalloyed felicity in the Western Empire. 
An Irishman is as rapid in his decision as he 
is proverbially dexterous in manipulating 
that redoubtable national weapon of offence 
and defence, the shilelah, and it was.not long 
before our broken-down Repealer was on the 
ocean with his wife and little ones. 

Landing in Philadelphia, he soon secured 
employment in an extensive sugar refinery, 
but was barely settled in his new sphere, 
when, for refusing to work upon the Sabbath, 
he lost his situation, and was again impelled 
to exercise his ingenuity in devising ways 
and means to support his family. By his 
pen, although a noble accountant, he could 
earn nothing. He had made desperate efforts 
to secure a situation as teacher, but his com- 
mendable exertions were equally abortive, 
and as a last resort, he invested in the stock 
of a pedlar, the sum of a few dollars which 
had been loaned him by a commiserating 
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fiiend, and shouldering his knapsaek ho 
tamed a regular |>eripatetic in trying to dis- 
pose of his wares. By this time, his family 
tree was augmented by another sprig in the 
shape of a buxom little daughter, who eame, 
as Anthony declared, just in the right time 
to be in the way. The humble abode of the 
ci-devant book-keeper was now a single room 
in Front street, where all his sublunary goods 
and chattels, inoludine his better halt and 
little ones, were stowed away in the smallest 
area of freedom 'which the political geome- 
trician ever measured. It happened some- 
times that the boys would be handed over to 
the guardianship of a considerate lodger on 
ihe third floor of the house, while our pedler, 
accompanied by his wife with the infant 
daughter in her arms, circumambulated the 
village whidi so picturesquely environs the 
city of brotherly love, appealmg as he went 
iA the sympathies of the generous by this si- 
lent demons^ation of his absolute need. 
When the summer sun was darting down on 
the arid earth his fiercest rays, Anthony would 
be seen trudgins with his caravan in the 
rear, over the bridge at Market street, while 
the juvenile member of the company edified 
his ears with a melody which seemed to act 
upon his nerves with a^l the electric influence 
or a martial strain upon the bosom of a pa- 
triot. 

Happy would it have been for the gipsy 
family, had this pleasant feeling continued. 
But discord soon sowed its seeds between 
hearts which for years had beat true to each 
other's interests, and crimination and dis- 
trust followed in the train of inferior disas- 
ters. There is an antiquated ada^e^- whose 
full force I am tempted to repudiate; but. 
which, after every deduction, seems to have 
about it some small degree of philosophic 
point and accuracy. When Poverty comes 
m at the door. Love flies out of the window. 
The ills of physical destitution do seem to 
engender an exacerbation of feeling, which 
is sometimes diverted to the dearest objects 
of the heart. It certainly was so in the pre- 
sent case. Anthony withheld his invectives 
firom the unlucky planet which presided at 
his natal mom, and turned the whole bat- 
tery of his spleen against his better half. 
He could ever quote Tom Moore with gusto, 
and say: — 

« Bat now 'tis deUdoiu to hate you." 

His enmity soon assumed a deeper tinge, 
and in a fre^ of jealousy our knight of the 
tapes and needles seized upon a blunt weapon 
and made an abortive effort to create a gap 
in the jugular vein of that kind being who 
had been the escort to his basket over many 
a long and weary mile of peregrination. 
Inflammatory neighbors induced the ihal- 
treated wife to locate her liege lord within 
the limits of the penitentiary, and there An- 



thony indulged in a literary vein which as- 
tonished the keepers, and almost amazed 
himself. A humane lady visited his cell, 
and ffimi^ed him with writing materials, 
and, i^ turn, the prisoner sent her doggerel 
rhymes eulogizing her as a daughter of 
Zion, and indulging in oriental figures to a 
wonderful extent. 

At other times he would dispatch letters to 
different persons in public station, lamentjng 
his fate; but assuring them that he would 
be dauntless, take couraee, and acquit him- 
self like a brave Stoic. Some of these rhap- 
sodies the writer has seen, and been amueed 
with the mongrel blending of classical allu- 
sions, and invective against the civil withop- 
ities. At last, it was quite apparent tiiat 
Anthony's complicated miseries had some- 
what shaken the seat of reason. He tested the 
factof the malleability of his head bybringing 
it into hostile contact with the wfdls of his cell, 
and indulged in a free denunciation of his 
adopted creed. Under a writ of lunacy, he 
was transferred to the insane department of 
Bleckley Almshouse, and in a very brief 
season was restored to the use of his mental 
faculties. He made himself exceedingly 
useful upon his recovery, was in charge of a 
few patients, did some writing, and, in fine, 
became one of the factotums of the establish- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, one of his boys, a eentle, deli- 
cate little creature, whose childish face was the 
very embodiment of quiet and uncomplaining 
sufirering, having manifested symptoms of a 
spinal affection, had been placed in the op- 
posite wing of the building wnong the ju- 
venile part of the population, and the mother 
having placed her other children in a humble 
boarding-house, had engaged hwself as 
sempstress in a fkmily of known beneficence, 
whose sympathies had been awakened by her 
destitute condition. 

Our friend, Anthony, did not patroniae 
the building long when his reason resumed 
its unclouded sway. He would have been 
discharged in a brief interval by the com- 
mittee, but his warm blood prompted him to 
make his exit a little in advance of an honors 
able dismissal. He suddenly disappeared 
over the fence, having been previously en- 
trusted with the temporary oversight of a 
few patients, by which ofBice he was entitled 
to the free perambulition of the flower-gar- 
den, the farm, and the other various depen- 
dencies of the institution. 

A short time elapsed when he sent me a 
letter, dated, Cincinnati, Ohio, in which, ^ 
with an outburst of facetiousness as droll as 
it was unexpected, he informed me how he 
had reconnoitered the Darby road fence the 
moment he came within striking distance of 
that boundary line, and then went on to say 
in chivalrous phraseology, that death or 
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glory hod been his detenniaatioii in taking 
that wondrous leap. Preyioiis to his jou^- 
ney to Ohio, he managed, by some sagacious 
stroke of Irish policy, to secure information 
with reference to the whereabouts of his 
eldest boy, and induced him to accompany him 
on a pedlar foray through the hamlets and 
towns of that noble State. The bo^ was 
naturally delicate, and this campaigning 
tour made rapid work with his tender con- 
stitution. Encamping, as they ofben would, 
in the field, and passing the night in a bam 
or outhouse, with no comforts whatever, or 
if any, of an inadequate kind; subjected to 
fatigue in his long and devious peregrina- 
tions, with a wei^t of care upon nis young 
heart in the contemplation of the sad condi- 
tion of a mother to whom he had been ever 
most tenderly attached-— all these circum- 
stanoes combined, began to crush the spirits, 
and prey upon the health of the poor little 
fellow, who, with filial devotion, had identi- 
fied his interests with those of his nomadic 
parent. 

At last they travelled into Pennsylvania. 
When Aey reached Harrisburg, poor Antho- 
ny was almost as enfeebled as his child, and 
finally, was obliged against his will, to betake 
himself for shelter and medical assistance to 
the hospital of that city. Little Willie's 
heart began to yearn afresh towards his ab- 
sent mother, and moved by an irresistible 
impulse, he clandestinely effected his escapie 
from his father, got on board the cars without 
a cent of ready money to defray the expenses 
of the passage, and, having related to the 
conductor his tale of sorrow, with all the 
ingenuousness of an unsophisticated child, 
was treated with affectionate interest, and 
soon placed upon the spot where his feeling 
centred. He was woefully ill, poor boy, 
when he reached the abode of his mother, 
and it was not Ions before she recognized the 
approach of the feU destroyer to her cherish- 
ed blossom. His lungs were seriously af- 
fected before he started, and the disease was 
doubtless aggravated by the undue mental 
excitement mto which he must have of ne- 
cessiW been throvm upon meeting the mo- 
ther nom whom he had been so long sepa- 
rated. 

Oh I how the young heart turns to a 
mother's heart as its last nestling place. Oh I 
how it loses its cares and perplexities in that 
pure sanctuary, a mothers bosom. In her 
encircling arms, and drinking in the dulcet 
syllables of her voice, how the spirit throws 
off its shackles of cold restraint, and pours 
its tale of anguish into an ear which is never 
dull of hearing. When earth loses its fasci- 
nation, and heartless friends repudiate our 
acquaintance, when blight and xnildew settle 
down on the entire prospect of our hopes, 
when the flagging spirit feels no energy to 



embark in any effort, for fear the enterprise 
should constitute one in a series of expe* 
rienoed disasters, then, in that moment of 
despondency, how we turn to that angel 
spirit, who has nurtured us wil^ the aliment 
of unalloyed i^eotion, since first we lisped 
her talismanic name, and feasted on her 
smile. And il^ before misfortune overtake 
us, she is garnered in the last receptacle, 
(A, how we love to retrace her many 
virtues till the simple retrospect would 
seem to act as a lenitive to sorrow, a charm- 
ed and fairy paliative to mental depression 
and physical suffering. What picture can 
better iUustrate the force of this magnetic 
bond than the one we have just attempted to 
delineate. 

The poor boy at last arrived at his mother's 
abode, received her warm pressure, returned 
it vrith all the strength there yet remained to 
him, took his bed in pain and weakness, 
talked about little Johnny who was himself an 
invalid in Blotfkley almshouse, and in three 
short days ended his earthly sojourn. For 
years he had ceased to feel, like a child, as 
misfortune and domestic trouble was follow- 
ed by the keener shaft which entered his 
heart when his father became alienated from 
her whom he fondly loved. He appeared to 
be care worn. The brow appeared rugged 
with anxiety. There was about the boy an 
air of premature wisdom. He talked like a 
man, and acted like one. The discipline of 
adversity had schooled him into iron hardi- 
hood of nerve, but left his little heart still full 
of deep, unchanging love. He died. The 
balmy air of a Spring morning kissed lus 
pallia brow when the window was raised m 
the little humble room where he breathed his 
life away; but he had gone to another land. 
The merry song and the shrill whistle came 
stealing up from the street through the open 
casement; but he heard them not. The mo- 
ther, who had given him the last cup of cool- 
ing water which ever crossed his feverish 
lips, shed scalding drops upon his icy fore- 
head ; but he woke not from that deep slum- 
ber to whisper comfort, as he had been wont 
to do, to her lacerated bosom. She put him 
in the grave; but locked his image in her 
spirit, and went back to discharge her hum- 
ble duties. At her request, X sent a letter to 
the chief physician of the Harrisburg hospi- 
tal, soliciting information with refer^ice to her 
absent husband. Upon his arrival, the little 
boy had informed his mother of the shatter- 
ed health of him to whom she was yet ten- 
deiiy attached, and she then desired to allay 
the anxiety of her perturbed spirit. In a few 
days I received a very polite epistle from the 
doctor, stating that Anthony had entered the 
building quite broken down in health; that 
he rapidly sank away, and retaining to the 
last a placid and equable state of mmd, had 
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just departed to another state of being. And 
what became of little Johnny, the interesting 
invalid in the Children's Asylum at Blockley 
Almshouse? Poor little fellow, I see him yet, 
as his nurse Carried him into our little chapel 
on a Sundajr morning that he might be present 
at our religious exercises, and placed nhn on 
a chair near the table where I stood. Oflen, 
during prayer, when he had the strength, 
would he slide himself down from the c^r 
on which he sat, in order to kneel, as I pre- 
sented our petitions at the mercy seat of Him, 
who so sweetly and encouragingly said, 
''Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven." And then, at the close or the 
prayer, unable as he was to lift himseljf and 
resume his position, owibg to the weakness of 
his spine, I have traced the smile of gratified 
feeling playing over his delicate features, as 
bis faithful nurse, with womanly sympathy 
and tenderness, would place him in his seat. 
He pined away, however, and^as at last una- 
ble to sit up at all. And thin the ministering 
spirit whom men call Death, but who is often 
a seraph in disguise, took the little fellow to 
his Father in the skies, to sing a sweeter song 
than earth has ever heard. His mother was 
a frequent visitant at his bedside ; but she 
was not present when he died. The kind 
hearted matron stood beside him, and ad^ 
dressed to him the words of hope and com- 
fort. The little fellow talked about Willy, 
and his mother, and his father, and the sister 
whom he loved. His heart was in tiie past, 
ere sorrow had spread its sable wing across 
the threshold of a happy and humble home. 
"Johnny," said the matron, as she tenderly 
supported his head, "Johnny, you are going 
to heaven, my boy." "I am," was his faint 
response, and he was in the home of blessed* 
ness ere the syllables had died upon his lips. 
Sweet, calm rest of the weary, he enjoyed 
thee early ; but not too early. It is time to 
die when misery puts its indelible stamp 
upon childhood's brow. It is time to die 
when stei*n vicissitude takes the greenness 
from the sweet fields, and the melody from 
the waters, and the sunlight from the hea- 
vens, and warm aspirings from the heart. 
It i^ time to die when the silken cord of do- 
mestic happiness is severed by the canker 
breath of cold distrust. It is time to die 
when hope is a non-existence, and peace but 
a feeble creation of a distempered mind. 
And God be praised for a better world, 
where the smitten ones of earth shall reap a 
harvest of unmingled joy. God be praised 
for a heaven of repose and felicity. Oh! 
leave us the glowing consciousness that there 
is a haven of repose after the storms of 
earth have done their worst for us ; leave us 
the glowing consciousness that there is a 
para^se of joy where the thorn of misery 



can find no resting place; leave ns the 
sublime assurance uiat the iron discipline 
of fate but ripens and matures us for the 
plenary enjoyment of the skies, and we are 
safe ; yes, we are safe. Hope will spring up 
in the desolate bosom. Visions' of comfort 
will gleam in the far-off hasy perspective, 
and even the Darkened Hearth, yes, the 
Hearth thrice darkened, be flooded with a 
beam of rapture which shall come to the 
heart surcharged with sorrow, like a gush of 
waters in the sandy desert of an Eastern 
clime. 



ORIGINAL LETTER 'fROM JOHN 
QDINCY ADAMS. 

The following deeply interesting letter has 
been set up directly from the original in the 
hand-writing of J<)hn Quincy Adams. It 
was bought by a Philadelphian, at auction, in 
London, last summer. We can hardly be- 
lieve that so long and interesting a letter 
from this great man, could have existed such 
a length of time without having been in 
print; but so far as our actual knowledge 
goes, this is its first public appearance. Ev- 
ery one, however, will be gratified to read so 
pleasant a letter, (knowing how directly it is 
here offered,) even if it may have been met 
with before. 

The Rev' d Bernard Whitman, Wdliham: 
Washington, 13 Nov'r, 1833. 

Dear Sir: — I received at Boston, on my 
way to this city, your letter of the 4th inst., 
which I very cheerfully answer to the best of 
my information and belief. 

In the year 1779, in the midst of the war 
of the American Revolution, my father was 
sent by Congress to Europe with a Commis- 
sion for negotiating peace with Great Britain. 
He embarked at Boston, in tlie French fri- 
gate, "La Sensible," bound to Brest. On 
her passage she sprung aleak, which coip- 
pelled her to make the first European port, 
and my father landed from ^ler at Ferrol, in 
Spain. He laravelled thence to France by 
land, and was every where treated by the 
Spaniards with great kindness and distinc- 
tion. Atone of the cities through which he 
passed, Leon or Astorga, there wasa magn^- 
cept Cathedral Church, which he visited as an 
object of curiosity. He was conducted by the 
Archbishop himself, a man of elegant and 
polished manners, over his apartments, fur- 
nished with the splendor of a Royal Palace; 
and he caused to be exhibited to him the 
more- precious, though less costly rdics, be- 
longing to the Church. Upon the exposition 
of one of these by the Priest in whose custody 
they were, the Archbishop, and every other 
person of the Catholic communion present, 
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bowed their heads, and made with the fore- 
finger of their right hand directed to their 
own foreheads, the sign of the Cross. The 
keeper of the Relics, perceiving that my 
fatheir did not join in this act of devotion, 
turned pale, and looking; at my father with 
intense earnestness, said in French — "Est 
ce que Monsieur nfest pas Chretien?" [Is 
the gentleman not a Christian?] The Arch- 
bishop, without waiting for my father^s an- 
swer, instantly said, smiling — "Oui — a sa 
mani^re" — [Yes; after his own manner] — 
with which the Priest, seeing that his Arph- 
bishop was satisfied, was also satisfied, or at 
least silenced, himself. 

What liberties. Miss Fanny Wright that 
was, (but who, I have heard, has been con- 
Strained by the unrelenting tyranny of the 
world to change her name and legitimate her 
child, by a downriffht lawful marriage,) what 
liberties she, in her maiden purity, may 
have taken with the name of my father, by 
citing him as one of the votaries of her creed 
of infidelity, I do not know, though I had 
heard, before receiving your letter, that she 
had made more free with it, than she had or 
could have any warrant for doing. My father 
was not an infidel after the manner of Miss 
Fanny Wrieht. But to the question, whether 
he was a Christian, the only answer that I 
can give at this day, is that with which the 
sound sense and true Christian spirit of the 
Spanish Archbishop, quieted his inquisitive 
subordinate — "Yes — after his own manner." 
My father's father was a rigid Colonist, 
of the straitest sect of those days, and a 
perfectly honest man. He was a deacon of 
the First Congregational Church in Brain- 
tree; and although a poor man, prevailed 
ttpon my father to go to college, against his 
inclination, with the view of fitting him for 
the ministry. My grandfather's elder bro- 
ther had been so fitted, by his father, and 
was minister of the church at Newington, 
New Hampshire, more than sixty years. 
My father went through college, destined by 
the hopes of his father and by his own inten- 
tions, to the Christian ministry of the Con- 
f*egational Church, as then existing in New 
ngland. 

He persisted in this intention about one 
year after he left college, and while keeping 
school at Worcester. He then renounced 
that purpose, and devoted himself to the 
study and practice of the law, from a consci- 
entious conviction that he could not believe, 
or honestly preach the Calvanistic doctrines, 
and from a knowledge, dearly bought, that 
no other doctrines would then be tolerated in 
any of the pulpits to which he might be 
called. He chan ged his proj ected profession, 
for the express purpose of preserving the in- 
dependence of his religious opinions. 
He was, so far as I know, to the last moment 



of his life, a Christian, in all that he deemed to 
be the essentials of Christianity. He was from 
an early period of his life a member of the 
Congregational Church, of which his fath- 
er had been a deacon — an intimate and con- 
fidential friend of Doctors May hew and Coop- 
er, his cotemporaries at Boston. A constant 
attendant upon divine worship, not only at 
home, but wherever an opportunity could be 
afforded him abroad — a parishioner and fa- 
miliar friend of Doctor Archibald M'Laine, 
the translator of Mosheim, at the Hague, and 
of Doctor Richard Price, at Hackney, near 
London — ^he was equally the friend of Mr. 
Wibert, and of Mr. Whitney, the successive 
ministers of the church at Quincy, to which 
he belonged, the latter of whom performed 
the last services of religion over his remains. 

He was through life a religious and a pious 
Christian. He believed Christianity to be 
the best system of morals that has ever been 
inculcated upon man, and he venerated its 
founder. But he had no faith in creeds. He 
did not believe in Transubstantiation — in the 
Trinity — in the Godhead. of Jesus— -nor in the 
Atonement, as preached by Calvinistic di- 
vines. He not only rejected those doctrines, 
but had an aversion to them, believing them 
positively pernicious. He had read much of 
the rankest infidelity, but was no convert to 
Bolingbroke, Diderot or Voltaire-*-nor to the 
Marquis d'Argene, Mirabeau or De^is — 
and he detested the irreligion of Tom Faine, 
not less than his politics. 

The'difierent sects of Christianity have not 
yet sufiiciently learnt the lesson of toleration 
for each other's opinions, to agree upon the 
definition of the term which embraces them 
all. I know not how many of those sects 
there are, who for the heresies of my father, 
would denominate him an infidel — probably 
a large majority of the numbers who acknow- 
ledged themselves disciples of the Christian 
faith. The whole of the Greek and Latin 
Churches — the greater part of Lutheran and 
Church of England Episcopalians, and all 
the Calvinistic Churches, would too probably 
concur with Miss Fanny Wright in pronoun- * 
cing my father an infidel. If; in the wisdom 
of Providence, it should be intended that the 
day shall come when all Christians shall 
agree in the belief that the whole design of 
Christ's appearance upon earth was glory to 
God, in the highest, and on earth Peace — 
Good-will to men; that the object of his mis- 
sion was to bring Life and Immortality to 
light by the Gospel ; and that to love the 
Lord thy God witn all thy heart, and all thy 
mind, and all thy strength, and thy neighb&r 
as thyself — taking the definition of the term 
neiglibor from the parable of the good Sama- 
ritan — that this constitutes the sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity — on that day, sir, the 
pretensions of my father to the name and 
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character of a Christian will not be disputed. 

With regard to the religious opinions of 

the other persons named in your letter, I 

Eossess no particular information, and be- 
eve that their sentiments must be gathered 
by those who wish to ascertain them, from 
what they themselves thought proper to 
communicate to the world of their faith. I 
have always understood that Mr. Samuel 
Adams was a fervent, though not intolerant 
Calvinist. Washington was a sincere, con- 
forming member of the Episcopal Church, 
probably not deeply read, or ever much 
troubled with ecclesiastical history or theo- 
logical controversy. I would rather you 
should collect the opinions of Franklin and 
Jefferson from their own writings and say- 
ings, than from my perhaps erroneous com- 
mentary. 

I have observed with much concern the 
recent efforts of Anti-Christian infidelity to 
propagate irreligious doctrines in our own 
country: for of irreligious doctrines, vicious 

{)ractices are the certain companions or fol- 
owers. I rejoice to learn that you are pre- 
paring to meet them as a champion for the 
cause of truth and morals; and I pray God 
that he will prosper your labors in that 
cause. You are at liberty to make such use 
of this letter as you think proper, and if in 
any other manner I can serve or assist you 
in this undertaking, I hope you will freely 
command the services of your friend, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 



THE CORONER'S JURY. 

ANOTHER RBAIrLIFB ROHANCB PROM GRANT 
THORBURN. 

In 1801, John Mowit kept a respectable 
shoe-store in Maiden Lane, New York, 
Among his journeymen was John Pelsing, 
who, hj his faithfulness, industry and sobri- 
ety, so ingratiated himself into the favor of 
his employer, that he made him his foreman 
i from that time. Mowit and Pelsing were con- 
stant friends and companions ; they boarded 
in the same house. One day they were sum- 
moned on a Coroner's Jury, about to beheld 
over the body of a man who had been taken 
out of the water at the foot of Maiden Lane. 
The^ deceased had all the appearance of hav- 
ing been a regular dock-loafer. The verdict, 
which was presently given, was "found 
drowned." 

The jury being dismissed, Mr. Mowit 
turned round to look for his friend and fel- 
low juror, but he was gone; and stepping to 
the door, he saw him progressing up Maiden 
Lane on a half-run. This struck him as 
being curious, and also reminded^ him of 
another curious fact, (at least curious as con- 



nected with his sudden flight,) namely, that 
when Mr. Pelsing first glanced at the face 
of the corpse, he started and turned deadly- 
pale. Mr. M. then proceeded to his board- 
ing house, and thence to the store, but P. had 
not been to either, nor did he return; and 
nothing could be heard of or from him. Mr. M. 
gave up all further inquiries, thinking there 
must have been some mysterious connection 
between Mr. Pelsing and the man that was 
found drowned, and that, in consequence 
thereof, he, P. had, in all probability, made 
way with himself. So matters rested till 
a certain day, when a lady called on Mr. 
Mowit at his store, and asked for Mr. Pel- 
sing. She was told the particulars of his 
story. 

"And has he not been here since?" she en- 
quired. 

"Not since," was the reply. 

"1 know he has," returned the lady. 

"He has not, 1 assure you — at least not to 
my knowledge," replied Mr. Mowit. 

"But I am positive," said the lady. 

"What proofs have you of it?" inquired 
Mr. M. 

"The best in the world," returned the lady; 
for 1 am here, and Mr. Pelsing and 1 are the 
same person." 

And strange as it may seem, such was the 
fact. The question then was, whether Mr. 
Pelsing was ^ eentleman or a lady, and it 
turned out that he was a lady, and that her 
name was Charlotte Conroy. Furthermore, 
that Charlotte was the widow of the man 
who was found drovmed. She stated that 
her husband was a shoemaker in Philadel- 
phia; that she had been two years married; 
that her husband, whose name was Conroy, 
took to drinking, and treated her badly. 
Having no chil^en, she used to spend her 
leisure hours stitching, and intending, as 
soon as she could finish a shoe, to leave the 
drunken man and work her way through the 
world alone. Having equipped herself in 
men's clothes, she left her lord and master, 
and soon arrived in New York, Her success 
as journeyman and foreman, we have seen 
above. As soon as the coroner's inquest was 
finished, she started for Philadelphia, where 
she learned that her husband, who had be- 
come a wandering loafer, had, a week before, 
set out for New York. There, instead of 
finding an injured wife, he found a watery 
grave. The finale of Uiis romantic affair 
was, that Mr. Mowit requested Mrs. C. to 
resume her seat at the table, in the same 
house where he still continued to boards and 
finding that he loved her even better than 
Mr. Pelsing, he yto^Bod a partnership for 
lifiy which treaty was ratified a few days 
thereafter, according to the canons of the 
Presbyterian Kirk, in like case made and 
provided. 
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This is, perhaps, the first instance on re- 
cord, wherein a wife performed the office of a 
coroner's juryman, on the dead body of her 
own husband. The lady, by the way, is very 
good-looking, and sUll on the safe side of 
thirty. 

Now, Mr. Printer, this story is not "found- 
ed on fact," for it is all £EU}t I was privy to 
most of the incidents. 



SKETCHES OF NEWPORT. 

8KITCH THE SICOND. 

In our first article we gave some account 
of an arrival at Newport, and of the scene on 
the beach, at the hour for bathing. Those 
who participate in this delightful amusement, 
are usually tired enough to refrain from exer- 
cise until the afternoon, when barouches and 
oarriaj^, of various descriptions, are in re- 
quisition to convey visitors to "Batbman's 
Point," "The Fort," "The Glen," or to 
some other attractive part of the Island, 
The first of these, "Batsman's Point," is 
unsurpassed for a drive on a warm afternoon. 
The road to it is principally through fields 
belonging to private indivimials, and one or 
more urchins stand ready to opon the numer- 
ous gates, for which they receive a small gra- 
tuity. The money thus collected must amount 
to a considerable sum at the end of the sea- 
son; for, with genuine "Yankee" cunning, 
the youngsters do not permit the unlatching 
of the gate to serve for more than one vehicle 
at a time, and it is quickly closed, though 
another may be just at hand. After riding 
for two miles or more, the blue waters of the 
sea come in sight, and fresh breezes blow 
with some violence ; too strongly, sometimes, 
for the safety of scarfs, veils, &c. The road 
is a very good one, by the side of shelving 
rocks and small inlets; whilst the foaming 
waters dash playfully around the little islands 
near the shore. Many persons leave their 
carriages and busy themselves in collecting 
shells, or sea-weed, as mementos of their 
visit, and trifles thus obtained have certainly 
a peculiar charm to their discoverer. After 
again riding on for some distance, the " Point " 
is reached, and the view is truly novel and 
beautiful. Vessels are seen at full sail, in 
the distance^ and numerous small boats move 
swiftly on ^eir way ; the deep blue sky is 
relieved by masses of snowy clouds, ever va- 
rying in form, and the air is cool and invigor- 
ating. No wonder that this is a favorite 
resort. When enjoying its attractions, we 
thoudbt of the travellers on the dusty roads 
near Philadelphia, enduring the intense heat 
of an August afternoon, without a breath of 
air stirrinff, and viunly seeking a cool retreat 
on the bai&s of the Schuylkill or WissahicluHL 



What a price would be paid if it were possi- 
ble to purchase and convey to our cities tl^ 
bracing atmosphere of Newport I 

"Fort Adams" is, perhaps, more popular 
tlian the former {)lace ; certiunly it is more 
extensively patronized by those who wish not 
only " to see," but " to be seen." The line of 
carriages is almost continuous along the road, 
on the two afternoons of the week when the 
band plays at the " Fort." The large circu- 
lar enclosure surrounded by barracks is then 
filled with carriages and equestrians, so that 
a slow walk is the only safe mode of progrefih 
sion. The ladies don their most becoming 
attire ; and many beautiful faces are to be 
met with in such an assemblage of the gen* 
tier sex. The military band is stationed in 
the centre, and plays most inspiriting airs. 
Some of the occupants of the carriages prefer 
walking on the ramparts, from which they 
may glance at the gay scene below, and en- 
joy a view of the harbor of Newport. It is 
amusing to note the various characters who 
imagine themselves "the observed of all ob- 
servers ;" and, from iheir manner, appear to 
solicit general admiration. If you have any 
acquaintances in Newport, you will be almost 
certain to meet with them here, and many 
are the pleasant recognitions which take place 
among the throng. The afternoon passes 
quickW away ; the number of carriages sen- 
sibly diminishes, and as the stranger returns 
from this animated scene, he is the better pre- 
pared to ei^oy a quiet moonlight stroll, or to 
spend the evening with a few chosen associ- 
ates. 

The ride to the "Glen" is a much longer 
one, and those who visit it do not gener^v 
return until quite late in the evening. A 
large narty is desirable ; provided, of course, 
that all are well acquainted with each other, 
and "agreeable*" On one of the most de- 
lightfulof our visits to this charming spot, the 
company numbered about twenty, stowed 
away in private carriages, barouches, or light 
wagons. Those who arrived first at the 
"^EA-HousE," which is a pleasant little cot- 
tage, some distance from the road, and not 
far from the "Glen," ordered tea to be ready 
at a certain hour for the whole party, and 
thi» necessary arrangement being completed, 
we proceeded on our journey. After passing 
a rustic cottage near a gateway, the road be- 
comes narrow and win(nng ; on each side are 
banks covered with the greenest moss; and 
lofty trees throw a delightful shade; a little 
stream of clear water pursues its way among 
thick shrubbery, and you imagine yourseu 
in a secluded paradise, of which vou are the 
hi^py discoverer. Soon, the voices of gay 
companions dispel this illusion, and as the 
glen resounds with merry laughter, you 
realize that others are enjoying the scene. 
The carnages deposit their inmates on a 
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small beach which has no surf; bat when 
the tide is low, admits of a pleasant prome- 
nade. Some of the most beautiful specimens 
of sea-weed are to be found there, and the 
young ladies of our party busied themselves 
m collecting the transparent red leaves and 
delicate mosses on the shore, left by the re- 
ceding tide, while the gentlemen were skim- 
ming the water with flat stones, or trying 
their skill at hitting a rock at a little dis- 
tance. The conchologists started in pursuit 
of shells, while others still appeared to be 
happy in watching the movements of the 
rest. At last, both the late hour, as well fis 
our appetites, warned us of the necessity of 
retracing our steps; the stragglers were 
called in, and in a few minutes we were all 
safely landed on the piazza of the "Tea- 
HousE," waiting for the si^al to partake of 
the good things with which the table is 
loaded on such occasions. A merrier party 
has rarely assembled around the long table 
in that well-known room ; and, doubtless, all 
who were present remember it with pleasure. 
Toasts in pure water were given, and witty 
speeches made, until the noise and con- 
fusion would have astonished the ears of un- 
interested auditors. The moon had risen in 
all her glory as we resumed our places in the 
carriages, and drove rapidly to town. It 
was strange to notice how the laugh was 
hushed, and conversation gradually ceased, 
as night drew on. Shawls were wrapped 
closely around us, and each one s^med to be 
indulging in quite meditation on the unalloy- 
ed enjoyment of our excursion. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

FIRST PAPER. 

It is a common practice to ridicule the 
passion for autographs: but is it just to look 
upon it, as a useless, foolish mania, in whicli 
discernement has no place, and science is not 
concerned? We should think not. It seems 
to us impossible not to recognize in this pas- 
sion, not only an ardent loVe of letters, but 
a great respect for the writer. And does not 
science receive advantage from these research- 
es? Have we not often sought, in the hand- 
writing of a celebrated man, some trace of his 
habits, or mind? And how vastly is history 
indebted to this useful class of men, for the 
carefiid preservation of those letters and docu- 
ments, which if once lost, would often be 
charged never to have existed — ^and which are 
often discovered to contain historical facts of 
the greatest interest and importance, of which 
the world had longbeen in ignorance? Witness 
John Payne Comer's recent discovery of a 
copy of one of the earliest editions of Shaks- 
peare, containing over twelve thousand man- 
uscript corrections, which elucidate in the 



most unmistakeable manner, thousands of 
sentences over which tiie commentators have 
been fruitlessly wrangling for a century. 
These corrections are in the handwriting of 
Shakspeare's period, and are supposed to have 
been'made from his own copy or manuscripts. 

The book in question was an acting copy, 
containing minute stage directions in manu- 
script, and has seen so much service as to be 
in the last stage of dirt and dilapidation. Yet 
for three centuries have some lovers of 
antique. MSS. been holding on to this 
wretched old book, merely because of its an- 
tiquity, and at this late day the whole world 
benefits from their passion. That driving son 
of young America, Z. Stockley Boggs, (junior 
partner of the eminent firm of Boggs, Stock- 
iej & Boggs,) or in fact any of the gentlemen 
of the establishment, if unfortunately pos- 
sessed of the old folio, would have no doubt 
lighted their delicious Nepiunos with an oc- 
casional leaf, and replaced the despised 
volume with "Harper's" or "Knight's,'* "Il- 
lustrated, Pictorial, Illuminated, Emblazoned 
Shakspeare." 

We have all heard of the extraordinary ex- 
citement produced in regard to the ownership 
of certain furniture or other articles that be- 
longed to great men — ^for example, the chair of 
Washington — the printing press of Franklin 
— the cane of Voltaire— the pen of Napoleon, 
Ac — but, while we by no means deny the value 
of these objects as souvenirs of the great men 
who possessed them, it is certain that none of 
these articles were ever fabricated by their 
owners, whilst their writing is a visible ma- 
terial and enduring act performed by them, 
and also a direct and positive emanation of 
their minds. 

The author of " CfuriosU^ LUteraires,"* 
traces back the taste for autographs to the 
times of antiquity. We will content ourselves 
merely with citing a few of the passages of 
ancient authors, upon which he rests his 
opinion. The first are two epigrams of Mar^ 
tial, (Book yil, 17 and 18,) addressed to two 
of his friends : 

"If upon the shelves of your villa-library — 
from the windows of which we see Rome in 
the distance — ^if among your more serious 
poetry, there is a place left for my playful 
muse, receive, if m your humblest ranks, 
these seven volumes, which I send you, cor- 
rected by the author's own hand. These cor- 
rections vnll give them their value, and you 
will be celebrated through all the universe 
hj this humble present, the pledge of my 
friendship." \ 

"Youvnsh me,Pudeus,to correct my books 
with my own hand? This really is esteeming 
me too mucn, to wish to possess my trash in 
the very originall'^ 

* Bibliotbeque de poehe— Paulin, Purii. John Peniiig- 
ton, PfailidolFlkift, 1848. 
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Quintilien, (Book VI. Chapter 7,) speak- 
ing of a certain orthography adopted by Ci- 
cero and Virgil, adds: "Their autograph 
manuscripts prove this." 

We may certainly infer from these quota- 
tions, (and others given in tlie work alluded 
to,) that the ancients prized pieces in the 
hand-writing of their authors; but nothing 
therein, it is true, indicates that they made 
collections of them; still, from these and other 
historical facts, we do not think Mr. Gabriel 
Peignat, (a grave authority, however, in such 
matters) justified in stating that the taste for 
autographs remounts only to the middle of 
the last century. 

The Bible of Aleccin, the preceptor of the 
children of Charlemagne, has been preserved 
through centuries as an autographic curiosi- 
ty, and was sold in London in 1835 for 1500 
pounds sterling. Andthousands of autographs 
of distinguished men of the 16th and l7th 
centuries, now in existence, seem proof 
enough that there must have been profession- 
al collectors at least as early as these periods. 

The discovery of iprinting was doubtless 
the primum mobile or the passion of collect- 
ing autographs. This produced the excep- 
tion to what had been the rule, and made 
these things objects of rarity which before 
had been the only means of publication. 

About this time certain famous writers 
adopted the custom of inscribing notes on the 
margins of their books — and later savans 
woula attach great value to copies thus an- 
notated by their predecessors in the same 
studies, and would add to them new notes 
with their own hands, or those of their friends, 

Barclay in 1600 interleaved with white 
paper a copy of Lipsins' treatise De Constan- 
iia, and collected on the white leaves, manu* 
script commentaries of fifty of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his time. And the defini- 
tion of the word Album given by the diction- 
ary of Prevoux, published in 1704, is as 
follows : '^It is the name given to a little re- 
^ gister or book which savang carry when tra- 
velling, or when in foreign cities. In their 
visits to the conspicuous men of any city or 
country, they present to them their albums 
amicorum, and beg them to inscribe some 
trifle, that they may have something to pre- 
serve from their own hands. What is entered 
in the album is generally a devise or some 
sentence complimentary to the owner of the 
book." 

And i^e learned demoiselle de Goumay, 
the adopted daughter of Montai^e, may 
justly be considered as an advanced t^pe of 
our modem lady collectors. Titon du Tillet 
informs us that after her death there were 
found among her chattels, letters of Cardinals 
Perron, Bentiraglid, Richelieu, St. Francois 
de Sales, Godeau, of Charles First, of the IKike 



of Mantua, of Balzac, of Maynard, of Ilein- 
sius, of Lipsins, etc, etc. 

Everybody has heard of the Guirlande de 
JuliCf that delicate wedding present present- 
ed by the Marquis de ^Iontansier to the 
beautiful Julie d'Angennes, the heroine of 
the hotel Rambouillet — one of the most beau- 
tiful acts of gallantry, says Tallemant, that 
has ever been performed. In truth, it would 
be difficult to imagine what more beautiful 
homage could be paid to a woman than that 
of a book, every leaf of which contained, un- 
der an alegory of some flower, a madrigal in 
her praise — comprising sixty-two pieces, 
composed by all tne illustrious poets of the 
age, and the greater number of them acade- 
micians. 

"All the flowers were illuminated upon 
vellum, and the letters were written also upon 
vellum, after each flower. The frontispiece 
of the book is a garland, inscribed in which 
is the title; *Julia's Garland, /or Mdlle, de 
EambouUletf Julia tmcine d^ AngennesJ On 
the following leaf is a Zephyr scattering 
flowers. It is full bound in Levant morocco, 
which is covered with toolings of Mdlle. de 
Rambouillet's cypher. The whole is pro- 
tected by a handsome false binding or case."^ 

Julians garland would be the prince of al- 
bums, had the verses been written in the 
book by each poet himself, and signed with his 
name, instead of having been been transcrib- 
ed by a professional penman. If this book 
brought 1500 francs at the Lavalliere sale, 
what would its value be now, if instead of 
being a chef-d'oeuvre of binding and calli- 
craphy, it were a collection of autographsl 
It is proper to state to the honor of the Mar- 
quis de Montansier, that the Guirlande de 
Julie was not the result of contributions levied 
upon the talent of the literary men of the 
day. The Marquis considered it as indis- 
pensable to pay for the verses, as for the 
illuminations, the vellum and the binding of 
his album — an example fVom which the am- 
ateurs who have followed him, seem to have 
derived little profitl 

One of the most extraordinary and volum- 
inous of albums known, is that of the Baron 
de Barkana, a famous traveller, born at 
Aleppo, in Syria. He died at Vienna in 
1776, aged 70, after having traversed the 
whole world, Here is the description of it, 
as given by the Magasin Pittoresque, (year 
1835:) "This album, composed of 1895 pa- 
ges, contained expressions of esteem or 
friendship, in prose or in verse, compli- 
ments, epigrams, pleasantries, anecdotes, 
maxims, etc., etc., from 3,622 different per- 
sons. It bore the following title in Lat^n 
and in French: *The temple of piety, virtue, 
honor, friendship, and fidelity; consecrated 
to durable and eternal remembrance: all you, 
* TallMiiukt de Bmuz. 
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then, who lire as pious as MnetkS, as strone 
in virtue and honor as a Herculeb, as frienf 
ly as Pjlades, and as faithful as Achates, 
enter it; honor it with your presence ; you 
are invited by the Baron de iSarkana, Alep- 
po-Syrian/ We will quote some of the ex- 
pressions of esteem accorded to this singular 
man by distinguished persons. 

Montesquieu says of him that, like the 
sun, he has seen all parts of the globe. 

The Prince de Ligne calls him the eternal 
galloper of the whole globe, and begs him to 
present hiS^ compliments to the gre^t Mogul, 
and to the King of Monomotapa. 

Voltaire expresses pleasure to inscribe 
himself upon the album of the wonderful 
cosmopolitan, who speaks all languages — ^is 
a Frenchman in Gam, a Spaniard in Iberia, 
an Englishman in Britain, etc. 

The cheodliery or the chscalure d'Bon, then 
a captain of dragoons and secretary to the 
French embassy in Prussia, writes that he, 
or she, is enchanted {eharme <m charmee) to 
meet Monsieur the Baron de Barkana for the 
second time in his travels. He, or she, 
hopes to meet him again, perhaps at Con- 
stantinople, or at Pekin. 

The Comtesse de VHopiial is delighted ex- 
ceedingly with the conversation and digni- 
fied manners of this nobleman. 

Another lady styles him the industrious 
bee composing a precious honey. 

Among the distinguished names inscribed 
in this album, are those of Orebillon, Metas- 
tosas, Molina, Haller, Gessner, Langlet-Du- 
fresnoy, Arnaud, Ladeocat, Muratori, Ak)., &c. 

The book was subsequently in the possees- 
sion of Gt>ethe; but what became of it at his 
death, we are not informed. 



SPmitUAL DIALOGUES. 
dialoqui x. 

Arghimiinm. Fultok. 

The Calorie Shw^A Failure^ Frohably-- 
Newspaper Jhiffing^-^* Ism' -chasers — Iktra- 
vagant Praises — The ** Champagne-motor" 
which induced them — Chancellor Living^ 
ston — The ffudson River of to-day with the 
Hudson ^iver of his, FuUon's l^imes — 
His trial-trip up that river — Judge Story— 
Where is luUon^s Statuef — Echo answers^ 
i&c, — A disgrace — A home-thrust at Greek 
graititudeh— Model of the Clermont — New 
work of Fulton in star **Corddia"—8iti- 
dying Astronomy in the Sun — The ^'Bap- 
pers*" humbugs, 
W, the Elder. You're wrong, wrong, 

wrong, Archimedes. Depend upon it, you're 

wrong in this matter. 
Arch, And you, my mortal friend, are 

very presumptuooB to talk in this positive, 



peremptory way, to a ghost of my experi- 
ence. 

W, the Elder, I really ask pardon. I 
spoke impulsively, as I always do; but I in- 
tended no disrespect, I assure you. However, 
I am expecting the spirit of brother Fulton 
here every second, and if you say so, we will 
refer the point in controversy to him. 

Arch, Agreed. 

W, {he EQer, You kmow him, perhaps. 

Arch, To be sure I do; and a most choice 
spirit he is. We have not compared notes 
for some time, however, (Ghost of FuUon 
rises,) 

W, the Elder, Ah, my illustrious fellow- 
eountrymenl welcome, most welcome. Our 
brother of Syracuse, here, tells me that you 
are old acquaintances; else, how it would 
have delighted me to have been the honored 
medium of bringing two such geniuses to- 
gether for the first time. 

Ful, Why, really, my old host, you quite 
put me to the blush. 

W. the Elder, But what kept you so? I 
began to fear that my lightning despatch had 
missed you. 

Ful, 1 came the very instant you sent for 
me: most reluctantly, too, I assure you; for 
I was in the company of some very dear 
friends. But what, in the name of wonder, 
were you making such a noise about? I ex- 
pected to find at least a score of cats fighting 
as I entered. You look flushed, too, land- 
lord. Nothing unpleasant has occurred, I 
trust. 

W, the Elder, Oh no, no; we were talking 
earnestly, and perhaps somewhat too swiftly 
for strict etiquette; nothing more. 

Ful, And what may the theme of all this 
oratory have been? 

Arch, Ah, that's iust what we want you 
to know; a subject which my earthly friend, 
here, tells me has caused a ^ood deal of stir 
lately, in this quarter of this little globe of 
his. 

Ful, Ah, what is it? 

Arch, Hot air as a marine motor. 

Ful, How? 

W, the. Elder, The motive power of hot 
air, as illustrated in the Ericsson engine. 
You have not heard of it, evidently? 

Ful, Indeed I have not. 

W, the Elder, Well then, sit dovra, my 
dear spirit, and learn all about it. (Hands 
him a copg of a newspaper,) There, my 
friend, you'll see all the diagrams and de- 
scriptions necessary for elucidating the mat- 
ter. If, after due examination, you agree 
with Archimides in pronouncing it a colos- 
sal humbug — 

Arch, Don't misrepresent me. I used no 
such language. On tm) contrary, I expressed 
the warmest admiration of tne inventor's 
genius. All I said was, that I did not think 
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that this particular specimen of it would ever 
lead to any great practical result. 

W. the Elder, And I say it will, I be- 
lieve this same Air Engine to be the great 
wonder of the age — the great revolutionizer 
of the business of the world. 

Arch, And who, pray, is most likely to 
be right — a scientific ghost of more than two 
thousand years' standing, like myself, or a 
•mortal who has hardly got beyond his earthly 
threescore? 

JPul, Gentlemen, gentlemen, do be quiet, 
or I shall never get to the pottom of this 
thing. 

Arch. I ask your pardon, Fulton; buJb our 
host here is such an obstinate being, that — 

Ful, Well, well, keep still a moment. (He 
continues his examination,) Charming, 
charming! That regenerator is really a most 
beautiful device; so simple, too. Bravo, 
Captain, bravo! What a saving of hands, 
too, and above all, of fuel. 

W. the Elder, Ah, ha! didn't I tell you— 

Ful,, {still talking to himself.) And yet — 
and yet — 

Arch, Well, great King of Steam, what 
sayest thou? Out with it. 

Ful, And yet, Archimedes, there seems 
to be one terrible drawback here. 

Arch, You mean, of course, the frightful 
waste of power. 

Ful, Even so; nor do I see how, with such 
an agent, the difi&culty can be remedied. 
Where, in the name*of heaven, is the expan- 
sive force to come from? 

Arch, Just what I told my old friend 
here, but he would not be persuaded. I de- 
monstrated to him, as I thought, that there 
was not onlv a want of power to start with, 
but a great loss of it on tne road. 

Ful, You're right— quite rieht; a fearful 
discount. No less than two-mirds of the 
force acquired is evidently expended on the 
feed-pumps, and the poor paddle-wheels have 
to put up with the balance. That will never 
do m the world. Yes, the more I look at it, 
Archimedes, the more convinced am I that 
your views are correct. And yet, what a 
pretty thins it is; what a fascinating idea! 

Arch. A most ingenious toy, certainly; 
but as to its ever playing a prominent part 
in human affairs, I don't believe a word of it. 

Ful, You don't think, then, that my nose 
is to be put out of joint quite yet? 

Arch, No, indeed, Robert. I believe ihskt 
the wonders and glories of terrestrial steam- 
navigation are only just beginning, and that 
your fame, as an inventor and benefactor, is 
more and more appreciated every hour. I 
see no rival near your throne. Presumptu- 
ous as it may seem for any being, mortal or 
spiritual, to assign limits to the progress of 
science, I yet unhesitatingly predict, and I 
am willing to stake my reputation as an en- 



gineer upon the prophecy, that no power will 
ever be tound on earth to supplant steam as 
a propjeller. As to the motive forces of other 
worlds, we are, of course, not at liberty to 
disclose them to mortals. 

W. the Elder, I take it for granted, Ar- 
chimedes, that hot air is a good deal of a 
motor, in certain unpleasant and unmen- 
tionable regions. 

Arch, l)on't be irreverent, old man. 
These are not themes to be joking about. I 
was not speaking as a moralist, however, but 
merely as a ghost of science. 

Fut, On the whole, my Sicilian friend, I 
agree with you. I do not believe that any 
a^ent, of air or earth, will ever fill steam's 
place as general errand boy and factotum for 
the human family. But if it prove other- 
wise, heaven forbid that any paltry feeling 
of jealousy should prevent me from singing 
its praises with the loudest. 

Arch. I have no doubt of it, my large- 
hearted brother; I've no doubt of it. 

W, the Elder, Well, gentlemen, aftei* two 
such emphatic verdicts from two such au- 
thorities, I, of course, give up the point. It 
isn't so strange, though, that I should have 
manifested some feeling on the subject, con- 
sidering how excited the public mind has 
been about it, of late. 

Ful, Indeed! 

W, the Elder, Yes, the papers have been 
crowded with it. Never, never have I 
known such a flourish of trumpets, as that 
with which the result of the recent trial-trip 
of the Ericsson was proclaimed to the world; 
enough to blow down a dozen Jerichos. Let 
me snow you a specimen or two. Look at 
that article, for instance ; (hands Fulton a 
morning paper, ) What say you to that, now? 

Ful,, {after a hasty perusal.) Glowing 
language, certainly. The writer speaks of 
me, I see, and my performances, as obsolete 
ideas, already. ]5ia you read it, Archimides? 

Arch. I did. As a mere cluster of pretty 
sentences, it is not so bad; but, in all other 
respects, worthless. So yeasty and turbu- 
lent, too; plenty of the froth of the enthusi- 
ast in it, but very little of the solidity of the 
philosopher. It is evidently the work of a 
smatterer, also. As you must have per- 
ceived, there are half a dozen mistakes in the 
very first half column, that no man or ghost 
of science could ever have made. 

Ful, Yes, I see ; and then so saucy and 
aggressive! 

Arch, Ah, my friend, if there is any one 
thing more offensive to me than another, it is 
this same arrogance of half-knawledge; this 
insolence of theory-bitten visionaries, who 
are determined to rorce their whims dovm the 
tihroats of the community, at all hazards; 
men who despise facts; who are ready to 
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trample upon eyerjthing lovelj and sacred, 
in the maa chase aiter noTelties, and — 

Fid. You wax warm, brother. 

Arch, lam warm, Fulton. As a loTer 
of truth and sound philosophy, I protest 
against such creatures. 

W4 the Elder. Here's another article; how 
does that strike you? 

Ful,, (glancing at it) Worse and wone; 
in fact, perfectly fulsome and ridiculous. I 
will do tiie writer the justice, however, to 
belieVe that he must have been under the 
influence of artificial stimulus when he 
wrote it. 

W, the Elder. Well, it has been insinu- 
ated that the Jixed air of the champagne so 
freely discussed on said trial-trip, was a pro- 
minent motor of many of the goose-quills 
that were set eoing on that occasion. 

Arch, And how with that other old-fasli- 
ioned, world-wide n|otor, the ddUart 

FhI, For shame, Archimides? How dare 
you insinuate that the press of Uiis glorious 
metropolis is open to any such innuencesT 
You seem to forget, my friend, how much the 
morals of the world have mended in the 
twenty centuries that have elapsed since you 
used to hob-and-nob with old King Hiero. 

Arch., (aside,) I don't believe a word of it. 

W, the Elder. But, to chanse the sub- 
ject; you were saying, my honored guest, that 
my fightning-missive had called vou away 
from some dear friends. May I, witiiout 
impropriety, inquire who they were? 

Iw. Certainly. I was paying a visit at 
Clemumt, 

W. the Elder. Indeed! You mean, of 
course, at the former residence of your old 
co-mate and brother-experimenter, the Chan- 
cellor. 

Fid. The same. I came without an in^- 
tation, however; but was none the less hear- 
tily welcomed for that, I assure you. 

W. the Elder, And was this your first 
spiritual visit there? 

Ful. The very first. Do you know that 
I have not had a peep at the Hudson, no, nor 
at any part of my native land, till a week 
ago yesterday, ever since my exodus from 
thefleshi 

W: the Elder. Ahl What an exciting 
and gratifying trip you must have had of it. 
Such changes, Fulton; such glorious chan^I 

Ful. Enough to fill an epic poem, htSi I 
the genius to put tiiem into verse. In wh^at 
other clime or era have fifly little years 
wrought such marvels? 

W. ihe Elder. And you, yourself, and 
Livingston, and Clinton, and one or two oth- 
ers, at the bottom of it alll Happy dogs, 
how it must delight you to think that you 
played your little parte on ^rth to such 
good purpose! Come, Fulton, tell our math- 
ematical mend here, all about your first voy- 



age up the river. Thai was a trial trip, 
now, worth talking about. • You didn't have 
quite so much chamnagne aboard, to be sure, 
as brother Ericsson haS. 

Ful. No, we were in no drinking mood 
that day. It was a sad, solemn business, I 
oaii tell you. But why revive the past? Ar- 
chimedes don't want to hear it 

Arch. To say trut^, friends, I haive heard 
all about it more than once. 

Ful. Indeed;^ from whom? 

Arch. Why, from.no less a ghost tiian 
Story himself. 

Ful. What, the great jurist? 

Arch. Jurist, orator, poet, statesman, phi- 
lanthrot>ist, every thine that's good; and, 
above all, tiie most indefatigable chatter-box 
I ever ran against. Isn't that hb American 
reputation? 

W. ihe Elder. Most unquestionably. The 
narrative couldn't have be^ in better hands, 
I assure you. 

Arch. It was but yesterdav, by the way, 
that I was inquiring of one of your citisens, 
as to tiie whereabouts of brother Bobert's 
statue; and, do you believe it, the man stared 
at me. On my repeating the Question, he 
walked off whistling, as if I nad been a 
runaway lunatic. And yet, what inqui- 
ry could have been more natural, and 
whose features could I have have taken more 
interest in than his? I shall have to get you 
to show it to me, landlord. 

W. the Elder. I should be most happy to, 
were it in my power. 

Arch. And why is it not? 

W. the Elder. Simply because there is no 
such work in bssb. 

Arch. What — ^no record of Robert Ful- 
ton, either in bronze or marble, in all this 
broad land? 

W. the Elder. Nothing of the sort. What 
is more, I doubt if there be any artist in 
town sufficiently sanguine even to have mod- 
elled any such thing. 

Arch. And no portrait to show the 
stranger? 

W. ihe Elder. I have never seen any either 
at the Federal, or any State oapitol. Th^^ 
may be a few dubious daubs about, in mu- 
seums, but certainly nothing that I should 
be over-anxious to send to the coming World's 
Fair. 

Arch. Why, what a disgrace to the na- 
tion! 

W. ihe Elder. But so it is. Onrl^sla- 
t(N» don't approve of works of art; and as to 
the oitisens, they prefer investing their txa- 

Slus funds in silks, satins, canvass-back 
ucks, perigord pies, and such Hke substan- 
tials. I have no doubt, Archimedes, that 
there is more money spent in the eountry, 
in one day, on candy alone, than would pay 
both for your own and brother Fulton's staw 
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tae. And yet, my friend, I know not why 
you should be so amazed at it, when you re- 
calthe circumstances connected with your 
own tomb-stone. 

Arch,^ (aside.) That's a home-thrust, sure 
enough. 

Fm, Ah, what were they. I haye for- 
gotten them. 

W, ihe Elder. Why, surely you must re- 
member them. His own countrymen treated 
him so neglectfully that they couldn't tell 
where his bones lay, a little century after his 
death, till an illustrious stranger came 
along, one fine morning, and brought the 
poor, crumbling monument to li^ht, buried, 
as it was, under brambles, and its inscrip- 
tions deyoured, to the last letter. Pretty 
treatment, indeed, for the greatest mathema- 
tician of his age; for him, too, who had so 
often sayed his natiye city from destruction, 
by the timely display of his genius. There 
was national gratitude for you! Ah, there's 
a stinging moral about that story, Archim- 
edes, that impresses me far more, I must 
say, than a whole barrel of sermons on the 
yanity of life. 

IhU. I haye no right to grumble, certain- 
ly, after such a statement as this. 

Arch. Let me see. I was going to make 
another inquiry, but, of course, it is super- 
fluous. 

W. the Elder. What was it? 

Arch. Whether there was any model of 
the C^ermon^ extant? \ 

'W. ihe Elder. Certainly not. As cer- 
tainly there ought to be. Yes, every State 
in the Union ought to have a complete gal- 
lery of models of all our steamers, from our 
brother's primitive little craft here, up to the 
last chef-iouvre of Collins. Leaving nation** 
al pride out of the question, such a collec- 
tion would be invaluable as a guide for the 
student, and as a faithful recora of the pro- 
gress of invention; but, as I said before, we 
prefer laying out our odd dollars on cham- 
pagne and oysters. 

Arch. Well, well, brethren, time will set 
all these things to rights, depend upon it. 
The daj hasn't come yet for statues and gal- 
leries, m your country. You are yet among 
the dirt and rubbish, laying the massive 
foundations of the edifice; the delicate and 
beautiful labors of the entablature will all 
I come along in God's good season ; and whd 
I can doubt that the generations to whom they 
are entrusted, will prove themselves worthy 
of the master-builders who have preceded 
themi Yes, my friend, poetic justice will 
be rendered in full to you, and to all the ben- 
efactors of your land. Nay, that very story 
that our old host here told against me just 
now, I think tells far more in my favor. I 
tiiink he read the moral wrong. The true 



inference to be derived from the anecdote, 
seems to me to be this: that real genius must 
and will, sooner or later, directly or indi- 
rectly, vindicate its claim to immortalitT. 
To be thus forgotten by Syracuse, was certain 
W mortifying; but to be so revived, and made 
roreyer illustrious, by a Cicero, was it not a 
glorious revenge? Tou^ Fultoxi, however, of 
all l^at havQ been on earth, surely least . 
.stand in need of statue or monument. Your 
productions speak for themselves; no locking 
them up in inglorious slumber, in musty 
libraries; where are they not» night and day, 
singing your praises? What sea, what river 
knows them noti The dispensers of fame, 
the pioneers of civilization, the circulators of 
bright thoughts and glad tidings, yea, of all 
manner of good things all over the globel 

W. ihe Elder. Even so. What were all 
your old demi-gods, Archimedes, alongside of 
our illustrious brother here? What was the 
dub of Hercules, or the lute of Orpheus, or 
even the wand of Mercury himself, compared 
with the trophies of the great steam-king? 

Ful. Why, landlord, you are growing po- 
etical in your old age. But, brethren, it is 
Ume for me to put my spiritual paddle- 
wheels in motion. 

Arch. Whither away, brother navi^tor? 

Ful. Well, I've got some little engineer- 
ing business to do in a constellation hard by. 

W. ihe Elder. Civil or military. 

Ful. Civil, heaven be praised! I rejoice 
to say that all my labors, since leaving earth, 
have been in the cause of peace. 

Arch. But what may it be? 

Ful. I am superintending the construc- 
tion of an aaueduct in the star Cordelia, 

Arch. An, is that your work? I had a 
peep at it recently. A superb affair it is, too. 
That second distributing reservoir, with Hie 
Corinthian columns round it, and the statue- 
crowned balustrade, struck me as bein^ the 
finest thing of the kind, I had almost said, in 
the universe. Is that really your design, 
brother P.? I had no idea that you were so 
illustrious an artist as well as engineer. 

Ful. It is. I began life as a piunter,you 
know. 

W. ihe Elder. Have you seen our Croton 
Reservoirs, Archimedes? 

Arch. I have. They are mere tea-cups 
in comparison with the one I speak of. But 
I must be off, too. 

W. the Elder. What harries youl 

Arch. My astronomy. 

W. ihe Elder. How? 

Arch. I say astronomiical studies. I am 
hard at work at them just now. 

W.ihe Elder. Where are you studying? 

Arch. In the sun, 

W. ihe Elder. What, at head-quarters? 

Arch. Even so. And let me tell you, my 
earthly friend, that the science is a million- 
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fold more sublime and beautiAil, when in- 
Testigated from such a grand, central point, 
than you residents of this little, roving plan- 
et have any idea of. 

W. the JElder, I supposed you had greater 
facilities and finer instruments there. Ah 
dear, I wish I was going with you. 

Arch. Be patient, be patient, old gentle- 
|man. Tour^time will come soon enough. 
Only behave yourself, and you'll see all these 
fine things, in your time. Meanwhile, take 
an honest ghost's advice, and keep cool. 
Don't anticipate matters. See and learn all 
you can here below. Bo all the good jon 
can. Try to leave this dear little earth in a 
better condition than you found it. And 
above all things, my dear host, give the 
Mappers a wide berth, for I assure you they 
are the greatest humbugs that ever picked a 
public's pocket. 

Wthe Elder, But, Archimedes, am I re- 
ally to infer, from what brother Fulton said 
just now, that there are no wars in the 
worlds around us? What, no bloodshed or 
violence, no fire-arms, no military tactics of 
any sort? 

Ihd, I said not that, my friend. But 
you had better ask no more questions. You 
are gettins on ticklish ground. I fear we 
have already made some injudicious disclo- 
sures. Come, brother Archimedes, I must 
positively be off. So, good-bye, fellow-coun- 
tryman. 

W, the Elder. Well, gentlemen, if yoii 
must go, I say no more. If either of you 
should feel disposed to look in, however, as 
you happen to be flying by, I shall always be 
delighted to see you. (Exeunt, ) 



BIZARRE AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 

English Items, is the rather unsuggestive 
title of a series of "microscopic views" of 
brother 'Bull, in his political, social, and 
moral aspects. The author is Matthew F. 
Ward, sometimes called "Mat Ward," and a 
gentleman who is well known in the field of 
literature as the writer of a good book, enti- 
tled "Letters from Three Continents." "Eng- 
lish Items" is divided into twelve chapters, 
all of which are both spicy and sour. The 
subjects noticed M*e our individual relations 
with England; sixpenny miracles there, or 
the sights; the cotton houses; rural scenery; 
English writers on America; manners; love 
of good dinners; gentility; origin of the 
church ; church persecutions ; present condi- 
tion of the church, and heralary. The au- 
thor hates the Enelish, and he pours his ha- 
tred out, we think, with a most unreason- 
able fre^om, everywhere in the pages before 
us. We think, too, he at times fights an | 
enemy which is the creation of his own deep- 1 



seated prejudices, while, at others we feel 
satisfied his blows are dealt upon a de- 
cided palpability. What is said about toady- 
ing Englishmen, is true to a certain extent 
and in certain quarters ; but is there not in 
these quarters the same toadying of every- 
thing that has a foreign origin? We think 
so. We have fools among us, who bow with 
reverence to anything and everything for- 
eign. Of course these asses include Eng- 
lishmen in their subjects for toadying, as 
they would, were he to come properly forti- 
fied with credentials, a citizen of Ximbuctoo. 
The weakness of fashion lies in courting for- 
eigners; but not so far as we know, those 
especially who come from England. The 
homage paid to foreign genius, though it has 
been returned with the basest ingratitude in 
the cases of Maryatt and Dickens, was cred- 
itable, we think. The authors of Peter Sim- 
ple and Oliver Twist were no ordinary lite- 
rary lights, and being writers in the same 
language which, in common with them- 
selves, we had received through Milton, Shaks- 
peare, Addison and Johnson, it was natural 
that they should be cordially welcomed and 

Earticularly honored. But enough: "Eng- 
sh Items' is well worth reading. The Ap- 
pletons are the publishers. 

New Themes Condemned. — This is the 
title of another book which has grown out of 
a very able and well-intended work, called 
"New Themes for the Protestant Clergy," 
published some time ago, by Messrs. Xip- 
pincott, Qrambo & Co. It is understood, 
like that, to be from the pen of a layman; 
one, too, who has shown himself with no 
little effect, in a review of "New Themes." 
The author of "New Themes" replied to our 
Layman, and the object of the present vol- 
ume seems to be to answer that reply, at 
the same time, it notices in a contemptuous 
tone, not unmerited, two new warriors who 
have appeared on the field in defence of 
"New Themes," and who, if one may judge 
from the weapons they use, are poor cronies 
enough for such a man as the author of 
"New Themes." The charger upon which 
one of these greasy knights-errant prances 
and brandishes his slimy lance, is entitled 
"Hints to a Layman," while the other rides 
a steed called "Charity and the Clergy!" It 
is to be regretted that the writer oi "New 
Themes" ever printed the views which make 
up that vrork, and which we question not, are 
honest. They supply material for the revi- 
lers of religion, the more palateable, because 
understood to be furnished by a member of 
the church, and hence one who speaks the 
result of his experience as such. There i» 
short-comine enough, heaven knows, among 
professors of religion; but do their brethren 
nelp the cause of Christ any by exposing this 
shortrcoming? l^e end sought by the au- 
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tbor of "New Themes,*' could better be at- 
tained, we think, by warm and frequent pro- 
testation in the church, or by urging pastors 
to warn their flocks in the premises. We 
know that Christianity is effecting much good 
for man; and if all the benefits that could be 
wished be not achieved, we doubt if any rem- 
edy can be found in the course taken by the 
author of **New Themes.'' "New Themes 
Condemned" is well done, certainly as to the 
entire accomplishment of the author's de- 
sign, viz: to reiterate opinions already advan-^ 
ced by him, and to offer certain substantial 
backings of these opinions from various dis- 
tinguished sources. It is written in a pleas- 
ing, off-hand style, and with an amount of 
good humor, which indicate both the sincer- 
ity of the writer and the entire confidence 
which he has, in the truth of his positions. 
The closing passages of the volume are beau- 
tiful; they come from a heart all alive to 
goodness, and speak volumes in behalf of 
him who pens them, both as a man and a 
Christian. We would gladly quote some of 
these passages, but our limits forbid. 

Coleridge's Works. — An elegant volume, 
the first of a complete edition of the works of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, has been sent to us 
by the Harpers. The series will contain all the 
productions of the eminent author, with the 
exception of his newspaper articles, lately 
republished under the title of Essays on his 
own Times. The volume before us contains 
Aids to Reflection and the Statesman's Man- 
teal, with an introductory essay upon the 
author's philosophical and theological opin- 
ions, by Professor Shedd. The collection 
will embrace seven volumes, and must un- 
questionably find a place in American libra- 
ries. 

The Curse of Clifton, is the title of a 
tale which Mr. A. Hart, of our city, has just 
issued in two volumes. It is from the pen of 
Mrs. Emma D. N. Southworth; and as it is 
a story of "Expiation and Redemption," 
written for the marvellous bumps of the rea- 
ders of a paper like the Saturday Evening 
Post, it of course is seasoned after the most 
approved modern fashion. It is well for the 
aforesaid readers of the Post that its leaded 
editorials are relieved, now and then, by a 
story from such a pen as that of Mrs. South- 
worth. They might otherwise find their 
minds in a state of hopeless paralysis. 

Light and Shade. — Appleton & Co. have 
published a tale with this title. It is from 
the pen of Anne Harriet Drury, whose 
"Friends and Fortune" and "Eastbury" 
when published, commanded considerable 
favor. The characters are well drawn; 
while the incidents are conceived and ar- 
ranged for the best effect. The style is 
generally easy and chaste; while at times 
there are passages of great beauty. A vein 



of humor is introduced now and then, which 
is the more effective from its naturalness, 
especially where it developer itself in dia- 
logue. The moral of the story is likewise 
good ; indeed, as the production of one of the 
lady fiction writers of the present day, it may 
be said to be a ^^rara avis*' on the bcoj© of 
an aocumulation of wickedness. 

The Deck of the Crescent City. — A 
neatly printed book■^vith this title, bearing 
the imprint of G. P. Putnam & Co., came to 
us some weeks since, through T.B. Peterson 
of this city. It is a kind of an essay, in 
prose and poetry, on matters and things in 
general. The author is William Giles Dix, 
clearly a man of ability, and a very am- 
bitious one, we suspect. The larger part 
of his volume was printed neaylya year ago, 
but was thrown aside from dissatisfkction. 
Had this dissatisfaction continued, the "Deck 
of the Crescent City," of course, would have 
been in the deep bosom of the ocean buried; 
and that it will not still find an eternal home 
under the waves of oblivion does not appear 
to us so very certain. 

The Miseries op Human Life. — This is 
the title of the first volume of G. P. Putnam 
& Co's. new series Popular Library. It is a 
very clever book, full of original thoughts, 
and funny hits at men and things; an old 
acquaintance, too, which comes to us in a 
new dress. The miseries of life are recorded, 
and after the drollest possible fashion. The 
table of contents, itself, is rich reading ; we 
are sure we laughed over it heartily, though 
forsooth, some of the puns are rather severe. 
But then, a pun to be righ^ down funny, 
must be right down bad. A good pun is, 
generally speaking, received with an excla- 
mation of pleasure, as "first rate I" or "cap- 
ital!" but it takes a shocking bad one to 
produce a hearty laugh. There is, to return 
to our "Miseries," a vast amount of enter- 
tainment in its pages, and we recpmmend it 
cordially to all who are disposed to be dump- 
ish or gloomy. It is as we have hinted, an 
old book in a new dress. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 

We have several new books- lying on our 
table, particular notice of which we are com- 
pelled to defer until our next number. 
Among them is a continuation of the series 
of State histories lately commenced by 
Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of our 
city, embracing the History of New York. 
We have also from the same publishers, the 
concluding parts of their excellent edition of 
Waverly, containing "Count Robert of Par- 
is" and "Castle Dangerous." T. P. Peter- 
son sends as The "Two Merchants," a popular 
tale, by Arthur. "The Adopted Child," by 
Mrs. Jewsbury, we shall also notice hereaf- 
ter. It comes to us from the Harpers, with 
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another interesting? story from Mrs. Marsh, 
called "Castle Avon." 

The London AtJiceneum says of Mr. Jared 
Sparks' late le^r addressed to Lord Mahon: 
— "We will not enter further into the details 
of this apparently interminable controversy. 
The real cause of quarrel seems to be this: 
Lord Mahon misunderstood the conditions — 
the necessary and reasonable conditions, for 
the most part— on whic)i Washington's wri- 
tings were edited by Mr. Sparks; and in vir- 
tue of his own misapprehension, he made a 
series of charges, only some of which, and 
those not the most important, can be sus- 
tained by evidence and tact. Of course, un- 
der his own showing, Mr. Sparks' case looks 
better than it did in the hands of Lord Ma- 
hon.^ But it does not appear that any sub- 
stantial sood can arise from a further prose- 
cution of the dispute. Mr. Sparks did alter 
and suppress passages in Washington's oor- 
responaence — rbut he had avowed and ez- 
plamed this course in the work itself— and 
literature must acquit him of intentional and 
clandestine perversion of the sense. Lord 
Mahon acknowledges that he was wrong in 
his serious accusation, that the editor had 
added to the text: — and here, we think, the 
matter might very conveniently end." 

We have in type a correspondence which 
recently took place between Mr. J. B. Jones, 
of our city, and certain publishers at Au- 
burn, wherein exception is taken by the 
former to the appropriation by the latter of 
a popular work. It will appear in our next. 

Harper's Magazine, for March, is an ad- 
mirable number; about the best we have seen 
of that truly agreeable miscellany. We had 
received a copy direct from the publishers, 
while another has been handed to us by our 
publishers, Messrs. Getz, Buck & Co. 

Mr. William Brewster has removed his 
periodical agency to Bizarre Office. We 
call attention to his announcements in our 
advertising pages. It will be seen he offers 
some fine mducements to clubs. Mr. B. is a 
very worthygentleman, and merits encour- 
agument. He u exclusive agent of the New 
York Bemew, 

Correa ^ Ruehl, 232 Chestnut Street, 
have an immence assortment of rare and 
curious engravings, from Albert Ihirer's 
Burin down. Their stock of French and 
German books consist of the most interesting 
variety. A German case, opened this week, 
oontuned the first No. of derBibel in Bildem, 
^the bible in pictures.) It will be completed 
m 30 numbers, at one dollar each. Each 
number will contain 8 laree plates, expressly 
designed for this work by Julius ochnore 
von Carolsfeld, a distinguished German 
artist. There is no text except a few lines in 
explanation of the plates. An edition, with 



the plates reduced in size, at 37 J cts. a num- 
ber, is also to be had. 



EDITOR'S SANS-^OUCL 

We publish in our present number, 

another very interesting real-life romance, 
written by our old friend Grant Thombum, 
or, to give him his hero-title in Gait's popu- 
lar novel, "Laurie Todd," who was, as he 
says, "privy to all the facts." Laurie accom- 
panies his communication with two letters, 
in one of which, dated New York, Feb. 18th, 
1853, he says: 

"With this sun I look on my Slst birth- 
day. I am not sensible of decay, spectacles 
excepted. For the last thirty years only one 
day have I been confined to the house by 
sickness, and for the last fifty years God has 
given me a sound constitution, and common 
sense to take care of it. I never was drunk 
in my life; I never aie enough. You see I 
owe the Giver of all Good a large debt; and 
I think it's my duty that the world should 
know it. If you are of the same mind, give 
these lines a place ; the sceptic may sneer, 
and the fool may laugh — ^it s but the crack- 
ling of thorns under a pot." 

Our old friend says, m his other not«: 

"Now, friend Church, (you have a good 
name, any how, provided it's not of Rome,) 
when you open your Chatter-Box next week, 
please define the meaning (in broad Scotch 
or plain English) of the word Bizarre,* The 
amount of my education has been to read the 
Bible, and write my own name; and you may 
be adsured it is a sore evil, under the sun, 
when reading an American book, getting in- 
volved in some horrible massacre or tremen- 
dous, earthquake, I am wondering where the 
scene will end, to fall upon a string of High 
or Low Dutch, Greek, Hebrew or Latin — or, 
may be, some other dead or living tongue — 
I am swamped, and frequently throw the 
book on the floor; and if the printer was here 
I would lay him by its side. I suppose ;^ou 
doctors of Law, Physic and Divini^^, stick 
in those little words to inform the gaping 
throng that you have once been inside oi the 
fence of a college." 

Pretty severe that, honest Laurie, or gude 
man Grant, upon the literati. However, as 
^ the meaning of Bizarre: it is a French 
word signifying something quiunt, peculiar, 
eccentric, droll, fantastical; and if it does not 
entirely convey an idea of what we strive to 
make our journal, it certainly gives us a dis- 
tinctiveness as to the name. We wanted 
something fresher than the hsUsknied cata- 
logue of titles, embracing your Mercurys, 
Athenseums, Mirrors, Minervas, Literary 

•I Mked ShArmsn, your Afsnt He can't teU. 
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Journals, Gazettes, Chronicles, Times', &e., 
afforded; so after thinking the matter over a 
long time ourselves, we counselled with two 
valued friends, both clergymen, and one lately 
a greatly esteemed editor, as he is now a 
highly-valued Con^iributor to the magazines. 
It was this last who suggested to us Bizabbs, 
and BizABRi it is. Are you satisfied? 

« Stnrdj March, with brows Aill stemlj ben^ 

And armed itrongly, rode upon a ram. 
The lame which over HeUeepontoi swam.**^ 

has blus^red in upon us. It was on the first 
of this month, the fire of the altar of Vesta at 
Rome, was renewed by the sun's ravs reflect- 
ed by a concave steel. The month was un- 
der the auspices of Minerva. From Numa 
until the first Punic war, public offices were 
entered on, on March first; from that period 
they were commenced on the first of Janu- 
ary. March was reckoned the first month in 
France until 1564, when the commencement 
of the yei^r was changed to January by 
Charles the Ninth. In Scotland it was the 
first month till 1598 ; and in England par- 
tially till 1752. In Saxon, March was called 
JRethe or Roagh Monath, and Lenet or Length 
Monath, from the lengthening of the days. 
Thence the name of Lent, it is said. But read- 
er, March the present year, will unfold a great 
many events to the world, yet none of them 
can surpass in magnitude the inauguration 
of a new President of the United States. 
The United States! It is long and broad in 
extent now. Who shall say that it will not 
be twice as lone and twice as broad before 
ten more Marches bluster in upon us? So 
long as there is a sinele spot of earth on this 
continent unoccupied by "Uncle Sam," he is 
bound to think his coat and pantaloons are 
not large enough to allow for hb growing. 
When there is not a tuck left to let down, 
then will this individual "calculate" that he 
has got his growth; not till then, be assured, 
reader. 

An English writer tells several en- 
tertaining anecdotes of Lord Nelson, among 
which are the following: — He was loth to in- 
flict punishment, and when he was obliged, 
as he called it, "to endure the torture of see- 
ing men flowed," he came out of his cabin 
with a httrned step, ran into the gangway, 
made his bow to the officers, and, reading the 
articles of war the culprit had infringed, said, 
"Boatswain, do your duty." The lash was 
instantly appliecC, and, consequently the suf- 
ferer e&clamied, "Forgive me, admiral, for- 
give me." Ou such an occasion Lord Nelson 
would look round with wild anxiety, and as 
all his officers kept silence, he would say, 
"What! nontB of you speak for him? AvUstl 
cast him offi" And men added to the cul- 
prit, "Jack, in the day of battle, remember 
me;" and he became a^ood feUow in future. 
A poor man was about tobeiiogged — a lands- 



man — and few pitied him. His offence was 
drunkenness. As he was being tied up, a 
lovely ghrl, contrary to all rules, rushed 
through the officers, and, falline on her knees, 
claspS Nelson's hand, in which were the ar- 
ticles of war, exclaiming, "Pray foreive him, 
your honor, and he shallnever offend again." 
"Your face," said Nelson, "is a security for 
his good behaviour. Let him go; the fellow 
cannot be bad who has such a lovely creature 
in his care." This man rose to be lieuten- 
ant; his name was William Pye. 

Poetry is said to be based on feelings 

common to humanity. We propose to test 
this assumption by the apnea! to "universal 
nature," furnished in the roUowing transla- 
tion served up in a Latin legend, and as- 
cribed to Father Cuddy:* 

Oh ! tie eggf are a treat, 

When eo white aod eo tweet. 
From under the maoger thej're taken ; 

And by &ir Margerj, 

Oeh I 'tie tM* full of glee, '. 
They are Med with fiftt raaherB of baoon. 

Jnst like daiaiee all spread 

O'er a broad sunny mead, 
In the tunbeams so beautiftilly shining^ . 

Are fried eggs fair displayed 

On a dish when weWe laid 
The doth, and are thinking of dining. 

Quam pulehra suntoTa 
Cum alba et nova 
. In stabulo soite leguntur ; 
Et a Margery bella 
Quoe festiya puellal 
Pinguis lardi cum frustris eoquuntnri 

Ut belles in prato 

Aprico et lato 
8nb tele tarn loete renident, 

Ora toeta in mensa 
Mappa bene extensa 
Nitideesimalanse eonsident. 

Shall we eossip a little about musical 

matters? Yes. Well then, to begin, the 
American pianist, Gottschalk, as we write, is 
in the city, and before this number appears, 
will have given the public a taste of ms ge- 
nius at Musical Fund Hall. He certcdnly is 
a genius, and a genius of rare quality. We 
care not for the furor which his biographer 
in inflated style, declares he excited in France, 
in Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany; we 
care not for the unrepublican orders whi6h 
were attached to his button-hole by the Queen 
of Spain ; we care not, indeed, for the extrava- 
gant puffs of this young man, which were 
published in our papers before and after he 
came home. All these easily-obtained and 
generally undeserved appliances, have no ef- 
fect upon us. We had the pleasure of being 
one of a party of ladies^ and gentlemen at 
Jones' Hotel, on the occasion of a matinee 
given by the young Creole ; we heard him 
perform on that occasion; and we speak of him 

• lot original see Keightley's Mytliology. 
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— entirely from the knowledge then gather- 
ed of him, lie is, we repeat, a genius of rare 
quality. The Pleyel piano which he uses, 
responds to his touch with an emphasis which 
only great artistes achieve. His taste is as 
fine as his skill is great ; there is, too, all 
sincerity in the emotion he shows while per- 
forming; he has not the look and action which 
De Meyer hasj or no strainings for effect. 
When performing, he is intensely engaged 
with his piano; he does not seem to think 
there is anything else in the room. At the 
close of a piece, however, when the hearty 
applause oi many hands strike his ear, he 
again comes into the little world he has about 
him, and indicates an appreciation of the 
praises bestowed, by the most expressive 
smiles. Gottschalk's concert will no doubt be 
a brilliant one, but going to press on the 
morning of the very day it was given, we 
cannot speak from observation. — Mr. Perrel- 
li's last soiree, which took place on Saturday 
evening, the 26th inst, was unquestionably 
the finest of the season. The efforts of the 
young lady who executed the Bird Song, 
were received with hearty satisfaction, as 
many a hand testified, while another who 
sang the Echo Song obtained no less applause. 
Well might a foreigner present, assure us 
that he had heard but few prime domie who 
achieved artistic musical effects with greater 
success, who sang indeed, generally more 
beautifully. There were other ladies who 
sang very charmingly; while among the 
gentlemen, Messrs. D., S., R., IL, indicated 
decided advancement. The duett from the 
Puritans was generally very impressive. The 
opening quartette, beautifully rendered as it 
was, gave fine promise of what followed. We 
should add, that the company was as usual, 
select and recherche. Perelh's soirfees are a 
decided feature among fashion's doings. — Let 
us say a word of the "Soirees de Qutuor,'* a 
series of which is now being given at Sansom 
Street Hall. They well merit encouragement, 
though being a little in advance of the times, 
we fear they will hardly obtain enough to re- 
ward the gentleman under whose direction 
they are given. There are people in town 
who do not think it a bore to hear a solo from 
Waldteufel or Bailey, while a quartette of 
Mozart, the various parts executed by Rein- 
hart, Cross, Waldteufel and Meignen, and 
there will be sure to attend the Chamber 
Concerts, 

Mercadante's new comic opera was 

lately given at Naples, for the first time. — 
The (xozzetta Musicale assures its readers, 
that both works gained *'«» luminosissimo 
successo:^' but, says the Athenceum, the moral 
of a public assurance so widely different from 
private information may perhaps lie on the 
seventh page of the same Gazzettay — which 
announces a uniform edition of forty-eight 



out of the fifty-two operas composed by Mer- 
cadante, as -about to be published by the pub- 
lishers, and (it may be presumed) proprie- 
tors of the journal. The new opera written 
by Signer Verdi for Venice is entitled **La 
Traviata," and is founded, we are told, on 
"La Dame aux CamMias.'^ 

A word or two about correspondents, 

Ac : — "Sketches of Newport," the second of 
which we publish in the present number of 
Bizarre, are very neatly done. They are 
from the pen of a very accomplished lady of 
Philadelphia. We are deeply grateful to our 
fair correspondent, as we doubt not our 
readers are also. "Mule Tracks in South 
America" will be continued in our next— 
"The Romance of Blockley" is constantly im- 
proving. These papers are attracting ffreat 
attention. All our readers will welcome Mrs. 
Mary A. Eastman to our pages. She is the 
author of "Aunt Phillis' Cabin," and other 
popular works. A wish has been expressed 
that the brilliant author of "Spiritual Dai- 
loguea" should try his hand in some other 
field. What does he say? The "Dialogues" 
have been greatly admired. 

The publishers of the Daily Register 

in our city have greatly enlarged their sheet, 
while they have also secured the services, as 
principal editor, of Professor Bimey, a gen- 
tleman of decided ability, and one, too, vho 
has large experience as a newspaper writer. 
We wish all parties, as the play bills say, 
"the most unbounded success." Our highly 
valued friend, Mr. B. Moran, continues his 
connection with the Eegister, as we hope he 
will do. 

We understand that Miss Richings 

sang very sweetly last Saturday evening at 
the new hall, on the occasion of a concert 
given by one of our fire companies. 

A beautiful Panorama of California 

and the voyage thither and back again, has 
been for a few weeks exhibiting at the new 
Assembly Buildings. It is under the man- 
agement of Mr. Perham, a most competent 
person. 

An Italian journal, called II Pirata, 

gives the following account of a new tenor 
voice which has just been heard at Geno^k^in 
the "Rigoletto" of Signer Verdi: — "Signer 
Mongini who is almost new to the stage, ex- 
hibits a voice surprising by its extent, its 
quality, and the manner in which it tells; to 
this may be added, the by no means common 
gift of a vocalization so neat and clear that 
the listener does not lose a single word." 

The Philharmonic Society, doubtless, 

had a fine concert on Wednesday evening. 
Going to press as we did before that time, 
we can say nothing more in the present 
number. 

The weather for the few days past 

has been very disagreeable. 



'BizABRE, Bizarre, what say you, Madcap?" — Farquhar, 
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MULE TRACKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

SECOND PART. 

As we descend from our aerial position, 
lofty forest trees begin to press us round, 
breaks in the foliage only indicating the verge 
of some neighboring precipice. Military mu- 
sic rises up. It is the first call of day, and 
attenuated by the air, is somewhat bearable. 
But now, as it becomes clearer, what 
wretched dissonance I Is this the music that 
Bolivar bequeathed to the lovers of liberty? 
We are reminded of the mode in which Colo- 
nel Durand described it, to whom the files of 
six in front, pacing the whole width of a 
street to drums and fifes at more than quick- 
time, recalled the song of Frederick I. of 
Prussia, "0 mine Gotl vot blud and tonderl" 
As witness: 

"Prelude of half ruffle and a drag— R-r-r- 
ump'm,andbump'm, blump'm, andstump'm, 
and thump'm, and blumb — R-r-r-and 
thump'm, and stump'm, and plump'm, and 
thump'm, and blum — Da Capo.'' 

Dull and execrable as this is, does our own 
prove always better? Let us go to the house 
of some patriot; patriotism, if no where else, 
ranks high here. Besides, what fun in sto- 
ries of war, in ambuscades, defeats, suc- 
cesses! It is something to see Spanish eyes 
glisten under the influence of the passion 
next to love; to listen to splendiferous exag- 
gerations of the «vent of six men who 
"marched up hill, and then marched down 
again," so calculated to entertain a credu- 
lous fancy. What a gift is thatof faithi The 
satisfaction of certainty, what is it to the en- 
joyment of conjecture? A sergeant knocks 
at the door, laden with some beef and pork 
which he will be happy to give us, and de- 
lighted if .we will pay him therefor. We 
consult with our digestion, taste and need. 
If we purchase it, we may make a whole regi- 
ment our friends; if we refuse it, the heat 
will spoil it. So this decides. Up goes a 
coin into the air with superscription of "Los 
Estados Unidos," and down it comes with 
Bolivar and liberty upon its face. The beef 
and pork are ours. 



Will the senora give us anything else but 
omelettes? Hard-boiled eggs have been our 
fare the last fifteen leagues. Oracios Dios! 
what is this? Arepa bread, sweetmeats and 
wheaten cakes, calabash bowls of milk, and 
figs of the Jicus gigantea. The meal over, 
let us peep into the adjoining room, where a 
gay cantarista touches her guitar, perhaps in 
coquetry, to invite our curiosity and admira- 
tion; perhaps to the wandering thoughts of 
her own happy heart — for surely she is 
happyl Under such a heaven, with nature, 
a kind mother, who anticipates every care, 
yielding almost spontaneously and in abun- 
dance, every fruit that, once tasted, we again 
long for; can it be otherwise? The door is 
half open, almost inviting us to enter. And 
there she reclines, in true oriental style, on a 
light gay ottoman. Her fingers seem to hes- 
itate whilst she looks up from her deep glis- 
tening eyes with a kind of doubtful wonder; 
then, a blush suffusing her face, she bends 
gracefully over her pet instrument, regains 
the mid-stream of song, and seemingly aban- 
doned to pleasure, leaves to us only to listen 
and admire. Charming and kind performerl 
Out of our leathern bag we are fain to hand 
over a few of the reals denied to far more ear- 
nest importunity. But in the place thereof, 
here is a laced cap worked by la Ameri- 
canos, 

How beautifully white the bed of the river, 
as it flows almost beneath our windows. We 
must provide ourselves with lines, and so 
spend the sultry afternoon. Plenty of bites, 
but our languid spirits tempt us to let hook, 
bait and prey float with the stream. Atten- 
uated already with the climate, how shall we 
blame the absence of extreme i^tivity Vnd 
life? The shadows of the evening gather 
around; softly and silently our energy re- 
vives, but sharing the instinct of the people, 
it is to be devoted all to pleasure. 

Setting out for a night's enjoyment, we 
crossed the Guayra to the valley of Chacao. 
A full moon was reflected in those swift, but 
smooth waters — silent because undivided 
within their own deepened channel. Slight, 
filmy clouds too, darting over the blue sky 
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were imaged there. The waving trees 
on either side, among them the Palmyra 
palm, touched with the light, assumed fan- 
tastic forms. Here and there I fancied I 
saw a boat shoot out and as quickly disap- 
pear. Then some burning light, with crim- 
son splendor, would for a moment flash across 
the stream, and anon the laugh, and song, 
and music of revellers join the moan of the 
evening breeze. On reaching the opposite 
side, we were conducted to a ranchero, where 
we were furnished with mules about ten 
hands high, spirited, muscular and well-knit. 
To show the complete isolation that even a 
river can induce in South America, it may 
be sufficient to remark that the enquiry with 
which we were assailed by all about this es- 
tablishment — itself so near the scene of en- 
fuiry — was : " Que ae dice en la ciudadP' 
What is the talk about t6wn?] Indeed, 
'*iVb he oido decir nada?'* — [Have you not 
heard of anything?] — is the eternal question 
propounded the traveller from the Isthmus 
of Darien to Terra del Fuego. Unhappy the 
man who shall adventure on the declaration, 
** No hay nada de nuevoJ* [There is no 
news.] South America is in want of news, 
and must have it, good or bad. But this 
is as discursive as our ramble through the 
valley, which for the first hour was silent and 
solitary enough. There was no need of 
whip, or Spanish paragaitasj with their tre- 
mendous spurs. If our steeds did not fly 
with the wind, they did their best assuredly 
to justify an expensive bargain. The ground 
over which we passed was somewhat undu- 
lating. The hig)i hill-sides on either 
hand, clothed with foliage, alternately ad- 
vanced and receded, and here and there, 
through gigantic passes, we caught glimpses, 
of a wide country lying far below. Chat- 
ting, laughing and musing, how swiftly time 
went on. We were about concluding we 
had achieved something in the matter of 
space, and thinking of turning our mules' 
headb, when we discerned two numan forms 
dart stealthily and rapidly across the path 
some fifty paces in advance. "An enemy in 
the rear" is, of all inflictions, the most to be 
dreaded. With wounds on one's back, it is 
well nigh impossible to actiieve a reputation 
for valor. After all, these might be honest 
men; if rogues, it was certain they had abil- 
ity to overtake us in^ the attempt to beat a 
retreat. In an instant our bridles were 
seized. I reined in my animal, but the dark, 
athletic form of my antagonist rose as he 
reared. I was in humor, however, for a 
fight, and with the butt of my whip dashed 
upwards the hand extended towards my per- 
son. The assailant of my companion had 
already, sprung up before him on his steed, 
and plying his spurs in the flanks of the 
animal, both were quickly out of sight. 



Here I wafi alone, in a deserted and strange 
spot, separated from my friend, and at the 
mercy of a Spanish ruffian. In situations of 
danger the judgment acts with wonderful 
rapidity. If this highwayman — this Senor 
— would but seat himself, too, before me, 
leaving me my arms, I was content. I would 
have him then at an advantage of which I 
could avail myself. Was he all muscle, that 
without possibility of resistance, he had al- 
ready done the thing? Was he all good- 
ness, that now, when we were flying like 
some double-headed centaur, he turned round 
to me with an indescribable expression of 
countenance, and in gentlest tone said: "/Sm- 
pongo que esta usted buenol'* [I hope you are 
in good health!] The fellow had jokes, too. 
He was too good to be shot. Versatile and 
facetious, evidently loving romance as well 
as booty. Actually, in that^ moment it 
seemed to me that to shoot him would be a 
breach of confidence! Besides, I was inter- 
ested in the fate of my companion. On 
and on we spurred. The body of the 
foe was as flexile as an Indian's ; but 
the features, of which I caught an oc- 
casional glimpse, were as marvellously 
changeable, I was satisfied I could never 
again recognize them. Presently we diverged 
from the beaten track. My captor leaped to 
the ground without relinquishing his hold on 
the reins. His boldness satisfied me he was 
not to be shot with impunity ; that he had 
bold confederates near. A few paces led us 
to the mouth of a cave, that must almost have 
been impervious even to daylight. Throwing 
the reins into unseen hanas, he bade me fol- 
low him through the rocky winding. As we 
advanced, light grew upon us from within, 
and suddenly we stood in an enormous cave, 
formed of one of those fissures that are to be 
found in the neighborhood of extinct volca- 
noes. How oftentimes is pity misplaced I My 
companion, whose imagined lot I had so com- 
miserated, was seated amidst a set of Spanish 
women, round a crackling fire, enjoying him- 
self right merrily. Fatigued, exhausted, 
alarmed, I passed at once to the opposite sen- 
sations and feelings, and joining with unre- 
served air of ease the group, asked for del 
vino, — swearing, moreover, I had seen half 
my company amidst the bright-eyed, dark- 
haired, silver-toned Gypsies of the Pyrenees. 
My companion,— doughty, rusty, and old, 
had paid his price: item, gold watch and 
purse ; whilst 1^ vnth neither watch nor scrip, 
and relieved from all concern for our mules, 
should they be retained, satisfied that their 
owners w«re abettors, felt, in every wav, 
ready to do justice to theaforesaid vino. High, 
slender glasses, sparkling wine, and these joy- 
ous maidens I Ye gods, it was a robber's life 
without his conscience. Stories and legend, 
songs and dances for hours on hours, with 
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vino and fruia for our celestial repast, made 
night glide like a silver stream. 

Day was breaking when we were suffered to 
depart. All shook hands, giving back our 
mules and princely salutations. We swore, 
as we flew away amidst loud hramiras, eter- 
nal friendship to such goodly company. If 
beforehand I had dared to kiss one of those 
wild, roving girls, what tribunal dare indict 
me, what Confessional Father demand pen- 
ance? The heart will pay homage to beauty ; 
and I left the robber-naunt just as I would 
awake from some wild, fairy dream, in which 
all is glorious and nothing real. The owner 
of our steeds was in bed at the time when we 
arrived. To the "eternal question" on the 
mouth of the sleepy groom, we were fain to 
reply: No hay ninguna noiicia. [There is no 
news;] but, on consideration, I gave, with a 
peculiar side-long glance and an uplifted fin- 
ger, indicative of a purposed silence, No se 
dice nada ; [There is no talk of anything !] 
The less said about these transactions in 
South America the better. 



AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 

We are indebted to a literary friend for the 
subjoined correspondence, by which it will 
be seen that an author complains of his 
work having become the property of certain 
booksellers, without his consent; while an- 
other has had his title appropriated by the 
same publishers, also, without even the cheap 
compliment of " by your leave, sir." The only 
consultation seems to have been that men- 
tioned in the letter of Dr. Schoolcraft, namely, 
the application for his consent to have the 
title of another man's work affixed to his 
own— or, rather, what was once his own book. 
But his negative was disregarded ; and it does 
not appear why he should nave been consulted 
at all. 

Some twenty thousand copies of "Wild 
Western Scenes," (a narrative of adventures, 
published by Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co.,) have been disposed of, and the demand 
for them has been steadily increasing up to 
the present time. On the other hand, it is 
understood that the book advertised by 
Messrs. Derby & Miller is composed of 
sketches and detached descriptions of Indiaii 
character, published originally in the peri- 
odicals. 

The reply of Messrs. Derby & Miller is by 
no means satisfactory. Our friend who for- 
wards the correspondence says: "I have 
seen more than twenty of their catalogues, 
and not one of them sets forth the titie as 
they have written it. The letter of Dr. S. 
indicates who has erred" 



COBRBSPONDENCE. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 1853. 

To Hbnby R. Schoolcraft, LL. D., 

Washington City. 

Dear Sir: — I have seen in the papers 
Messrs. Derby & Miller's catalogue (5f new 
publications, and among them is one entitled 
"Wild Western Scenes,'^ &c., by H. R. School- 
craft. My work virith the same title was 
written and published some thirteen years 
ago, and the publishers at this time are dis- 
posing of several thousand copies of it annu- 
ally. I know not to what extent the appro- 
priation of the title by the Auburn publisners 
may affect the sale of my book, the copyright 
of which has not been disposed of; but I 
hope I shall be pardoned for manifesting an 
anxiety to be known as the rightful parent of 
a literary offspring which has met with some 
success m the world, and is now producing 
me a regular income. 

You will not understand I have the slight- 
est suspicion that you could be capable of 
appropriating anything of mine in tne man- 
ner complained of, or of sanctioning it in 
others under the authority of your name. I 
feel convinced it must have been done with- 
out your knowledge or concurrence. And 
such being the case, I have no hesitation in 
supposing you virill respond immediately to 
this letter, permitting me to make known that 
you had no participation in the grievance 
complained o^ Respectfully, &c., 

J. B. JONES. 

[mr. Schoolcraft's reply.] 

Washington, Feb. 2, 1853. 

Dear Sir: — ^I lose no time in responding to 
your note of yesterday. I have never used 
the titie of "Wild Western Scenes," iSbc., for 
any work prepared by me. The firm to whom 
you |dlude, having purchased the stereotype 
plates of "The Indian in his Wigwam," from 
a person who had no right to dispose of it ; 
and having procured, as they state, (of course 
hjjravd and misrepresentation,) a copyright 
for it, sold as many as they could, unoer that 
title. When the sales flagged, they gave the 
Uook (without my knowledge or consent,) the 
title of " American Indians,'' &c., putting an 
appendix to it, and, in tliat shape, taking out 
a copyright. Having vended several thou- 
sand copies of it, unde» this inappropriate 
and false titie, they have, recently, deter- 
mined to alter the titie once more; but in 
this latter case, they wrote to me for my 
consent — a request to which I returned a 
prompt negative. Without waiting for this, 
they, however, went on, and pubBshed the 
titie of the book, thus altered, far and vnde 
in their catalogues. 

Such lawlessness is worthy of severe repre- 
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hension ; and I wish you every success, in 
vindicating your title. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 
J. B. Jones, Esq. 

[C0|»Y OF A LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS.] 

Philadelphia, Feb. 1, 1853. 
Messi's, Derby dh MiUer, Auburn, N, F. 

Gents : — I am advised that I have serious 
cause of complaint against you for appropri- 
ating the title of one of my books, the "Wild 
Western Scenes." That book was written 
thirteen years ago ; and, I believe, some fifteen 
editions of it have been issued. The copy- 
right is still mine, and the Messrs. Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co., are vending several thou- 
sand copies of it annually, from which I 
derive the per cent, usually allowed to authors. 
From this you will see my interest may be 
affected by the publication of Dr. Schoolcraft's 
book by the title I was the first to adopt, 
and with which my work has achieved some 
success. 

I write this, not doubting your disposition 
to do anything in your power to avoid inflict- 
ing an injury on one who has certainly never 
given you cause of offence ; and I trust your 
reply will be entirely satisfactory. 

I am, &c., &c., J. B. JONES. 

P. S. I see you have likewise advertised a 
work by Prof. Frost, entitled " Wild Scenes 
in the West," &c. Who baptised it? 

[MESSRS. DERBY k MILLER's REPLY. 

Auburn, Feb. 4, 1853. 
J. B. Jones. — Sir: — In repl}^ to yours of 
the 1st inst., you have probably been misled 
by an error m our advertisement, as to the 
title of Schoolcraft's book, to which you refer. 
It should \biit it donti] read — "Western 
Scenes and Keminiscences," &c., which is its 
appropriate title; and will not, we think, in- 
terfere with your book. 

Yours, &c., DERBY & MILLER. 



SKETCHES OF NEWPORT. 
sketch the third. 

"Old ruined Tower! Time from his wings hath shaken 

The dust of ages o'er thy history : 
In Tain conjecture would explore, or waken 
One echoing tone to tell thy mystery." 

All strangers in Newport are sure to visit 
the "Old Mill," or "Fort," which stands in 
the centre of a lot opposite the "Atlantic 
House." It is a circular stone building sup- 
ported upon eight arches, springing from 
heavy columns, open at the top; and with 
small windows at intervals in the sides. Its 
claims to notice are founded on its antiquity, 
and the mystery regarding its design. The 



lovers of the romantic obstinately persist in 
speaking of the ruin as a "Tower," or "Fort," 
while the matter-of-fact inhabitants of the 
town disrespectfully term it "the old mill." 
It would be sad, indeed, were the Question 
ever definitely settled; for then a fertile" topic 
of discussion would be lost, and the brisk 
trade now driven in models and pictures of 
the ruin, might cease. Then, too, our coun- 
try is so destitute of any description of ob- 
jects about which a shadow of romance can 
linger, that it is, certainly, well to cherish 
even this small vestige of the past. This 
building figures quite prominently in Coop- 
er's novel of the "Red Kover;" and thus its 
fame has become widely spread. 

Some time in 1847, an article appeared in 
the "Newport Mercury," requesting informa- 
tion concerning the so called "Stone Mill." 
A wag replied in the "Providence Journal," 
over the signature of "Antiquarian, Brown 
University;" and, in the gravest manner, 
wrote a number of pieces to prove that, in 
1832, a Professor Scrobein and others, had 
satisfied themselves that the Mill was a 
Scandinavian relic. "Antiquarian" circum- 
stantially related the particulars of an inves- 
tigation made by this Professor, and even 
quoted long extracts from his report on the 
subject, before the Royal College at Copen- 
hagen. He audaciously asserts that the 
result of the excavations was a conviction 
"that the old ruin was an appendage to a 
temple, and used for religious offices as a 
baptistery or baptismal font, as was the cus- 
tom of the people in the mother country, 
numerous evidences of which still exist in 
similar structures in Norway. It appears to 
have been erected by the Northmen in the 
eleventh century, during a sojourn of Bishop 
Eric in Vinland, as the island was called, 
from the excellence of its wine and abundance 
of its grapes. The excavation around the 
tower at the time alluded to, confirmed the 
opinions previously entertained. Under the 
centre of the ruin was clearly shown the 
foundation of the receptimum, or place where 
the candidates stood while receiving the bap- 
tismal shower. * * * * 

"The temple to which the baptistery was 
contingent, it is supposed was either aban- 
doned after the foundation was erected, or 
being built of perishable materials, its su- 
perstructure must have faHen into decay, in 
the interval which elapsed from the evacua- 
tion of the island by the Northmen, in the 
fourteenth century, and its occupation by 
the confederates of Roger Williams." 

One of the oldest inhabitants was not to be 
convinced by the learned arguments and 
positive statements of "Antiquarian," and he 
forthwith remonstrated, in a common sense 
style, opposing stubborn facts to improbable 
theories. This indignant champion for the 
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*Tuth declares that, if such a report w^re 
read at Copenhagen, in 1836, *'it was a gross 
and palpable imposition on the Committee, 
the Royal Society, and the world." He states, 
that there is undoubted evidence to support 
his opinion, that the old Stone Mill was 
built by Benedict Arnold, the first Governor 
of the colony. In his will, dated Dec. 20, 
1677, this building is twice mentioned as 
*'my stone built Wind MUV This evidence 
is corroborated by succeeding generations, 
and the great grandson of the Governor, who 
died but a few years ago, said that his father 
always spoke of the mill as having been 
built by his grandfather, between the years 
1653 and 1660. 

This controversy between "Antiquarian" 
and "one of the oldest inhabitants," being 
prolonged and animated, of course attracted 
considerable attention; and each champion 
had his followers prepared to do battle for 
their leader. A sKeleton, in broken and 
corroded armor, was dug up at Fall River 
several years ago, and Longfellow, in writing 
on this circumstance, puts these words into 
the mouth of the disinterred warrior; — 

«* There for my Indjr's bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 
Which to this very hoar. 
Stands looking seaward.** 

Longfellow is not the only poet who has 
woven this mysterious structure into verse; 
for some female pens have been engaged in 
the same theme. Indeed, there is enough 
about Newport, in many respects, to make 
it the locality of both prose and poetic 
sketches. Many years ago, it was visited 
exclusively by families from the far South, 
who sought relief from the burning heat and 
injurious influences of their prolonged sum- 
mers. Gradually, i<r became a resting place 
in the wanderings of northern residents ; but 
many persons can remember when two or 
three boarding-houses were quite sufficient to 
accommodate all strangers. Now that the 
imperious and despotic ruler. Fashion, has 
put her stamp of approval on Newport, 
crowds of the curious, the gay, the young, 
and the beautiful, annually assemble in the 
large saloons of the hotels. How many 
hearts can date their entanglement in the 
meshes of Cupid, from a moonlight stroll on 
the cliffs ; or, perhaps, a conversation in the 
ball-room, or concert-hall! "They met at 
Newport," is the commencement of many a 
love story; and in consequence of these 
meetings, numerous are the engagements 
which form the subject of discussion in the 
ensuing autumn and winter. Novel writers 
have often made Saratoga to figure promi- 
nently in the adventures of their heroes and 
heroines; and the same notoriety will, ere 
^ng, be extended to Newport. Indeed, in 



Miss Mcintosh's last work, "The Lofty and 
the Lowly," some of the most exciting 
events in the story have their locality there. 
Many a fair visitant will remember for life 
her lavorite summer retreat, and the belle of 
a Newport season, will be recognized in the 
theme of the poet, or the heroine of a story. 

PENNSYLVANIA HUDIBRASTICS. 



Goveri^ior Shulze occasionally, in his mes_ 
sages to the Legislature, indulged in language" 
too high-flown and poetical for a State Paper. 
One of these messages was turned into rhyme 
in a series of papers called "The Irish Echo," 
published in the Harrishurg Chronicle, and 
written, it is said, by a gentleman still living 
and holding a high post in the Tide Water 
Canal Company. Some parts of these paro- 
dies were very happy, and, as they will be 
new to our readers, we present them with a 
few of them. 

«The genius of Fulton is seen-to stem the wildest of 
our mountaio torrents, and make it lubserrient to the 
uses of man."— ifMto^e. 

«• Now some of you perhaps may ask, 

< Wherein did Fulton aid the task V 
Immortal Fulton, I reply. 

Did nature and her powers defy I 

The wildest torrent e'er was driyen 

From mountain top by wrath of heayen, 

His yast and comprehensiye plan 

Subservient made to use of manl 

Up wild Niagara's fearful height 

The fearless Steam-Boat wings her flight! — 

< But, pray sir, how does she get down V 
Vva. not informed of that, I own. 
That thought is new, I do protest! 
But I refer you for the rest 

To Rogers — from his observation 
You have through me the information ; 
If he has said it with design 
To play on me, he shall resign.*' 

« It (the Union Canal) will transplant the Snsq^uehan- 
nah and its branches, and with them, one third of our 
whole population, so near to the best markets, that the 
f^its of labor will command much higher prices than at 
present." — Message. 

** The Union Company, yon see. 

Are going on quite skillfully; 

Such great effect hath labor won 

That this canal will soon be done I 

What glorious prospects meet our eyes 1 

What revolutions thence arise, 
^ Along the Susquehannah's side 

A fertile country, far and wide. 

Extends ; but it is quite remote 

From market, by a team or boat ; 

Now when this great canal's complete 

It 9e<*ms to me 'twill be discreet 

(I recommend to yon to do it) 

To hare this oonntry carried through it. 

If any plan be brought about 

By which a single farm might float, 

I've not a single doubt that we 

Might live, the whole removed to see. 

Yea, see whole counties carried down 
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And ranged arouad some murket'townt 
And how delightfal to b«hoid 
A fkrn wifeh all its fleldi of gold, 
lU trees, ifee atook and staoks of hay 
Floating along the winding way ! 
I would suggest, the faroM d««med best 
Should flrst be moTed, and for the rest, 
Aooording to their Taloe thej 
Shoald be adranoed or meet d«ilaj ; 
For those deemed beet apon the whole 
Can best afford to pay the toll ; 
And it might be when these had past, 
!%« toll would lower for the last. 
Perhaps boats sixty feet in length. 
And somewhat nearing eight in breadth, 
Might feel enoombered in tholr track. 
With ten score aores on their back, 
Besides the allowance made for roads, 
Stables and bams and other loads. 
A nine feet lock, too, and a stream, 
Supplied by pumps might also seem 
Objeotioas slight; I merely state them, 
And leave to you to regulate them. 
But there's a source from which may flow, 
Some Oontrorersy, and yon know 
Wise gorernments will always try it. 
By law to keep the people quiet 
What IVe aUusion to is this, 
Each man will striTe each farm of his 
To fix in some location down, 
That's nearest from the market town ; 
Others will like the same position. 
And hence will gender opposition- 
Suppose some flf cy boats at hand, 
Eaoti with her ferm, disposed to land : 
The owners each would do their best 
To take advantage of the rest. 
By stratagem, or weak or witty. 
To gain location near the city.** 



M Our oltisens manifest their desires that the waters of 
Lake Brie, Ohio and Allegheny, shoald be made to flow 
through the whole state.** 

<« These, my fellow citizens, would be mighty and most 
desirable worlu." — Messc^e, 

Our eitisens express a wish. 
Which makes them near akin to flsh 
(Perhaps descended from the sons 
^ Of ancient Grecian Mermydons, 

Half-man, half-flsh, which tho' well known, 

Old Homer does not choose to own,) 

To wit, that Allegheny's ware, 

And all the waters now that lare 

Ohio's and Lake Erie*s shore. 

Should join and all their forces pour 

** Throud(h the whole state," through erery part, 

O'er plains, and Tales, and mountains dart, 

Which doubtless would «ooonection'* mak *, 

And change the state into' a lake 1 

And hence I think tho' men in stature. 

Our friends are of amphibious nature ; 

For if we pass a law to bring 

About so rery strange a thing, 

I thiok 'twould Tery soon be found. 

Unless they're flsh, they'd all be drowned I 

And yet perhaps in speaking too. 

Of these great works ('twixt me and you) 

To caU them, 't will be just as well, 

«( Most mighty and desirable." 

We may follow up our Hudibrasties: eh, 
leader ? 



THE BOMANCE 6f BLOCKLEY. 

NO. VIII. — THE EBCEPTION ROOM — A BRACE OF 
CHARACTERS — OLD LUDOYICO AND PETER. 

(« Par nobUe firatmmt !**^ 

Before entering the wards of the Insan^ 
Hospital, you are ushered into a lonfi; and 
capacious room, where visitors await the ^ 
arrival of the resident* physician. This room 
is plainly fitted up with chairs, tables, and 
settees, but there are one or two ornamental 
fixtures, which serve to relieve the Doric sim- 
plicity of the apartment. One of these is a 
magnificent case with glass front, which con- 
stitutes the receptacle of a large number of 
stuffed birds. You look in upon this pro- 
miscuous family of what were once the war- 
blers of the wood and vale, and as the eve 
renoses on the gorgeous plumage, and the 
li|e-like attitude, of them all, you almost un- 
consciously lean forward, to catch a blended 
strain of ** woodnotes wild." And yet those 
birds are but the shadowy presentment of the 
animated songsters which dipped their beak 
in the lucid tide and skimmed the azure 
heights of the lofty Empyrean. The silver 
trill is with them a non-existence. The 
doubling and redoubling notes belong to 
other inhabitants of the forest. Embalmed 
in state indeed they are, but after all, it is 
but the frigid garniture of death. 

This beautiful collection of birds, repre- 
senting our native forests, the woods of South 
America, and the deep wilds of the Conti- 
nent, was purchased by the estimable physi- 
cian of this department, for the particular 
benefit of the insane patients. He is one of 
those discriminating men, who realize the 
fact, that medicine in the case of the mentally 
affected, must be constantly and closely asso- 
ciated with moral treatment, to ensure a good 
result. According most cheerfully to the 
science of medicine its own direct influence, 
in ** ministering to a mind diseased,'' he still 
entertains the belief that the ear must be ap- 
pealed to by the concord of sweet sounds, and 
the eye be captivated by the elaborate com- 
binations of the fine arts, and the gorgeous 
floral store of the tasteful garden. Opposite 
this glass case is a little cage, in which a 
sweet Canary bird performs his agile mo- 
tions, and pours out a tide of song. Cheer- 
ful is it to see a patient looking in with plea- 
surable emotions, upon this clustering family 
of birds. The half-buried recollection of 
sunny days, when he roamed through the 
woodland,|and watched the blue-bird on the 
oak, would seem to be resuscitated, and his 
heart ^(judging by the varying expressions 
of his face, ) would appear to be guaging the 
depth of happiness once enjoved, when Na- 
ture was an open book, ana its every leaf 
teeming with the choicest knowledge. 
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When my dear little children have some- 
times accompanied me on a Sunday, I have 
often been delighted at seeing an insane col- 
ored female take them by turns in her arms, 
and with an air of winning gentleness, direct 
their attention to that cabinet of feathered 
songsters, or what owce were such. Colored 
Mary evidently thought that no object about 
the room was more calculated to excite the 
wonder and ravish the mind of an inquiring 
little one, than this Republic of feathers, 
where color, and form, and position, and life- 
like attitude and grace all formed one l^lend- 
ed whole of captivation. 

We miss the presence of one who was at 
home among the birds, and could learnedly 
discourse on all the works of Nature, from 
the cataract to the tiniest flower of God's 
creation. Old Ludovico professed to be an 
adept in cosmogony, to have studied astrolo- 
gy, countenanced the black-letter art, and 
been a juggler of the first water, to put the 
finishing touch to his nameless acquisitions. 
Ludovico was one of those corpulent person- 
ages who look as if they could fight their way 
through the perplexities of science, vi et 
armes. He moved about in summer time 
like a lusty elephant, his hand graced by a 
bamboo fan, and an enormous bandana ker- 
chief stuffed in his waistcoat pocket. He 
prided himself on keeping his temper in such 
subjection, that nothing could ruflie his equa- 
nimity. 

"I have the strength of the lion," he 
would often say to me with undisguised com- 
placency ; ** but God has given me, the gen- 
tleness of the lamb." "I could readily hoist 
that man over the fence jonder 1" he would 
exclaim, at the same time rolling up his 
shirt sleeve, and and exposing an arm in 
which a mass of muscle seemed only in a 
quiescent state, and ready to put forth its 
Herculean vein — "yes, I could easily put 
that fellow over tiie fence, or three like him, 
for inflicting his coarse jokes on me for the 
last half hour, but I forgive him. This arm 
forgives him, and in my kingdom^ which I 
shall soon establish on the earth, he shall be 
the illustrious vicegerent, and be delegated 
with the power of the keys." 

My old corpulent friend had a special pro- 

Eensity to examine the hands of those to whom 
e was attached, in order to interpret the 
meaning of the seams and lines which were 
visible on the surface of the palm, and weave 
up from them a history of the future. With 
dignified ease and wondrous self-possession, 
he would take his stand in the long hall, to 
grasp the hand of the passer by, and bring 
into requisition his sublime and occult art of 
palmistry. And there was eloquence and 
genuine pathos, in his delineation of coming 
events — events which should either thrill the 
heart with rapture or with woe. In vocal 



music, too, the old sophist professed to be 
quite at home. And otten when the patients 
were assembled for singing, would he inter- 
rupt the progress of the performances, much 
to the merriment of myself, by slapping his 
bamboo fan on the head of one of the atten- 
dants, and saying in a deep guttural intona- 
tion, that "his boys knew nothing about 
singing — that the performance wanted life, 
force, spirit — that he would teach them how 
to make a cheerful noise — that they ought 
not to bow down their heads like a bullrush, 
but be as bold as a lion." What made a 
capital joke of the whole things was the well 
known fact, that the gentleman in shirt- 
sleeves, with the bamboo fan, and the exten- 
sive bandana handkerchief, who dealt out his 
learned strictures vnth anything but parsi- 
mony, was himself unable to tell one tune 
from another, and sang on a dead level when- 
ever he tried it, bringing crotchets, and qua- 
vers, and semi-quavers into a mongrel and 
unheard of fellowship. 

Ludovico, to enhance his importance as an 
accomplished' philosopher, carried with him 
a package of cards upon which was printed 
his worthy name accompanied with all its 
adjuncts in the way of learned titles. He 
would take out his card and place it on the 
doctor's table with a gravity entirefy com- 
mensurate with his ideas of personal impor- 
tance, and then walk off, rejoicing, doubtless, 
in his exalted social position. I doubt 
whether Berzelius or Sir Humphrey Davy 
ever thought themselves as transcendantly 
endowed with intellect as did old Ludovico. 
And what do you suppose was printed on the 
card ? The dealer in types must surely have 
relaxed the muscles of his mouth as he struck 
off that grandiloquent announcement which 
shadowed forth pretensions of no ordinary 
magnitude. First, in large characters came 
the name. It was a name with an empha- 
sis. Ludovico, Gulielmus, Henricus, and a 
number of parallel designations, were strung 
together like onions on a rope, and the series, 
which was unquestionably an ascendinfi; one, 
was terminated with his real sobriquet. 
After this picturesque tracery of names 
which seemed to emulate the regular mosaic 
work of the ancients, came in, due order the 
professional position of the gentleman. He 

designated himself as Professor P , A. 

M., D. D., L. L. D., F. R. S., &c., &c., 
Teacher of the defunct languages and rhet- 
oric. As a climax to the whole matter, our 
friend had. printed at the bottom of his card 
the glorious motto of the Republic, E Plu- 
ribus Unum, This was designed, we sup- 
pose, to evince his patriotic predilections, 
and to prove to demonstration that neither 
cosmogony, nor astrology, nor palmistry, nor 
even the defunct languages, could obliterate 
the recollection that he was an American cit- 
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izen, who dwelt in safety beneatii the shadow 
of the stripes and stars* Or he might have 
given to the motto an inferior interpretation. 
He might have meant that from the many 
tendons, and muscles, and ligaments of his 
herculean frame (E pluribus) was manufac- 
tured one compact, aggregated, conglomera- 
ted personality (unum.) However, what- 
ever was his idea in incorporating the na- 
tional motto with his name and functions, 
there it actually stood at the bottom of the 
card. We have feasted our eyes on some 
grandiloquent cardsj but this one carries off 
the palm. It shows that Ludovico's mental 
calibre is analagous to his bodily prepor- 
tions, and that he is a Goliah intellectually 
as well as in corporeal weight. 

One of the odd habits of my friend was to 
give me in advance a text to preach from, 
and it must ingenuously be conceded that 
they were opposite passages of Scripture. 
On the Sunday aftern9on in which the text 
was to be unfolded and amplified with the 
share of theological acumen in the posses- 
sion of the writer, the old critfo would march 
forth from his usual seat among the broth- 
erhood of fellow-patients, and occupy a po- 
sition in the immediate rear of the pulpit, 
where his benignant grey eye could keep 
watch and ward over him who was trying to 
discuss in a creditable style and metho4 the 
allotted topic in divinity. Profound was his 
attention as the subject advanced — ^absorbing 
the interest he manifested throughout. His 
whole bearing and demeanor indicated the 
consciousness that he was the critic, par ex- 
cellence, for at least that one particular oc- 
casion. And when the service was over, he 
would advance, give my hand a grasp which, 
by its hearty, emphatic character, would al- 
most induce his chaplain to emit a louder 
sound by way of remonstrance than ever he 
did in his sermons, congratulate me on the 
manner and the matter, and always affirm 
that my analytical arrangement of the sub- 
ject was entirely accordant with his own. 

I have often gratified old Ludovico by thus 
discussing topics of his own selection, and 
his look of genuine satisfaction, accompanied 
as it always was with that gripe of the hand, 
which, although it savored a little of a polar 
bear salutation, was still an exponent of the 
warmth of his regard, amply compensated 
me for thus turning aside a little out of the 
way to meet the wishes of the good old Lu- 
dovico. Indeed, his mandates were so im- 
perial that we all fell in with his pleasure by 
a kind of instinct. The benevolence of the 
man's heart seemed to give with us all a 
kind of binding obligation to his requests, 
and to enforce the performance of his wishes, 
by a potent, yet, at the same time, Buasive 
influence. 
But we set out at the commencement of 



our article with a brace of characters. Who 
is the second person, singular in this inter- 
esting catalogue? There is the hero now 
advancing across the hall of reception with 
a bottle of medicine in his hand. He is a 
queer looking biped, sure enough, and ha^ a 
kind of wiry, springy gait, which sends him 
bounding along the passages like a regula r 
harlequin. He stops at the glass case for 
a moment, peers earnestly at the birds, turns 
up his eye to the doctor's beautiful canary, 
and then darts forward into the said doctor's 
room with the phial in his extended hand. 
He puts down the bottle on the table, and 
begins to hold a conversation with his friend 
by means of the deaf and dumb alphabet. 
The doctor has made himself thoroughly at 
home in this mode of artificial communica- 
tion, and Peter stands by the table for at 
least ten minutes telling the doctor in his 
own way, and with a countenance whose 
varying phases keep pace with the mechani- 
cal narration, all the news which he has 
heard about about the building since he des- 
patched in haste that primary meal, called 
m the nomenclature of the jnoderns, break- 
fast A more animated colloquy you never 
saw than what thus daily transpires between 
Peter and the doctor. The wiry, springy 
motion, during the confabulation, becomes 
more decided, till the poor dumb orator 
seems to be transfigured into a French danc- 
ing-master, who cuts an indefinite number of 
capers, as he advances in the practical exe- 
cution of his art. 

Peter holds some very responsible offices. 
He is the librarian in the insane wards. He 
holds the keys, and distributes the books with 
a grace which would be definable could he 
only retrench those wiry evolutions. In the 
province of bottle-carrier, he is unequalled. 
From the doctor's room to the apothecary 
establishment, and from the drugs back 
again to the physician, he travels with com- 
mendable alacrity, bearing the magnesia, 
and the epsom salts, and the Arnica et id 
omne genus of patent renovating medicines. 
To visitors he is an obliging Cicerone escortr 
ing them to all points of the establishment, 
and handing them over to the more accepta- 
ble guardianship of a nurse and attendant, 
when his presence is needed among the bro- 
therhood of mortars and pestles. This poor 
fellow who has been deprived in the inscru- 
table providence of God, of the full comple- 
ment of his senses, is thoroughly imbued 
with the devotional instinct. He will fre- 
quently walk into town on Sunday morning 
to be present at the deaf and dumb asylum 
located in Broad Street, near Pine, where a 
sermon is delivered to the assembled pupils 
by this ingenious mechanical process of 
signs. By these instructions he is much, 
profited. His unvarying faithfullness in the 
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discharge of every duty, is a beautiful com- 
mentary on the enlightened character and 
elevating principles of the holy faith of Jesus. 
Blessed triumph of genius, which thus un- 
locks, as it were, the senses, and pours in 
consecrated truth at every avenue, which 
relentless destiny would seem to have forever 
sealed to the entrance of pleasurable emotions. 
Blessed triumph of genius, which puts even 
the blind ana the deaf and dumb into the 
charmed circle of refined intercourse, and 
makes them feel that though once exiled from 
society, they are now identified with all its 
gentle and winning charities, blended with 
its interests, and carried forward triumphant- 
ly on the tide of its advancement. 



HORACE— AD PUERUM. 

PERSICOS GDI. — BOOK I., ODE 38. 

I abhor all Persian pomp. 

The grandeur of their bowers ; 
Their chaplets and the linden's rind. 

Their garlands and their flowers : 
Seek not^ boy, the arbute wreath. 

The lingering autumn rose ; 
I hate their ^stive laurel crown 

When raoy Massio flows. 

Nought but the glossy eyergreeu 

Shall coronet my head, 
The myrtle's simple comeliness 

With fragrance mildly shed : 
And so beneath thelVy's shade 

The mantling, shroudins; vine, 
(Scorning the sunaptive Asian feast) 

I quaflf the mellow yine. 

This ode was written, by the courtier-poet, 
in condemnation of the sumptuous extrava- 
gance, and absurd imitation of foreign lux- 
ury, which characterized in his day, the 
jovial entertainments of the Romans, in such 
marked contrast t-o the primitive severity of 
their manners. The tide of Asiatic luxuri- 
ousness which inundated Rome was a result 
of increased intercourse with a foreign and 
voluptuous people, from which we may de- 
rive a lesson. 

The bard here forewarns his attendant 
against such indulgence, ordering the sim- 
plest preparations for his cheer. 

How to reconcile this frugal effusion with 
his proverbial conviviality, is a question, un- 
less by referring it to one of his occasional 
moods of anxious misgiving; or, to the more 
sober habitude of his maturer years, when 
long satiety had, in a measure, tempered his 
bibbling propensities, and the frosts of fifty 
winters had blanched the ardor of his Venu- 
sian blood. 

The "chaplets" alluded to as "flowery," 
were either of laurel, ivy, myrtle, parsley, 
vervain, or arbute (the strawberry) bound 
together by the inner-rind of the linden, and 



gracefully decorated with roses and violets-r 

« Sweet Tiolets, Love's paradise" — 
with which the guests among the "upper 
ten," were crowned in their carousals. 

The design in using these chaplets was, by 
diffusing a grateful odor, and by operating 
through the sense of beauty, and upon the 
olfactory nerves, to inflame the passions, and, 
in part, to counteract the noxious effects of 
their "racy Massic," Falerian, and other 
wines — to prevent intoxication and yet to 
give zest to the feast. 

The poet, while contemning all these arti- 
fices, desires no other chaplet than the myr- 
tle, which by its cooling and astringent qual- 
ities was supposed to exert a composing in- 
fluence on the mind; thus, with his daily 
beverage his happiness is complete "under 
his own vine and fig-tree." 

The ode may therefore be taken as an indi- 
cation of the leaning of the bard towards so- 
briety, the light wines drank then, as now, 
under the sunny skies of Italy, being com- 
paratively harmless, and rather nutritive. 

The translation is perhaps as literal a ver- 
sion as can be attained, and with all due hu- 
mility, it is hoped, by the versifier, that the 
few modest flowers which jthe sacred Nine 
have here transplanted to my garden, may 
be thought to have had their birth, on the 
banks of the "rippling Anio," or, by our 
poet's " Sabine home." 



SPIRITUAL DIALOGUES. 
dialogue ii. 

Marcus Aurelius. Howard. 

How, But, my princely brother, there is 
one part of your earthly conduct which I can 
neither forgive nor forget, and which I was 
determined to call you to account for, the 
very first opportunity. 

Aur, Indeed, and what may that be? 

Hoio, Nor must you be offended at my 
frankness. I am a blunt, truth^seeking 
ghost. It is not the first time, either, that I 
have spoken my mind plainly to a crowned 
heads, both in and out of the flesh ; and they 
have only respected me for it all the . more 
afterwards. 

Aur, But what is it, brother, what is it? 

How. Why, what should it be, but your 
most unjustifiable persecution of the chris- 
tians? 

Aur, How? 

How, I repeat it — ^your most unj ustifiable 
persecution of the christians. How is it, 
Aurelius, that a man who practised so many 
of the virtues that he preached, should yet 
have been so intolerant; that he, who car- 
ried out so many glorious reforms throughout 
his vast empire, should, nevertheless, have 
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waged war with the poor innocent disci- 
ples of the great Model-Reformer of human- 
ity? How can you explain, much less vin- 
dicate your course in this matter? 

Aur, And is tiiat all that Howard has 
against me? Rest easy then, my friend, 
rest easy; for I assure you there is not a 
syllable of truth in the accusation. 

How. No? 

Aur, Indeed not. History has been most 
unjust to me in this particular. So far from 
persecutinc the christians, I was their con- 
stant friend; nay, I did all that I could, in 
a life, not over-long, and, as you well know, 
crowded with studies, and cares, and wars, 
to protect them from injustice. 

How, Your immediate predecessor and 
namesake, I was aware, exerted himself in 
their behalf; but 

Aur, Not half so much as I did. I can 
recall this moment, long ago as it is, at least 
fifty epistles that I wrote or dictated, on ac- 
count of those very persons. 

How, Is it possible? 

Aur, Still, my friend, I would not have 
you misunderstand me. That I properly 
appreciated, still less comprehended, the 
sublime doctrines of Christianity, while in 
the body, as, thank heaven, I since have, in 
the spirit, this I do not pretend to say. How 
could I, situated as I was, with all my pre- 
judices both as a Roman and a philosopher, 
enlisted against the new religion ; that reli- 
gion, too, struggling for life, as it were, on 
the borders of my empire, having, as yet, 
not one great name, or towering intellect 
connected with it, ridiculed by the courtiers, 
sneered at by the scholars of my court, would 
it not have been strange, Howard, under the 
circumstances, if I had rightly understood 
its divine beauty and significance? But that 
I ever lifted a finger against any follower 
of Jesus, or allowed one to be lifted, unless 
he were found wantonly disturbing the pub- 
lic peace, and preaching insurrection, this I 
emphatically deny, notwithstanding all that 
bigotted ecclesiastics may have said or writ- 
ten to the contrary. 

How, I am delighted with this explana- 
tion, nnr friend ; it is a great relief to my 
mind, I assure you. Such conduct seemed 
so anomalous, so irreconcileable with the 
whole tenor of your earthly pilgrimage. 

Aur, /persecute the christians, indeed? 
Do I look like a persecutor, Howard? 

How, Indeed, indeed you do not. Little 
given to flattery as I am, I must say that I 
have never seen a countenance more radiant 
with benevolence. 

W, the Elder, I ask your imperial high- 
nesses pardon ; but I really cannot resist the 
impulse which bids me declare, that of the 
numberless charming portraits of your ex- 
cellency, both in bronze and marble, that I 



have met with in the various galleries of 
earth, not one comes any where near the 
original. 

Aur. Very civilly spoken, my good host. 
But, after all, what signifies a handsome 
face, even though lit up by intelligence 1 
Unless the divine light of goodness shine 
through it, what a mocking is it? 

W, the Elder, Even so; and that's pre- 
cisely the secret of your good looks. Do yon 
know, Aurelius, that your features are more 
studied by our artists than tliose of any other 
classic notability that has come down to us ; 
and, above all, by those who seek to repro- 
duce the great teacher on canvass? 

Aur, I am sorry to hear it. Presump- 
tuous attempt, indeed, and most unworthy 
model I As if earthly pen or pencil could 
begin to do justice to such a subject! There 
are artists, it is true, in higher spheres, who 
have treated it more successfully. 

W, the Elder. Who, where are they? 

Aur. I may not gratify your curiosity, 
my old friend. But don't be down-hearted 
about it. Act well your part here below, 
and you'll see them all, and their works, in 
good time. But, to change *the theme ; my 
dear brother philanthropist, ^if I may be al- 
lowed so to call you,) whence come you? 
What labors of love have you been suspend- 
ing, to honor me with this interview? 

How. Nothing very special: I've not been 
over-busy lately. What little I have done, 
has been in Ursa Major? 

W. the Elder, Ah! 

How. I call the constellation by that name, 
because our earthly friend here, knows it by 
no other. 

W. the Elder, And pray, what do you im- 
mortals call it? 

How. Philadelphia; most deservedly so, 
too, for there's scarcely a group of stars in 
the Universe, where brotherly love more 
abounds. 

W. the Elder. Well, that's pleasant news. 
One would infer, certainly, from our chris- 
tening, that there was a fair share of growl- 
ing, and by no means the ])leasantest kind of 
hugging, there. And how is it with the other 
constellations? Are they all given up to the 
same pleasant employments? And is all the 
fighting in our own system, confined to this 
disreputable little planet of ours? 

How. This propensity for asking ques- 
tions, my aged friend, too olearly betrays 
your New England origin. But as brother 
Aurelius intimated just now, we may not 
answer them. This is forbidden ground on 
which you tread. I can only reply to you 
generally, and once for all, by saying, that 
it is not for the frail, feeble-witted tenants of 
earth, to know or to conceive of the duties, 
joys, or sorrows of an Universe like ours. 
Rest assured, though, that to whatever sphere 
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the of action, Great Father may see fit to 
summon his earthly children, they will find 
quite enough there, to task all their powers, 
to develop all their qualities, be it for good, 
orbeit for evil. And now friend Aurelius, 
let me inquire in turn, where do you hail 
from last? 

Aur, Boston. 

W. the aider. What, is there a constella- 
tion of that name, too? 

Aur. Not at all. I speak not of any ce- 
lestial group, or luminary, but of your own 
little earthly Boston. I have been spending 
the last ten days ther^, under thereof of one 
of its merchant-princes. 

Sow, Quite an attractive, exemplary lit- 
tle city, is it not? 

Aur, I must say, I was quite delighted 
with it; a mere ward, to be sure, alongside 
of my own imperial Rome, but in many re- 
spects, far its superior. 

JBbw, They have some most praise^worthy 
charities there, I am told. 

Aur, They have, indeed. I have been em- 
ployed for the past week, in exploring them, 
with me excellent host. There are no finer 
Schools, or Hospitals, in the System; and 
then such a multiplicity of Institutions and 
Asylums, for all manner of mental and phy- 
sical infirmities ; so richly endowed, too, so 
admirably organized and administered; I was 
really charmed. 

How, No such retreats for lunatics, or 
schools for idiots, Aurelius, when you wore 
the imperial purple. 

Aur. No, indeed ; nor any such Prison 
Discipline. I blush when I think how shame- 
fully we neglected these things. Disgrace- 
ful as the confession is, my friend, it is none 
the less true, that of all the stately structures 
that crowned our seven historic hills not a 
solitary one was dedicated to charitable uses; 
while here is a little tow^n, hardly two cen- 
turies old, crowded with all sorts of benevo- 
lent associations. "What a mortifying con- 
trast! Oh, had we spent a tenth part of the 
time and labor and treasure, that we were 
eternally squandering on barbarous wars and 
childish triumphal processions, in the same 
sensible way that these men of New England 
spend theirs, what magnificent Colleges and 
Hospitals we should have had! Think, think, 
my friend, what a glorious University we 
might have founded, with the thousands and 
thousands of talents, that we threw away on 
that infamous Colosseum of ours. Who can 
tell, what an influence it might have exerted, 
on the destinies of the world; how much more 
of our literature and philosophy would have 
been preserved ; how much more wise and 
peaceful the whole earth might have been, 
this very hour! I lose all patience, at times, 
when I think of such abominable neglect and 
perversion. When I think, too, of the pro- 



fligacy and blood-shed^ that, in broad day 
light, disgraced our Roman streets, even in 
my time, and in spite of all my efforts to the 
contrary, and then contrast them with the 
beautiful spectacle presented by Boston, yes- 
terday, (your blessea Sabbath) with its crowds 
of well-clad and decorous citizens, repairing 
so quietly to their respective places of wor- 
ship ; every man, woman, and child, looking 
so bright and comfortable ; not a drunkard 
•r vagabond any where to be seen; not a sin- 
gle uncomely sight, or uncouth sound, to mar 
the picture of peace, and order, and obedi- 
ence to laws, divine and human ; I say, my 
friend, when I contrast the two scenes, I con- 
fess that my Roman pride quite melts away 
within me, and I am compelled to acknow- 
ledge the immeasurable superiority, in all 
truly great qualities, of the young Athens of 
America, to my own haughty, guilty metro- 
polis. 

W, the Elder. And yet, there are a good 
many croakers about who stoutly deny the 
facts to which your Highness has just borne 
witness; and who get downright mad, at the 
bare suggestion that there has been any im- 
provement in the faith or morals of the world, 
since your day. 

Aur, What, no progress in the piety, or 
patriotism, or intelligence of the world? Mon- 
strous assertion! As well say that the Bun- 
ker's Hill Monument preaches no more grand 
and lofty lessons to humanity than an Egyp- 
tian obelisk, or that the tomb of Washington 
points no higher moral, than that of Achilles! 
How can any sensible ghost or mortal, utter 
such absurdities? 

How, True; else were all history the 
veriest farce, 

W. the Elder, May I inquire, if your Grace 
stopped at Rome, on your way to Boston? 

Aur, I did alight, for a few moments, on 
my own column. I say my own, though I 
found an ecclesiastical friend had very quiet- 
ly taken possession. 

How, You mean St. Paul. 

Aur, The same. Had I been ousted by 
any less notable saint, I own I should have 
been somewhat jealous; but seeing that it 
was the glorious apostle himself, I acquiesced 
most cheerfully, in the arrangement. 

W, the Elder, Hardly the place, though, 
for him, is it? What connection, under 
heaven, is there between his life and writings, 
and your victories over the Germans and Par- 
thians, as there commemorated? Brother 
Howard's features would be quite as appro- 
priate there. 

Aur, Well, I confess, I cannot see any, 
except that we were all pretty good jighiers, 
in our day, though against very different ad- 
versaries. 

How, But, Aurelius, was this your first 
visit there, since death? 
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Aur, The very first. 

How. Heavens I "What must your medi- 
tations have been! What amazing, what ter- 
rible changes I 

Aur, Enough, certainly, to test one's phi- 
losophy. Ah, Howard, had I still retained 
the sentiments and prejudices, with which I 
left the earth, the sight would have been an 
appalling one, indeed I What a chaos of 
ruins I Of all the princely piles I left behind 
me, some scattered few alone could I recog- 
nize, and they, sadly shorn of their lustre. 
There was the Partheon, to be sure ; but half- 
buried under rubbish, and deformed by the 
vile additions of some modem builder; there 
was my predecessor's temple, that I myself 
dedicated, and that the people of Rome took 
more pride in, than in any other structure of 
my time; but oh, how fallen from its high 
estate; of its once magnificent portico, a few 
columns alone, could I trace, and these form- 
ing part of the wall of a vile custom-house. 
There too, was the tomb of my imperial bro- 
ther Augustus, but stripped of all its flowers 
and evergreens; and statues, nay, transform- 
ed into a filthy circus, for clowns to tumble 
in; and the still mor€( sumptuous tomb of 
brother Adrian, that nonpareil of mausole- 
ums; there it was, in the old spot, indeed, but 
how bare and' black, how shorn of all its- 
splendors; no longer a resting-place for mon- 
archs, but a dismal combination of castle 
and prison. What a desecration was this, 
my friend I There too was the pillar of our 
beloved Trajan, but no Trajan at the top of 
it; he too, pulled down, it seems, like myself, 
to make way for an apostolic usurper; and 
there were his Dacian victories, fresh almost 
as when Apollodorus chiselled them ; but 
where was ^e magnificent forum beneath, 
and the temple and the triumphal arch, and 
his exquisite equestrian statue, that we so 
loved to show our children? Where were the 
fountains, and the porticoes, and the gay 
shops, and that dear Ulpian library of ours, 
the head-quarters of all the wits and scholars 
of the metropolis, when I was young; where 
I so loved to drink in the melodious wisdom 
of the Academy, not forgetting, the while, 
the sterner lessons of the Porch? Where 
were all these favorite haunts, these stately 
piles? Nothing, nothing was there, to bear 
witness to all these splendors, but a few 
stumps of columns, and scattered bite of pave- 
ment, dragged to light from beneath the filth 
and rubbish of the modern town. Changes, 
indeed, my friend, heart-sickening changes ! 
Yes, Howard, I repeat it, had I gazed on the 
sad scene, merely as a mortal and a Roman, 
I could not have endured it ; but to the im- 
mortal and the Christian, how different were 
the lessons it conveyedl But why weary you 
with these reflections? Why speak, either, 
of the silent, desolate campagna, so crowded 



with farms and villas, in my day ; or of the 
poor, dead Forum ; or the deserted, crumb- 
ling Baths, once so alive with all that was 
elegant and luxurious ; or of the shattered 
Colisseum ; or of my own regal home upon 
the Palatine, once so magnificent, now a 
hideous mass of ruins ! 
Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower^TOwn, 
Matted and mass'd together, hilloekB heaped 
On what were chambers, arch chmdi'd, colmnn strown 
In, Aragments, choked up ranlts, and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd, 
Deeming it midnight: 

W, the Elder, [aside to Howard,) Why, 
God bless me, the Emperor is actually quo- 
ting Byron. 

How, Of course he is, my old friend. 
What is there so strange in that? 

W. the Elder, Well, I confess I was rather 
surprised to find that Childe Harold had such 
an universe-wide circulation, already. I am 
delighted to hear it, though, as a most en- 
thusiastic admirer of the poem. 

How, I don't sympathise at all, with you, 
there. It is altogether too heathenish a pro- 
duction, to suit me. Nevertheless, such are 
the facts. 

' Aur, [who has not heeded the interruption,) 
Ah, my friend, with what fearful vividness, 
has your illustrious poet brought the sad 
spectacle before us ! 

W, the Elder. And is there no exaggera- 
tion, no sacrifice of truth to poetry, in this 
terrible description of his? 

Aur, Not the least; the description is as 
accurate, as the reflections he makes upon it, 
are just; though somewhat bitter, withal: 

There is the moral of all hnman tales ; 

( Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 

First Freedom, and then Glory— when that falls. 

Wealth, vice, corruption, — barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her rolumes vast. 

Hath but o7%t page ; and that — 
But enough of ihis sad theme, my friends. 

How. If I remember right, Aurelius, you 
have some very pointed remarks of your own, 
on the subject of ruins, in the famous Medi" 
tations, 

Aur. I dare say, though I can't recall 
them this moment. Ah, Howard, if I had 
that book to write over, I should make a very 
different thing of it, with my present enlarg- 
ed experience, and spiritualized views. 

How, You certainly ought to be pretty 
well cured of your Stoicism, by this time. 

W. the Elder, May I further enquire if 
your excellency came direct from Rome to 
the Bav State, or did you stop to take a peep 
at Pans or London, en route? 

Aur. I came as straight, my friend, as 
the parallel of 42** N. would bring me, turn- 
ing neither to the right or left, till the Bos- 
ton state-house hove in sight. 

W. the Elder, You didn't happen to fall 
in w^th either of the Collins steamers? 
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Aur, I did not. About midway across, 
however, I remember seeing a little black 
thing crawling over the water, about a league 
and a-half below me, and looking no bigger 
than a half-grown cockroach. 

W. the Elder, The BaliiCy unquestionably. 
The captain told me he meant to take the 
southern route this trip. 

How, I don't wonder, by the way, at the 
surprise you expressed, Aurelius, coming 
thus suddenly from your own shattered town, 
with its extinct emperors and pontiffs fast 
going to extinction, to the bright, bustling, 
spunky, granite-faced Boston. 

Aur. It waSy certainly, a most startling 
contrast. 

How, I think, my friend, that I could 
guess the name of the mortal you are stop- 
ping with. I've been under his roof myself, 
more than once, too, if I mistake not. 

Aur. I dare say. He is very famous, I 
find, both for his hospitality and his benevo- 
lence. They tell me there is not a corner- 
stone of any charitable institution for leagues 
and leagues around him, in which future 
ages will not find his name honorably men- 
tioned. The hlindy above all others, however, 
have reason to sing his praises. 

How. That's the man. I know him well ; 
many a time has he invoked my shade while 
planning and executing his charities. But, 
my imperial brother, I must be off. 

Aur. I am sorry you must leave us so 
soon. But now that we have found each 
other out, my friend, I hope we shall be more 
sociable in future, for I know no ghost in 
whose books I would rather be registered. 
How, You flatter me, Aurelius. 
Aur. Not I; I speak the simple truth, 
when I say, that the good opinion of John 
Howard, duly recorded, I should consider 
the very best conceivable letter of recommen- 
dation, the universe over. But what hurries 
you so? 

How. Well I have a consultation with 
sister Fry and brother Hopper, in a few mi- 
nutes from now. 

W. the Elder, The deuce you have ? Where? 
what about? 

How. Well, if you must know, my friend, 
it relates to certain model-wash-and-lodging- 

houses, for the paupers of 

W, the Elder, Ah, there's a good deal of 
stir on that subject, in our own city, just now. 
Hoto, I know there is ; I know there is, 
old gentleman: but I've not time to discuss 
its merits with you now. I must go at once. 
Anr, I've no engagement for the morning, 
so I'll go with you, my friend. 

How. 1 shall be delighted to have you. 
Shall we walk, or take an omnibus ? 
Aur, An omnibus. 

[Exeunt.] 
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It was about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that veritable collections of autographs 
began to be made. The first collectors were 
generally diplomatists, who, finding them- 
selves, by virtue of their functions, the pos- 
sessors of lar^ quantities of letters, treaties, 
acts, and official papers, very naturally were 
seized with the iaea of unitmg and preserv- 
ing them. The oldest of these collections, 
according to Mr. Fontaine,* was that formed 
by Antony Lomeny de Brienne, Ambassador 
of Henry IV, and afterwards Secretary of 
State. He died in 1638. This celebrated 
man collected with great care an inmiense 
number of autograph. letters, memoirs, official 
documents, &c. They were afterwards classi- 
fied by the Messieurs Du Puy, and being 
divided under general titles, composed a 
total body of three hundred volumes in 
folio. 

Then comes the collection of the same bro- 
thers Du Puy — that of Caille de Fourny, 
(auditor of the Counts of Lorraine,) — the col' 
lection of Gaignieres, comprising about four 
hundred volumes of original deeds, with seals, 
concerning the archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
abbeyships, &c., — autograph letters of kings, 
queens, ministers, ambassadors, memoirs, 
charters, grants, &c., from the time of Charles 
VII to that of Louis XIV. 

That of the savant Baluze (1718,) contained 
two hundred and fifty-eight bulls of Popes — 
charts of kings of France, from Louis De 
Connair down — eleven volumes of original 
documents in regard to the torture, judgment, 
and condenmation of the Templars. 

That of the President de Mesmes (1723,) 
is composed of six hundred volumes of diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

All these collections, and many others — 
some bought by Louis XIV. and his succes- 
sor, others bequeathed by their owners — are 
at present preserved in the " Bibliotheque 
Nationale " at Paris. 

The collection of Daniel Huet, Bishop of 
Avranches, contained sixty-five letters of 
Liebnitz. 

Among the important collections produced 
by the last century, was that of the learned 
Ueffinbach. It consisted almost entirely of 
letters of scientific and literary characters, 
and formed sixty-five volumes in folio, and 
fifty-four volumes in quarto. After the death 
of Ueffinbach, it was purchased by the phi- 
lologist, J. Christonhe Wolf. 

To the eighteentlx century also belongs the* 
fabulous collection of that maniac millionaire 
Sir Egerton Bridgewater. 

• Manuel de Tamateur d'autographes. 
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This dispersion of manuscripts by the 
French Revolution of 1789 offered an im- 
mense field for autograph rangers. While 
the hurricane of wa^ was raging over the 
empire, men of pacific minds were ^pursuing 
furiously the literary treasures dispersed by 
rapine, abandonment, &c. A famous biblio- 
phile, M. Violet Le Due, in a few lines of the 
preface to the catalogue of his library, printed 
by himself, records this golden age of the col- 
lector: 

" The spoliation of the great libraries cov- 
ered the boulevards and the quays with those 
literary treasures in which I was curioiis, and 
which have since become extinct in the shops. 
No one would have them, and my purchases 
brought down upon me the reproaches of my 
family, and the sarcasm of my friends. The 
eruption of Englishmen, in 1814, swept away 
the last riches of this nature, which had yet 
been retained in the shops of a few old book- 
sellers," &c. 

The principal collectors at the close of the 
eighteenth century were Messieurs Aim^- 
Mathir, who possessed a copy of the poem 
Religion of Kacine le fils, annotated by the 
author ; Renonard, who had an autograph of 
Rabelais ; Matton, a lawyer, and near relative 
of Camille DesmouUns, whose sjjeciality was 
matter relating to the Revolution ; fireon, 
letters of kings and queens ; H. de Piers, 
letters of academicians ; Peinturier, of cele- 
brated captains ; Sicord ; Villenave, &c. 

Heretofore, autographs had been subjects 
of bequest, or were purchased, in a mass, at 
the death of their proprietors, to be deposed 
for preservation in public archives. At this 
epoch, they began to acquire a venal worth, 
and were offered at auctions, even in the life- 
time of their collectors. 

Their first exposure at a public sale oc- 
curred in 1801. It was a collection of man- 
uscript documents, songs, squibs, &c., from 
the cabinet of the Due de Richelieu, upon the 
events of the reign of Louis XV, that is to 
say, from 1723 to 1776. There were some 

Samphlets annotated by the hand of the 
►uke himself. There was a bundle of letters, 
signed and unsigned, addressed to the Duke 
by the Ladies of the Court. A large frame 
contained a collection of locks of hair of every 
shade, separated, and tied up coquettishly 
with little ribands, each lock bearing a label. 
By some accident, the glass had unfortunately 
been broken, and the labels and parcels were 
very unsatisfactorily placed.* 

It is difficult to understand how a collec- 
tion so well calculated to excite curiosity 
could not find purchasers. The manuscripts 
.were knocked down to booksellers generally, 
and in large batches, at very low prices. 

* These details are taken from an article in the Journal 
desDebcdx. 



From 1816 to 1823, there were four public 
sales of autographs in Paris. 

The first was at the sale of the effects of 
the Abb^ de Persan, in 1815. 

The second, in 1820, at the sale of the li- 
brary of M. Courtois, a member of the old 
Convention. There were letters of Robes- 
pierre, Legendre, Camille, Desmoulins, and 
lorty-one inedited letters of Voltaire, the 
most of which were addressed to M'lle Qui- 
nault. It was among the papers of M. 
Courtois that was discovered after his death, 
the letter written by Queen Marie Antoinette 
to Madame Elizabeth, before mounting the 
scaffold. 

The third sale was that of Count Gamier, 
in 1822. It contained about one hundred 
letters of Henry II, Charles V, Philip II, and 
of princes and noblemen of that time ; a large 
number of letters of the principal personages 
of Louis XIV's Court, nearly all addressed 
to Madame de Maintenon ; Racine's rough 
draft of two petitions for the nuns of Port 
Royal. These and considerable matter from 
tills assemblage, were purchased by Bar- 
bier for the library of Louis XVIII. 

And in fine, during the same year, M. 
Villenave sold publicly the duplicates of hie 
collection. The greater portion of them were 
purchased by George III, of England, at good 
prices : a signature of Napoleon brought 21 
francs ; a note of Cardinal Mazarin, 68 francs. 

Since 1823, public sales of autographs 
have been of yearly occurrence, in England, 
and even in America, as well as in France. 

At the sale of Augier, of the French Acad- 
emy, eight letters of Henry IV brought 1,359 
francs ; and at that of F. B. Hoffman, editor 
of the Journal des Dehats was remarked an 
admirable letter of Bossuet, (sixteen pages,) 
containing curious developments upon some 
points of Christian doctrine : it was awarded 
for the moderate sum of 68 francs. 

But autographs have become every year 
more and more sought for,and at this day well 
authenticated interesting pieces never fail to 
bring high prices. The li^t sale we have to 
record, took place last month in Paris. It 
was that of the Baron de Tremont, at which 
nearly all the conspicuous collectors of the 
jpresent day were present, or were repre- 
sented. 

The catalogue comprised l,48(Mot8, and 
although many were ascertained to be copies, 
and many more strongly suspected not being 
authentic by certain amateurs, the sale real- 
ized 27,249 francs, over $5,000. This is a 
heavy total and only to be explained by the 
numerous commissions from abroad, and by 
the frequent first heavy bids to secure, at any 
expense, some desired, specimen. As an in- 
stance, we may mention that of a letter of 
John Talbot, one of England's most illus- 
trious worthies: 190 francs were offered 
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plump for it — a bid which terrified every 
competitor. 

Here are some specimens of the high prices 
brought by letters.* 

Bayard, 311 francs; Theodore de Beze, 
101 francs ; Brantome, 176 francs ; a signa- 
ture of Benvenuto Cellini, for 122 francs, to 
M. Feuillet de Conches. A curious letter of 
Christine, of Sweden, to Gassendi, was se- 
cured by the Marquis de Piers, for 63 francs; 
Jacques Cocur was knocked down to a 
strauger for 201 francs ; M. Cousin purchas- 
ed a Tetter of Sescartes, for 60 francs, and 
one of Madame Guyon, for 132 francs ; a let- 
ter of Galileo was bought by Mr. Boilly for 
206 francs ; a letter of Frederic II, King of 
Prussia, brought 150 francs ; one of Saint 
Ignatius de Loyola, was purchased by an 
Englishman for 180 francs. 

The finest letter known of La Rochefou- 
cauld, the author of the maxims, was sold 
and brought 300 francs ; M'lle de Valliere, 
196 francs ; Leo X, 157 francs ; Louis Phil- 
lippe, 57 francs ; Four lines of Machiavel, 
77 francs ; Marie Stuart, (2 letters) 175 
francs and 116 francs; Louis XVI, 200 francs ; 
an insignificant letter of Marie Antoinette, 
161 francs; a signature of Queen Mary of 
England, 74 francs; Marlborough, 51 francs ; 
Sarah, his Duchess, 70 francs ; Michael An- 
gelo, 309 francs ; Rabelais, 210 francs : Ra- 
cine 129 francs ; Madame de Sevi^n^, 175 
francs ; and Agnes Sorel, the beautiful mis- 
tress of Charles VII, 201 francs. 

The two gems of this beautiful collection 
were a signature of Moli^re, and an ink 
sketch of two heads of horses, and three 
men^s arms, with five lines of manuscript, 
from the pen of Raphael Sanzio, incontestibly 
geuine., 

The Moliere was purchased for 430 francs ; 
by Mr. Hervey, Secretary of the English Em- 
bassy at Paris. His collection of autographs 
of actors is the finest known. The Raphael 
was knocked down at 350 francs to M. Feuil- 
let de Conches, the master of ceremonies at 
the Imperial Court of France. 

A letter of Franklin was cast aside as 
counterfeit. 

Those who were not present or have not 
the experience of collectors, are perhaps un- 
able to account for the low prices attained 
by some imporant pieces. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the size, appear- 
ance, and condition of articles were all taken 
into consideration, and these were as various 
as the articles themselves. The authenticity 
too, of some, as we have already mentionea, 
were not above suspicion by some amateurs. 
It is very certain that doubts must have been 

*We hare obtained particulars of this sale from 
the BibUogrdphie dcia France, a moat useful publication 
to those interested in French literature, and to be found 
always upon the ohi^ty desk of John Penington. 



entertained of the Rabelais, Michael Angelo, 
Descartes, Machiavel, &c., or they would 
have brought much higher prices. 

The second part of the Baron de Tremont's 
collection is now being sold in Paris. 

In our neit paper, with which we shall 
close the subject, we will enumerate, among 
other makers, the most conspicuous collec- 
tors of the present day, both in Europe and 
America, with their specialites. 
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"Lessons in Proverbs." This is the title 
of a new book, just published by Redfield. 
It is from the. pen of Richard Chenevix 
Trench, an excellent author, who has been 
for some time favorably known to the Ameri- 
can public, by his works upon the "Parables" 
and "Miracles;" and more recently, by his 
useful little volume, "On the Study of Words." 
His disinterestedness and boldness are com- 
mendable; for in the work just cited, he has 
made the public a sterner, because a more 
intelligent critic, upon his own productions. 
He who censures verbal laxity and careless- 
ness, and zealously urges accuracy in the use 
of language, thereby both furnishes his 
judges with the knowledge of the law, and 
disclaims all "recommendation to mercy." 
Woe then to our philologist, if he misuse a 
word, pervert an epithet, call "bitter, sweet, 
or sweet, bitter I" Smarting authors, con- 
demned by his verdict, are spying out/ in 
hope of retaliation ; and offenders — silenced 
but not convinced — "wait for his halting." 

Mr. Macaulay was a bold man if he pro- 
jected his History of England, when he gave 
us his admirable essay on "History;" and 
the courage of Mr. Trench is equally com- 
mendable, in his lessons upon the proper use 
of language. Our author, however, has no 
reason to repent of the severity of his statutes. 
He will not often be sentenced under his own 
enactment. We notice one slip on page 67 
(note), but we shall leave its discovery to the 
reader's philological ingenuity. He is pre- 
cise, sometimes almost to scrupulosity; but 
herein he is to be judged, not by the careless- 
ness or ignorance of others, but, by that phi- 
losophy of languuge which he has so well in- 
calculated. 

The work under notice is not, as one might 
suppose, a commentary upon the Proverbs 
of Holy Scripture; but upon proverbial say- 
ings, generally. Mr. Trench well says ; "We 
think of them but as saying on the lips of 
the multitude; not a few of them have been 
familiar to ua as far back as we can remem- 
ber; often employed by ourselves, or in our 
hearing, on slight and trivial occasions : and 
thus from these and other causes it may well 
be, that however sometimes one may perhaps 
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have taken our fancy, we shall have yet re- 
mained blind in the main to the wit, wisdom, 
and imagination, of which they are full; and 
very little conscious of the amusement, in- 
struction, insight, which they are capable of 
yielding." 

The author in a work of so limited a cha- 
acter, does not, of course, profess to quote 
many proverbs; his book is designed as an 
index to more compendious works, and to 
the philosophical consideration of the subject 
itself. The few selections which he gives us, 
are well chosen ; how truly does he call this 
Arabic proverb, ** a very solemn one: " 
— Every day in thy life is a leaf in thy his- 
tory. — "A leaf which shall once be turned 
back to again, that it may be seen what was 
written there, and that whatever was written 
may be read out in the hearing of all." How 
well calculated to check habits of thoughtless 
extravagance is this true saying: — u is too 
late to spare when all is spent, **The words 
have obviously a primarjr application to the 
good of this present life ; it is ill saving here, 
when nothing, or next to nothing, is left to 
save. But they are applied well by a heathen 
moralist (and the application lies very near) 
to those who begin to husband precious time, 
and to live for life's true ends, when life is 
nearly gone, is now at its dregs ; for as he 
well urges, it is not the least only which re- 
mains at the bottom, but the worst." How 
well calculated to cheer despondency under 
losses, is this embodiment of wisdom : — If I 
havt lost the ring, yet the fingers are still here. 
Indeed, we promise any one of our readers 
who will take the trouble to copy out the 
proverbs scattered throughout this precious 
little volume, and commit to memory as 
many as he can well retain, that he will be 
richly rewarded for his pleasant toil. The 
psalmist declares — "Thy words have I hid in 
my heart, that I should not sin against 
thee." 

We have here the practical recognition of a 
most important truth — that a well-stored mind 
is one oi the sweet safeguards of morality and 
religion. How often does some remembered 
truth stand at the door of the heart, to pre- 
vent the ingress of the evil one, in the day of 
darkness, or the hour of temptation 1 The 
"Do thyself no harm," which restrained the 
rash hand of the affrighted jailor, has, per- 
haps, saved many a man from the grave of a 
suicide* "Thou shalt not steal," has oft 
prevented sin, disgrace and ruin. And in 
the lesser moralities and customs of life, how 
frequently has the timely recurrence to the 
mind of an appropriate axiom proved of in- 
calculable benefit to one who had previously 
admired it, simply as a sententious arrange- 
ment of well-chosen words ! Let us all be so 
truly wise as to remember, in the opportuni- 
ties, trials and temptations of this mortal 



existence, that every day in thy life is a Uaf 
in thy history! 

Daisy Burns. — This is the title of another 
novel by Julia Kavanagh, which Appleton 
& Co., of New York, have just published. 
It is inferior to "Nathalie" by the same au- 
thor, the plot being generally common-place 
and the design of the story anything but 
natural or agreeable. Daisy, early in the 
work, is left an orphan, and would have been 
homeless, but for the efforts of one Cornelius 
O'Reilly, a young Irishman, to whom her 
father had been kind, by whom she first 
found protection under the roof of a miser- 
able, miserly, old grand-father; and then 
being badly treated by the said grand-father, 
under that of the young Irishman himself I 
But, don't be alarmed, most proper reader. 
O'Reilly has a sister; and Daisy is, therefore, 
not compromised. She naturally becomes in- 
terested in O'Reilly, but only as she thinks, 
after a friendly fashion. Bye and bye, when 
he forms a marriage-engagement with one 
Miriam, she finds her emotions towards him 
are those of love; and then, for a long time, 
we have the pains and penalties thereof. 
These pains and penalties of Daisy, with 
those 01 the sympathizing reader, make up 
the interest of the story. We agree with an 
English critic, that many passages are writ- 
ten with Miss Kavanagh's usual sentiment 
and delicacy; but, says he, and we say 
ditto: — "we can wish her no better wish than 
the earliest possible deliverance from that 
desire to exhibit feminine originalities in fic- 
tion which, as we have elsewhere said, bids 
fair, just now, to spoil so much that is bright- 
est and bravest in the richly cultivated and 
peculiar domain of our female authorship." 

Mr. Brown's Letters. The ubiquitous 
Mr. Brown is rendered a particularly valua- 
ble member of society, when he sends forth 
such a volume as the one embracing hjs let- 
ters to a young man about town, just pub- 
lishedby Appleton <k Co., and now before us. 
He treats upon all sorta of subjects, and 
treats upon them like a sensible Brown as 
he is. Thackeray, the father of this Mr. 
Brown, attaches to the volume a preface, 
which very much adds to its value, telling 
many things of a personal character, which * 
it is pleasant to know, and all too, in a vein 
so delightfully Thackerayish. In addition 
to Mr. Brown's letters, we should add, that 
the volume contains " The Proser and other 
Papers," and that it forms another volume 
of Appleton's neat, popular library. 

YoTJNO Woman's Friend. — This is the title 
of another volume from the pen of John An- 
gell James, just published by Robfert Carter 
& Brothers, of New York, and sent to us 
through Martien, of our city. It embraces a 
series of sermons, intended to direct woman 
through life to immortality. The author 
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enjoys a hi^h reputation, and those of our 
female friends who heed his teachings, may 
unquestionably greatly profit thereby. He 
opens with his reason for addressing the sex, 
as foUows: — "Woman was the finishing 
grace of the creation. Woman was the com- 
pleteness of man's bliss in Paradise. Woman 
was the cause of sin and death to our world. 
Woman was the means of oui^ redemption. 
Woman is the mother of the human race; 
our companion, counsellor, and comforter in 
the pilgrimage of life J or, our tempter, our 
scourge, and our destroyer. Our sweetest 
cup of earthly happiness, or our bitterest 
draught of sorrow is mixed and administered 
by her hand. She not only renders smooth 
or rough our path to the grave, but helps or 
hinders our progress to immortality. In 
heaven, we shall bless God for her aid in 
assisting us to reach that blissful state, or 
amid the torments of unutterable woe in 
another region, we shall deplore the fatality 
of her influence." The book is neatly print- 
ed, as are all those issued by Messrs. Carter. 
_ ** Jamie Goreon; or, The Orphan" is the 
title of a pretty little story which also comes 
to us from Messrs. Carter & Brothers, New 
York. It is embellished with many engrav- 
ings, illustrating the story of its hero. 
Young people will be greatly benefitted by 
studying Jamie's life. 

The "Illustrated Magazine op Art," for 
March, has been sent to us by our neighbor, 
J. W. Moore, who is exclusive agent for the 
work in Philadelphia. It seems to be a kind 
of rehUsh of the irenny Magazine, containing 
something upon every subject, with an abun- 
dance of pictures to match. It is evident 
that the stories are made for the pictures 
—which are generally from plates, that faint- 
ly shadow forth the light of other days — and 
not the pictures for the stories. The printing 
of the work is very handsomely executed, and 
its general appearance is taking. It wears the 
aspect, still, of a new house, but a new house 
such as they often build in the country, with 
second-hand window-sills and sashes, piazza- 
pUlars, and door-posts ; or, rather, it has the 
appearance of a man dressed up in the best 
toggery of a second-hand clothing shop. Its 
* publisher is an enterprising man, knows the 
pictorial spirit of the age, and we hope will 
milk down a plentiful amount of the needfuL 
To show that we are willing to ride into good 
fortune, even though we attach ourselves to 
the skirts of his Chatum Street doat, we will 
furnish "The Illustrated Magazine of Art," 
with Bizarre, for only $3,50 per annum,, 
money always in advance. Nothing like an 
eye to business. A word more then : any of 
the three dollar magazines will be furnished 
with Bizarre on the same terms. 

The Society op Friends. — Mrs. Greer has 
written a book with this title, which is spiced 



something after the fashion of her "Quaker- 
ism, or a Story of My Life," published twelve 
months since. In that work she treated of 
the domestic manners, habits and customs of 
Quakers; in the present, she developes the 
peculiarities of their doctrines. Writing with 
the bitterest prejudices, her pictures of Quak- 
erism are given with heart-warmth; so 
much, indeed, that they should be read with 
considerable margin. Facts are stubborn 
things, however; and wherever we meet them 
we must yield to them undisputed dominion. 
Mrs. Greer, doubtless, deals much in facts, 
particularly when she states what history 
verifies; or when she quotes directly words 
which are, as reported by a man's biographeri^ 
to have been spoken by him. Therefore, 
when alluding to the great source of Quaker- 
ism, George I ox, she extracts passages from 
his own journal, as edited by William Penn, 
she must be fully credited. Certain, in stat- 
ing that Fox was originally a shoemaker, 
that he wished to be physician, and that 
finally he settled down upon preaching, she 
states what history verifies. There is an un* 
doubted authenticity, we have said, in Fox's 
own words as given-*n his journal. For in- 
stance who doubts but he uttered the follow- 
ing certainly anything but modest words: 
-^"Now was 1 come up in the Spirit, 
through the flaming sword, into the paradise 
of God. I know nothing out pureness, in- 
nocency, and righteousness, bemg renei|(red 
up in the image of God by Christ Jesus; so 
that I was come up to the state of Adam, 
which he was in before he fell. I was at a 
stand in my mind; but I was immediately 
taken up to see another state more steadfast 
than Adam's, even into a state in Christ 
Jesus that should never fall." 

Mrs. Greer is a. pervert from Quakerism, 
why and wherefore will appear in the follow- 
ing extracts from her preface: 

"The Society of Friends wears a smiling 
face as she walks abroad in the world; when 
safe within the privacy of her own enclosure, 
this mask is laid aside. During the forty 
years that I lived in this enclosuare, I saw 
much of the evils of the system, but like the 
other uninitiated members, I only thought, 
with pidn, how dreadfully wicked the whole 
world must be, when even amongst 'the little 
flock of pure spiritual worshippers,' so much 
of wickedness was to be found. I long be- 
lieved, as I had been taught, that all Christ- 
endom was in a state of dark apostacy, and 
that Friends were the alone possessors of 
'The Truth.' A personal event, compara- 
tively trifling, was, thanks be to God, made 
instrumental to mj deliverance from this de- 
lusion. Some 'faithful, weighty, concerned 
Friends — standard bearers,' having been 
guilty of flagrantly dishonorable conduct, 
and the rules of the Society which so plausi. 
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bly appear ,to promise justice, having been 
appealed to in vain; when I found that in- 
stead of being censured, (although the false 
dealing was admitted, and gentlj blamed,) 
they were suffered to continue it as long as 
it pleased them to do; when I saw great ef- 
fbrts made by other 'faithful, weightv, con- 
cerned Friends' to screen them, and that ul- 
timately, monthly and quarterly meetings 
came forward to countenance and aid them, 
I was induced to look into the records of 
Quakerism to find a precedent; and was there 
startled to discover that these 'faithful 
Friends* and their accomplices, were but 
treading in the paths of George Fox; and that 
the conduct which true Christians instantly 
have reprobated as dishonest and false, was 
perfectly in accordance with the doctrines 
and Practices of the primitive Quakers. I 
found that whilst professing to be sinless and 
perfect. Friends permit each other to trans- 
gress all the commandments of God, provided 
they uphold the testimonies of George Fox. 
In a book entitled 'The Spirit of the Hat,' 
printed 1673, we are gravely told, 'it is ex- 
pedient to hush up complaints when they 
touch persons eminent ifrthe ministry,' Ac, 
&e. In my research, I made the discovery 
that Quakerism, whilst using the language of 
a Christian, applies it to the services of an 
Anti-Christ, and that others may be saved 
the trouble and annoyance which I had, I 
send this volume into the world with an earn- 
est prayer that it may be blessed by God, to 
the good of souls, to the exultation of truth, 
and to the downfall of error. 

"Friends profess to worship God — they 
worship only 'nothingness,' and a silent meet- 
ing, without Bible, prajrer, praise, or thanks- 
giving, is most appropriate homage to that 
idol. They proiess to be Christians — they 
bow before no Saviour, but only a something 
they call Christ, in themselves. They pro- 
fess to be guided by the Holy Spirit — they 
are guided oy a miserable substitute, which 
they call 'best wisdom.' They profsss to 
honor the Bible — ^they dishonor it by setting 
their own writings a3x)ve it. They profess 
to hold the truth — for truth they have sub- 
•etituted the delusions of G^eorge Fox. ♦ * 

"Call me, dear Friends, any name you like, 
if it 'eases your mind' to do so, only read my 
ibook, and think of it, and may our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Chnst, in whose 
'blood, shed on Mount Calvary, there is alone 
salvation to be found, lead you by his grace, 
out of all the vain traditions receiveafrom 
your visionary and fanatical predecessors, 
and bring you into the true rold — ^into the 
only home where the heavy laden are onbur- 
thened, where the weary are at rest, and 
where a lisht which it is impossible to coun- 
terfeit, inU. lead you on from grace to glory.'' 

This book oomes to as from M. W. Dodd, 



New York, and is for sale in Philidelphia. 
It is full of talent, and must command great 
attention. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 

Dr. Rufus W. Griswold has withdravm 
from the editorial chair of Barnum's " lUus- 
trated News." 

The QUESTION whether we have a Bourbon 
among us, in the persim of Rev. Eleazar 
Williams, is likely to make the fortunes of 
Putnam's new magazine, or rather to attract 
the attention of the public to the general hi^h 
merits of that work. We do not think Mr. 
Williams' pretensions to the crown of France 
are quite so well-warranted as thev formerly 
appeared to be. He certainly has no claims to 
kinship, if a work lately published in Paris 
be reliable. We allude to M. A. Be Bau- 
chesne's Louis JTFIL Sa Vie, son Agonie, sa 
Mori; wherein, as the title indicates, the story 
of Louis XVII., his life, illness and death, is 
fully given. De Bauohesne still may have 
been persuaded to weave together a net of 
falsehood, with express reference to tiie pre- 
tensions of our Indian missionary, or to the 
overthrow thereof. We sh^l see. The mat- 
ter resolves itself into the following postu- 
late :— If Louis XVTL really died at Paris, 
on the 9th of June, 1794, in the Temple, as 
M. De Bauohesne states, then the Rev. Elea- 
zar Williams' Dauphinship is done for ; if M. 
De Bauchesne's story is untrue, then there 
may still be a chance for Mr. W. to wear a 
crown! 

Prof. Adolphus L. Kosppsn has 'been 
elected Professor of History, German Litera- 
ture and Aesthetics, at the newly united 
Franklin and Marshall College of I^ncaster. 

According to recent letters from Wash- 
ington, the International /!)opyright Law 
negotiated by Messrs. Everett and Cramp- 
ton, is before the Senate, and it is thought 
will be ratified. A writer states, Mr. Eve- 
rett beins in the Senate, will become a 
warm and intelligent advocate of the mea- 
sure. Let us have an international copy- 
right law, by all means, most potent, grave, 
and reverend Seniors. 

The London Athenceum is awfully severe 
upon the " K nick-Knacks'' of Mr. Clark, 
the editor of the Knickerbocker* Hear it : — 
" The introduction to this book describes it 
as a republication of facetice which during 
nineteeli years Mr. Cuurk has contributed to 
American periodicals. We have turned over 
the pages in quest of a ioke or anecdote 
likely to prove palatable when transferred to 
ihe Aikenasum, — but have found none.'' 

At a late meetingrof the London Entbo- 
logical Society, Dr. Huberts, of Denniark, 
made an oral communication on cretenism 
and idiocy as aflected by geographical posi- 
tion, wherein he asserted that mental di»- 
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eases were much more frequent among the 
unmarried than among the married portion 
of the community. Bear this in mmd, je 
bachelors and maidens 1 

Some workmen who were digging brick- 
earth, not long since, at Leeds, (Bng.,) met 
with several large bones at a depth of about 
ten feet, which, on examination, proved to 
be the remains of two specimens of the great 
northern hippopotamus^ The remains were 
found, not as in most recent instances in the 
diluvial gravel, but "in the black sedimen- 
tary deposit, underlying the brick-earth-— 
proving in a geological point of view their 
comparatively recent date." 

THE " ScHooLrELLOw," a magazine for 
children, published by Saxton, in New York, 
and edited by Mr. William 0. Richards and 
** Cousin Alice," (late Mrs. Neal,) is the best 
thing of its kind now extant. 

Mr. Poole, an American librarian, at- 
tached, if we mistake not, to the Boston Mer* 
oantile Library Association, is about to pub- 
lish an index to recent periodical literature. 
The work will be perhaps curious rather 
than useful ; but may help to show how much 
can be done in the way of index-making by 
a single person earnestly engaged in his 
work. Fourteen English periodicals and 
forty-two American ones are selected for his 
purposes ; and we understand that the index 
will be made^ in subjects.^so that the history 
of modern speculation — so far as this is given 
in the reviews and magazines selected— will 
be referred to under the proper headings. 

The following books await notice at our 
hands, viz : — " Roland Trevor," from Lij>pin- 
cott, Grambo & Co. ; " Hand Book of Univer- 
sal Geography," from Putnam & Company; 
"M'Leod's Life of Walter Scott," "Frank 
Freeman's Barber's Shop," "The Rector of 
St. Bardolph's," "Life Lectures," and "Mer- 
cantile Morals," from Charles Scribner, of 
New York. We have also on hand " Vilette" 
— Currer Bell's new novel, printed by the 
Harpers, which we have not had time even 
to glance at; and "The Emigrant Squire," 
from T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia, which, 
if it is of the cast of other tales from its 
author, it would be a waste of valuable time 
for us to read. 

Mr. Cook makes a beautiful and interest- 
ing paper of his ** Drawing Room Journal,** 
Nothing handsomer or better of its kind has 
appeared. 

The Fortieth Trade Sale of Messrs. Thom- 
as & Sons commenced in this city on Thurs- 
day week. The catalogue is the iargest«ever 
issued, and the sale will unquestionably 
prove to be one of the most brilliant we have 
ever had. The arrangements of Messrs. 
Thomas So Sons, ever of the most liberal 
character, are especiallv excellent. Much of 
the spirit which attends the sale, as it does, 



all of the house in notice,' must be attributed 
to Messrs. Bell So Ellis, the criers, both of 
whom are exceedingly popular with the 
trade, and thoroughly know what is requisite 
to make themselves valuable in their fatiguing 
offices. Philadelphia is rapidly regaining its 
old asQcndancy aa a book mart» for which, 
let us add, it is so eminently fitted. 

GOSSSIP ABOUT NEW YORK. 



The inauguration of the President has 
diverted public attention from the Crystal 
Palace ; but it has only diverted it, for the 
the Crystal Palace is, and will be, for a long 
time, the thing talked of in our great city. 
Its present appearance gives no idea, as may 
be expected, of its future beautv. Workmen 
are busily engaged where bright wares will 
be displayed ; heaps of rubbish are where 
ladies' feet will by-and-by tread. In one of 
the many songs that British poets wrote on 
the occasion of the building of the Hyde 
Park palace, the following stanza occurs, 
which was evidently intended to be adopted 
by the Americans, as it was set to Yankee 
Doodle. Talking of the Exhibition, the poet 
says: — 

*i There you will see all sorts of thingt, 

Amid oongratulations; 
And prore yoorselve? to l)e the first 
And cleverest of nations. 

Sttocess to Mister Pazton, tbt, 

He i« s lad M> elerer. 
He builds a house of ir'n and giMs, 
And may it stand foMTerl" 

Of course the everlasting duraticm of the 
New York Crystal Palace, is not to be hoped 
for, and perchance not to be desired. Palaces, 
of whatever composed, are scarcely in keep- 
ing with a democratic form of government. 
The President has to content himself with a 
White House — a name which in no way dis- 
tinguishes his residence from those of his fol- 
low creatures. People, at least tinimaffina- 
tive people, who have not seen the White 
House, do not envy its inhabitant his dwel- 
ling; but I would not answer for their con- 
tent, if it bore the name of The Preisdent's 
Palace, always supposing the knowledge of 
the inability to procure t£ere, sufficient milk 
for a cup of co£fee, had not reached the epi- 
curean portion of the people. 

Some one has said that New York is a city 
of palaces. It may be so; but I have not seen 
my ideal palace reached here. If we could 
only get our up-town park, we would not ask 
forpalaoe-homes inst at present. 

There are not, I think, so many new books 
this winter as heretofore, or I have not seen 
them; though, to be sure, the to-be-expected 
winter squadron has arrived, of that class 
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who bring their letters of introdaotion with 
them in the form of an elaborately written 
preface, setting forth the author's opinion of 
the demerits of his book, and terminating 
with an assurance that the book would never 
have been presented to the public, but for 
some dear friends' requests. 

In geiieral, the author's opinion is as cor- 
rect as if he had followed Horace's advice, 
and kej^t the manuscript ten years before 
publishmg it; as for the requests of his 
friends, the less said of them the better. 

Another squadron of books has arrived, 
and has anchored on the shelves of the book- 
sellers. It is the one of which the Individ- 
uals fight under quite a different flas from 
the former. They come to supply a place in 
literature, forsooth ; and they do it What 
more can be desired? The same subjects 
they discuss have been discussed again, and 
again, butjthey have never been discussed just 
as they mean to discuss them ; and thus are 
books produced that the world would not wil- 
lingly let live — I beg pardon, would not wil- 
lingly let die. 

But of that class of books that Cicero 
would distinguish as books that are books, 
we have had very few. The magazines are 
the media through which preat minds con- 
verse with the world, and m wnich original 
minds like comets flash before the public. 
The age of chivalry is past. The mailed 
knight has departed, and light-weapons have 
taken the place of the ponderous battle-axe, 
and of the heavy cross-bow. With it have 
departed folios and octavos ; and the Ency- 
clopedia does more damaging effect to Ignor- 
ance than the carefully elaborated essays of 
long-ago. 

Notwithstanding, we love old books. They 
are very mines of wealth ; but it needs the 
miner's skill to make their riches known. 
As the ground, under which precious metals 
are found, does not attract attention by a dis- 
play of showy verdure, so those books which 
best reward the reader's study, present no 
flowery language to attract him. One lump 
of gold can ^di many a base thing, and 
thoughts can do spcead out as thin as gold- 
leaf, though not to so good a purpose. 

Grace Greenwood's gossippings of Eng- 
land, and the English opmion of Grace 
Greenwood, are'much spoken of. The editor 
is quite indignant that ner talk should be of 
the literary celebrities, instead of the rural 
beauties of England. Methinks England 
should produce more lions than bees and but- 
terflies just now, and one has to write of the 
countrv as they find it. 

A Scotch editor, speaking of Spiritual 
Literature, compares some writings of one of 
of the terrestrials, (whose hand writes what 
the spirits dictate,^ to Alice Carey's writings. 
The spurits must nave improved as regards 



composition, at a marvellous rate. Per- 
chance Mr. Gobble's visit from the moon has 
not been made known to you. He may be 
heard rapping with his ghostly knuckles in 
M. Hellers salon every night. This is no 
Moon Hoax, I can assure you, but a sober 
fact. 

This is a bustling, nois^ age; nothing re- 
mains^ quiet; ghosts visit us, announcing 
their arrival with rappings, and even " tiny 
wild flowers" are not content to breathe away 
their lives near their favorite stream, but 
they ** leap lovingly" into it. I have heard 
of the Lover's Leap, and many another leap 
that has had nothing to do vrith love, as well 
as of some that have — ^Leap-frog, for in- 
stance, or leaps into matrimony ; but I saw 
the first notice of the vnld-flower's leap, in 
the Bizarre, a short time since* In the MS 
they merely looked lovingly — ^probably it was 
the look before the leap. 

There is no chance of a railroad trip in 
Broadway. Our City Father's ^ood inten- 
tions, like many other — I was going to say, 
like all othei^— good intentions, were not des- 
tined to be fulfilled. More's the pity; it 
would have been a fitting climax to their 
paternal kindness. 

The Bryan gallery of paintings attracts 
strangers, but dwellers in the city pass it by 
as something they can see at any time, and 
therefore not worth the looking at. The 
Washington gallery is a collection of paint- 
ings loaned for exhibition. I have not seen 
them. 

Suttler's Cosmoramas are ever new, and 
ever worth looking at — ^the scenes in Swit- 
zerland, especially. I was looking at one 
the other day that brought the beautiful 
lines of Schiller to my mind, with the copy 
which I will close this gossiping letter: 
** High over th0 noes of men in the bine 
Of the ether, the Mount in twin sammirs is riven; 
There, reilM in the gol<l*woven webe of the dew, 
MoTee the danoe of the donda— the pale dav^tert of 

Hearen ! 
There in solitude circles their mjstioal mase. 
Where no witness can hearken, no earth-bom snrreys. 

August on athrone which no ages ean more. 

Sits a Queen, in lier beautj serene and sublime,* 

The diadem biasing with diamonds abore 

The glory of brows, never darkened by time. 

His arrows of light on that form shoots the sun— 

And he gilds them with all, but he warms them with 
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The first Art Union of which we have 

notice was established at Edinburgh in 1836. 
The first lottery, in Europe, we think, was 
made at Florence in 1530, for the benefit of 

* See Bisarre, No. 19; page 127. 
^hec^aeier. 
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the State — -price, one ducat a ticket It was 
called un Lotto; the tickets were denomi- 
nated polizza. Lotteries in France were 
modelled after those of Italy. They were 
called Blanques^ from the fact that the greater 
number of tickets drawn were ftZan^juc*, (or 
blanks,) from the Italian word bianca. The 
first prizes in France were simply merchan- 
dize ; but subsequently the money was drawn, 
as in Italy, and the enter prizes were devoted 
to public improT^ments. In the year 1672, 
Louis de GonzaqUe, Duke of Nivernois and 
Rethelois, established a lottery in Paris, for 
the purpose of giving marriage portions to 
poor virtuous young women on his estate. 
Before the drawing, which began every year 
on Palm Sunday, mass was said : the ser- 
vants employed were obliged to swear that 
they would act in a faithful and impartial 
manner ; and even Sextus V. gave to those 
who should promote the good work remission 
of their sins. The prizes were inscribed: 
Dieu vous a due^ or Dieu vous console: the 
former ensuring the young woman who drew 
it, five hundred francs, payable on her wed- 
ding day, the latter suggesting that she must 
make the best of ill-fortune, and wait pa- 
tiently a more favorable action on the part 
of the blind goddess. Lotteries in this coun- 
try ^are now pretty well abolished. They 
have been in some States used to good public 
ends. 

-^ — Aerial navigation still occupies the 
brains of some people. For instance, a Mr, 
Theodore Poeschfe has just published a plan 
by which he proposes to take a modem 
steamer in its most perfect form, and by such 
modifications, to enable it to pierce the air, 
as it now sails over the water. He gives de- 
tails, and says—" I observe that the flight of 
birds and insects depends upon the principle 
of the screw. The wing is a screw blade, 
which works up and down, and thus exerts 
the form <5f an inclined plane. As it is con- 
cave undemeatbv and convex above, it com- 
presses the air below it, and thus supports 
the body of the animal. My ship most nearly 
resembles the flying fish, which progresses 
by means of the spiral action of the tail, 
while its extended fins support it for a time 
in the air." Mr. Poesche is hereafter likely, 
we think, to come in for a notice at the hands 
of our " Romance of Blockley" writer. The 
Lunatic Asylum is straight befbre him. 

In calling attention to Mr. H. 0. 

Apthorp's advertisement, we are only fulfil- 
ling our duty to an experienced and practical 
teacher. When it is considered that in this 
great city we have but two or three professors 
of this science who are much known, it is 
not to be wondered at that we have so few 
elegant readers. But we could never satis- 
factorily explain the prevailing indifference 
to an accomplishment of such inestimable 



value, as the correct and beautiful delivery 
of language. Not less than twelve elocu- 
tionists ought to find a handsome support 
from the professicmal men alone, now in 
daily practice of Law and Diyinity amonest 
us. And we hazard nothing in saying that 
from the testimony of various letters from 
our most erudite men and scholors, as to the 
accomplishments and capacity of Mr. Ap- 
thorp, he is to be most eordially recom- 
mended to the notice of all who^desire to be 
instructed in his elegant art. 

To show the depreciation of continen- 
tal money, during the '*time that tried men's 
souls," we copy from a receipt bock the fol- 
lowing : — " Received, Jan. Xith, 1781, of Mr. 
Michael Shubart, fourteen thousand four 
hundred and sixty-nine pounds, IBs. 9d. in 
cash." Also, the three following receipts : 
Reverend Mr. Helmuth, for thirty-seven 
pounds, 10s., specie, equal to two thousand 
eight hundred and twelve pounds, 10s. ; Rev- 
erend Mr. Kuntze, for thirty-seven pounds 
10s. specie, equal to two thousand eight hun- 
dred and twelve pounds 10s. 8d., and Lewis 
Weiss, for one pound, equal to seventy-five 
pounds. Likewise ten Loan Office certifi- 
ficates, amounting to fifteen thousand four 
hundred dollars; all being the property of St. 
Michaers and Zion's Corporations, of the 
city of Philadelphia. John Stbinmbtz. 
£14,469 168. 9d. cash. 

2,812 10 ) 

2,812 10 [ Three receipts. 
Jl I 

£20,169 16s. 9d. Continental currency. 



15,400 dollars, Loan Office certificates. 

We have received another remem- 
brance from our esteemod correspondent, 
"Ella," which will appear in our next, with 
several other excellent contributions, among 
which is one on " Scottish Poetry." 

We have passed several delightful 

hours at the Phrenological rooms of Mr. W. 
B. Elliott, whose advertisement, by the way, 
will be found in our pages. Mr. E. is per- 
fectly familiar with the science to which he 
devotes himself, and day and evening enter- 
tains large parties at his rooms, while he ex- 
plains its curious truths. His readings of 
character by the means alone of that unfail- 
ing chart, which the Almighty has en^aved 
upon the human skull, are always striking- 
ly correct. 

It is stated that the French Gov- 
ernment is continuing to act on the admira- 
ble discovery of Gehin and Remy, fishermen 
of the Vosges, for artificially fecundating the 
eggs of fish. It has, in particular, caused it 
to be practiced on a grand scale at Hunin- 
gen ; and the fish produced by it there are, 
on arriving at a certain degree of maturity. 
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to be sent into differeot rivera and eanals. 
In the Boathem Departments, also, the same 
system has been practiced with extraordina- 
ry success. It consists in collecting the 
spawn of the female fish, instead of allowing 
tnem to deposit it in the beds of rivers, and 
in applying it to the milt of mates, instead 
of leaving the males to do it themselves. The 
eggs thus prepared are preserved until they 
become hatched. The consequence is, that 
many thousand fish are thus produced from 
each female's spawn, whereas only very few 
indeed are obtained when the fish are left to 
effect the fecundation themselves, owing to 
the eegs being devoured by other fish, 
washed away, or injured by dirt. Rivers, 
streams, eanals, lakes, and ponds can \thu8 
be made to teem with fish ; and a new branch 
of commerce is thereby created, while an 
abundant supply of wholesome food is ob- 
tMned. The expense of applying the sys- 
tem of Remy and Gehin is very trifling in- 
deed. These men have been recompensed by 
the Government for the great services they 
have been the means of rendering to the pub- 
lic. Their f^an .is applicable to all sorts of 
fish that spawn in rivers. 

The fi)llowing works received since 

our literary department was made up, will be 
noticed hereafter: — From Dr. Hooker, "The 
Planter, or Thirteen Years in the South : by 
a Northern Man ;" from Barrington & Has- 
well, "Ryan's Philosophy of Marriage;" 
from D. Appleton & Co., " The Heir of Red- 
dyffe;" from L. A. Godey, "The Lady's 
Book" for April, and from D. B. Canfield & 
Co., the '' American Law Register" for 
March. 

"Mummy-steaks," the last luxury in- 
troduced into London, ure nothing more nor 
less than a regular beef-steak, cooked upon a 
fire made of Egyptian mummies. The mum- 
mies are broken up like hickory or maple 
wood, and the steak is laid upon the coals 
which proceed from their ignition. The 
flavor ofcooking generally is greatly enriched 
by this peculiar fuel ; but a b^f-steak is sure 
to gather an antiquated bituminous taste 
therefrom, which gourmands describe as es- 
pecially delicious. 

Madam Lehman, who sang at the last 

Chamber Concert, in Sansom Street Hall, 
has a fine voice, which she manages with 
considerable effect. These concerts, by the 
way, are well worthy of patron age. We hope 
the fourth, and, as we learn, the Isist of tne 
series, which takes place on Friday of the 
present week, will be well attended. The 
programme promises to be of an unusually 
attractive character. 

A friend who is sadly in want of an 

office, assures us that he has made up his 
mind not to bore the President with personal 
applications. He adds, however, that he 



has sent four acquaintances to Wash- 
ington, furnishing them with money to 
stay there three months if necessary ; and 
the sole object of their sojourn at the cap- 
ital, vrill be to call on General Pierce ev- 
ery day, if necessary, and insist that his 
appointment is one of the best that could be 
made. The President, he thinks, would be 
disgusted with incessant appeals from a man 
in behalf of himself, while the never-ceasing 
borings of one's friends could do one no harm, 
and might accomplish the desired benefit. 

^The following pastoral, by Dibden 

the younger, is ingenious, spirited and glow- 
ing: — 

A RUSTIC BALLAD. 
A bm, tvhile Uy ikeping joaog DuUj, 

Mistook h»>r red lips for the rom; 
There honey to seek were no Iblly, 

No flower so sw*'et erer blows. 
It tickled, and wftk'd her ; when, d»ppfaif 

Her band on the impodent bee. 
It Btnog her; and Dolly. eKiight napping, 
0mm pouting sad erying to me. 

Said she, <« Take the sting out, I pray yon P 

What way I was puasled to try. 
And a trifling wager Td lay you 

Yon'd hare been as much pnxslt^ as L 
I'd heard about sucking out poison>- 

A sting is a poisonous dart — 
So I kiss'd her— the act was no wise one; 

The sting fimnd its way to my hearL 

When it was first proposed, by the 

corporation of New York, to erect a peni- 
tentiary in that city, one of the worthy Al- 
dermen, more noted for hb public spirit than 
for his learning, observed that, for his part, 
although there were only |>c»ny-tentiarie8 in 
other places, he thought that the corporation 
should do things handsomely, and have a 
^At^tn^tentiary at least. 

In Egypt, a bride can never be seen 

till afler she is married ; she is always veiled. 
A person feeling an inclination to become a 
husband, applies to some individual who is 
reported to have daughters, and desires to 
know if any of them are to be disposed of. 
If the parent replies affirmativelv, the 
aspirant sends one of his female relations 
who has already been married, to examine 
their persons, and who reports accordingly. 
Should her representation be favorable, the 
future husband pays the father a stipulated 
sum. and on an appointed day all parties 
interested in the event assist at the solemni- 
zation of the wedding. The bride then re- 
pairs to the mansion of the bridegroom, who 
sees her for the first time ; a marriage there 
is, in its true sense, nothing more than 
matter of money, for the highest bidder is 
sure to succeed with the father. Queer as 
this maybe, as the fashions now are, is in mar- 
riage veryy different wiUi us ? 

It would be difficult, (says the virtu- 
ous Bishop Gregorie,) to find a man more 
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devout and less pious than Louis XI. Every 
crime 'was preceded by an invocation to the 
Virgin. On the bed of sickness, his fears of 
death -were extreme ; offerings were made at 
the shrines of all saints of any reputation ; 
amonst otherSv St. Utropius was prayed to, 
when he remarked that he prayed for his spiri- 
tual as w«ll as his bodily health. " Leave 
oat what relates to the soul, (said the king,) 
and do not importune the saint by asking 
him for too many things at once.'* 

-^ — A pause between words, the parts of 
which will form a word, is frequently neces- 
sary to mark the sense. '* Send me in that 
set of China,'' said a gentleman to a Chestnut 
street dealer. ** It wants two pieces," said 
the dealer. " That is a pity,'^ replied the 
other. " Shall I send them incomplete, sir ?" 
•* Yes, send them in complete ?" Whose 
was the miscouBtruction ? 

Mr. Jdonach, a schoolmaster in Glas- 

fow, had a pupil called John Aird, to whom 
e once said, * John you want but an L to 
be a laird.'* ' And sure,' replied the pupil, 
' you want but an B to make you a monarch.' 
A better play on names, however, was the 
remark, that Mr. C. C. Haswell, of the Boston 
Times, would be as well without the H. 

An exchange says Max Maretzek has 

leased Niblo's Theatre, New York, for three 
months from the 28th inst., and will produce 
a series of operas in a better style than here- 
tofore offered in that city. The leadinjg mem- 
bers of his company are Alboni, Steffanone, 
Bertucca, Salvi, Marini, and Beneventano; suf- 
ficientindication of the quality of the entertain- 
ments which will be offered. Le Grand Smith is 
to be the manager, and Maretzek l^e director of 
the company. Le Grand, let us say, is get- 
^g to be a regular foreign lion himself. Such 
a shaggy main as he wears I Alboni, by the 
way, we hear, was not very successful 
in our city. How could she expect to be, 
with such support as she had? — a weak 
tenor, a poor oasso, nothing indeed but, 
as we confess, a most excellent buffo. 
And then a peanut-eating, gloomy, bad- 
lighted theatre in which to warble. Horror 
of horrors 1 

A new music hall, recently erected in 

Quebec, was dedicated on the 4th ult. It is a 
mammoth room, according to an account given 
in a Montreal paper, where it is stated to be 
150 feet in length, 60 feet in width, and 85 
feet in height, with a stage at the upper end 
65 feet in depth, 60 feet wide, and 30 feet 
high; the arch supported by Corinthian 
columns, tastefully pamted and ^Ided, and 
surmounted by a carving of musical instru- 
ments. 

"We find the fallowing among the Re- 
collections of Foote the Actor : — Foote was 
one day invited to dinner at Merchant Tai- 
lors' Hall ; and so well pleased was he with 



the entertainment, that he sat till the chief 
part of the company had left the hall. At 
length rising, he said — '* Gentlemen, I wish 
you both very good night." **BoiJkI" ex- 
claimed one of the company; '*,why yon 
must be drunk, Foote; here arevtwenty of 
us^ — " "I have been counting you, and 
there are just eighteen ; and as nine tailors 
make a man, I'm right, — I wish you both 
very good nigh^.'^ Pining at the house of a 
gentleman, where the Bishop of — - was 
present, Foote was in high spirits, and as foil . 
of effervescence as a bottle of spruce beer. 
The bishop being an^ry at the entire usurpa- 
tion of the conversation by Foote, after wait- 
ing with considerable impatience, exclaimed 
— ** When wiU thcU 'playtr leave off preach- 
ingr--'' Oh! my Ixyrd,*' said Foote, ''the 
moment I am made a bishop /" Old Macklin 
did not retire from the stage until he was 
nearly ninety years of age, and then, when 
his memory was almost gone, he gave lec- 
tures. One evening, poor Maeklin's memory 
had repeatedly Mlea him, and a total stop 
ensued until the orator had caught the thread 
of his argument. Foote, who was always 
present, filled up each interregnum with 
something witty, and was frequently holding 
forth when Macklin was ready to resume. 
'* Mr. Foote," at last exclaimed the veteran, 
^* do you know whai I am going to sayf" 
**No sir,'' returned the cruel wag; "cfo 
youf" By an inadvertence, Quin had ob- 
tained an ascendancy over Foote, and Foote 
was afraid to encounter him. This he had 
allowed his antagonist to discover, and Quin 
was not a man likely to relinquish a victory 
obtained over a giant. A coolness in conse- 
quence had for some time subsisted between 
them, when one afternoon they saw each 
other under the piazza of Covent Garden. 
They could not avoid meeting, and Quin held 
out his hand in token of peace ; it was ac- 
cepted, and they immediately adiourned to 
the Shakspeare, " to enact," as Quin said, 
"the play of Measure for Measure.'* They 
were soon very iovial, but at last Fooie said, 
*' Quin, I can't be happy till I tell you one 
thing." " Tell it then, and be happy, Sam," 
replied Quin. "Why," said Foote, "y©u 
said I had only one shirt, and that I laid in 
bed until it was washed." "I never said it, 
Sam," replied Quin ; "indeed, I'll soon con- 
vince you that I never could have said it. 
Inever thought you had a shirt to wash /" 

A friend furnishes the following : — 

To Preserve Black Lead-Pencil Drawings — 
Apply a thin wash of isinglass, which will 
prevent rubbing off of either black-lead, or of 
hard black chalx. The simple application of 
skimmed milk will produce the same effect. 
In using the latter, lay the drawing flat on 
the surrace of the milk ; then taking it up^ex- 
peditiously, hang it up by one corner, till it 
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drains and dries. The milk must be perfectly 
free from cream, or it will grease the paper. 

When Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ford, and 

Mr. Linlej, commenced their management 
of Drury Lane theatre, each of the gentlemen 
had a private box appropriated for their sev- 
eral families. Doctor Ford being more eco- 
noiliical than the rest, became proverbial 
behind the scenes for superintending the bits 
of candles unconsumed the preceding eve- 
ning. Shortly after, when all the parties 
were standing behind the scenes at a rehear- 
sal, the late dake of Norfolk paid them a 
visit, and inquiring into the state of the tlie- 
atre,^Mr. Sheridan pointed to all the private 
boxes, except Doctor Ford's, which made his 
Grace inquire "what box the Doctor had?'* 
** The candle4x>x, my Lord," said Charles 
Bannister, who was present. 

We are told by an author that the 

full-bottomed wigs, which were worn in Eng- 
land in the di^s of Addison and Pope, were 
first contrived by the French barber Duvil- 
ler, to conceal the duke of Burgundy's hump- 
back, and so became fashionable ; for it is 
always a rule with courtiers to ape their 
king or prince of the blood. The English 
then imported all their fashions from France. 
Lewift the fourteenth, that grand monarque, 
was so persuaded of the necessity of an un- 
interrupted appearance of majesty, that no 
human being was ever permitted to see him 
without his wig. Luckily the following lit- 
tle affair did not happen to Lewis, that au- 
gust wig fancier. During the assembly of 
Sie Diet, in Dresden, Augustus the Strong 
invited several of the principal members to 
an entertainment; champagne was, of course, 
not wanting; a page stole a bottle of it; and 
put it in his coat-pooket. Being incessantly 
employed, he was unhappily unable to put 
his booty in a place of security; but his con- 
stant motion having caused the wine to fer- 
ment, just as he was standing behind the 
king, It exploded ; the cork flew up to the 
ceiling, ana the champagne rushed out of 
the pocket, in the direction of the king's wig, 
and bathed it so effectually, that the wine 
ran in streams from the curls. One part of 
the company was frightened, while another 
part could scarcely refrain from laughter. 
The page, more dead than alive, threw him- 
self at Sie king's feet, ^nd his majesty im- 
mediately sent the pilferer awav, not from 
his service, but for a dry wig, advising him, 
at the same time, never to carry bottles with 
such liquor so long about him. 

We call attention to the advertise- 
ment of the third volume of Bizarre, which 
will be found on our cover. Many improve- 
ments will be introduced in accordance with 
the " sperret" of the age. 

A stupendous poet winds up some 

rhyme on ike subject " What is Life?" thus : 



*<Ltfii-^fwhatr 
It is the »wa,\\ow*B 8q}oani]ii«iit^ 
Who, ere the summer'f robe ii rent, 
Illes to some distant bourne, by inBtinct taught. 
And inch is man- 
Be rents his dwelling Ibr a span, 

Andflitelbrgot.'' 

So then, *' sich is life ;" man 

— « rente hit dwelling for a tptea, 
Andflitaforiotl" 

Beautiful alliteration, that; ''flits fok- 
gotI" 

Dreadful murder that in Southwark I 

The assassin, however, has unquestionably 
been discovered. There will be another 
capital trial, and another execution. **0n 
horror's head horrors accumulate." What 
avarice! To murder two unoffending wo- 
men — brutally murder them, too — for only 
$170 1 Is this truly the "city of brotherly 
love ?" So they say. 

One half of our exchange papers do 

not reach us. 

— The wonderful Chinese are at Musi- 
cal Fund, where they are drawing immense 
houses. They are leagued, one would think, 
with the very evil one himself. We had 
heard of their feats before we saw them, and 
the half was not told us. 

We have a word to say to those who 

visit the sanctum. Make your calls short 
during business hours, which we call the 
hours between eight o'clock, A. M., and six 
o'clock, P. M. We have a living to earn, 
and it can't be done unless we have ihe ben- 
efit of all the day-light which is vouchsafed, 
to say the least. 

A recent visit to New York convinced 

us that it was one of the dirtiest of cities. 
The mud on Broadway during a rain-storm, 
such as we encountered, is three to four inches 
deep I 

Mr. Perelli gives another of his de- 
lightful Soirees in a few days. The-other- 
side^f-the-Schuylkill beUe wiu not be among 
the performers ; for they say she is on her 
way to California. So : it seems treasures 
are sent to California for the treasures which 
California sends to uSk Among PerelU's 
stars the heroines of the " Pplka Aria" and 
"£ckert Swiss Song" remain, vdth many 
others of ^reat attractiveness. 

Winter has turned back upon us as 

we write. He had started for the north- 
pole, and must have been well on his way, 
when back he comes again. 

The National Portrait OaOertf, lately 

commenced by R. E. Petersen & Co., of this 
city, has been sold out to a Southern house, 
for twelve thousand dollars ! Cheap — we of 
course mean the price, not the publication. 

The Trade Sales of Messrs. Thomas 

& Sons close in our city on the 19th instant. 
The bidding has been very active ; unusually 
so, indeed, for the Spring sales. 



''BizAEXi, BizAREi, WHAT SAT YOU, Madcap?"— IVrr^M^ar. 
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SCOTTISH POETRY 

True genuine feeling, is seldom found in 
this world; upon whose ftremi, self-interest, 
self'love, and morbid passions, are too fre- 
quently the sole combatants for the master j. 
Artificial emotions have in many instances 
usurped the place of sincere affections : the 
impulses of a generous bosom are fettered by 
the trammels of time and circumstance, 
while the "leal, leal heart" wanders as a 
weary pilgrim in a deserted village, seeking 
some sympathising companion who may in- 
deed prove a sharer of its joys and sorrows. 
Yet the reare times and places where true 
feeling exists, and that, in all its freshness 
and vigor — countries where the warrior's 
Bword has gleamed brightiy in noble causes — 
where the notes of triumph have sounded—- 
not in honor of reigning oppresion, but in 
flupport of principles, which would alike 
nerve the arm of the hoary head, and cause 
the breast of the young peasant to beat high 
with manly, patriotic seal, — countries where 
there are no lipogrammatists, no anagram- 
matists— whose pot c^n^'i^*®* ^^^ ,^^^ 
masters who, in the fimes of monkish ignor- 
ance, were forever rineing changes upon 
these eight virords: ibt Obi mnt, virgo, 
doi€$y quot ndera corfo— but whose bards, 
discwding all such cold and abstract topics, 
remote from all feeline and sentiment, and 
as littie connected with nature and the pre- 
sent occasion as if man had no heart, and the 
present was possessed of no interest— have 
embodied in all their strength and all their 
purity, the opinions and ^characteristics of 
their age, as connected vrith the manners and 
customs, the natural scenes and the historic, 
incidents of their ovm fair land— poets who 
have consecrated the peasant's cottage as 
the temples of thdr fSMne— who have struck 
tiieir 

(<Moorl«ndh«rpt 
Wi* gleeMOM tolul^*' 

to tiirow the enchiintment of ideal beauty 
over the most familiar scenes — over cottage 
joys and sorrows. Such a land is Scotland, 



and such have been, and still are her war- 
riors and poets. At the bare mention of that 
name, what clustering emotions fill the mind 
— ^what catalogues of heroic deeds appear — 
what remembrances of all that is lovely and 
engaging gather round the soull Every spot 
is haTlowed ground. The soil has been con- 
secrated by patriot blood; each blade of 
grass is eloquent ; every stone has a hundred 
tonffues "to tell of deeds above heroic/' 
Eacn rugged rock and desolate moor is man- 
tled with the hoary memories of by-gone 
days ; every vale and rivulet has been in- 
vested with all the charms of poetry and 
romance. A wizard beauty dwells upon the 
bosoms of those fairv lakes, and smiles from 
the lovely lawns. A deep solemnity abides 
in the depths of those mountain forests, and 
sublimity clothes the summits of the tower* 
ing chroniclers of centuries. The beetling 
crags have a^ain and again echoed and re- 
echoed to their fellows, the stern strains and 
defying war-songs of her chieftains, as 
springing from rock to rock amid mountain- 
fastnesses, they prepared to expel tiie inva- 
ders from their land. The lover of liberty 
still repairs to those battie-fields, where a 
zallant Bruce and his noble comrades conten- 
ded for the freedom of Scotia, and pays his 
homage there, " where sleep the brave" — 
MLand of tlM fbmt and tlM nek, 
Of dark blue lake and mightj rlrer. 
Of BKmnUioi reared aloft to mock 
The storm's career, the Ughtaiog^ shook ; 
Land of the beantifU and brare, 
The flreeman's home, the aiar^r's grave. 
The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with vrtstj glen 
The magie of a warrior's name." 
From the cloud-capt summit of Ben Lomond, 
to the fairy islets of Lock Katrine — ^from the 
moss-clad ruins and shattered arches of Mel- 
rose Abbey, to the thatched cottage of Ayr — 
upon every object have been hung the gar- 
lands of poesy. True feeling is a grand 
characteristic element of all Scottish poetry. 
They were no mere metre ballad-mongers, 
who from Aurora's dawn until the twilight 
of evening, invoked the unwilling muse; nor 
did they, like the poet satirised by Perseus, 
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sit in the market upon lofty seats, combed, 
with new gowns, and their birth-day sar- 
donyx. Theirs were no productions of Ac- 
cius, drunk with hellebore — ^noi '* filling bf 
fierce horns with Mimalloneai^ blasts.'^ 
They were not of that number, who in deft- 
pair and in anguish at the tardy flow of 
rhyme, **plutea cceduni, ^iemBrsos sapiunique 
ungues" The £ug;e and Belle of a vicious 
rabble were not their incentives to aetion-r- 
nor did they labor for that pitiful distinction 
80 moch coveted by the aspirants of former 
times, **digUo monstrari, et dicier Hie est" 
Nor wiU they be classed with those 

M Who0e Isbor'd liu'^s la chilling numbers flow, 
To pftint s paog tke author ne'er can know ;** 

but their songs gashed forth from the heart, 
as showers from the clouds of summer. The 
brave Cincinnatus Was called from the retire- 
^nent of his family and farm, to assume the 
responsibility of the chief magistracy of his 
nation — and so did they leave the furrow 
half-traced and the sickle in the unmown 
field, to obey the calls of the muse. They 
wrote not until the heart was overflowing, 
and the streams which welled up were warm 
and precious. Nor did they busy themselves 
with the artificial characters of men, or the 
morbid emotions of a vitiated taste. In their 
eyes, wild reveries of gorgeous palaces and 
gilded pageants, were but as mocKeries, when 
compared with those heartfelt joys, kindly 
sympathies, and that endearing intercourse, 
whidi held their undivided, delightful sway 
beneath the honest roof of every Caledonian. 
WeU did they understand how to employ that 
" sweet spell o' witching love." One of Scot- 
land's best poets has thus beautifully pre- 
sented us with the true secret of his success : 

<« GUe me a spark o' nature*! fire, 

That'i a* the learning I desire ; 

Then thoagb I drudge thro* dub an' mlrt 

Atplenghoroart, 

My muM though hamel j in attire, 

MafUmchHu heart:* 

To embody these joys of a peasant's home — 
to throw a charm around every-day occur- 
rences, and invest them with the novelty of 
romance — ^to pour forth the strains of a heart 
warmed into healthy action by its own love and 
the love of others, was their chief ambition. 
Not to cause the great Titi to tremble, or with 
singular invention, to trace the simile where 
there is scarce a shadow of resemblanoe ; not 
to exhibit the feigned emotions of a heart 
grown callous unSsr the discipline of an ar- 
tificial society; but with sentiments of love, 
that great master-passion of the soul, they 
sought to bring back into poetry all those 
topics of universal and eternal interest, which 
had been almost entirely banished by the 
later school of English bterature. The ab- 
stract discussion of topics which can only be 
comprehended by few — a pompous exhi- 
bition of regular measores and oaaenoes, pro- 



tracted metaBbors^fknd far-fetched compari* 
sons — ix^ please a certain class whose tastes 
desire rather the turious and the uncommon ; 
yel to the man oCltensibilit;^, who loves Na- 
ture as she is, and finds delight in true rep- 
resentations of human hearts as they are, 
with all their passions and emotions — such 
attenpts «ee«n little less than mere effusions 
and OQnstrained efforts of a poetic ambition, 
whieh overleaps itself when it attempts to 
vault beyond nature. There is a child-like 
simplicity, a purity of feeling, and a peeu« 
liarly happy mode of expression, which ohar^ 
acterises the writings of all the Seot^h 
poets. They felt that their great work was 
to *' touch the heart." In order to effect this, 
they did not forsake the social circle, and 
like the cloistered monks in solitude, indulge 
in thoughts which savored only of disoontent 
and reproach towards the rest of the w(Mrld; 
nor did they in glowing eolors attempt to 
frame an ideal earth— -the creature of amor- 
bid fancy — ^thus oatering to that literary 
taste of the age, which was severely cold; 
but in their native and unrestrained^ fresh* 
ness of thought and feeling, they took from 
the hand of nature her own harp, and tuned 
its strings to sonos of sweetest meMy — 
strains that told of Scotland's glory ; of all 
that was great and eood in her history ; of 
all that viras beautifiu amid her valleys and 
hills; of whatever was fearful and m^jes^ 
amid her towering mountains, rocky gkns, 
dark forests, and roarine water-Mis; of all 
that was lovely, of all tLat was happy and 
peaceful beneath the hospitable roofs of her 
sons. Hence they were national poets : and 
where the heart uiat would not beat in uni- 
son at the mention of their country's charms? 
Where the breast that would not swell with 
emotions <^ the proudest charaoteri at the 
recital of the brave deeds of those duing 
men who had oarved out for her a nam^ 
bright upon the roll of nations — ^where the 
eye that would not sparkle at the picture ao 
well presented of those very green fielde^and 
tiiat lovely scenery which it beheld on every 
hand, and the beauties which decked its ovnn 
fair home? Where the Scottish mind that 
would not trace in those natural lines the 
forms of his own mountains, the voicea of 
his ovm dashing streams, or the deep gloom 
and terrible suggestions of bis own dark for- 
e^ ? Where the parent, who as he perused 
the page, w6ttld not turn and ^e upon the 
tenaer form of the partner of his bo8om» and 
the prattling babe upon his knee — the cheer- 
ful blase upon his hearth, and the comfi>rto 
of his cottage — and see in the poet's por- 
trayal, a representation of hia own oear 
home ? No wonder then that the whole na- 
tion should have been eleclarified at these 
natural and hi^py efforts. Poetry had in- 
deed forsalcen her empyrean fields and Uto- 
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ptsn realms, to embalm the memories and 
oottseorate thejoye of life. She had ceased 
her irandetififfs amone the maasoleums of 
the far-off dead, and had come to walk among 
the liyifig. No longer did ehe bam to oom- 
memorate only su^ worthies as dwelt in 
marble palaces, or reclined on silken couches; 
bat now longs to take up her abode amid the 
green fields, within the family circle, and to 
oonyerae with men as men. The people now 
felt their hearts kindled by onecomBoon sym- 
patfay-<*8arwthat true happiness resided not 
akNM in gilded haila'and purple yeeimentfr-^ 
that fove was not all a dream — and were 
taught that all erders of society should be 
broaght into affiliation, and were persuaded 
that all men, despite the barriers which rank 
and falee pretends may have erected, were 
members of one ^eat fiunily, possessiog 
like emotions and Similar affections^ In the 
^Cotter's Saturday Night," the poet's soul 
elows with life and animation — the ecene 
beeomes magical. Every peasant through- 
out SootUnd, feels the beauty, harmony and 
peaceful tranquility of that life whi<^ before 
be might have regarded as a toilsome real- 
ity. §o exquisite are the touches of nature 
«-^iich is the living reality of the entire 
scene, that every heart responds to the truth- 
fulness of the picture— everjr father and 
mother, young man and maiden, are con- 
vinced, uiat in such a life, with such senti- 
ments, and in so hM)py a home, they could 
Hve and die in the fruition of joy unalloyed. 
The noblest tributes of respect have been 
p^ by the poets ef Scotland to the endear- 
ments and sanoti^ of t^ fiunily circle. Ev- 
ery object has received its meed of praise, 
from the ivy-mantled towers and gray old 
walls of the baronial eastlc, to the humble 
cot with its homely fbmitQre. The peasant 
cannot look upon the daisy that blooms in 
modesty beneath bis feet, but his Hps move 
in the lines of him Who has commemorated 
its loveliness in song. Even around the 
" mouse's nest^" torn up by his plough-share, 
he feels that a sweet charm has been thrown 
by his beloved Bums, which has rendered it 
sacred, it is thus that the poets have linked 
their names with the most common occur* 
rences of life, and shed a htAo of beauty upon 
every scene. They wrote and spoke from 
the depths ef their own hearts, and thus held 
direct communion with the hearts of others, 
causing them to vibrate in happy unison. 

Among the number of those whose stridns 
were sweetest, and whose hearts were porest, 
WiUiam Motherwdl must ever hold a jiromi- 
nent position — ^prominent in the affections of 
his countrymen — prominent in the esteem of 
all those who have ever become accjuainted 
with the delightful effusions of his gifted and 
disciplined mind. The names of Bums, 
gcott^ Pollok and others, are in every one's 



mouth, and their names have become as 
familiar as household words wherever the 
English language is spoken. Is it not sin* 

fular, then, that the tones of Motherwell's 
nely-tuned harp should not sooner have 
reached us ! Yet the sweetest songsters fre- 
quently court the deepest recesses of the 
grove, where they may, undisturbed, warble 
their clearest notes into the ear of Nature* 
amid her most retired and beautiful works. 
The brilliant diamond may for a time lie 
concealed, still, it will be eagerly sought 1 
after, and when found, will be finally placed 
in a costly casket, there, by its own intrinsic 
value and brilliancy^ winning the admira* 
tion of all beholders. So true merit will 
ensure its pwn reward, and although the un* 
worthy aspirant may for a time seem victo* 
rious, still, public opinion will eventually 
advance the deserving, and award each his 
proper station in the graduated scale. When 
the ^reat Kepler had, after years of severe 
application, aiscovered those harmonic laws 
^at keep a world in position and reflate 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, he ex- 
claimed : " Whether my discoveries will be 
read by posterity or by my contemporaries, 
is a matter that concerns them more than 
me. I may well be contented to wait one 
century for a reader, when God himself, du* 
ring so many thousand years, has waited for 
an observer like myself.^' Fame will even* 
tually attend the efforts of the truly deserv- 
ing, although they may for a season have 
passed unnoticed ; while the feeble attempts 
of the upstart will perish with the author 
who gave them birth. This was the consola- 
tion which in the darkest cell of the damp 
dungeon, cheered the heart of Dante, and 
guided his pen when his fainting spirits had 
well nigh failed under the heavy loads of dis- 
appointment, and the atrocious treatment 
which he experienced at the hands of his 
inferiors. Reputation is the recompense not 
of the living, but of the dead, and those in- 
deed worthy of esteem, may rest assured 
that their memorials will not ultimately lie 
neglected, but be cherished. Their names 
will live after them. Thus has it been vnth 
William Motherwell. His reputation is not 
now confined to the beautiful vales amid 
which he roved, nor to the circle whose ears 
had so often listened to the soft notes of his 
lute ; but it has crossed the sea, has found 
its way into the literary eroups of out land, 
and his memory is embalmed as vrell in the 
American heart as in that of the Scottish 
peasant. 

We shall examine Williams Motherwell's 
writings hereafter. 

Back volumes of '^Bixarre'^ will be bound 
a4 the lowest rates by the publishers. 
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SPIRITUAL DIALOGUES. 

DIALOOUS ZII. 

CoRiNA. LADr Janb Gxit. 

Cor* Whj, my dear host, you Mem em- 
barraesed? What ails yoo 7 

W. the Elder. Well, to say truth, I did 
shudder somewhat, at my own presumption, 
in having invited ladies so illustrious to 
quarters so humble; nor haVe I quite recov- 
ered yet from the surprise of this so sudden 
and gracious response on your part. But do, 
pray, be seated. Most deeply do I regret 
that I have no accommodations to offer you 
more worthy of such genius and goodness. 

Lady J, Come, come, my old friend; 
there is no occasion for this profusion of 
apologies, or extravagance of language. 

W, the Elder. I beg your Grace's pardon. 
The mere mention of your name on earth, is 
quite sufficient to create a delightful excite- 
ment ; but when the dear spectre herself con- 
descends to come, in person, it is asking too 
much of an impulsive old fellow like me, to 
keep cool on the occasion. 

Lady J. Well, well, as you will. I would 
not find fault with an honest enthusiasm. 

W. the Elder. Bat, pray tell me, Oorinna, 
where did you get that exquisite bouquet? 

Cor, It was given me by my sweet sister 
here, just as we met at your door. Charm- 
inKlittle family-gathering, is it not 7 

iV. the Elder, Superb— -superb I 

Lady J. There arc worse in the universe, 
certainly. Ah! dear, 'tis but a little hour 
ago that these play-things were blooming 
and noddine their pretty heads to each other, 
millions and millions of leagues from here. 
Little did they dream of such a strange trans- 
lation as this. 

W. the Elder, They don't seem to have 
suffered much from the journey. But what 
curious varietteal I'm quite among stran- 
gers here, I assure you. To be sure, I'm 
not over-well-read in our earthly flowers. If 
my dear little niece were only here now, 
she'd have a world of questions to ask you 
about them. 

Car, Far more than we should feel at 
liberty to answer, I dare say. But suppose 
you give them to her, (my dear friend here 
permitting,) with my love. 

W. the Elder, 1 shall be most proud to 
be the medium of such a gift ; nay more, I 
shall enjoin it upon her to keep them, and 
their precious dust (for they muit die, I 
suppose, like our poor terrestrial ones,) ever 
sacred, as a memorial of this angel-visit. By 
the way, Oorinna, I take it for ffranted,from 
what you said just now, that her Ladyship 
and you are old acquaintances. 

Cor, Yes, indeed, we are old and firm 
friends. I consider the enjoyment of ber I 



society as among the very highest of my 
spiritual privileges. And then, such a dis- 
creet adviser as she is ; correcting my blun*- 
ders, and checking my giddiness in such a 
gentle, pretty way, that I am almost tempted 
to do wrong, for the sake of her sweet re- 
proof. 

Lady /. Oorinna, Oorinna, don't talk so. 

Cor, And then, so accomplished I Do 
you know, mjr old friend, that she aotnaUy 
talks and vnntes a prettier Greek than I do, 
myself; yes, beats me on my own ground; 
makes sweeter music; composes lovelier 
hymns. 

W: the Elder, I took it for gvantml, of 
course, that her. Grace was all-aceomplislied. 
I have often regretted, indeed, that she was 
not permitted to live out her days on earth. 
Our terrestrial literature and music would, I 
am sure, have been great gainers in conse- 
quence. But I ask.ten thousand paeons for 
alluding to a theme so painful. 

Lady J, Not at at all—- not at all^ my 
friend. Your allusiom was perfectly natural 
and proper. My earthly career was, indeed, 
a brief one, and its close stuned with sorrow 
and suffering ; but, on the whole, there was 
far more sunshine than gloom in it. Nay, 
up to the last few months of my pilgrimage, 
when the ill-judged, wicked ambition of my 
kindred, placed that fatal bauble on my 
brow, all had been bright and beautiful 
around me; not a mom^it, laden vrith care 
or guilt, can I recall ; but many, indeed, that 
kind teachers, pleasant books, sweet medi- 
tations, made precious. And even the last, 
sad, closing scene— even that, mj friend, I 
have long ago discovered, was all for the best 
—all for the best. 

W. the Elder. And yet, thftt bigoted, 
cruel, bloody Mary — 

Lady J, Blame her not — ^blame her not. 
Ah, there was far more that was good and 
loveable about her, than you are aware of. 
Remember the troublous times in whieh she 
lived; remember the civil and religious 
storms that wwre perpetually ra^ng about 
her ; her bad advisers, her profli^ite fi^er, 
the crafty priests that were plying her con- 
tinually with their false suggestions and 
poisonous sophisms; remember the innumer- 
able temptations to injustice and eruelty, 
that surrounded her, and be charitable. 

W, the Elder, Oh, you're the same blessed 
angel of forgiveness as ever. 

Lady J,, (not heeding the rewutrk,) But, 
above all, my friend, remember her bitter 
sufferings since leaving earth; the blessed 
change that has come over her; her deep 
and hearty penitence, our sweet reconcilia- 
tion, and renewed vows, in the land of 
spirits. Think, think of all these things, 
uid you will surely be less ready to denounce 
ber ; nay more, may doubt, perhaps, whether 
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my little, ten days' royalty, and untimely 
death, were not, after all, a more desirable 
destiny, than her tomoltaous and blood- 
stained reiffn. 

W, the JElder, (after a pause,) Indeed^ in- 
deed : they were. Yes, yes ; the more I re- 
flect upon it, the more rejoiced, the more 
Sateful am I, that you died just as you did. 
ad it been otherwise, what a sweet martyr 
would have been lost to us-^what a precious 
example for our inspiration! Heayen only 
knows how many diNooping souls that exam- 
ple has already cheered — how much faltering 
virtue it has confirmed — ^how many unrea- 
sonable murmurs it has stifled! What are 
the accessions, indeed, to our literature and 
philosophy, that might have grown out of 
your prolonged years, compared with that 
dear image of murdered innocence, and the 
lessons wat it teaches, and will teach, 
through all coming time! Again, had your 
Grace been spared, who knows — but pardon 
me ; I am too bold. 

Lady J, Not so— not so. I like this hon- 
est, truth-seeking disposition of yours. Fin- 
ish your speech. 

fr. the mder. I was merely about to add, 
that had you lived, trouble and grief would 
too surely have overtaken you. I speak not 
of the mere loss of that lustrous beauty, of 
the clouding of that bright mind, which 
years must have brought, at last; but might 
not even your fair fame have been tarnished? 
might not ''black scandal and foul-faced 
reproach" have dimmed somewhat its bright- 
ness, and in a way that the faithful chro- 
nicler, however, convinced in his own 
heart, of your innocence, could not have ex- 
nosed or answered ? Ah yes, '^was indeed 
for the best, this early translation of yours, 
to more blessed realms. You would have 
been auite out of place in that tumultuous, 
wicked court of Mary ; as much so as dear 
Ophelia was in the corrupt and riotous one 
or Denmark. How i^ it, by the way, that 
Shakspeare should have overlooked such a 
glorious opportunity of commemorating ge- 
nius and virtue, and not have composed a 
play in your honor — no, nor even a poor son- 
net I can't commrehend it 

Cor, Do you know that I was rallying 
the bard, myself, not long ago, on that very 
point ; and so successfully, that he sat down 
instanter, and constructed a most exquisite 
sonnet upon the dear theme. 

W, the Mder. Lives it in your memory ? 
If so, with her Grace's permission, should be 
delighted to hear it. 

Cor, { Repeaie the verses in question. )* 

W. ike Elder, Delicious I delicious 1 The 
true Shakspearian smack. What ineffably 

*The editor ecn neither comprehend, nor jattify, the 
strange negligenoe of hii Untnan, in not haTing te- 
eiued, Mibo spot, a.copj of Mid flonn^t 



small beer, brother Akenside's lines on her 
Ladyship, seem in comparison ! 

(for. I shouldn't wonder, by the way, my 
old host, if you were a bit of a poet yourself. 
You have an enthusiastic, fanciful kind of 
way about you, certainly. 

W. the Elder. I a poet? l^o, itadeed ; 
your swan-ship never made a greater mis- 
take. 

Cor. I don't believe you. Your blushes 
belie your words. Nay, your whole air and 
manner betray the votary of Phoebus. Is it 
not so, sister? 

Lady /. Well, our friend certainly has an 
honest, hearty kind of a face. I have seen 
greater harmony and symmetry of features, 
to be sure; but on the whole, 1 rather like 
the expression. 

Cor. Come, come, my old friend; own^ 
up, now, and strike up. I have just given 
you a sonnet, and I insist on having one in 
exchange. 

W. Sie Elder. 1 assure you again, my 
dear ghostess, I have no such gin. I did 
venture once, to be sure, on a few stanzas, 
commemorative of a certain cough-candy, 
which an enterprising friend was then intro- 
ducing to the metropolis. They, and a tri- 
bute of gratitude to an eminent chiropodist, 
and a page of Bcnhon-distichsy and a stra^ 
charade or two, constitute my entire poeti- 
cal works. Ah yes, there noas one other 
transcendant performance^ I remember. 

Cor. What was that? 

W. the Elder. An elegy on a dear Phila- 
delphia friend, who perished in the flower of 
his youth, of a succotash-^urjeit* 

Cor. Potuvre enfant! But really, my 
dear host, I am surprised that you did not 
occasionally venture on themes more worthy 
of your genius. 

W. ^ Elder. I beg your pardon. Those 
were the very themes that suited my senius. 
Whenever I have undertak^a more lofty sub- \ 
jects, such as the services of Lafayette, for 
instance, or the Landing of the Pilgrims, or 
the Passage of the Deutware, I have failed 
signally; as much so, indeed, as some of our 
foreign fiddlers, who have recently attempted 
to transfer the sublimity and beauty of Nia- 
gara to their violins. • 

Cor. That woa a bold undertaking, oer^ 
tainly ; sufficiently difficult, I should say, for 
the pencil ; but (juite be]^ond the grasp, nay, 
foreign to the mission, either of stringed or 
wind instrument. 

W. the Elder, {aside.) The very remark 
which I made myself, to one of the arUsts in 
question ; but I got nothing but the epithet 
of old fogy in reply. You are no believer, 
then, Corinna, in descriptive music ? 

I Cor. Of course not. What perverseness 
thus to attempt to blend arts which the Cre- 
ator himself nath sepantted! Why, under 
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heaven, hare nine Muses^ if eaeh is to usurp 
the other's fuoetions ? 

W*the Elder, True, true ; and you, as the 
tenth, ought hesides to be eonclusiire author^ 
ity on such a ful^eet. But I am afraid her 
Serene Highness is displeased at my friyolity. 

Lady J. Not at all, old friend ; though,' I 
must say, you are a most strange compound. 
No, no; I like a bh of innocent fun, as well 
as any body, in any world. 

W, the Elder e I am delighted to hear you 
say so. I cenfess I had my misgiyings 
whether much joking was allowed in those 
l^essed tegions whioE jou aiis ift the habit of 
frequenting. 

Ladu J. And do you suppose that our 
blessed Father in heaven hatk bantslMd in- 
nocent mirth from any star in hi^ uniyerse? 

W, the Elder. Well, I have always had a. 
yague kind of feeling that it must be so ; but 
it would mightily astonish some of my o^ 
thodox' neighbors to hear it, I assure you. 
Tkey^ have drawn very different pictures both 
of the happiness and misery beyond the 
grave, from those which you have hinted at. 

iMdy J. AU mortal speculations touehing 
immortal experiences, must^ of course, be 
more or less tinged with error and presump- 
tion. The good Book hath said but little 
about these mysteries, and thereby hath left 
all the more spacious play-ground for poor 
human faneies to disport themselTes in; and 
they certainly have led their owners a most 
siatw^e- and capricious dance of it ; framing 
both joys and terrors alike removed from 
reason and the truth* Far be it firom me, 
my friend, to encourage any utiprofitable 
confeireaAces on theiie themes ; stiU less, to 
disolose aeorets which are not ibr mortal 
ears; but those same sour, puritanieiU no^ 
tioBS, to which you just now alluded; (and 
which were quite too common in my own 
litUe day on eadrth,) are so radically unsound^ 
so unworthy of Ood or of his children, so 
calculated to rob human life of its true relish 
and sienificanoe, that I feel bound, lis a 
truthful spirit, tdpi'ote&t against ^em wher- 
ever t may be. But no more on this head. 

W, the Elder » Go on^ your Ladyship, go 
on. I don't hear such preaching often, I 
assure you. 

€cr. No, indeed; our sister is truly a 
charming talker, when she gets fairly roused. 

Lady J, You ihust excuse me, friends. 
The theme is too grave a one to be lightly 
treated; I fear I have said too much, as it 
is. But, bless me, my worthy host, does 
your timepiece tell the truth ? Mid-day al- 
ready 1 Why, I have an appointment with 
Plato thisverr moment; so farewell, friends. 

W. the Elder, And must your Grace 
really leave us so abruptly? 

Lady /. I must, indeed, and withont fur 



ther delay or ceremony ; 'and so, once more, 
adieu 1 Yeu'U not forget that little affair I 
was speaking to you i^bout, Cora ? 

Cor, You may depend upon me, without 
fail. (Eoeit Lady Jhtne.) 

W, the Elder, What a divine being ! 

Chr, A perfect Psyche, is she not? 

W, the Elder, SHq is, indeed. Raphael 
himself never painted anything half so love- 
ly. May I, without impropriety,, inqnire 
what engagemeut she had reference to? 

Car. What, with Plata? Ob certainly. 
She is ^mrsuinii her metaphysical studies 
under his direction, and I need hardly add, 
that she is, by all odds, his pet pupil. 

W. the Elder, Indeed! It was the ap- 
pointenent with yourself, however, that I was 
asking about. 

Car, Ah, true, true. That's quite ano* 
ther affair^ Well, I see no harm in t^ng. 
You must know» then, that her Ladyship hais 
been occupying some of her leisure hours, 
lately, in putting Comus into Greek, and she 
feels somewhat delicate about presenting the* 
bard vrith her version of his poem, till she 
has consulted me as to its accuracy. Siie 
mig^t far better h«ve referred the matter to 
Plato ; for, as I told you before, she is more 
of a Hellenist than I am myself. 

W, the Elder, By the way, have you 
seen Oorlnne lately, Corinna ? 

Cor, I have. 

W, the Elder, Wheroy and how is she, and 
what is she doing? 

Cor, W^I, to resjWmdm your own style, 
she is in charming quart^v in. the star Oene- 
rentola, in tip-top health and spirits; and 
writing more delighlful romances than ever. 
You^ den't often get such rapid and satisfec- 
tory answers, do you, my old boy f 

W, the Elder,' You're not quiszing me, 
now? 

Cor, Honor br%ht. More than that, she 
if, as usual, the centre of a most agreeable 
circle, and is living on the borders €?a hdce, 
as much lovelier than Leman, as Jupiter is 
larger than Earth. I ought to know, for it's 
hardly a week since I niet your friends^ Mnl- 
ibran and Bymn^ there. 

W, the Elder, The denee you did ! And 
is Malibran the some syren, in the spirit, 
that she was in the body? 

Cnr, Oh, dcm't a^ so many c^iiestlons. 
Of course she is ; a most fascinating clo- 
ture. But I must be off. 

W. the Elder, What, so soon? 

Cor, Immediately. I have not a very 
long journey before me, however. 

W, the Elder, No, I suppose not more 
thah a thousand miUioUs of ssrial Imgues, 
or so. 

Cor, Only to the Fifth Avenue. 

W. the Elder, Indeed! 

Cor, And pray, what is there so strange 
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Ih thftt? I hftve been paying yisito to n 
young friend ther^ more oriess, for the last 
six months. 

JT. the Elder. And so joa know all about 
us New Yorkers t 

Cor, ^ Well, I have seen some little of your 
best 8ocieW» as you call it. 

W, the Elder, And I should infer, from 
that sarcastic tone, that you didn't think 
much of it. ^ 

Cor, Candidly, I do not. It inay seem 
ungracious to say so, ai^r partaking of its 
hospitalities; but so it is. Es^eciail^ do the 
evening entertainments, to which it is so ad- 
dicted, appear to me tp be liable to criticism. 

W,ihA Elder* Xour reasons, sw^et swan, 
your reasons. 

Oor. Well, in the &rBt place, there is al- 
ways such a mob of people present ; which, 
of itself, most grievously offends my eye, as 
an artirt. What signifies, indeed, elegance 
of figure, or brilliancy of costume, where we 
are all jammed togother, like so many ber- 
ries in a basket! And then, the infelici- 
tous arrangement of the lights, not collected 
in grand masses, and with 4ue regard to 
chiaro;scuro, but scattered all about, in a 
way to destroy the whola effect of the pic- 
ture. And then, the absurdly extravagant 
display of the supper-tables, loaded down 
with all manner of dainties and perishable 
knick-knacks and conceits in sugar; contrast- 
ing most painfully, my friend, with the en- 
tire absence of works of art, and of objects 
suggestive of bright thoughts and brilliant 
repartee; which to us Greeks, you know, 
were almost necessaries of life. Not to 
speak of the hot, stifling air, the mad flow of 
wine, and I regret to add, the painful pre- 
dominance of bad manikers. 

W^ the Elder, You certainly or^ rather 
severe on us, Corinna. 
. Cor, Don'V misunder^nd me» I don't 
mean to say that I haven*t stumbled over 
some dear, delightful 0I4 ladies and gentle- 
men, on th^s^ .occasional and a few young 
folks worth looking at and listening to. But 
far too many of the guests have been miser- 
able foplings^ strutting about, with their 
meagre figures encased in grotesque gar- 
ments, and with an insolence in their man- 
ner only equalled by their inanity ; and bold 
' YOung women, with high-pitched voices, and 
low-cut dresses, in whose faces I could see 
but fiEvint traces of that gentleness, delicacy, 
sensibility, which are the glory of our sex. 

W, the Elders You hafven't met with 
many of Shakspeare's women, then, at these 
soirees? 

. Cor, What* the Perditas, the Bosalinds, 
the Imogens? Oh no, no— no, no, no. You in- 
troduced this subject, my old fViend, remem- 
ber; and so you mustn't blame me for speak- 
ing out, in my own frank way, about it. 



W, the Elder, You're night, perfectly 
right. We de8ei*ve every wordof it. I have 
sometimes ventured on the same strain of 
remark, myself, but have uniformly b^en 
called a miserable old misanthrope for my 
pains. We certainly do behave very ridicu*' 
lously, and spend our money most a9i>snrdly. 

Cor. So it appears to me. I see a grand 
display of jewelry, furniture, equipages, in 
this fine town of yours, and a brilliant si^ht 
it is, I confess. But then there are other 
things, far more interesting, that I miss 
vastly. Where is your Qlyptotheca, and 
your Pinacotheoa 7 Where is your Jfardm 
des PlanteSf your Flower-Qarden, and above 
all, your Metropolitan Park, for the poor 
folks to taste the air in on holidays 7 

W, the Elder, Where, indeed 7 I not 
only see nothing of the sort, myself, but am 
very much afraid my great-great-grand-ohil- 
dren never will, either. 

Cor, Where, too, are thie statues of your 
Mueirimmi? Did we treat our beneihotora 
in this style 7 When I think of oUr own 
dear little Athens, that never, in its most 
prosperous state, had more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants in it,, and yet 
was adorned with such a brilliant marble 
po]julation, and then of this vast and flour- 
ishing metropolis of yours, and the strange: 
contrast it presents^ in this regard, I ^l as 
if you ought to be taken to task most a^ 
vercly^ for such negligence and perverse- 
ness. 

W, the Elder, Your rebuke is a most 
righteous one. 

Cor, But I must positively be off. 

W, the Elder, I am very sorry. Do pray 
stay, and scold us a little longer. Aonse- 
from Corinna is more agreeable than praise; 
from most people. 

Cor, An, you're a wicked old wag, I fear, 
for all that solemn phiz of yours. 

W, the Elder, By the way, have you seen 
Pindar recently? 

Cor, Not for a great while. 

W, the Elder, 1 had the honor of a call 
from him not long since. 

Cor, Indeed I You found hihi agreeap 
ble, I hope, 

W, the Elder, Very pleasant and chatty, 
I assure vou. 

Cor, but, my old host, are you ill the 
habit of having these spiritual receptions 7 

W, the Elder. Well, I see a few select 
ghosts occasionally ; seldom one of your beau*- 
ty and brilliancy, however. 

Cor, Ah, now you're beginning your 
compliments again—^ff I fly. 

IV. the JJlder, Well, if you must, you 
must. But do drop down soon again. 

Cor. 1 will, ana so, bye-bye. 

W, the Elder, Adieu, sweet Muse, adieu! 
{.Ej^VLt,) 
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" UNCLE TOM" IN FRANCE, 

" Lft Case da P^re Tom, ou Vie des N^gres 
en Amerique, par Henriette Beeoher Stoire. 
Tradaoiion de la B^oUi^re. Illustratioiui 
Anglused." We had heard of the transla- 
tion of *' Unele Tom's Cabin/' into French, as 
well as into many other European tongues, 
and foH a gieat curiosity to see this popular 
story in a »>reign dress. We, therefore, pro- 
ouied a Freneh copy, printed with excellent- 
type, on good paper, embellished with fifty 
engravings, and sold at the yery low rate of 
1 franc, w centimes. To translate the negro 
idiOTA) is, of course, impossible; and, indeed, 
a^ tn^laticm of many parts, would require 
more than a mere acquaintance with tiie 
English language; . some knowledge of the 
peculiar manners and customs at wo South, 
would be indispensable. One can imagine 
the amusement excited in a French theatre 
when S hakspeare's '* Othello" was beine per- 
formed ; and the actor, alluding to the hand- 
kerchief which caused so much mischief, 
rayed frantically for his ' * mouchoir" In the 
French transktion of ''Paeadisi Lost," 
"Hail, horrors, hail I" is thus rendered: 
**C(»Mtimt VOU9 poriez w>us, lea hotreurs, 
comment voua poriez vous P* In Voltaire's 
translation of one of Shakspeare's plays, we 
find this carious error : One of the charac- 
ters declares his resolution to carve for him- 
self a fortune with his sword. Voltaire put 
it into French, which means — 

4« WlMt«M« I fM Ua4t 7 With mj fword 

I will MoJbe a fortune cutting meaL** 

Another writer, shocked at such a blunder, 
undertook a more correct translation of the 
immortal bard. Coming to the following 
FMsage: 

M Bt»b each % mm, m f«lnt, po fphltlapg, 
•q dnU, to 4Md ia look, m wo&iegonit,** 
he conyerted the italicised words into " So 
griefl be off with you I" Recollecting these 
amusing anecdotes, we anticipated some di- 
yersion from our yritnessing the metamorpho- 
ses efl^ted upon Sambo and Topsy, Adolphe 
and Rosa, when changed into French gen- 
tlemen and lieufies. 

The translator says: "We haye been 
blamed for not haying translated the title of 
the American work, ' Uncle Tom's Cabin,'^ 
by/ La Case de I'Oncle Tom.' This would 
be literal, but not correct, and would conyey 
the idoa of the herb being an uncle surroun- 
ded by his nephews. This is not the fact. 
Certain aged persons of respectable charac- 
ter are called uncles, or aunts, m America, 
as we call them peres or mSres in France. 
They say, * Uncle 2bm,' ' Aunt Dorcas,' as 
we say * Ptre Antoine,* or * Mere JeannieJ " 
Afit^r this sensible defence, no one can ques- 
tion the propriety of the title; The preface 
contains an extract from an article in the 



*^ Journal dei Debats, by Mr. Lemoine, ft 
competent critic^ who speaks of the work in 
such terms as the followmg : — ^ 

" Here is a small yolume, which contains 
in some hundreds of paces, all the elements 
ofateyolution. ♦ ♦ Philosophical max- 
ims only in^uence a small number of literary 
Mid cuftiyated minds, but painting and the 
drama affdct the mass, and eyery indiyiduaU 
Now this book is a succession of Hying pic- 
tures, of representations of mart^, who 
rise one after the other, exhibiting their 
wounds, their blood, and their chains, and 
who demand justice in the name of human- 
ity, and aboye all, in the name of that 
Sayiour who suffered and died for them, a« 
well as for us." 

The translator declares that, if his readers 
de not consider the story as one of the most 
remarkable productions which haye appeared 
for many years, the fault will be nis, not 
theirs. 

It may be amusing to our readers to see 
how the humor and spii^t of seyeral passages 
haye eyaporated by the process of transla- 
tion. The sin which Miss Ophelia held in 
especial abhorrence and contempt, was 
*' shiftlessness," which we find rendered 
" Itfg^ret^." This may be a yery good word, 
and approach as nearly as possible to the 
original idea ; but any one wul admit that it 
is much less expressiye to us. Many words 
and phrases are entirely omitted in the 
French yolume ; perhaps from the impossi- 
bility of conyeying their meaning to the rei^ 
der. Topsy's result pf her reflections on her 
origin — ** 'epectlgrow'd"— isnotgiyen. Her 
plea for condemning herself about theft — 
'* Misses said I must 'fess— 4s translated^ 
"Madame m'ayait dtt d'ayoner.'' Cfaloe, 
Dinah, and all the other negroes, conyerse ia 
the same style as tl^eir masters and mis- 
tresses ; and thus not only Aeir amusing re- 
marks, but their touching expressions of 
grief, suffer much by iitie translation. Still 
there is quite enough to enchain the atten- 
tion and affoct the risible and lachrymal or- 
gans ; so that we fbund ours^yes laughing 
oyer Topsy'e pranks, and weeping by Eya's 
death-b^, although these scenes were de- 
scribed in a foreign language. 



DEATH OF PLINY THE ELDER* ♦ 

Pliny the Elder, the distinguished mem- 
ber of an ancient and noble family, irat 
born at Verona, A. D. 23. From his earliess 
youth he manifested sutprising eagerness for 

* Re1«t«d in a letter flrom PUnj the Toqnger, to lii« 
friend S'*ptitiaii<-al80 the appeannee of Mount yesuTiai 
daring that nemoraVIe eruption, which deetfoyed 
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the aequisition of knowledge, displaying an 
aptitude fiir beyond his years. This dispo- 
sition was most fully developed in opening 
manhood, and still remainea with nndimin- 
ished power, when business and professional 
oares neeessarily absorbed much of his atten- 
tion. Deeming every moment lost, which 
was not dedicated to study, or spent in pro- 
fitable employment, his devotion to political 
and Htenufy pursuits was only equalled bj 
the successful results of his efforts. It is 
related of him, that while at dinner, his cus- 
tom was to make one of his attendants read 
akmd to him from such works of a valuable 
character as he might select. Fulfilling the 
injunction of Seneca, "Probates it aque 
Hbros semper lege" — being thus placed in 
contact witn the best society in every period 
of former history — with the wisest, the best, 
the bravest, the purest characters who had 
adorned hUmanitjr, and at the same time 
bringing his superior judgment to bear upon 
what he read, is it surprising that he should 
have reaped the merited rewards of such a 
course ? The profundity of his acquirements, 
his irreproachable character, and well-disci- 
plined mind, all secured for him the respect 
and esteem of his countrymen. At one time 
a brave officer in the field, again, an Augur 
at Rome, and then Gbvemor of Spain, he dis- 
charged the duties incumbent upon each of 
these positions with an accuracy, a prompti- 
tude, and a propriety, which enoited the ap- 
proval of every one. He has left behind him 
many testimonials of his diligent and profit- 
able literary labors, in numerous valuable 
treatises. No small degree of that notoriety 
which attaches to the name of Pliny, is due 
to the particular manner of his death, con- 
cerning which erroneous opinions are not 
unfrequently entertained. Some have sup- 
posed that he, while casually visiting Mount 
Vesuvius, in consequence of a sudden erup- 
tion, was unexpectedly overtaken by a 
shower of ashes, and buried beneath it. 
Others, indnlgine in more poetic details, 
have portrayed his death in such romantic 
colors, that the reader is at once induced to 
regard the entire account as little less than 
another Empedoclean story. It is then truly 
interesting, as well as gratifying, to the stu- 
dent of history, to find presented before him 
a faithful history of the occurrence, as re- 
lated by one who was himself a partial ob- 
server of those scenes which there transpired. 
The ft>llowing Is a translation of a letter 
from Pliny the Younger to his friend Sep- 
tltlus, containing a description of this erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius, and the circumstan- 
ces attending the death of his uncle Pliny the 
Elder. The facts are stated in such a plain, 
candid and familiar manner, that they com- 
mend the narrative directly to the notice and 
belief of every reader. Pliny's death occur- 



red in the seventy-ninth year of the Chris- 
tian era, he being then in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age. It is a well-known fact, that 
Pompeii was overwhelmed at this time, and 
covered to the depth of many feet, by the 
vast quantities of ashes and stones which 
elected, together with the melted lava, from 
the craters, descended upon that city an|i the 
surrounding plain. The general interest 
which has been awakened by the subsequent 
exhuming of Pompeii and Herculaneura, 
with all their thousand curiosities, vrill, we 
hope, justify us in presenting this sketch of 
the manner in which they were for many 
years entirely blotted out from among the 
cities of the earth. The circumstances of the 
philosopher's death have gained for him the 
appellation of the " Martyr of Nature**' 

Lirna. 
" You desire me to furnish you with an 
account of the death of my uncle. In order 
that you may with greater accura^ trans- 
mit the facts to posterity. It af&rds me 
pleasure to comply with your wish : for I see 
that an immortality of glory will attend his 
death, if it be commemorated by you. Al- 
though he died under circumstances of such 
a character, that he will always live in the 
record of the destruction of this beautifnl 
country — as cities and nations are immor- 
talized by a remarkable event — although he 
himself has penned very many works, which 
will survive him, still, the enduring nature 
of your productions will add much to the 
perpetuity of his fame. I deem those truly 
nappy to whom it hae been granted through 
the gifts of the Gods, either to perform acts 
worthy of being recorded, or to write matter 
worthy of being read. Tho»e are the most 
fiftvored who excel in each of these. Among 
the number of the latter will my uncle ever 
be found, both because of his own and^ your 
literary productions. I undertake this ac- 
count the more readily since I also demand 
a fulfilment of your promise. He (i. e. Pliny 
the Elder) was at Misenum, and was in per- 
son commanding the fleet. The ninth day 
before the Kalends of September, (or the 23d 
of August,) the seventh hour having nearly 
arrived, my mother informed him that a 
cloud had appeared, of uncommon site and 
appearance. He, having previouftly enjoyed 
the pleasant sun, and afterwards a cold bath, 
had taken his meals, and was now reclining, 
engaged in study. Calling for his slippers, 
he gained an elevated position, whence this 
remarkable phenomenon could be best ob- 
served. A cloud arose, (it was a matter of 
uncertainty to those regarding it at a dis- 
tance, from what mountain it ascended ; af- 
terwards it was found to have been Vesu- 
vius,) whose appearance and shape no other 
tree can so aecurately refnresent as a pine : 
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ior rising aloft with » yery long trunk, it 
spread out above into several branobes. I 
suppose that this form maj have been due 
to the faet, that being elevated by the force 
of some vigorous blast, then deserted by it 
as it failed, or borne down by its own weighty 
it disappeared in, a lateral direction. The 
eloud appeared at one time white, at another 
dusky, and sometimes filled with dark spots, 
just as it contained either earth or ashes« 
The phenomenon seemed to this learned man 
remarkable, and one deserving a closer ex- 
amination. He orders a fast-sailing vessel 
to be prepared, and gives me leave to aiocom- 
pany him if I desired. I replied that I pre- 
ferred to study, and that he himself had per* 
haps given me some writing which should 
be attended to. He left the house, taking 
with him his writing tablets. The sailors on 
board the fleet belonging to Retina, terrified 
at the imminent danger, (for that village was 
near the mountain ,nor was there any way 
of escape therefrom, except with the assist- 
ance of ships — besought bim to flee from the 
alarming aanger. His design is changed, 
and what he at first commenced, from a 
spirit of inquiry alone, he now determines to 
perform from a feeling of the noblest benevo- 
lence. The gallejrs are launched, and he 
embarks with the intention of rescuing not 
only the inhabitants of Ketina, but also muay 
others: for the pleasant character of the 
shore had attracted a dense population. 
Hastening to that spot whence others had 
just fled, with a steady helm he steers di- 
rectly for the scene of peril, in so composed 
and fearless a state of mind, that he dictated 
and noted down all the changes, all the 
phases of the phenomenon, as they were ob- 
served with his own ejres. Now a shower of 
ashes fell upon the ship; as he approached 
neater, it became warmer and more dense. 
Pumice stones also followed, and fragments 
of roek, blackened, burnt, and broken, by the 
aoUon of the fire« There was then a sudden 
shoaling of the water^ and the shore was ob- 
structed by the masses* thrown from the 
mountain. Hesitating a little whether he 
should return soon, to the pilot advising 
him to that effect, he replied* ** Foriunefavors 
ike brave — seek Fomponianusf,** He (i. e, 
Pomponianus) was at Stabix, separated by 
an intervening bay ; for there the sea rolls in 
upon the shore, which winds and curves in- 
ward. Pomponianus, although the dangier 
was not as yet very imminent, yet truly ob- 
vious, finding it increasing, collected all his 
baggage from the nearest positions, asd de- 
posited it in his ships, confident of being able 
to escape, if the wind should subside, with 
which blowing exactly fair, my uncle had 
then entered the port. Lanmng, he em- 
braces him trembling, encourages, and ex- 
horts him to be of a stou^ heart. In order 



that he might forget his foars in a sense of 
his security, he orders himself to be carried 
to the bath. Having washed, he reelincd, 
supped, and appeared really cheerful, or, 
what is equally remarkabb, behaved as one 
would who was in line spirits. Meanwhile, 
from Mount Vesuvius, in many plaoes, 
biased very broad flames, and lofty fires, 
whose briilianey and splendor were aug- 
mented by the darkness of the night, d 
order to dissipate the fears of those around 
him, he commanded the villas which had 
been deserted and left without inhabitants, 
in consequence of the alarm of the peasantSt 
to be set on fire. He then sought rest, and 
slept very soundly ; for the passage of his 
breath, which, on account of his large per- 
son, was deeper and more sonorous than 
usual, was heard by those who were watch* 
ing at his threshold. But the entrance ta 
the eating-room was so rapidly filling up with 
ashes mixed with pumice stones, that had he 
remained longer on his couch, it would have 
been impossible for him to have gotten out. 
Aroused from his sleep, he came forth and 
returned to Pomponianus and others, who 
remain^ awake on guard. A consultation 
is now held, whether they should remain 
within the houses, or walk out into the open 
fields. The houses swayed to and fro in con- 
sequence of the frequent and powerful trem- 
blings of the earth, and, as it were, moved 
from their foundations, seemed to totter 
hither and thither. In the open air, on the 
other hand, was to be feared the fall of the 
pumice stones, although they were compara* 
lively light and porous. A comparison of 
dangers, however, decided the latter to b^ 
the least, and while one reason conquered 
another in him, one fear prevailed over an- 
other in his companions. Having placed pil- 
lows upon their heads, they l^und them 
there with linen girdles. Ihis served as i^ 
protection against the falling fragments* 
Now at one instant the light of day shone 
forth ; at another, there was night, darker 
and denser than all other nights, which nei-* 
ther the countless torch-like emissions of 
flame nor the various lights could irradiate* 
It pieced him now to approach the sea- 
shore, and from the nearest point discover 
whether there was any chance of escape by 
the sea, which up to this time had remained 
rough and boisterous. Therp, reclining upon 
a linen cloth, which had been spread down 
for him, he twice called for cold water and 
drank. Then the flames and the smell of 
sulphur-~a sure precursor of flame — drove 
away his companions, in flight, and awoke 
bim. Supported by two attendants, he rose 
up, yet unmediately fell. I suppose bis 
breath was obstructed by the dense smoke, 
and his stomach closed, which was naturally 
weak, and subject to nausea, producing fre- 
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quent erocfcationB; Throe days afterwards 
his body was found, perfect, uninjured, and 
^vith no article of bis dress displaced. The 
general aspect of the body was rather thai of 
one asleep, than of one who was dead. Du- 
ring this time, I and ray mother were at 
Misenum. But you hare asked nothing re- 
lating to his history, nor do you wish any 
other facts save those connected with his 
death, I will therefore conclude, adding 
only this single remark, that I have truly 
related all the ciroamstanoes which tran- 
spired while I was present, and such as I 
learned immediately, at a time when the 
facts could be most accurately stated. Of 
these you can select those roost worthy of 
note. The former properly- belong to a let- 
ter — the latter to a history. The former you 
may communicate to k mead — the latter to 
the public generalty. FarewelL'' 



MULE-TRACKS IN SOUTH-AMERICA. 

THIRD PART. 

From any height which commands a view 
of the campagna, streams that have their 
soturces in the Sierra are to be seen running 
southerly and eastward. Unequal in volume, 
and allowing of no navi^tion, they serve 
but to enrich and keep alive the almost tro^ 
pical vegetation. To cross these, one must 
not calculate on bridges ; horses must ford 
and men must wade. If there exist a bridge, 
it may, if not alread^^ be buried in a swollen 
torrent. Like the violent passions that sud- 
denly break (m the calm and serene counte- 
nance of one of Italians daughters, or the 
storms that springs without forewarning, 
over the long calms of the equator, so the 
rio that to-day you despise, ia toNSiorrow 
like a terrible avenger, with a wrath to be 
appeased onlj^ by some sweeping devasta- 
tion, and a noise to be heard, tnough onlv to 
wailing forests or some benighted travdfler. 
But speaking of water, let us not forget the 
fountains^ With Pagan, or if you will. 
Catholic titles, and running fh>m mouths of 
sculptui^ed stone beneath the shadow of some 
church, or np- welling. from rude rocks Vrhich 
the hand of man may have fashioned but has 
not arranged, they are ever welcome and 
pleasant. Who knows not how the ancient 
painters sought their ideal, whether of pasto- 
ral scenery or the expression of human form 
and character, around fountains, the most 
ancient as well as most permanent of Asiatic 
erections? We find fountains in South 
America, by churches that have fallen into 
ruins — the living water still running fresh 
and free, where the living voice has been 
silenced, and the listeners turned to dust 

That the Moors were the first conquerors 



of South America is evidenced on every hand. 
Earthquakes have not effaced the tokens of 
thmr architeeture. From the steeples of 
cathedral churches to their bases, from the 
meanest hut of pita to the high-storied brick 
dwelling, the influence of Asiatic taste may 
be easily traced. 

An awful scent is in the air. A mule 
laden with garlic is tramping by, and seems 
fain to keep us company as we leave^ the 
chief plaza, and, accoutred for a further jour- 
ney, turn our horses' heads towards the Gar- 
aguata — a swift-running stream, watering 
the valley of Antimano — having in view the 
village of Las Juntas, elevated on its south- 
em ridge, and known for a posada stored 
with sausages and pork, puddings and dried 
beef, for the entertainment of travellers. 
Till we arrive there we must subsist on cold 
boiled poultry and hard boiled egss. Thence 
over picturesque eround we passby the val- 
ley or Aragua to Victoria, reaching it by the 
bed of a torrent that has long since given up 
the ghost. What waving hills, and plains, 
and slopes have girded us in our nimble 
passage. The whole country seems alive 
with motion. Trees and shrubs, sugar, in* 
di^o, maize and cocao plantations, beneath 
bright skies, give a light and airy aspect, that 
cheers the heart, and inclines one rather to 
loiter than urge his beast forward. ^ But a 
good ragout is necessary for the cravings of 
a South American stomach, and a good ra- 
gout cannot be got without due preparation. 
Perhaps you prefer mutton or kid, and these 
articles, certainly, don't drop down from the 
clouds. Passing from Victoria to San Man- 
teo, we come in sight of the estate of Boli- 
var, where is still a vast sugar mill. San 
Mateo, leads on to Tulmero a great mercan« 
tile depot. The direction is no^ vrest, and 
our Cne of march is around the base of 
mountains. Pushing on from Maracay to 
the lake of Valenoici, we avail ourselves of a 
boat to push out upon the ruffled vrater, and 
leaving our mules to be taken round by a 
hombre de provec^ero, adopt this long and eir- 
onitous route to the city. Mountains, like 
naturiU bastions, hem us round, shutting out 
from sight all iVirther view. It is on these 
hcttghts armies have been stayed, by a voice 
sterner than by which imperial Rome 
fixed her limits at the Rubicon. Here bat- 
ties have been fought, and armies, long sub- 
ject to disaster, cut off from retreat, have re- 
gained the trophies of their victors, and 
" ruled, for the time, sovereigns of the as* 
cendant.'^ It would require but a modicum 
of imagination to see those armies again 
marshalled in the mist that rests upon toese 
hills, or even their nughty conflicts as the 
sheeted flamed of a descending sun break np 
this mist into strange and moving masses. 

But to make the present past. This lake 
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was the scene of one of my most tragic 
American adventures. As we flew — ^ajoj* 
ous company — in our light sail-boat, the 
roving song of an English smaggler came, 
by some strange fanti^y, into our mind : 

On, throagli th« groand-sea, diove I 

Light on the larboard bow! 
There*! a nine-knot breesn abort) 

And a tucking tUe below I 

Hath! ft>r the beaoon iUlt: 
Tbe vkalking ganger't fl j, 
Down with your ttndding m^ 
LetJibandlbr^taUff/} 



Hurrah, ft>r the light onee more 1 
Point her for 8hark*t Note Head, 

Our friendii can keep the thort, 
Or the tkulking gaager*t dead. 

On, through the ground-tea, thovt I 

Light on the larboard b w ! 
Th- re*t a nioe-koot breese above, 

And a tucking tide below! 

The cool breeze, fresh from the mountains, 
the broad expanse of water, ruffled now and 
then into white foam, the sounding of the 
waves as they beat upon a rocky shore, or 
were almost smothered within the latticed 
foliage of some fallen trees, engendered an 
elasticity of feeling that to a traveller through 
the sultry heats of South America, is apt to 
be as novel as it is welcome. Our craft was 
soon drawn into a rapid current — ^the '^suck* 
ing Ude'' tbat I had somewhat prophetically 
anticipated in my far-drawn song. More 
than once a strong eagle swooped down, and 
before dropping on our wake for whatever 
fish might chuice to turn up, wheeled in 
ever-narrowing circles round us. The last 
adventurer met a deadly fate. My rifle was 
true to its aim ; and, with a few additional 
paces gained, the lord of the dreary solitudes 
of space was my victim. Such, alas I had 
been the fate too often of liberty in this re- 
public Whilst soaring high, with a feeling 
that seemed capable of spurninj^ all re- 
straints, and glorying in its own mheren t 
strength and might, it has stooped but to its 
doom, and in place of finding a refuge 
amidst men, human power and will have been 
arrayed against it. The strugi^les of the 
States of &ath America for political ind&i 
pendence, has illustrated every article in the 
creed of tynmts, as well as every principle 
in the heart of patriots. But whither is our 
vessel veering? Voices hail it from the 
shore. Alarm seems to seize our helmsman. 
The bogaa share it Gracios Dios ! What 
is going to happen ? 

ft was in vam we shouted. The sails were 
being- furled by the bogas^ and the boat 
glided gently towards a thicket. Soon, dark, 
lurking, Spanish forms were discoverable — 
low, short-built men of sinister aspect, who 
carried stealth in dieir very featares, as an 



acknowledgment they had no right to live. 
We were hailed and demahded the meaning 
of this ; but before answer could be returned, 
the boat had grounded, and was surrounded 
by men armed with muskets, and defiant 
looks . No choice was left but to step ashore, 
which we did not do, however, without a 
somewhat urgent invitation. 

"We have seen you lurking along the 
shore,*' said the chief, " and have no doubt of 
your intentions. We will have no intruders 
here, however, on our mining rights. So it 
is best you should take warning. Indeed, it 
will be a matter of consultation with us, 
whether you are not ib the pay of the gov- 
ernment^ 

Upon this, donbly environed, we were led 
along through a narrov^ defile, (o a coverture 
of shrubbery, that rose in circular form 
around. Sitting on the verdant turf that 
formed the bottom, we could discover the 
golden metal glittering wherever the rock 
above protruded. We were not allowed to 
suffer either hunger or thirst. The idea of 
taking away a specimen of the imbedded 
mineral haunted me. My companion, en- 
gaging, as the safest method, to stay by the 
boat, or rather by the chances the captors 
might allow for return, I Was the more ready 
to trust myself to the hazards of curiosity. 
Up I sprang into the Uiickety mounting 
higher and higher. The loose soil crumbled 
beneath the working of my hands and feet. 
It was truly an auriferous mould. Wher- 
ever sttnl'ght could 'break through, the gol- 
den particles, sometimes in solid mass, were 
gleaming. When gaining the highland, I 
was stillprotected by trees and plants from 
observation. It was occasionally next to im- 
possible to force a passage. Suddenl^jr, I 
neard a low hammering. An opening in a 
crumbling quartz rock to my right, which 
might have been the work of nature or art, 
gave me a glimpse of a scene which brought 
to mind the wealth of the later Incas and the 
early glories of Pizarro. There, in the open 
air, m an immense hollow and with the cop- 
pice cleared away^ low fumades were glow- 
ing. I observed no smoke ascended. Moving 
by, hurriedly, and with ladles of what ap- 
peared molten metal, were some ton or 
twelve men. Again and again these return- 
ed to the furnaces, that seemed to burn more 
brightly vrith the decline of day. With 
ni^t these fires were extinguished. The 
smiths left their forges, to go Heaven knows 
where I For myself, I had no covert, and a 
storm was rising. Masses of broken cloud 
dashed across the sky above. I heard the 
cry of sea-birds hastening inland. I will 
defer describing a tropical storm of which 
this might be the bordering edge. Enough 
that every element of nature seemed invoked 
— 41re, air, earth and water. Impelled by 
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oarioaitj, I stole down into this anlegalised 
retreat, gently and cautiously. A low, In- 
dian figure was oroucbing by the smoulder* 
ing embers of a farnace— crouching so low, 
and presenting such a rolled np figure, that 
I doubted whether it were man or woman. I 
stooped to the form, and addressed it in 
Spanish. My object was to secure a guide 
to Tidencia. To linger in this place of trea- 
sure were certain death. It was a woman 
who returned my answer. With a searching 
look, and a change of expression, that the 
embers she had blown with her mouth more 
completely to distingnish me, retealed, she 
sprang up with an agility that alarmed me, 
and bKl me wait a few moments. Those few 
moments, how terrible and long they nrovedl 
But this was my only hope. I had already, 
on gaining a full view of the country, dis- 
trusted my power of traversing it. The In- 
dian woman, on making her appearance, 
bore a somewhat heavy handle on ner back, 
and held in her hand what proved a portion 
of a biroken bar of eold. Bu>w through the 
watches of the night we threaded the long 
waste of country that lay between this spot 
and Valencia, nalting at day-break, might 
well find a place on the record of the mar- 
vellous. There was nothing like a path. We 
followed the course of a torrent. Trees, 
rocks and hills assumed, in the gloom, the 
strangest forms. I saw the ancient Titons 
hewing into the bowels of the earth, and ar- 
mies led along in chains by spectre victors. 
What images will not a pained, excited, and 
alarmed imagination throw upl On ap- 
proaching Valencia, I felt in mv pocket for 
my passport. It was damp, and the 4>harac- 
ters were almost effaced. Nevertheless it 
was sufficient for identity. The Indian wo- 
man handed me the mass of gold for safer 
keeping, lest she should be searched at the 
barrier. We did not, however, enter togeth- 
er. She requested me to enter first, promis- 
ing to meet me in the grand square, which 
she never did, though I lingered in Valencia 
for weeks. So her treasure was unreclaimed. 
She had won her freedom, and, it may be, 
feared to be again enslaved. 

Freedom is above gold; and the child of 
Nature may be happy without the luxuries 
of life. 

** And is l^is the great lesson you learnt 
from your sojourn in South America V* 

"Yes, sir." 

" And what of your companion f 

"He had the privilege of water convey- 
ance in the direction of Caraocas.'' 



The "National Portrait Gallery" under its 
new proprietors promises to be a splendid 
work. The gentlemen who now have it in 
charge are fuUy up to their task. 
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Th« Planter; Ob, Thirteen Years in 
THE South. By a Northern Man. 

It is the Southern side — the sunny side 
of slavery— which this book takes, and really 
the pictures of comfort are such as the poor 
of any country might envy. The author 
speaks from his own observation, and he 
makes "Uncle Tom's Cabin," generally, an 
abode of peace, well furnished with the ne- 
cessaries of life, and not unfrequently with 
its comforts, and even elegancies. It is a 
book on one side, and those who have read 
the other should read this. It is impossible 
to read it, without seeing that justice is not 
generally done to the South, in what is writ- 
ten and spoken. The general rule is, that 
slaves are well treated, well content, well fed 
and clothed, well cared for in sickness and 
old age. It is further remarkable, as this 
work shows, that, as a class, they are more 
moral in mass, and more in number religious, 
than the lower classes of any other race or 
country; — ^thatthe benefit to the poor African 
of captivity, and of his retention here in 
bondage, over anything he could have en- » 
joyed in Africa, or can, or ever has enjoyed in 
Ireedom here — is decided— marked as by the 
broad seal of Providence. And lastly,' it is 
shown that the sympathy of the North— of 
England, of the world, has more fitting ob- 
jects at home, or anywhere else, than in dis- 
turbing the peacefulrelations of slaves in the 
South with tneir masters, who care more, and 
really and ever do more for them, than inter- 
vening humanity has ever done or proposed 
to do. On the whole, the book is sprightly in 
style, thrilling in incident, and puts things, all 
along, right side up. Its narratives are well 
conducted, and distinguished by such variety, 
wit and satire, as will agreeably entertain, 
while the moral tone and christian sincerity 
of the author will inspire full confidence in 
his statements. H. Hooker, Publisher, Phil- 
adelphia. 

^ Milton's Poetical Works. — Messrs. Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
just published the complete works of John 
Milton, in an elegant 12mo. volume, bound 
after the antique style. The work is edited 
with marked industry, by Mr. Charles Dex- 
ter Cleveland, w^o furnishes a well-written 
preface. It coptains also a life of the author, 
and preliminary dissertations on each poem, 
with notes critical and explanatory. Besides, 
there is a general index to the subjects of 
Paradise Lost, and a verbal one to the other 
poems. The editor states, that in presenting 
a correct text of Milton, he has consulted Sir 
Bdgerton Bridges', Todd's, Mitford's,and the 
editions of all others having the slightest re- 
putation. He does not say that his work "is 
immaculate;" but this he asserts, and very 
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justly we auspect:— "I can truly say, i,ha,i 
great and unwearied pains have been taken 
to avoid errors both in the text and the in* 
dex." Todd's Milton, we have ever consi* 
dered, a very imperfect one ; but we had no 
idea, until we read Mr. Oleaveland's asser- 
tion, that the errors of his Indexes could 
reach the large number of three tAoumnd 
three hundred and sixty-two, Mr. Cleaveland 
states, that in bringing out this edition of 
Milton^ he sought to make it one which should 
be critical enough for the scholar, full enough 
for the general reader, and beautiful enough 
for the table of the opulent; while it should be 
cheap enough for tne school-room, and for 
the dwellings of those, whoee limited means 
prevent them from buying expensive books, 
its popularitv, we hope, will show that he 
has succeeded, 

Uand Book of Univcesal Geooeaphy.— 
This book forms a volume of Putnam's Cyclo- 
pedia, and will unquestionably meet with a 
large demand. It is prepared with care, and 
especially with an adaptation to the Ameri- 
cau reader. That it is perfect, we do not 
think; but that it is as perfect as any book of 
the kind which has recently appeared, is very 
clear. The editor has consulted the best au- 
thorities in the country, acknowledging his 
indebtedness to some of them; — for instance. 
Gov. Seward, M. de Sartiges, and Mr. Kene- 
dy, late superintendent of the Census Bureau, 
at Washington. A list of abbreviations is 
a very valuable addendum to this work; 
the whole thing, indeed, is a credit to all 
concerned. It is quite as valuable in all 
parts, to the American reader, as McCul- 
lough ; indeed, it possesses accounts of new 
places, whieh are not contained even in that 
admirable gazetter. 

Livss OF THB Brothers Humboldt.— ^The 
Harpers have just issued a vei^ neat 12mo. 
of 398 pages, containing the lives of Alex- 
ander and William Humboldt. It is trans- 
lated and arranged from the German of 
Klencke and Schlesier, by Juliette Bouer, 
and is embellished with portraits of the emi- 
nent brothers. The life of eaeh has its claims 
to favor; the first, by reason of its adventure 
in various parts of the world; the last, on a>o- 
count of the seholarship and statesmanship 
of its hero. Old and young will gain much 
useful knowledge by a perusal of this book, 
especially that part of it comprising the tra- 
veller's adventures, necessarily of ^e most 
interesting, quality and character. 

Dr. Cox's Interviews, Membrable and 
Useful; fontts the subject of a neat 12mo. 
volume, of aibout 330 pages, which comes to 
OS from the Harpers* The venerable author 
is settled otev the first Presbyterian Church, 
in the city of Brooklyn, and has been long 
prominent in the world, not only among his 
own denomination) but Muong aU the other 



sects and creeds. He is a very clever though 
somewhat eccentric man, and ought to be 
able to make a valuable book; which, let us 
add, the one in notice, barring its classical pe* 
dantries, unquestionably is. The interviews 
it embraces, are those had by its author with 
Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Emmons, John Quincy 
Adams, **two pseudo-apostles," and a fash- 
ionable lady at Calais, France; and they are 
preceded by reflections miscellaneous, in an 
inscription to twelve ruling elders in the 
Presbyterian Chnroh. The style of the rev- 
erened author is very peculiar ; yet what it 
lacks in roundness and cleanliness-^if we 
may so express ourselves of its sentences-^it 
makes up in effectiveness. We have read the 
book thus far but cursorily, but shall ex- 
amine it more closely at the earliest moment 
we can do so. 

Roland Trevor. — This is a personal nar- 
rative, from the press of Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co., of our city, the object of vrhich origi- 
nally was to influence and direct the career 
of a son of the author* The hero is certainly 
a very sensible gentleman, and possessed of 
high moral qufilities. The end sought by 
his book would justify an autobiography 
far more meagre in incident than is his.* 
One is not disposed to criticise thought, 
style, or plot, m a book written with so 
warmly affectionate an object as that which 
we notice. ** I wanted to benefit an only son 
who is now no more," says the author. 
"Good sir," we reply, "yonr motive was ad* 
mirable ; we cannot view, w'ith a critic's eye, 
the literary character of your book ; its sim* 
pie, common-place incidents excite regard 
at once, because of the noble purpose for 
which they were written." " iK>Iand Tre- 
vor," however, contains more to recommend 
it than the mere high purpose of its author 
in writing. There is information toucliing 
manners and customs in various parts of oar 
country, which is valuable; while young 
men generally may gather from its pages 
much knowledge as to the best method 
of piloting themselves alone the voyage of 
life. ^ Sudi a book, if young rolks vrould onl^ 
read it, is calculated to neutralize the perni- 
cious influences wielded by your Beynoldsesy 
your Ainsworths, your Melvilles and-^we 
add, with hat in hand — ^the productions of 
certain lady writers, who shall be nameless. 
But young folks have had their palates vitia- 
ted by these high-seasoned entremets, and 
they are loth to feed on plain joints. 

Wordsworth's American MiscBLLANr.—- 
The second volume of this prettily-printed 
and useful book of entertaining, knowledge, 
has been issued by Phillips, Sampson k Co., 
of Boston. It cannot fail to. be popular, for 
it is exactly in keeping with the peculiar 
pictorial wants of the times. The author 
knows what lie is i^i>oat. 
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LiifOARD's HisTORt Of ENQitAND. — MeMrs. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Boston, have just 
issued tho first volume of a new edition of 
this work, which they propose to complete in 
ten volumes. It is printed from the last Lon*> 
don edition, published in 1849-50, and po»> 
sesses the latest additions of its author, in* 
volving at times the r6*writing of several 
pages, and the reversal of many opinions for* 
merly expressed. It is the fourth American 
edition which has appeared, the first being 
published as early as 1819. The editor has 
added some notes to illustrate the text, but 
generally Bpeaking, a close copy of the last 
London edition hM been studlied. Df, lin* 

fard was, up to the time of his death — IStfa 
uly, 1651-^a catholic At one tame, he was 
offered high honors in the church, which he 
declined, a cardinal's hat even havine been 
tendered to him by Pope Leo XIL ^ fie 
writes, considering his ehuroh predilections, 
quite impartially indeed, as authority, we 
consider him quite as reliable as the careless 
and prejudiced infidel Hume, or the polished, 
but at tunes, unscrnpuloue Macaul^. 

Mkmoir op ths Ret. W. A. B. John- 
soir.-^essrs. Robert Carter & Sonp^of New 
York, have sent us a 12mo. of 385 pages, 
neatly bound in cloth, with thb title. It 
embraces a record of the life of an excellent 
man, who devoted himself to the offices of a 
missionary at Sierra Leone, in Africa ; and 
isi^refaoed by a notice from Dr. Tynff. It 
is mdeed a truly valuable book, in ail res* 
pects. The subject of the memoir was a re- 
markai^le man. Well may Dr. Tya^ say 
his course was efEsotive, though short; intel- 
ligent, thpueh with little of preparation ; ele* 
vated,thou(pi possessedof but little of world's 
greatness. It will truly '* appeal to Toun 
men to stir up the gifV within them. It wiJ 
show what creat things the love of Christ 
may aoe(MnpTisk with very feeble outward 
means of innuenoe." 

A Child's Histobt or EyoLANn. — ^The 
first volume of this work, now in course of 
publication in Household Words, has been 
I ssued b;^ the Harpers. Dickens being the 
author, its axcdlenoe is a matter of course. 

A HiSToar of Nsao. — ^This is another 
volume of Jacob Abbot's seriee of lives of 
celebrated characters, now being published 
by the Haroers* It is got up in beautiful 
style, like all iis predecessors ; binding, ty- 
pographv, engravings, &c., all of the most 
admirable character. The author is one of 
three very clever brothers, all of whom at 
present are employing their very available 
talents in behalf o^ the wealthy Cliff street 
publishers. 

"Punch's Peihb Notilists.''— "The Pat 
Contributor," and ''Travels in London," form 
the contents.of another volume of Appleton's 
Popular Library. Theaeeont^tsure all pro- 



ductions of Thackeray, and possess the pecu"- 
liar charms of that admirable author. Where 
a man trifles so sensibly as does Thackeray, 
the most stolid dignity may doff his cap to 
him, and yet stand perfectly well at the court 
of propriety. Comic writings so called, is 
generally like a mere succmsion of grotesque 
contortione of the face in a eircus clown ; 
comic writing, to be really effective or clas- 
sical, must be modelled after Shakespeare, 
Swift, Sterne, I^ckens, Irving, Pauldingi and 
Thackeray. 
HifliTORio Doimrs RsLxvirs to Nafolson 

BONAPARTS, AND HISTORICAL ClRTAINTISS RB- 
8FKCTI1IO THV EaRLT HiSTORV OF AmIRICA. 

This wondeifal book has iust been repub- 
lished bv Robert Carter i Brothers, Jnew 
York. It first appeared in 1819, and as the 
preface indicates, many things spoken of in 
the present tense to which the past would 
new oe applicable. It was written by Wbate- 
ly, and the object of it was to meet and over- 
throw arguments used by Hume and others, 
touching the superiority of evidence, of ex* 
perience ever evidence of testimony ; or, ra- 
ther, the importance of having one corrobo- 
rated by the other, in order to a full conviction 
of the truth. Both would seem to favor the 
supposition that th^re was a Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and yet when one examines the argu- 
ments of our author to the contrary, he may 
well be pardoned for thinking a doubt not 
altogether ridiculous. Infidels find this book 
a hard one to master. 

Thi Heir of RBDCLTFFB.^-Appleton & Co. 
send forth a republication of an English 
novel, with this title. It embraces two 
volumes, and is from the pen of the author 
of the "Two Guardians," "Henrietta's 
Wish," " The Kings of England," &c. We 
think we shall venture to read the Heir of 
Redclyffe; first, because it has an entertain- 
ing look, and second, because those whose 
judgment we oonnder good, speak of it most 
favorably. 

"Agatha's Husband" forms No. 181 of 
Harper's Library of Select Novels, and is 
from the pen of the auUior of "Olive," "The 
Ogilvies,'' "The Hero of the Familj," &o. 
From the rapid glance we have given its 

?ages, we pronounce it a tolerable story, 
'he author certainly has a tolerable reputa- 
tion, and hence one might readily suppose, 
would hardly make an intolerable book. 

Four Seasons. — A neatly executed volume 
is this, from Phillip^, Sampson & Co., Bos- 
ton. It embraces religious lectures on pe- 
culiar phenomena in the four seasons; vis, 
the resurrection of spring, the triumplml 
arch of summer, the euthanasia of autumn, 
and the coronation of winter, which lectures 
were delivered to the students in Amherst 
College in 1845, '47, '48, and '49, by Presi- 
dent Hitchcock. Three editions have been 
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published, an evidence of public appreciation, 
ttiily indicating that public taste has still a 
leaven of purity, which if well kneaded in, 
will make a healthy and moral literature 
once more a paying investment. 

Genesis and Geologt. — Another good book 
is this; written for a ffood end, which has 
just been issued by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
It comprises an investigation into the recon- 
ciliation of the modern doctrines of Geology, 
with the declarations of scsipture, and was 
written by Denis Grofton, B. A. An intro- 
duction by President Hitchcock accompanies 
the volume. 

LITERART ANn SCIENTinC GOSSIP. 

Messrs. King & Baird have printed in verr 
neat style-r-a matter of course — ^the last ad- 
dress di Dr. Potts, before the Alumi of the 
University of Pennsylvania; and it is for sale 
by Josepifi M. Wilson, Chesnut Street, below 
Ninth, to whom we acknowledge ourselves 
indebted for a copy. 

The April number of '*Grafaam" is superb, 
the embellishments in particular. An arti- 
cle on the "Son^ of Morris^' is a sensible 
tribute to the genius of the American Moore. 
The General, besides being a charming poet, 
is on all hands conceded to be a most noble- 
hearted man. It affords us pleasure to hear 
that his "Home Journal" is every day be- 
coming more and more an essential to a com- 
plete home. We say all this about the Gene- 
ral because he deserves it, as well as because 
ever since we have been in the editorial field, 
there have been those going between us, w^io 
have been disposed to keep us "at odds.'' The 
old "Mirror'' hod a correspondent in the per- 
son of a somewhat fat boy, of eighteen, whose 
nom de plume was "Theodore Orimp." Do 
you recollect him. General? Of course you 
do. 

The London Athenctum, sjpeaking of Mr. 
Charles J. Ingersoll's History of the second 
war with Great Britain, says among other 
things, the following: — 

" The work, though professedly a history 
of the Second War between Great Britiuin 
and the United States, might more properly 
be entitled " An American's views of Euro- 
pean politics, and of the mutual relations of 
jfiurope and America, Apropos of the events 
of I8I4~15." Though the author occasionally 
pursues a continuous narrative, he is con- 
stantly branching out into all kinds of dis- 
cussions ; and it is in these discussions that 
the chief value of the work, at least for Eu- 
ropean readers, will be found to lie. Indeed, 
three-fourths of the first volume are entirely 
taken up with what the writer intrudes as 
what he evidentlv considers an attractive 
digression, — ^namely, a dissertation from the 
American point of view on the character and 
career of Napoleon, as General, First Consul, 
Emperor, and Exile. It is to this portion of 



the work, which ought properly to have been 
published as an independent essay, that the 
reader will turn with most relish. In the 
renuuning and more strictly narrative por- 
tions, however, there are many passages 
which will excite attenti<m — none the less, 
that they are, as we have said, full of an 
intense natiozud spirit, and therefore likely 
to provoke controversy on the part of British 
patriotism. One of the favorite topics of Mr. 
Ingersolt is, the naval superiority of America 
over EngUnd. According to his account^ 
the results of Ae war here discussed, demoa- 
strated that England can no h»gor claim the 
title of Queen of the Seas. This view he 
8upp(Mrts by a detfuled account of the exploits 
of American privateers against the English 
navy and merchant ships? It was not only 
as a maritime nation, however, according to 
Mr. IngersoU, that America asserted her 
Character in 1814-15. She exhibited at the 
same time, he' maintains, more particularly 
in the person of G^eral Jackson — for whom 
Mr. Ingersoll has a particular regard, and 
whom he exalts into uie character of a truly 
American hero— her military prowess by 
land — ^performing through her volunteers and 
militia the same feats of superiority over 
the regular British troops which her fastr 
sailing privateers enactea over British ships 
of battle. The peculiarity of America as a 
belligerent power seems to lie, if we may 
judge from Mr. Ingersoll's representations, 
m lae immense development which she has 
given, and is still capable of giving to this 
system of volunteer warfare both by land aad 
by sea. Leaving this subject, lu>wever— -a 
subject calculate to excite bad blood, 
especially when brought forward in such a 
vehement and even braggart spirit as Mr. 
Incersoll displays—^it is more . pleasant to 
follow the authot into his discussions as to 
the influence exerted by America over Evt- 
rope during the last fifty ;^ears in the reahn 
of " ideas.^ It is America, he maintains, 
that has furnished, and is still likely to fiir- ' 
nish, those new views and doctrines both as 
to the government of indiridual States, and 
as to international law which are likely to 

Senetrate the social mind of the world, and 
escribe in their course the ffl'eat circle of the 
globe." 

The same ^Wp^T, on the subject of the 
probable ratincation of the international 
copyright treaty at Washingt(m, says : " Not 
only is a great moral. wrong set right — a 
cause of bitterness removed from among men 
cultivating the same arts — ^but the one grand 
impediment to the growth of a nattdniU lite- 
rature in America is hereby cleared away. 
The result is one in i^hich bo^ countries 
may well be congratulated — ^but America wiU 
be the greater gainer in the end. Jor a time, 
books will pemaps be dearer- on that great 
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continent — English writers will receive some 
share of the proceeds of their industry, which 
the consumers will have to pay; but the na- 
tive writers will, for the first time in their 
lives, find a profitable market for their pro* 
ductions in their own country; and the effect 
of this will be, in the long run, that the Amer- 
ican mind will come to be nourished from 
American fountains." 

The following persons have contributed to 
the Moore monument fund, in England: — 
Tennyson, two guineas ; Hallam, five guineas; 
Macaulav, five guineas ; Rogers, five guineas ; 
Lord Jonn Russell, fifhr pounds ; £)ngman 
and Co., fifty pounds; John Murray, twenty 
pounds ; Moxon, two guineas ; Marquis of 
Lansdowne, twenty-five pounds ; Duke of 
Devonshire, five pounds. The whole sum 
contributed, thus far, is three hundred and 
fiftv pounds. 

in the library of Neander, recently brought 
to this country, savs the Home Journal, not 
a sinele volume of his own writings could be 
founC nor scarcely a work merely literary in 
its diaracter. The latter fact we cannot con- 
strue to the credit of Neander, as do some of 
his admirers. 

The same authority informs us that Wash- 
ington Irving has been occupying himself, 
during a part of his visit in Washington, 
with researches in the public offices, for his 
"Personal Memoirs'' of the father of his 
country. 

Ourrer Bell's (Miss Bronte's) last novel, 
" Villette,'' recently republished by the Har- 
pers, is tlius spoken of by the London Lite- 
rary Qazette: — ** This book would have made 
Ourrer Bell famous, had she not so been al- 
ready. It retrieves all the ground she lost in 
' Shirley,' and it will engage a wider circle of 
readers than * Jane Eyre,' for it has all the 
best qualities of that remarkable book. There 
is throughout a <}harm of freshness, which is 
infinitely delightful: freshness in observa- 
tion, freshness m feeling, freshness in expres- 
sion," 

It is owing to the exertions of Eliza Cook, 
the poetess, that four hundred pounds have 
been raised for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to Thomas Hood. It is adaed 
that four distinguished sculptors, applied to, 
by the committee of the Whittington Club, to 
execute a monument to Hood, after a design 
to be supplied by the committee themselves, 
have declmed the commission. 

At a late meeting of the London Royal 
Geographical Society, on Monday, Sir R. I. 
Murchison communicated the fact that a pen- 
sion had been obtained hj Lord Palmerston 
for the widow of Mr. Richardson, the la- 
mented fellow-traveller, in Africa, of Dr. 
Barth, and of the equally lamented Dr. 
Overweg. I 

Dr. ^ward Stolle, of Berlin, who recently | 



received the gold -medal of the Society of 
Arts, for his researches and inventions for 
improving the manufacture of su^;ar, is 
about to publish two maps indicating the 
state of sugar fabrication in the various 
countries. 

Hildreth's White Slave has been prohibited 
at Rome, and is, therefore, in great demand. 
Another translation of Mrs. Stowe's work has 
come out under the title of Papa Tom, the 
first being denoininated Zio Tom, 

A daguerreotypist of Paris has proposed to 
the government to have the likenesses of all 
persons who would obtain passports taken 
mstanter, on paper, by a private invention of 
his own. A correspondent of one of the New 
York papers says on the subject: — "I am 
told that the Prefect of Police has presented 
the project to the Emperor, and that this plan 
is to be immediately carried into execution. 
It will now be impossible for robbers and 
thieves to kill a man in order to take posses- 
sion of a passport, which would be of no use 
to them." The daguerreotypist will make a 
good thin^ of it. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne has been appointed 
C<msul at Liverpool. The Home Journal 
thinks, and, we may add, with truth, " that 
in selecting this lucrative post fiar his friend. 
General Pierce has displayed excellent sense. 
Honor and glory Mr. Hawthorne has al- 
ready, in abundance. No office whatever 
could increase his fame, or elevate his posi- 
tion. Money, on the contrary, is the precise 
commodity of which he stands in need, and 
money, therefore, has been placed within his 
reach. To a literary man, pecuniary inde- 
pendence is a blessing beyond estimate. It 
oestows upon him that leisure in which alone 
immortal books can be composed, and that 
freedom from care which he, beyond all other 
men, requires, for the cheerful elaboration of 
his works." 



EDITOR'S SANS-SOUCI. 

A new volume of "Bizaeri" com- 
mences April 16tli, from which time it will 
be published as a weekly. The same form 
will be preserved, as well as the general fea- 
tures wnich have marked the work from its 
commencement, one year ago. In the aggre- 
gate of a volume, we shall, under the new ar- 
rangement, give an addition of 192,ndges of 
matter ; at the same time we shall aabere to 
old subscription prices, where payments are 
made in advance. We have published arti- 
cles already from, some of the m.0st distin- 
guished writers of the country, though we 
have not paraded their names: and have pro- 
mise for our coming volume of assistance 
from the same high sources, as well as from 
others of no less distinction. Appearing of- 
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tener,Tfe shall be enabled to present a fresher 
record of literature and the arts, as well as a 
" Sans-Souci'' which shall hare in it more of 
things actually passing. Our labors of course 
will be enhanced ; but we look to the public 
for increased encouragement and support, 
so that we may prosecute them with the 
greater vigor. In the past, we have received 
solid encouragement in kind words and acts 
from friends; while the fact that we have at- 
tracted to our subscription lists many of the 
most learned, as well the most respectable of 
the citizens of Philadelphia and other places, 
gives us assurance, that we hope not vainly 
wr the future. Touching our pecuniary pro- 
fits in the past, they have been small enouf;h, 
if anything; there is a comfort in the thought 
however, that so far as we can discover, 
"Bizarre" has paid its way. Much of our suc- 
cess in this respect has been owing to the 
liberal advertising patronage bestowed, par- 
ticularly by eminent book publishers here 
and in New York. We think these gentle- 
man have received some quid pro quo alone 
in the fact, that every number of "Bizarke" 
has gone to between four and five hundred 
book-sellers in the country ; yet we are satis- 
fied they deserve something more under the 
circumstances, and the balance due, we here 
tender in heartfelt gratitude. We trust as 
they have stood by us when a comparative 
stranger, they will stick to us now that we 
are at least an acquaintance, and an acquain- 
tance disposed to serve them. Philadelphia 
should certainly have one paper with a main 
literary feature, such as we have endeavored 
to impart to ** Bizarre;'' and we may add, 
those whose interests are especially identified 
with such a journal, can certainly lose noth- 
ing by continuing to give it a helping hand. 
It will be printed on the finest paper, and in 
new and beautiful-faced type, ordered ex- 
pressly for it. Moreover! each number will 
be promptly served on subscribers at their 
places of business or residences as they shall 
order; while the mailing lists will be des- 
patched with the same promptness as for- 
merly. A few words more : We have noticed, 
somewhat sharply, certain persons and things, 
legitimate subjects for criticism; but never 
with the desire to gratify any private malice. 
We entered the arena of the press, feeling 
kindly towards all; and we are not aware 
that any circumstances which have been 
tossed up in the sea of time, have calculated 
tD produce any permanent changes on this 
pomt in our bosom. To our brethren of the 
press we feel ourselves deeply indebted, and 
particularly to the mjyority of those who re- 
side in Philadelphia. The favorable things 
they have said of us, have been far beyond our 
deserts; while the few words that have been 
written of an opposite character, were prob- 
ably designed to be serviceable to us. At 



any rate, we are willing to think so, and 
despite these cuffs, to hold forth a friendly 
hand. Here " Bizarre" may be understood 
to walk up to the front of the stage, place his 
hand upon his heart, and bow himself off 
after the most approved fashion. 

The followipg are from the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, (Franklin's paper) : — 

** October 16, 1729. — ^And sometime last 
week, we are informed that one Pills, a fidler, 
with his wife, was overset in a canoe, near 
Newtown Creek. The good man, 'tis said, 
prudently secured hh fiddle, and let his wife 
go to the bottom 1" 

" February 16, 1731-2.— -We hear from the 
Jersey side, that a man near Sabaiskan, being 
disordered in his senses, protested to his wife 
that he would kill her immediately if she did 
not put her tongue into his mouth. She, 
through fear, complying, he bit off a large 
piece of it ; and, taking it between his fingers, 
threw it into the fire, with these words : * Let 
this be for a burnt tiering P " 

** January 11, 1733. — Yesterday being 
market-day. Watt, who was concerned in the 
counterfeit mon/sy, as mentioned in one of our 
late papers, received part of his punishment, 
being whipt, pilloried, and crept. He be- 
haved so as to move the compassion of the 
mob, and they did not fiing at him — as was 
expected — neither snow-balls nor any thing 

''April 17, 1735.— We hear from Chester 
County, that last week at a vendue there, a 
man being uncommonly abusive to his wife, 
upon some trifling occasion, the worn en formed 
tnemselves into a Court, ordered him to be 
apprehended by their officers and brought to 
trial : being found guilty, he was condemned'' 
to be ducked three times in a neighboring 
pond, and to have one-half cut off of his hair 
and beard, {which it seems he wore at full 
length) ; and the sentence was accordingly 
executed to the great diversion of the spec- 
tators." 

" April 24, 1735. — From Paris, — A woman 
at Eheims, having had nine husbands and 
bred up twenty-six children, died there lately, 
at the age of 102. She was attended to the 
grave by 153 sons, grand-sons, and great- 
grandsons ; many of the former going upon 
crutches, or led done blind, and borne down 
with the weight of oM age. She had herself 
8 brothers and 13 sisters, all of whom made 
such good use of their time, that the old wo- 
man was aunt and grand-aunt to upwards of 
one thousand people." 

" September 30, 1736.— Thursday last, Wm. 
AU^i, Esq., Mayor of this City for the year 
past, made a feast for his citizens at the State 
House, to which all the strangers in town of 
note were also invited. Those who wre judges 
of such thin^ say that, considering the deli- 
cacy of the viands, the variety and excellency 
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of the wines, the great number of guests, and 
yet the easiness and order with which the 
whole was conducted, it was the most grand 
and the most elesant entertainment that 
has been made in these parts of America." 

The admirable series of local sketches 

which we have been p^tlishing for some 
time past, under the title of '''The Romance 
of Bleckley," are suspended for the present; 
Rev, K C. Jones, the accomplished author, 
iKjing prevented from continuing them by 
sickness in his family. They will be re- 
sumed in a short time, possibly in our next 
number. The reverend author has attained 
an enviable popularity by these sketches; 
indeed, it has been said by many, tliat tbey 
fall little, if any, short of Dickens' produc- 
tions of the same class. The compliments 
which the press have bestowed en them have 
been numerous and decided. The editor of 
the Lancaster ^'Express," for instance, speaks 
of them as a well-written series of papers ; 
and adds, that they increase in interest with 
each number. The author intends, when 
these papers are concluded in ^'Bizarre," to 
collect them and publish them in book form, 
and we think the purpose is a wise one. 
Meantime, we trust thos^ who are near and 
dear to him, and who are now sufiering from 
indisposition, will be speedily restored to 
perfect health, and that we shall again see 
the smiling face of our highly-esteemed friend 
at the Sanctum. 

The April number of '^Putnam'sMagOw 

zine," which Messrs, Getz, Buck & Co. have 
handed to us, has another article on the pre- 
tensions of Rev, Eleazer Williams to the 
Dauphinship of France. It is interesting, 
especially as containing a letter from the 
secretary of the Prince de Joinyille, who, on 
the part of bis "noble master," denies certain 
important features of an interview had with 
the Prince on the western Jakes, as related 
by Mr. Williams, wherein that reverend in- 
dividual was informed of his being truly the 
Dauphin as aforesaid. The question hence 
arises, who is to be believed ? — Prince Elea- 
zer or Prince de Joinville? Apropos: the 
whole of this story about a Bourbon being 
among us, in the person of Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams, is a rehash of an old tale started many 
years ago in the ^'Democratic Review," and 
causing then, little, if any excitement. Put- 
nam has reproduced it, and, clever publisher 
that he is, it has brought grist to his mill, 
which will, perhaps, be the means of making 
the fortunes of nis magazine. The work 
shoald have been established on tfie strength 
of its high literary and critical merits, inde- 
pendent of clap-trap ; but^Sshall be" is by no 
manner of means a consequence of "should 
be," in estimating the "to be" of a new pub- 
lication. The public want bright colors, 
startling stories, something that gives an 



electrical shock, to get them in the track; 
when you once have them there, whether you 
propef them with steam, or caloric, or donkey 
power, is a matter which does not concern 
them. Putnam says, he has already a circu- 
lation of 30,OCX). If this be true — and no- 
publisher, of course, over-rates his edition! — 
the success of his magazine is wonderful ; 
such, indeed, as to make the great Cliff Street 
house look to their laurels. 

We have a superb opera trottpe here 

at present, with Sontag as Prima Donna, and 
Badiali, Pozzoloni, I^co,and others of merit, 
as accessories. The National Theatie is the 
arena for the performances of this troupe — the 
best place (with shame be it said) to be had 
in such a city as Philadelphia. AH the in- 
gredients of the irovpe are good — the orches- 
ti-a and chorus included — ^the latter having 
Carl Eckert for director, and Herr Noll for 
leader. The first opera pi-esented was " La 
Sonnambula," and a fitting introduction was 
it to what promises to b© a splendid whole. 
It is our purpose to devote a slice of " Bi- 
zarre" to notices of opera, a portion of our 
readers being opera-goers; and moreover 
the public naturally expects something on 
the subject from a work devoted to the high- 
er branches of art, os ours professes to be. 
What may be said, will be honestly said; and 
hence, with a single design to do exact and 
equal justice. As our noticesof the current 
literature of the times have been candid, so 
shall be those which concern music, and in- 
deed all subjects involving criticism. A de- 
sire has been expressed that Madam Sontag 
and her entire troupe^ should give concerts 
while in the city; many persons desiring to 
hear them who are unwilling to visit a the- 
atre. No doubt>, too, she will gratify the 
public in this respect, and at the old scene of 
her triumphs, the Musical Fund Hall; the 
best adapted place for entertainments of the 
kind, which the country ofiers- 

The city papers have been recently 

filled with notices of the trial of Arthur 
Spring, the murderer of Mrs. Lynch and 
Mrs. Shaw, unquestionably one of the most 
unblushing villains of the day. We got a 
glimpse of the prisoner as he sat in the dock; 
while his son, too, was giving in his testi- 
mony; and we shall never forget tlie peculiar 
expression which, during the long examina- 
tion, hk countenance wore. Once or twice 
he smiled derisively as the boy told the tale 
of horror, and once he indulged in a hollow 
laugh. For a moment the boy paused, and 
there was a sensible impression produced 
upon the whole court-room. A laughl from 
a man, too, whose hands were red with inno- 
cent blood, and who was even then listening 
to a recountal of the butchery from the lips 
of his own sonl Hell never prompted a 
mockery of more atrocious quality. Arthur 
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Spring hfts more butcheries than one lying 
at his door, we are convinced; and it is pos- 
sible the scaffold, when he stands upon it, 
will bring them to Iteht. We shall see. 

''Putnam's Marine" for April has 

an extraordinary poetical effort, called **The 
Mill-Pond". The subject of this poem is de- 
cidedly a fever-and-agueish one. Observe 
this Mill-Pond is: 

« Clear, sod calm, and still as death, 
Bmw whet% the foatlMrind's blurriog lyreath, 
Like an angel** pinkm, fluttereth." 

Think of things being clear, calm, and still 
as death 1 think of standing on the banks of 
a fresh-water pond, which, 

«Th« fonth wind moreth, but maketh no nolM, 
Nor eTer distnrbeih the delicate polae 
or the Uttte flfbing-floata, the boje 
Sit idl J watehing on log and ledge : 
It tooeheth bat loftljr th^ languid s«dgp, 
Drooping all day o'er the water's edge.** 

Dullness here is personified; dullness fed 
by scene and atmosphere of the most un- 
healthy qualities. The blood must become 
stagnant; indeed, we are not sure that there 
is not bilious-fever in the locality; especially 
as it has — 

** Thickets, sbadjr ftnd cool.** 
Very unhealthy those shady and cool 
thickets, the doctors will tell you; especially, 
when near a mill-pond. You see sights 
here though according to our poet; yes 
sights, which make you forget you are drink- 
ins in death ; for in those trickets, '* Shady 
and cool," 

<*The white sheep tear their tender wool; 

Pensive and calm, one snowy lamb 

Stonds sighing beside the grarajr dam; 

Shaking and breaking the hfvrj booghs, 

The limber colts and the sober cows 

Down from the woody hillside come, 

To laye in the wave, and hark to the hum 

Of the waterfall, beating its airy drum." 

The "sighing lamb," the "limber colts," 
the "sober cows," a water-fall beating an 
"airy drum" to its own humming! Such a 
combination of curious sights and sounds 
would, could they be collected, largely add 
to the fortunes of our excellent friend Bar- 
. num. Thanks to the poet for a change from 
such languor-distilling scenes; thanks to him 
for imparting activity to our sluggish, swollen 
liver, by carrying us ra^Hdly to the Mill- 
Pond. 

MWben the angiy March winds blow, 
And rain descends, and freshets flow 
In torrent and rill from mountain and hill. 
And the ponderous wheels from the sunken mill 
Go round and round, wfch a sullen sound, 
Rumbling, mumbling, half under ground,— 
Hoarsely the water&llslngeth all day. 
And the waters are streaked with marl and clay, 
Obscure, impure, black, greenish, and gray." 

There is a bold change for you. Don't you 
feel like a new man? With a **^rumbling," 
"mumbling," semi-subterranean sound; &e 



water no longer humning like a devil's 
darning-needle, or blue bottle-fly ; but sing- 
ing as hoarsely as an opera man who has 
got the influenza, to charm you. Oh, for- 
tunate diablerie of the muse I That change 
from sultry summer to boisterous spring, 
has saved us a doctor's bill. 

The Prince and I^inoess Murat, late 

of Bordentown, have inaugurated their new 
hotel. Rue de Rivoli, in Paris, where they 
have given a grand soiree, at which were in- 
vited all the political and diplomatic sourma^ 
its. Princess Mathilde, Princess Cumarati, 
Princess Baochiochi, all the Bonapartes, and 
many men and ladies of rank were present ; 
but among the Americans, the only persons 
present were Mr. Rives, his family, and the 
Secretai^ of Legation. 

A Correspondent of the Courier de» 

EtaU Unis, who writes from New Grenada, 
where Santa Anna has resided since his ex- 
pulsion from his own country, remarks that 
— "Although he was beaten by us, (the 
French,) before serving as a pedestal, by his 
defeats, for the glory of the American gene- 
rals, he retains no unpleasant feelings to- 
wards France, to which he may ascribe even 
the loss of his limb. His tiAole haired is 
concentrated itvon the United States" Well 
may the wooaen-lej; hero hate Americans. 
He comes by the feeling in a most natural 
way, through the affairs of San Jacinto and 
Buena Vista, as well as those of ^e dity of 
Mexico. 

A foreign correspondent of one of the 

papers, says : — "It is K>r a moment to be 
wondered at that the projected assassination 
of sovereigns has of late years been a matter 
of frequent occurrence, whilst, (if my memo- 
ry serves me right,) no such an attempt has 
ever been made on the life of an American 
President," and adds : — "The reason is ob- 
vious. Emperors, kin^, and queens, are no 
longer a la mode. Like powder, Hessian 
boots, and knee unwhisperables, royalty 
should long since have been replaced. We 
would have free and enlightened govern- 
ments, far less expensive, and better calcu- 
lated to insure the prosperity of nations, than 
the presumed exercise of "divine grace," 
whicn thrusts the most callous-hearted, blood- 
thirsty miscreants upon European thrones, 
and gives them power to crusn the best im- 
pulses of man beneath the savage yoke of 
their abominable despotisms." 

^— We learn by London papers that the 
Koh-i-Noor diamond (that looked in the 
Great Exhibition like . a dingy chandelier 
drop) has now — after an expenditure of 
£2,000 in bringing it to light — ^been finally 
set in an exauisite circle of small diamonds, 
and made the " Mountain of Light" on a 
most graceful tiara of diamonds for the brow 
of Queen Victoria. The "Athaeneum" says : 
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— "To show a jewel of this character to num- 
bers, and to due advantage, is impossible; 
but by the kind invitation of Mr. Garrard, 
of the Ha^market, we had the opportunity 
of examining and admiring it before it was 
sent on Friday week in its new setting to 
Buckingham Falace. The old setting as 
worn by Runjeet Singh has been preserved, 
with beautiful counterfeits of the stones as 
they were seen on the arm of the Lion of 
Lahore. The large rubies surrendered to 
Great Britain on the same occasion remain, 
' wi^i their Persian inscription untouched — 
as we hope indeed they will long remain." 

It is said, that "Oberon" will be the 

opening opera for the comine season at Co- 
vent Garden, London. Ere long, however, 
we shall have Mr. Gye's programme, Mdlle. 
Bosio and Castellan are engaged. 

We are indebted to some one of the 

honorable M. C.'s, for a copy of Senjitor Se- 
ward's speech on our "Relations with Mex- 
ico, &c., but the Hebrew-like chirography 
on the envelope prevents us from saying 
which. Just as much obliged, nevertheless. 
Senator Seward is a brilliant man, and if he 
had left abolition alone, might have made a 
formidable opponent for General Pierce du- 
ring the last canvass. It was about his time. 
A gentleman — who shall be nameless, and 
• who sits within touch of our pen as we write 
— says he lived a number of years within six 
or seven miles of Seward's home, in western 
■ New York, and always looked upon him, 
though then only a clever country lawyer, as 
destined to cut a big figure in the world. 

A notice of the exquisite group of 

statuary, at St. Stephen's Church, will ap- 
pear in our next. It is the work of Stein- 
nausser, and as many think, is his master- 
piece. The subject is a glorious one, and 
it has been gloriously treated. 

The third and last paper on "Auto- 
graphs" — containing notices of prominent 
collectors of the same, both in Philadelphia 
and other American cities, with their speci- 
alities — necessarily lies over till numhtr one 
of the new volume. It is a production of great 
value. We shall give articles hereafter fre- 
quently of the same kind, and from the same 
competent pen. The author also promises 
us a series of translations from the Russian. 

Madam Sontag, and the principal: 

members of her troupe, were at St. Augus- 
tine's Church on Sunday the 27th ult., and 
attracted no little attention. We learn that 
a grand Mass will be performed there on 
Sunday the 10th of the present month, in 
which the illustrious Prima Donna, ^ozzo- 
lini, Badiali, and the other distinguished ar- 
tists she has with her, will take a part. 

"Ragged Schools" are occupy ingcon- 

siderable attention at present, in New York 
and Philadelphia. The movement is a good 



one, and Mr. Duganne's paper warmly en- 
gaged in the cause^-viz : " the Ragged School 
Keporter" — ought to be encouraged. We do 
not like the name by which these schools are 
designated. It indicates an invidious classi- 
fication of the scholars attending, which can- 
not be altogether acceptable ; it is a mark of 
dependence, of penury, indeed, which in 
itself keeps down many a spirit that is dis- 
posed to mount. The pride of the human 
neart is often an obstacle to process, par- 
ticularly in enterprizes of this kind. The 
name is of English origin, as is the reform 
which it indicates, and it does very well in 
England, where institutions of government 
give distinctiveness to each grade of society, 
and where rags are hence claimed by those 
who wear them, as a badge of class. "In- 
dustrial Schools," or something of the kind, 
should be the title. We shall return to this 
subject again. 

A correspondent of the New York 

Tribune, writing from Naples under a late 
date says : that among the attractions of the 
evening, at a reunion of Americans, were the 
songs of Mrs. Eastcote, who is at present 
prima donna at the Nuovo, and creating a 
great /wror in tha city. The correspondent 
adds: — "She is an American — from Spring- 
field, Mass., I believe, and is decidedly a 
charming artiste. It is thought by some no 
small honor for an American to become so 
eminent in song-singing Italy; and that on 
her return to her native land she will create 
a great sensation ; I suppose, in that as in 
other things, the prophet is not without 
honor, &c." 

We have received another letter from 

Grant Thorbum, including an article lately 
vnritten by him for the New York "Observer," 
and whicn we would gladly copy, had we the 
space. 



NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, AWAITING NOTICE. 

"Stray Yankee in Texas."— Redfield, New 
York. 

"Nick of the Woods." do. do. 

"Elements of the Laws." — Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 

"Harry Muir." D. Appleton & Co., 

New York. 

Brass Founder's Guide." — A. Hart, Phi- 



ladelphia. 



tdelpl 
"Th« 



.6 Monarchist." 



do. 



do. 



Bound Volumes, &c. — ^It should be remem- 
bered by those who bind up the volume which 
concludes with this number, that the adver- 
tisements are so arranged that they can readily 
be detached. In this connection, by the way, 
we would add that we are prepared to furnish 
volume two, neatly bound, at a low rate, or 
to got subscribers' volumes bound for them 
probably at much more reasonable rates than 
they themselves can. 



ADVERTIMMENTS. 



PUBLISHERS' BIZARRE. 

M^XAara PxRHAM, it will bo seon from the papers, pro- 
poMS giving away $12,000 in gifts, to all such as bring 
dollar tickets of admiMion to his panorama of California, 
within the coming few weeks. This is a great bargain, 
a^, in addition to your chance of obtaining a panorama, 
priced at $10,000, or a gold watch worth $100, or some' 
' thing else of minor ▼alu«',yoa have four admiflsiona to the 
exhibition. The enterprim is in good hands, and will, 
unquestionablj, be carried out to the letter. Manager 
Perham is a worthy and indastrioun man, and we may 
add, deserrtw all the good luck be er>joy9. There \9 some 
talk <^ his establishing a mo^um in Philadelphia. 
He must go to England first, however, he says, in order 
to exhibit his famous Seren-Mile Mirror of the Lakes, 
Upper and Lower Canada, Ac, an effort which has n»'tted 
him since it came into his hands, somewher^between 
twenty-fiye and serenty-flve thousand dollars. 

Lit us briefly say to<lay of our intelligent friend. Wro. T 
Fry, Arch street abore Sixth, that be has many things 
suitable for gifts, such as elfgantly finished and furnish- 
ed enamel work-boxes, dressing-cases, reticules, and in- 
deed all kinds of toilet articles. He has al."^ f up-rior 
rasors, exquisite perfumes, fragrant soaps, and more 
than all the superior Fife pen. His store, like some of 
the best men, ha^ a yery unostentatious exrerior. Stran- 
gers who come to Philadelphia the present Sprinir, fhould 
hunt Fry out. They can buy goods of him lower than 
they can bohad at many other establishments in town. 

CoL. Mauricb, at 108 Chesnut street, comes in for ex- 
traordinary praises on all hands, and particularly from 
those who know him well. He commenced life a poor 
boy, and has raised himself up, inch by inch, until 
he now stands npon the t()p-mo:<t lanJing of the stnir- 
flight of life. He contemplates, we are told, leaving the 
old place he has so long occupied, having securud the 
spacious and elegant brown-stone building above Frank- 
lin Place, on the opposite side of the street. His 8tock 
of stationery will, of course, be greatly enlarged. He will 
retain his old prices, which are of the lowebt stamp. 

GoifRAD Meter's piano rooms continue to be in Fourth 
street, below Chestnut, where tht^y are daily viKited by a 
large number of customers, and from all parts of the 
Union. Meyer mak^s, as is well known, one of the best 
pianos ^ be obtained in the world. HIa reputation, too, 
is not simply confined to this country, but widely known 
in Europe. He obtained a medal at the London World's 
Exposition, and has received the most hon<M>able te!<ti- 
monials from various quarters of England and the Con- 
tinent. His instruments are of superior tone, and then, 
they are of most durable quality. They retain fheir 
freshness and elasticity fi>r years. If there is any ri'ader 
who doubts what we say about Meyer and his pianos, let 
him go to his place and j udge for himself. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE, 
Bizarre has now a large circulation, which is constant- 
ly increasing. Each number Koes to from Ibur to five 
hundred booksellers, in yarious 'parts of the country. 
The more genteel classes of the city and districts are 
con.stantly ordering the work, with back numbers. We 
have volume one, bound in a substantial style, which we 
can sell for $1 25 the copy. Copies of the sanB*', in rich> r 
binding, we sell at $1 50 each. We will send copies by 
mail, in the first named style, for $1 37^ and in the 
last for $1 62>^ free of postage. 



BIZARRE.— This is a semi-monthly periodical, issued 



at Philadelphia, but for sale here by Sherman and Ad- 
riance. No. 2 Astor House, ft contains papers similar in. 
aim to those of Household Words, together with literary 
notices, news, gossip, etc. Mr. Church was ibrmerly a 
resident of New York, where be was held in deserredlj 
high repute as m. writer and as a gentleman. — Harris and 
WiUii^ Home Jinamal. 

The Philadelphia ^Bizarre," condneted by J. M. Church 
E5>q., is one of tne most agreeable pulications thut reaches 
our c>'ntre-table. Mr. Charch, as mn>>t of our readers are 
aware, is an exueedingiT graceful writer,— i>or. Ckneral 
Advertiser. 
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PHREKOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AND MUSEUM, 

(OPEN TO THP PUBUO— free) AT 

194 Chefitnnt ^it., below £i«hth, FhHa. 
By Wm. B. Blliotty Practical Phrenologist. 
Where are Lectures on the Science every MONDAY 
and WEDNESDAY evenings, with illustrations of Char- 
acter and Endowments from those in the andience ; also 
examinations professionally, daily and evening*, disco- 
vering and pointing out the yarious Mental Faculties, 
Characteri''tics and Constitutional Qoalities ; what Pro- 
fession, Tocation, Trade, Employment, or Sphere disposed 
and adapted to, with the view and guide to Virtue, 
Education, Refinement, the Qovernment of Children to 
Success in Life, and to Health and Happiness, verbally, 
in chart, or written; also, Phrenological Books and 
Baste ibr sale. 

. VANDEUSEN'S 

IMPROVED WAHPENE, 

OR 

HAIB BENOVATOB. 

A vegetable preparation, combining the virtues of sev- 
eral plants and simples in use among Asiatic nations and 
the North American tribes. This admflrable preparHtion 
restores gray hair to its original colbr; prevents it from 
falling out ; promotes its gennral growth, and eradicates 
Dandruff and Scurf from the head. It is an efflcHcious 
remedy also, and forming a beautiful article for the toilet 
To be obtained wholesale and retail, at the Oeneral De- 
pot 123 Chambers stret-t. New York, and from the follow- 
ing ag^nt« in Phlladt'Iphia:— J. S. Downing, No. 5 Wal- 
nut street; Charles S. Rand, corner of Ninth and Ches- 
nut street ; R. J. Christiani*s No. 70 North Second street;' 
F. Brown, cornnr of Viflh and Chesnut street; Joseph A 
McMakin, 180 South Second street, and other druggists of 
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